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Tra aim of this book is to provide anyone interested in Shakespeare 
vnxh a fairly full and uncomplicated account of his age, his life and 
his work. The first problem of the writer on Shakespeare is to 
decide whether he should treat the material chronologically or 
subject by subject. Neither method is wholly satisfactory, for in 
the one he has to be always laying aside one thread in order to take 
up another, and he runs the risk of producing no clear pattern in the 
■ end; while in the other he tends to subdivide into artificially rigid 
categories matter that is essentially homogeneous. A glance at the 
chapter headings will show that I have preferred the second method, 
and I must accept any inconveniences or false simplifications that 
may result; although I believe them to be less serious than the 
consequences of attempting to discuss the life and art of Shakespeare 
on a purely chronological basis. 

The divisions that I have adopted necessarily overlap, and I have 
to ask the reader’s indulgence for a certain amount of repetition. 
For while each chapter aims to be complete in itself, I have tried to 
lii^ it with all the other chapters that arc associated with it, and 
this has sometimes obliged me to refer again to matters that have 
been more fully discussed in another place. Thus the history of 
the Elizabethan companies camiot really be divorced from the 
history of the theatres where they played ; an account of the theatres 
for which Shakespeare wrote his plays, and likewise of the actors 
who performed in them, leads inevitably to a consideration of his 
stagecraft, and his stagecraft is an important facet of his dramatic 
art; or again, the study of Shakespeare’s mind which is attempted 
in Chapter XJ is constantly infringing the study of his artistic method. 
My classifications, then, arc not as rigid or as exclusive as they 
imght appear to be. Indeed, they are only approximate, for each 
chapter, beginning with a general discussion of its subject, leads in 
the end to Shakespeare. Wliatevcr imperfections have hampered 
the execution, I have tried to carry forward the three themes, of liis 
art, his life and his time, more or less simultaneously, and I trust 

that the index will always guide the reader to whatever he wants 

to know. 

I have to apologise too for the tentativencss of many of my 
assertions and conclusions. Like Hamlet, many of Shakespeare's 
commentators know not seems, but I have always tried to indicate 
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where a statement rests upon no certain evidence. Much therefore 
has had to be introduced with a probably or a maybe, and if the 
resulting picture is at times blurred and unsatisfactory, I would 
plead that it is thereby the more honest. When I have used my 
own judgment in preferring one explanation to another, or in 
venturing upon an interpretation of my own, I have always, I 
hope, made it clear that this is what I have done. If these not 
infrequent excursions provoke the reader to spirited disagreement, 
that is as it should be, for in the study of Shakespeare no one is in 
possession of the whole of the truth. 

Every student of Shakespeare is in the debt of those who have 
gone before him, although the debt cannot always be precisely 
acknowledged. For in approaching the story of a great artist, 
every age inherits the progressive elucidations of the past: it inherits 
not merely the poet’s work but all the critical traditions that have 
gro\vn up around it, some wise, some seemingly foolish, but none 
in vain. The critic who prides himself on making a clean break 
with the past is likely to be condemning his own work to have no 
tuture. In the text, the notes or the bibliography I have faithfully 
.acknowledged all the indebtedness of which I am conscious, but I 
am no less grateful for the obligations of which I am unaware. 
On questions of fact 1 have mostly been content to accept the con¬ 
clusions of Sir Edmund Chambers, for, like most labourers in his 
ticld, I have not the learning to debate with him, even had I the 
inclination. Among works that attempt a wider assessment of 
Shakespeare s genius, I must express particular gratitude to the 
Shakespeare^ of Sir Walter Raleigh, Protessor Peter Alexander’s 
Shakespeare s Lije anJ Art, and the all-too-rare writings of Professor 
F. P. Wilson. ^ 


I hope, in conclusion, that this book will prove a serviceable 
introduction to the larger problems of Shakespearean scholarship. 
I have assumed of the reader only that he is familiar with the plays, 
or most ot them, and that he wants to know siicli things about the 
way thev were written, and the man who wrote them, as will 
sharpen his enjoyment ot them in the library or the theatre. It is 
ever the ate of experts to seem to be writing onlv for each other, 
and possibly many of them preter that it should be so; but there 
IS some anger, I think, that the ordinary Shakespearean playgoer 
may be tnghtened away trom territory which ought to be accessible 
to everyone but is rapidly becoming, through ever-increasing 
specialisation and its attendant irresponsibilin% the guarded preserve 
ot the learned tew. Scholarship that will not mediate its conclusions 
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in terms acceptable to ordinary men ends by strangling both itself 
and the object of its attentions. So far as Shakespeare is concerned, 
that would be a pity, for, as Carlyle said, * he is the grandest thing 
we have yet done 

A key to the abbreviations used for the titles of plays will be 
found in Appendix B. In quotations I have followed the text of 
the Globe edition. 
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PART I 
BEGINNINGS 


CHAPTER I 

Shakespeare^s Youth 

Like one that stands upon a promontory. 

And spies a far-off shore. 

j Hen VI m u 135. 

The Warwickshire town of Stratford-upon-Avon had its beginnings 
when a Roman road was carried across the Avon and the Romans 
built a military post in the neighbourhood to police the Celtic tribes 
which had taken refuge in the wooded valleys of the great forest of 
Arden. In Saxon times the district was under the authority of the 
Bishops of Worcester, and a little colony of houses grew up round a 
monastery which was built near the site of the present church. At 
the Norman Conquest this tiny community numbered about 150 
inhabitants, mostly engaged in agriculture, and so it remained until, 
at the very end of the twelfth century, one of its Bishops transformed 
it into a little town by laying out streets, encouraging building and 
granting a charter for the holding of a weekly market. 

Thereafter the growing importance of Stratford depended on the 
energy and initiative of its citizens. About a hundred years later the 
remarkable man known as John dc Stratford left his midland par¬ 
sonage for the dangers and responsibilities of a larger service to 
Church and State. As Bishop of Winchester he first laboured to 
reconcile Edward 11 with his enemies; and when this proved hopc- 
Iws, he displayed the obliging realism which the Elizabethan drama¬ 
tists came to regard as characteristic of mediaeval prelates, by lending 
his support to the party which seemed likelier to prevail, and helping 
to remove Edward from his throne as decorously, but also as rapidly, 
as possible.^ In the new reign he became Archbishop of Canterbury 

' Wstorically he merited more than the half-dozen or so speeches Marlowe gave 
him m Edward II ; but two lines distil the essence of politic prelacy : 

Your Grace mistakes; it is for England’s good. 

And princely Edward’s right, we crave the crown. (V i 38.) 
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and Lord Cliancellor of England, and until he quarrelled with the 
King and defied his secular power, he was for ten years the trusted 
adviser of the throne. His brother Robert, the Bishop of Chichester, 
likewise held the Great Seal; and Ralph, his nephew, was Bishop of 
London. While the people of Stratford presumably drew good 
example from the swift rise of this family, they certainly profited 
from the material benefactions which accompanied it. The 
beautiful church of the Holy Trinity, where Shakespeare lies buried, 
took its present form chiefly through the gifts of John de Stratford, 
who enlarged the original building and endowed a chantry to say 
Masses for his soul.^ Ralph supported him by putting up a stone 
house near the church for the residence of the chantry priests, and 
under their control the church came to be known as the Collegiate 
Church of Stratford. 

But a mark of the sturdier mediaeval towns was their insistence 
upon withdrawing their civic affairs from ecclesiastical domination, 
and Stratford was run neither by the priests of the Collegiate Church 
nor by its Bishop. Although dedicated by its origins to the simple 
performance of religious rites and duties, the thirteenth-century 
Guild of the Holy Cross soon became the principal administrative 
body of the town. The present age, which regards itself as the 
victim of an unprecedented insolence of bureaucratic authority, 
perhaps has little conception of the patemahsm exercised by a 
mediaeval guild. The fixing of wages and prices and the general 
supervision of the town*s economic pursuits formed only a part of its 
responsibilities. It framed and administered sumptuary laws which 
detailed the clotliing held to be appropriate to each class, prescribed 
the people’s diet and regulated their pastimes; it sent the children to 
school, paved and swept the streets, gave charity to the poor and 
decreed the privileges and obligations of visiting merchants and 
travellers. Moreover, the wide range of its activities necessarily 
mvested it with a considerable civil jurisdiction, with the result that 
towns which had an energetic and efficient guild were the first to 
outgrow the restraints of feudal and ecclesiastical control and 
virtuaUy to become self-governing communities. In Stratford all 
citizens of any standing belonged to the Guild, and it was also impor¬ 
tant enough to enrol among its members merchants, and even noble¬ 
men. firom other cities. It was richly endowed and had its own 


.he end of the 

declared that he • re-eified the qture ^’di>naoi ■ ■n. “ 

whtch flood the church with Ught.\elo„g to ^e ea^irTudo^pen^od 
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chapel and school. The foundations of the chapel were laid by 
Robert de Stratford, and it was rebuilt and enlarged in 1496 by 
Sir Hugh Clopton, a Stratford citizen who went to London to seek 
his fortune and in story-book fashion became Sheriff and Lord 
Mayor. The school was founded in 1427 to give a free education to 
the children of the Guild’s members. With the munificent endow¬ 
ments it received from Thomas Jolyffe some fifty years later, it took 
its place as one of the most efficient of the free grammar-schools, 
about three hundred in number, which were scattered over England 
as a reminder that not all mediaeval learning was monastic. 

Thus at the end of the Middle Ag es Stratford was already, in a 
modest way, a flourishing Httle town. Baconians (and some others) 
are wont to use words like oaf and peasant in reference to Shake¬ 
speare, apparently in the beUef that his birthplace was a benighted 
hamlet whose rude inhabitants toiled from sunrise to nightfall in the 
less exacting tasks of the agricultural round. At the time of the 
Reformation Stratford had perhaps two thousand inhabitants, about 
the same number as Usk, Stcyning or Woodstock have to-day, but 
neighbouring Coventry, one of the half-dozen largest towns in 
England, had only seven thousand. Stratford had produced an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, two Lord Chancellors and a Lord Mayor 
of London. The stone bridge with fourteen arches which Sir Hugli 
Clopton had built over the Avon disputed the town’s architectural 
pride with the Collegiate Church and the Guild Chapel. The little 
stucco houses, with their timbered beams and thatched roofs, mostly 
had their own kiln-houses for brewing and yeling-houscs for cooling 
the beer, their apple-chambers, powdering-tubs and bolting-houses, 
all marks of an energetic independence. They were occupied by a 
population of weavers, wool-staplers, tanners, maltsters, millers and 
the like, together with a sprinkling of professional men, for Stratford 
—described by Camden at a later date as ‘ emporiolum non inelegans ’— 
id not depend for its prosperity merely on farming and the market- 
ing of agricultural produce. Many of its citizens were engaged in 
^oyc-making, rope-making, weaving, dyeing, leather-dressing and 
sin^r crafts, and its economic as well as its civic life reflected an 
active, resourceful and essentially mature community. The town, 
moreover, had lived often on the fringe of great events. Nearby 
was Warwick Castle, home of Richard Neville the King-Maker, 
loadcn with antique fables ’ ^; eleventh-century Kenilworth, 
surrounded by walls 20 feet thick, which the barons had held against 


^ An affectionate picture of Warwickshire is given in 
Drayton was a native of the county. 


Drayton’s Polyolbion. 
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Henry HI; and the great city of Coven^, with its wide-famed 
IVliracle Plays, its monastery and churches, its thriving industries and 
wealth of civic legend. This part of Warwickshire and the West 
Midlands was rich in historical memories, and at the close of the 
Middle Ages its ancient conflicts had flared anew in the Wars of the 
Roses. This last struggle of a waning feudalism ^ had deeply <hvided 
the Midlands, Coventry supporting the Red Rose and Warwick the 
White, and battles fought in the Cotswold countryside made men 
pray that 

No more the thirsty entrance of tliis soil 

Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood: 

No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 

Nor bruise her flowerets with the armed hoofs 
Of hostile paces. 

1 Hett IVli 5. 


Although Stratford was not corporately implicated in these events, its 
people cannot have passed their fives in bucolic unawareness of the 
larger life beyond their fields. 

The English Reformation was unusual in being one of the few 
revolutions in history to be initiated by a ruling class, and in a place 
like Stratford it took the form, at least in its earlier stages, of a series 
of arbitrary changes imposed by an external authority whose impact 
had hitherto been seldom experienced. The concept of a sovereign 
law-giving power being theoretically unknown in the Middle Ages, 
these changes were little understood at first, and, whether they were 
understood or not, were largely resented. In Stratford, as elsewhere, 
the religious innovations were accompanied by social changes which 
struck at the roots of the town’s traditional fife. Since the saying of 
perpetual Masses seemed to Protestants to arrogate to man the 
Almighty’s prerogative of forgiveness, the Chantry College founded 
by Bishop Ralph de Stratford was suppressed, and the house became 
a private residence which was occupied in Shakespeare’s day by his 
friend Thomas Combe. Charitable guilds too were denounced as 
nurslings of superstition, so the Guild of the Holy Cross was dis¬ 
solved, its school dispersed and its property confiscated by the 
Crown; the town was bereft not merely of education but of its 
organs of self-government. But Stratford was more fortunate than 


thl conaicts in the Great Rebellion bore 

the famb^ st^p of the feudal foUow-my-leader. It is interesting to note, too, 
that the first shots of the Grwt Rebellion were exchanged in a dis^ct which had 

Wars^f Wars of Hcn^ UI as weU as during the 

dSj a h from Banbury to Warwick. Uttle more 

than a day s march from Evesham where de Montfort felL 
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some. In 1553, after a bewildering interregnum of six or seven 
years, Edward VI gave the town a charter which revived the old 
Guild as the new Corporation of Stratford. In the meantime the 
Bishop of Worcester had forfeited his two Stratford manors to the 
Duke of Northumberland. On their eventually reverting to the 
Crown, they were transferred in 1562 to Ambrose Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, who was lord of the manor during the first twenty-six 
years of Shakespeare’s life. 

In the long run, therefore, the Reformation did not seriously 
interfere with Stratford’s steady growth in importance and pros¬ 
perity. The chantry priests were gone, but it is unlikely that ?.iy- 
one much missed them; the endowing of perpetual Masses tied up 
money which could be devoted to more tangible uses. The people 
were still christened, wed and buried at Holy Trinity, as most of 
them always had been, and the new Corporation at once resumed all 
the powers and duties of the Guild. The royal charter endowed it 
with the Guild’s former property, the chapel, guildhall, school, 
almshouse and various holdings in real estate; the Guild’s former 
officers became municipal officers and sat on the town council, and 
Stratford became once more a little self-governing community 
which the ‘ free men of the Corporation ’ ruled with an unchallenged 
authority. The progression of offices to be held by Jolin Shakespeare 
displays the immense scope of the Corporation’s activities. Eliza¬ 
bethan Stratford was still subject to a wide-reaching paternal ad¬ 
ministration faithful to the mediaeval tradition. Wages and prices 
were controlled and local industry was protected—quite literally 
protected on occasion, for the council equipped an armed force to 
repel the enterprising traders of Coventry: the commercial feud 
between Ephesus and Syracuse, in which Aegcon’s life might be 
forfeit, was an authentic contemporary touch, though Shakespeare 
heightened the colouring for dramatic purposes. Once more a 
vigorous sumptuary legislation prescribed the citizens’ diet and dress, 
forbade the playing of cards, imposed fmes for profanity and pre¬ 
scribed penalties for those who fouled the streets with refuse (Jolin 
Shakespeare was fined the considerable sum of one shilling for leaving 
a ‘ sterquinarium ’ outside his house, and his friend John Sadliiff \vas 
fined for winnowing peas in Chapel Lane and leaving the chaff 
for his pigs), or left their dogs unmuzzled or allowed their ducks to 
wander unrestrained. At the same time the school was re-founded 
as the King’s New School of Stratford-upon-Avon (and to this day 
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salary of £20 a year, which was double the salary paid to the masters 
of most schools and larger than the emolument of most University 
Fellows. The master had still to be in holy orders and receive a 
licence from the Bishop, and he still taught the old fortifying 
discipline of classical studies which had been the staple nourishment 
of grammar-schools since grammar-schools began. Having pos¬ 
sessed themselves again of their traditional forms of education and 
the only form of government they could remember, the people of 
Stratford resumed the interrupted tenor of their useful lives. 

In the middle years of the century—certainly before 1552, the 
year in which he was fined for leaving a dung-hill outside his house— 
John Shakespeare, a farmer of the neighbouring village of Snitter- 
ficld, came to live in Stratford. Tradition has declared him to have 
been butcher, wool-merchant, com-chandlcr, maltster and many 
other things, but he was a member of the Guild of Glovers, Whit- 
tawers and Collar-makers. Although, like several other Stratford 
tradesmen, he may have kept up his farm and sold country produce 
from it,^ primarily he was a whittawer, or whitc-tawer, a craftsman 
who dressed the softer skins, such as sheep, deer and kid, and made 
them into purses, girdles, fine gloves and even parchment. He 
must at once have prospered in this skilled and reputable calling, and 
at the same time have earned the respect of his fellow-citizens, for in 
1556 he bought a house in Henley Street, where he had probably 
been living as a tenant since liis arrival in the town, and another in 
Grcenhill Street; and in the same year he received his first municipal 
office, the gratifying post of ale-taster, who was charged with 
ensuring tliat the ale sold by the iim-kcepers conformed to the 
quality prescribed by the Corporation. 

A year or two later he married Mary, youngest of the eight 
daughters of Robert Arden of Wilmcote. It is impossible to trace 
the Shakespeares farther back than John’s father Richard, but the 
Ardens boasted a lineage which stretched back beyond the Norman 
Conquest. The Saxon Turchill somehow managed to win the 
mvour of the new settlers and avoid the confiscation of his estates. 
Adopting the Norman practice of employing a surname, he chose 
the name of Arden from the forests where his ancestors had lived, 


c Shakespeare sued Tolm Walford of Marlborough, in the Court of 
Common Pleas, for ^21 for wool bought in Stratford in 1568. Professor Leslie 
Hotson who discovered this document, takes it to be proof tLt as KoZTLcScd 

&nley Str"e'’tTiL"«s as he conducted hh 

in wool must have been oly a 
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and in that name he is recorded in the Domesday Survey as a holder of 
land. The Ardens rose to wealth and influence with de Montfort, 
but Sir Thomas Arden was taken prisoner in the rout at Evesham. 
He must have shown some circumspection in saving his life in what 
the chronicler called ‘ the murder of Evesham, for battle none it 
was *, but he had to ransom himself at the price of the forfeiture of 
his estates. The family somehow recovered their influence, for in 
1438 a Robert Arden was High Sheriff of the county. Once more a 
civil war brought a setback to their fortunes, for Robert espoused 
the Yorkist cause in one of its less auspicious moments and was 
attainted and beheaded in 1452. Although Edward IV later restored 
the Ardens to their estates, the real legatee of the Wars of the Roses 
was the triumphant Tudor, who acquired the wealth and property 
of the defeated on both sides. In the sixteenth century an Arden 
again took the wrong side in a national crisis. At a time when to 
be a Cathohe was to profess oneself a traitor and the secret ally of 
Spain, Edward Arden adhered to the faith of his ancestors, openly 
declaring himself a recusant and keeping a ‘ Massing priest ’ in his 
household disguised as a gardener. With the confidence of one 
whose family claimed descent from Guy of Warwick, if not from 
King Alfred himself, he referred to his neighbour at Kenilworth, 
the Earl of Leicester, as an upstart adulterer; being correct on both 
counts. These indiscretions notwithstanding, he became High 
Sheriff of Warwickshire in 1575; but eight years later he was 
accused—perhaps unjustly—of being implicated in the attempt of a 
crazy kinsman, John Somerville, to shoot the Queen, and was 
attainted and hanged at Tyburn. 

Mary Arden’s father was descended from a younger brother of the 
Ardens of Park Hall, and throughout the years of change he was 
seemingly content to cultivate his estates at Snitterficld and Wilm- 
cote. At Asbies, a fifty-acre property in Snitterfleld, his tenant was 
Richard Shakespeare, so Mary Arden was marrying the son of her 
father’s tenant, and to the house in Henley Street she brought the 
secure and gracious ways that arc the fruit of gentle birth and an 
assured inheritance. Even those who have allowed themselves to 
pontificate most freely about the marriage of her famous son have 
refrained from speculation about her own marriage. It often 
happens that in the parentage of genius the mother is the stronger 
partner and a woman of commanding personality, but Mary 
Shakespeare remains in the shadows. Her share in the glover’s 
business in Henley Street, or in the vicissitudes of her husband’s 
public career, is unknown; she bore him eight children, acquiesced 
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in the mortgaging of her inheritance at Asbies, and outlived him 
by seven years, but to the question, ^Vhat s her history ? , we can 
only reply with Viola, * A blank, my lord We may speculate if 
we will on the influence she may have exercised upon her son, 
but we have no warrant for it. 

Upon his marriage John Shakespeare launched himself into an 
honourable and successful career in the service of the commumty. 
In 1557 he was elected as a burgess to the town council; in 1558 
he was made constable and was reappointed to the office in the 
following year, when the duties of anecror, who had the responsi¬ 
bility of assessing the penalties for offences for which no punishment 
was prescribed by statute, were added to him. Between 1561 and 
1563 he served two terms as chamberlain, with the duty of keeping 
the borough accounts, and it is an indisputable tribute both to his 
honesty and to his financial capacity that in the following term he 
was delegated to assist the new chamberlains in their work. In his 
period of office he was diligent in restoring dilapidated property ^ 
and in collecting donations for families distressed by visitations of the 
plague. In 1565 he became an alderman, and in 1568 he attained to 
the highest office which the town could offer, that of bailiff, or 
presiding officer of the Corporation, directly responsible to the lord 
of the manor for the community’s affairs. It was an eventful year, 
for Mary Stuart was being held captive in the Midlands and the 
forces of the Counter-Reformation were looking to her as a focus of 
revolt. The recruiting-officers of the Earls of Leicester and War¬ 
wick were busy in the county mustering soldiers for the army which 
they led to the defeat of the Northern Earls. By way of diversion 
Stratford was visited by two comranics of players, the Queen’s 
Men and Worcester’s Men, and to John Shakespeare fell the duty 
of granting them licences to play in the old guildhall. For some 
years yet his prosperity flowed on a rising tide. In 1571 he was 
chief alderman and deputy-bailiff' to his friend Adrian Quiney; 
and four years later he was rich enough to buy the two houses 
annexed to his home in Henley Street. Finally, in 1576, he 
proposed to set the crown on a notable career of public service, 
making his first application for a coat-of-arms and the status of 
* gentleman ’. 

Thus the home to which William Shakespeare was bom was one 
substantially blessed with the rewards of material prosperity and the 
esteem due to active and disinterested service. His mother was of 
gentle birth and was connected with an old and distinguished 

1 So long M it was not ecclesiastical property, see below, page 19. 
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Warwickshire family; his father, who came of yeoman stock, had 
apparently developed a successful business in the town and further¬ 
more, by virtue of his dignity as a Justice of the Peace and the offices 
he had held in the Stratford Corporation, was about to raise himself 
to the same social level as his wife. John Shakespeare was not a 
rough, unlettered tradesman. His habit of signing official docu¬ 
ments, not with his name, but with his mark—usually a drawing of 
his glover’s compasses—led the eighteenth century to the hasty 
belief that he was illiterate; but a mark of this sort was commonly 
set on public documents and was thought to be somehow more 
impressive than an autograph signature. We do not know whether 
William Shakespeare grew up in an atmosphere of books and 
cultured conversation: probably he did not. But his father was un¬ 
mistakably a man of enterprise and practical ability, and of a higher 
social standing than, for instance, Marlowe the shoemaker or Jonson 
the bricklayer; his status was more nearly equivalent to that of 
Spenser the clothier, Greene the saddler or Lodge the grocer, and it is 
improbable that for practical common-sense he would have needed 
to fear comparison with Milton the scrivener. 

William was not the eldest child of John Shakespeare’s marriage. 
First came two girls, Joan and Margaret, who died in infancy; and 
when William was hurried to his baptism in Holy Trinity on 26 April 
1564,^ his parents probably feared that before a few weeks were past 
they would be sadly following another little coffin to the church¬ 
yard. For, at the end of the long, meatless winter, April was the 
cruellest month; and in 1564 Stratford was gripped by a plague 
which carried off nearly 250 people in six months. But the child 
survived, and a certain physical toughness must always have been 
characteristic of him, for the Elizabethan theatre was no place for 
weaklings. Five more children followed : Gilbert in 1566, another 
Joan in 1569, Anne in 1571, Richard in 1574 and Edmund in 1580. 
All but Anne outgrew the dangerous years of childhood, though 
only Joan outlived William. 

So far the picture is firm and definite. We know surprisingly 
much about Shakespeare’s background, about his family, the size and 
appearance of the town where he was bom and the avocations of his 
fcUow-townsmcn. Wc know too what his own destiny should 

J. “ raercly a convention which accepts 23 April, St. George’s Day, as the date 
w ^ birth. The rate of mortality was so high tlut infants were usually hurried to 
tneir Mpcisin within a few days of their birth, and this would have been additionally 

plague in the town. Likewise there is no historical justification for 
the choice of the room now publicly exhibited as the Birthplace. It is possible that 
he was bom in his father’s house in Grccnhill Street. 
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have been. He should have gone to the grammar-school, appren¬ 
ticed himself to his father’s craft and in due course, having married a 
Sadler or a Quiney or a Rogers, have settled down to run the business 
in Henley Street, varying the routine perhaps with an occasional 
turn of municipal office. But his future had a different pattern; 
and it is most disappointing that after the stage has been set, as it 
were, in full view of the audience, the curtain should fall the moment 
the action is due to begin. We are faced now by two impenetrable 
mysteries which have not yet yielded their secret: there is no 
certain explanation of the sudden change in John Shakespeare’s 
fortunes after 1576, and we know absolutely nothing of the formative 
and decisive years which ended in his son’s going to London to seek 
his living as a common player. After the record of his baptism in 
1564 the next certain fact about Shakespeare is that in 1582 he was 
granted a licence by the Bishop of Worcester to marry Anne Whate- 
ley of Temple Grafton. Ten years later a well-known London 
dramatist referred to him in terms which indicate that he was by 
then beginning to make his name as an actor and a dramatist. Of 
the years between there is no trace. 


The Shakespeare boys ought to have gone to the King’s New 
School, where most of the sons of Stratford were educated, and 
probably they did. Americans, at least, arc sometimes shown the 
very desk at which William sat and the hom-book at which he 
acquired the alphabet and the Lord’s Prayer, but they should take 
warning that there is no evidence that he attended the school at all. 
If he did not, it must have been because he had at an early age the 
singing voice and good looks which sometimes earned country 
boys a place in the choir of some nobleman’s household; and it may 
be that his mother, with ambitions to remove her eldest son from his 
apparent destiny in the glover’s shop, importuned her father’s family 
to use their influence to fmd a place for him. The fact remains, 
however, that at some time in his life Shakespeare acquainted himself 
with the formal routine of grammar-school studies. 

The Elizabethan boy began his schooling at the age of five in the 
petty school, where he learned his alphabet, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Catechism and the Creed, and conducted his first hesitant experi¬ 
ments wi^ nurnbers. Thereafter his schooldays, * frightful des¬ 
perate wild and furious md lasting firom seven in the morning until 
five at mght. were spent beuveen the ages of seven and fourt^n, at 
the grammar-school. The curriculum consisted chiefly of Latin 

SrinaTedf ? -^^ch introduced Httle change 

rmal education, its imphed purpose was to train men to be parsons. 
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Its hard core was Lyly s Grammatica Latina, which was decreed by 
royal proclamation to be the sole authority for use in schools. 
Havmg 'wath the frequent prompting of ‘jerks of the breech’ 
mastered the rudiments of grammar, the pupils were taught to apply 
them by studying exercises from elementary phrase-books like the 
Sententiae Pueriles; after which they went on to read certain ap¬ 
proved worb and authors, such as the fables of Aesop, the forti^ng 
maxims of Cato, the Eclogues of Virgil and Baptista Spagnolo of 
Mantua (the ‘ good old Mantuan ’ beloved of Holofemes), Cicero, 
Sallust, Horace, Ovid and the Copia Rcrum et Verbortun of Erasmus 
They learned little else. They had a smattering of arithmetic, but 
they were not seriously troubled with French, the language of the 
traditional enemy. Their only considerable relaxation was to read 
the New Testament in Greek and the English version of the Bible, 
known as the Bishops Bible, which was prepared early in the reign 
under the direction of Matthew Parker.^ For all its rigidity, t&s 
austere curriculum provided a common stock of legend and story 
wluch gave enrichment to the hves of many diverse men, and its 
sohd grounding in classical history was held to furnish Elizabethan 
statesmen with a fund of warnings and examples sufficient for the 
conduct of public affairs; but its most valuable achievement was 
that its objective and undeviating investigation of all the arts of 
language—not its grammar and syntax merely but its use as an 
instrument of reason or a key to unlock the heart—taught its pupils 
an unrivalled mastery of expression. 

If Shakespeare did not undergo this discipline, it is surprising: 
surprising chiefly because in Stratford it was the natural thing for a 
boy of his class to do, and especially for the eldest son of one of the 
town’s foremost citizens. For what it is worth, moreover, his plays 
and poetry seem to reveal an intimate familiarity with the whole 
process of education. It is not merely that he could at will illustrate 
his verse by allusions to the myths and heroes of classical antiquity, 
for no writer of the Renaissance period could help doing that: 
he seems to be always betraying evidence of having in the first 
^tance acquired his Latin and his little Greek at the feet of Holo- 
femes himself and of having failed to relish the experience. The 
study of Lyly s Grammatica Latina, which Elizabethan schoolboys 
had to learn by heart, is recollected in the scene ^ in which Sir Hugh 

‘Stratford bemg a Puritan town, the school possibly used instead the Geneva 
S version compiled by Calvin and a committee of Marian 

^ MWW\W i. 
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Evans puts young ^William through his paces; Holofemes and Sir 
Nathaniel litter their speech with snatches of grammar the 
sublimely absurd ‘ a sold feminine saluteth us ’) and of Ae formal 
phrases of the Sententiae Pueriles.^ From King John the lines 

* I shall beseech you —that is Question now. 

And then comes Answer^ like an absey-book: 

* O, sir says Answefy ‘ at your best command; 

At your employment; at your service, sir *. 

KJI ii9S- 

show familiarity with the students* Primer. Again, Katherine’s 
‘ Fair as a text B in a copy-book * (LLL V ii 42) refers to the laborious 
exercises by which schoolboys were taught to write the * old English ’ 
script that was fashionable at the time. Everywhere Shakespeare’s 
attitude to the aridities of professional Logic and Rhetoric is that of a 
man who has been obliged to submit to their discipline rather by 
compulsion than by choice. We need not attach particular import¬ 
ance to his 

whining schoolboy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school, 

AYLI n vii 145. 

or to such remarks as 

Love goes toward love as schoolboys from their books, 

Rjnii 157. 

for a man does not need to have gone to school himself in order to 
know that most schoolboys would rather be elsewhere. But we do 
seem to find evidence of a positive dislike of the pains attendant upon 
a formal education and of the sort of man who enjoyed being ‘ a 
domineering pedant o’er the boy *. It has frequently been observed 
that schoolmasters were the only class of being whom he excluded 
from his all-embracing sympathy. He seems to have found them 
merely ridiculous. Sir Hugh, who combined teaching with his 
pastoral duties, is a strutting bantam, Pinch a superstitious ass; 
and Holofemes, named after one of whom ‘ it is declared through 
the whole earth that thou only art excellent and of a wonderful 
knowledge , struggles to a fleeting humanity only when the courtiers 
have punctured his self-esteem. The whole theme of Love's 
Labour s Lost is a protest against the tyranny of book-learning and 

* LLL IV ii and V i. 
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the pedantries of Euphuism. Shakespeare loved books, and his 
beloved Ovid, whom he must have studied first at whatever school 
he did attend, was an inspiration to him all his life, but he seems to 
have felt that the routine schooling of his day was inimical to the true 
ends of Humanism. 

It is dangerous, however, to press this argument too far, for it is 
never wise to infer biographical data from things which Shakespeare 
put into his plays.^ He pecked up information ‘ as pigeons pease * 
and uttered it as his dramatic necessities required. He had, more¬ 
over, the poet’s faculty of completely identifying himself with the 
feelings and experiences of other men, and the mere fact that he was 
familiar with the educational curriculum of his day, and conceived a 
certain response to it, is not, alas, proof that he studied it at the Strat¬ 
ford school. He could have learned parts of it from a tutor in a 
private house, and picked up a good deal more from the conversation 
of his friends. He had many opportunities, too, of studying the 
habits of schoolmasters, for in a httle town like Stratford the dominie, 
although not necessarily respected, was something of a personage. 
The Stratford schoolmasters whom he would have known as a boy 
were Walter Roche, who left in 1574 to become rector of a neigh¬ 
bouring village; Simon Hunt, who left the town when his Catholic 
sympathies became an embarrassment, and seems to have become a 
Jesuit; and Thomas Jenkins, a Welshman, whose effervescent energy 
may have inspired the character of Sir Hugh Evans. All three were 
Oxford men and Fellows of their Colleges, an indication of the 
quahty of teacher the Stratford school was able to attract. When 
Jenkins left in 1579—apparently he became a soldier, but it is perhaps 
too fanciful to suggest that he may have inspired Flucllcn as well as 
Sir Hugh—he was succeeded by John Cotton, another Oxford man, 
but by that time Shakespeare would in any case have left school. 
After this period of frequent changes the school acquired a master 
who reigned for more than forty years. This was the locally- 
celebrated Alexander Aspinall, a Lancashire man and a graduate of 
Brasenose, who combined his academic attainments with an un¬ 
expected capacity for civic and commercial affairs. He held various 
municipal offices, including those of chamberlain and alderman, and 
conducted successful transactions in wool, yam and malt. Partly 
out of recognition of this versatility, but more particularly in tribute 
to the vast esteem in which he held himself, he was known in 
Stratford as * Great Philip Macedon *. He, surely, rather than any 
of the teachers whom Shakespeare may have known at school, was 

^ Sec Chapter XI. 
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the original of Holofemes, and Shakespeare may have generalised his 
dislike of Aspinall’s academic conceit into a contempt for all of his 
profession. But it should be obvious that all this is conjecture. 
In the absence of the school registers for the relevant period, we do 
not know whether Shakespeare went to the grammar-school or 
whether he did not; and if we think it probable that he did, it is 
safer to base the supposition on the common practice of burgesses 
sons in a town like Stratford than on an imaginative reconstruction 
of Shakespeare*s schooldays derived from selected passages in his 
plays. 

When Shakespeare was about thirteen, some mysterious and im- 
explained disaster came upon his father. In 1575 he had bought 
some additional property and in the following year had appUed for a 
coat-of-arms; successful alike as a tradesman and as a citizen, he 
must have been worth some three hundred pounds in property 
and goods, with apparently every prospect of entering upon a 
prosperous and respected old age. But in January 1577 he was 
missing from a meeting of the council, for only the second time 
since his election twenty years previously; and apart from a solitary 
appearance in 1582 to vote for the election of his friend John Sadler 
as bailiff, he did not attend again before he was finally deposed in 
1586. In 1578 he mortgaged his wife’s estate at Asbies to her 
brother-in-law Edmund Lambert for ;£40, and the next year he 
made over her share in the Snitterfield estate to her nephew Robert 
Webbe. Other seeming evidences of financial embarrassment soon 
followed. Early in 1578 he was assessed at 3s. -id., lialf the normal 
rate, for a levy which was imposed to raise extra pikemen and 
gunmen against the supposed machinations of the Pope, and although 
he was presented with nine othots for non-payment, it is unlikely 
that the money was ever extracted from him. Although he was 
assessed as low as 4d. a week for the poor-rate, he would not pay 
that either, and he seems to have been excused the usual fines for 
non-attendance at the council. He had leased one of his Henley 
Street houses to one William Burbage, but the arrangement had for 
some reason broken down and Burbage sued him for the refund of 
the fine of the lease. The sum was only -{^7, but the proceedings 
dragged on for ten years and were even called to London and it still 
IS not certain that it was ever paid. In 1585 he was sued for a debt 
by John Browne, a wooUen-draper; Browe gained the verdict, but 
reported that his victim * had nothing whereon to distrain *. Once 
more, John Shakespeare made himself surety for £10 of a debt owed 
by his brother Henry to a money-lender named Nicholas Lane, 
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Henry failing in his obligations. Lane at length sued John for the 
money. With the verdict again going against him, John was 
arrested, released on securities provided by a friend and again taken 
to court; he succeeded in getting the case referred to the Queen’s 
Bench, where its outcome is unknown. Finally, in 1592 he was 
among a small group of men presented for recusancy with the 
appended excuse that ‘ these last nine come not to church for fear of 
process for debt 

At one time it was customary to take these matters at their face 
value and assume that Alderman Shakespeare was suddenly smitten 
by a financial disaster which left him unable to meet his obligations 
and consequently ashamed to take his old seat at the meetings of the 
Corporation. But this explanation does not accord with the simple 
fact that Shakespeare continued to be a man of substance. One 
possible explanation is that some of the documents in the Stratford 
Court of Record refer to another John Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
was not an uncommon name in sixteenth-century Warwickshire (Sir 
Edmund Chambers has traced it in twenty-four different places in 
the county) ^ and John has always been the commonest of Christian 
names; and there certainly was a John Shakespeare, by trade a 
corvisor, or cobbler, in Stratford at this very time. But in most 
cases qualifying details are present which make it certain that it is the 
Alderman who is concerned, and we have to find some reason why a 
man still reasonably wealthy should suddenly have begun to refuse to 
meet some of his obligations. There is no record of his having sold 
any of his property or his business; and although there was some 
decline in Stratford's prosperity during the general depression in the 
last decade of the century, we have no reason for supposing that this 
affected the glover’s shop in Henley Street in the seventies. Further¬ 
more, even while he was refusing to make various quite modest 
payments, he was ready to spend a deal of money in other directions. 
In 1580 he tried to recover possession of Asbics by repaying Lambert 
the money he had raised on it, but apparently Lambert refused to 
allow the mortgage to be redeemed until Shakespeare had discharged 
certain other debts to him. On Lambert’s death in 1587 the property 
passed to his son John, whereupon Shakespeare made another 
attempt to recover it and brought Lambert before the Queen’s 
Bench at Warwick. His claim must have been unsuccessful, for in 
1597 he brought a Chancery suit against Lambert. This too seems 
to have failed and it is unlikely tliat Asbies was ever recovered by the 
Shakcspcarcs; the fact remains, however, that the man who was 

‘ IVUltam Shakespeare II App E. 
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reported as having nothing upon which a creditor could distrain 
was none the less able to afford the luxury of legal proceedings in 
order to establish his right to pay the sum of £^40 for the recovery of 
some property. In 1580 also, at the very time when he was first 
trying to redeem Asbies, he was summoned before the Queen at 
Westminster to be bound over to keep the peace. We do not know 
what gave occasion for this summons, but it is clear that in the eyes 
of the government he was a man who for some heterodoxy of 
thought, or maybe for some hastiness of speech or action, needed to 
be brought to London to give his assurances of good behaviour in the 
future. It is clear also that the authorities regarded him as a man of 
means, for when he failed to appear he was fined ;£20, and his two 
sureties were fined ^10 each. Nor was that all, for one of these 
sureties, Robert Awdley of Nottingham, was likewise summoned 
and likewise failed to appear, and Shakespeare, who in his turn had 
gone bail for Awdley, was fined a further £,20. A total of £40^ 
the value of Asbies, was a very considerable sum, but in the absence 
of further proceedings this may have been a debt which he did pay. 
In 1586, again, when he was refusing to pay his debt to John Browne, 
a professional money-lender accepted hun as an adequate security for 
£10 of the loan made to his brother, and in the same year his 
recognisances were accepted for the same amount by the Coventry 
magistrates on behalf of Michael Pryce, a tinker of Henley Street, 
who had been arrested for felony. In 1591 and 1592, finally, when 
he was supposed to have been lurking in his house in fear of the 
constable, he was in fact serving in the courts as a juryman and was 
being employed with other citiaens in prrparmg inventories of the 
goods of two Stratfordians lately deceased. 

His troubles, then, were not financial, for although he refused to 
pay various minor debts, he was wealthy enough to offer to stand as 
a surety on a number of occasions, and in 1580 he was even able to 
afford the luxury of the doubtless gratifying gesture of disregarding 
a royal summons, an indulgence which cost him altogether £40. 
He still owned his Henley Street property when he died in 1601, so 
he can never have been in really desperate straits*^ Nor were his 
troubles the consequence of some personal disgrace, such as in¬ 
temperance or the suspicion of dishonest dealings in his business 
lor he contmued to have the respect of his fellow-citizens Pdh 


fl, V w*!,'a •*? f' application for a coat-of-arms was renewed, it was stated 

that he had laiids and teacments, of good wealth and substance S<oo * AUowin 
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colleagues on the council clearly sympathised with his misfortune, for 
they did not fine him for his continued absence; and they as clearly 
hoped that before long he would be back with them, for they kept 
his place waiting for nearly ten years before they at length struck 
him from the hst of aldermen, giving as their reason that Mr. 
Shakespeare doth not come to the halls when they be warned, nor 
hath not done, of long time *. Six years later they were still defend¬ 
ing him, for when asked to present the authorities with a list of 
recusants, they excused Shakespeare’s absence from church on the 
obviously fantastic ground that fear of arrest for debt kept him at 
home, as though it were only on Sundays and Feasts that a man 

might be arrested. 

Recusancy probably touches the heart of the matter, for the 
pressure of the time compelled men to decide their allegiances. 
When John Shakespeare first took municipal office, and could be 
forced, like all office-holders, to swear loyalty to his sovereign and 
to the form of reUgion by law established, Protestantism was being 
watered with the blood of Mary’s martyrs. In the heroism of these 
few it was easy to forget the greed and fanaticism which had dis¬ 
figured the Protestant innovations of the previous reign, and Strat¬ 
ford men learned with horror of the chain of fires with which Mary 
encircled their town. John Rogers, the first of her victims, ^ 
Warwickshire man; so was the second, Lawrence Saunders, who 
was burned at Coventry; the third was Hooper, formerly Stratford s 
Bishop. Hugh Latimer, one of the Oxford martyrs, was known and 
loved in the district, where he had once championed a little nest of 
Protestants at Hampton Lucy. As the fires blazed in the neighbour¬ 
ing towns of Leicester, Northampton and Banbury, as well as iii the 
cathedral cities of Coventry, Gloucester, Lichfield and Oxford, the 
Stratford records tell a story of deepening divisions within the town, 
of serious brawls in the streets and diminishing respect for the law 
and its officers. 

John Shakespeare was a constable at the critical time when Mary 
died and her sister Efizabeth succeeded, but at Stratford, as elsewhere, 
change was accomplished gradually and peacefully. Elizabeth s 

S 'se was to steer her course midway between the competing 
bihties of Rome and Geneva and draw up a settlement which 
should purge the faith of Romish corruptions without abandoning 
the cultural heritage of Western Europe. Her compromise was 
essentially English in its freedom from the restraints of logic or 
consistency, but since it was devised for the use of Englishmen, that 
was no great matter. The result of her efforts was that Anglicanism 
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became the least fanatical and the most traditional of the reformed 
religions; but immediately her aim was to make her settlement less a 
repository of spiritual truth than a test and symbol of national 
loyalty. She professed no desire to * make windows into men’s 
souls *; the strength and limitations of her statesmanship were alike 
contained in her own statement of her purpose: ‘ We never had any 
meaning or intent that our subjects should be troubled or molested 
in any matter of faith ... as long as they shall show themselves quiet 
and conformable 


For many of her subjects, however, the quest for spiritual truth 
was a compulsion which dismissed as irrelevant the political anxieties 
the Queen could not so easily ignore. The first phase of the English 
Reformation was by and large an administrative revolution con¬ 
ducted by the government on the approved sixteenth-century 
principle of cuius regh, eius religto *; but in its second phase, which 
occupied the long reign of Elizabeth, the people tried to take charge 
of events and force the government to abandon the makeshift 
settlement which had been drawn up in 1559. Stripped of the 
doctrinal differences which split its adherents into mistrustful sects, 
the movement known as Puritanism gathered together all those 
men who rejected the Elizabethan Settlement because it was founded 
on political expediency rather than on the Word of God; and the 
dominant issue of the reign, invading its political, diplomatic and 

even its economic history, was whether expediency should continue 
to prevail. 

In Stratford the Catholic vicar, Roger Dyos, v/as easily disposed 
ot, tor Ills parishioners simply refused to pay his stipend, and he was 
replaced m 1561 by John Bretchgin’Ie, a man of firm Protestant 
pmiciplw and a wide Protestant acqua rjtance who presently brought 
ms old friend John Brownsword to be master of the school. The 
^uence of the powerful neighbouring families of Dudley and 
Lucy released the Protestant tendencies of a district where the 
hUzabethan Settlement was from the first unacceptable. The earliest 
manifestation of Puritan activity in England was a campaign to do 
away with the rehes of the Amorites ■. or those external of the 
coratry s traditional wor^p which were held to be godless survivak 

IrZ i K •’r'-fugitives had been 
^ron vhotl^^ *7 residence m Frankfort, Geneva and other Calvinist 
strongholds and they returned in force to apply an unwelcome 

pressure to El^heth and her ministers. Their fim success was to 
give the royal Injunctions of 1559 a more Protestant fl^ouTAan 
he government liad formerly intended. ‘ The scenic apparatus of 
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worship is now under agitation *, Bishop Jewel reported, and in their 
final shape the Injunctions gave authority for the removal of* Popish 
peltry ’ from the fabric of the churches. They ordered the clergy 
to ‘ take away, utterly extinct, and destroy ’ images, shrines, pic¬ 
tures and * all other monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, 
idolatry and superstition The commission was splendidly wide 
for men with the mood to destroy, and the later worshipper found 
only * bare ruined choirs where once the sweet birds sang The 
outcome, as Elizabeth presently complained, was to leave ‘ the place 
of prayer desolate of all cleanliness and sweet ornament for such a 
place, whereby it might be known as a place provided for divine 
service . For the gratification of the ‘ Germanical natures roods 
were defaced and the rood-lofts pulled down, chancels converted 
into sties for the incumbent’s pigs and playgrounds for his children, 
altar-stones carried away to serve as aldermen’s dinner-tables, vest¬ 
ments used to make robes for parsons’ wives or sold to strolling 
players, organ-pipes and the lead wrappings of the dead melted 
down to serve the humblest domestic uses. Marston’s Malevole 
expressed in his own sour fashion the aspirations of the zealous 
Calvinist: 

I mean to turn pure Rochelle Churchman, I. . . . Because I’ll live 
lazily, rail upon authority; deny King’s supremacy in things indifferent, 
and be a Pope in mine own parish. ... I ha’ seen a sumptuous steeple 
turned to a stinking privy: more beastly, the sacredest place made a 
Dog’s kennel: nay, most inhuman, the ston’d coffins of long fled 
Christians burst up, and made Hogs’ troughs. 

Malcontent II v 128. 

Because they feared or respected the Cloptons, who were Catho¬ 
lics, the Stratford Corporation for a time held their hand; but this 
restraint was removed when Sir William Clopton fled abroad in 
1563, and John Shakespeare was chamberlain when the rood-loft 
was taken from the guild chapel, a wooden table substituted for the 
stone altar, the pictured saints disfigured and the nave divided from 
the chancel. His adventurous year as bailiff, when Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was moved from one midland house to another and eventually 
held for safety at Coventry while the Northern Rebellion was de¬ 
feated, brought near to Stratford the perilous consequences of Catho¬ 
lic conspiracy. The immediate result was the hasty departure of 
the new vicar, William Butcher, and his curate, who were suspected 
of doubtful allegiance to the Protestant cause; the events of that 
year, and other events which soon followed—the Spanish victory at 
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Lepanto, the excommunication of the Queen, the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew—clarified men’s thinking about the issue that lay 
before them. Each year it became harder to be neutral, or un¬ 
decided, or indifferent; and each year more men were persuaded to 
reject as humiliating and dangerous the government’s policy of 
seeking to buy Catholic acquiescence at the price of refusing any 
further concessions to Protestantism. They held that the proper 
response to the Catholic challenge was not to adhere timorously 
to a spiritless and unhallowed compromise, but to meet it boldly, 
armoured in the righteousness of those who truly served God; for 
only a people whose faith was strongly rooted in the Word of God 
could hope to withstand the thrusts and stratagems of Antichrist. 
In the seventies, then, the Puritan cause gathered momentum. In 
1572 the government with difficulty silenced an attempt by the 
Commons to alter the Prayer Book; and this temporary defeat in 
London merely inflamed the Puritans to intensify their propaganda 
in the provinces. They found the area round Stratford a productive 
field for their efforts. Illustrating the long association between non¬ 
conformity and the textile industry, the town of Banbury, then a 
centre of the cloth trade, was so strong in the faith that Puritans 
were widely known as ‘ Banbury men In Stratford itself most of 
the leading citizens were energetically Puritan in practice and belief, 
and in 1571—the year when John Shakespeare was deputy-bailiff to 
Adrian Quincy—the Romish vestments in the church were solemnly 
inventoried and sold for the use of tlie councillors and their ladies. 
It is not impossible that young Wilham Shakespeare had a cope for 
coverlet to his bed. 

In the absence of any direct evidence whatsoever, it is usually 
inferred that Jolui Shakespeare 'iiid sympathetic, at least, with 
the Protestont disposition of \ if f^llow-to^vnsmcn, for he had been 
chamberlain when the oniamt "j. of the guild chapel were mutilated 
and deputy-bailiff when the vcitments were taken from the church. 
But if it be true that the causes of liis coming eclipse should be sought 
m his troubled conscience, he must at this time have been approach¬ 
ing a spiritual crisis. What brought it to a head was the appoint¬ 
ment ofjolm Whitgift to the Bishopric of Worcester. The see 
embraced an area in wliich Puritan activity was deliberately under- 
mmmg the Elizabethan Settlement, and the arrival of Whitgift in 
15'^, as successor to the Puritan Bullingham, initiated a campaign 
to bring both Puritans and Catholics imdcr the restraints which the 
law provided In his personal convictions Whitgift was an un- 
wavermg Calvimst. He regarded episcopacy itself as ‘ a thing 
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indifferent’, rejecting the Anglican belief in its divine institution; 
and in the Lambeth Articles dravm up under his supervision in 1595 
he accepted the full impUcations of the Calvinist theories of grace 
and damnation. Doctrinally this was the position of most of the 
Bishops who championed the Elizabethan Settlement. They re¬ 
garded the Settlement as imperfect in many serious respects, but 
they thought it was no time for Englishmen to be exchanging 
blows in the arena of dogmatic controversy. The law was the 
law, and it must be obeyed; and in view of the peril in which 
England stood, it was the duty of all loyal citizens to drop their 
private grievances and show a united front against the common 
enemy. 

As soon as Whitgift launched his campaign to bring his diocese 
into obedience, John Shakespeare ceased to attend the meetings of the 
council, and thereafter his actions were those of a man anxious to 
avoid the penalties of recusancy without compromising his con¬ 
science. He had reason to be apprehensive, for the Ecclesiastical 
Commission appointed in 1576 was empowered to imprison and 
punish by sequestration persons ‘ wilfully and obstinately absenting 
themselves from church The expedient of conveying his Asbics 
estate to Lambert was typical of the devices by which recusants 
sought to avoid confiscation. Lands were devised to tenants and 
goods handed to the safe-keeping of neighbours, in the hope that the 
ecclesiastical Visitors would believe that the cupboard was bare. 
Shakespeare’s actions at this time were all of a piece. Having, as he 
hoped, secured his Asbics and Snittcrficld properties by conveying 
them to relatives, he felt secure enough to defy the government; 
and when he was bound over to give sureties to keep the peace, 
he took the further precaution of distributing his sureties over three 
dioceses to make their recovery more difficult. He was not alto¬ 
gether successful and the gesture of defiance cost him ^40, but he 
probably thought it was worth it. Even his refusal to pay his assess¬ 
ments for pikemcn and the relief of the poor may have been a part of 
his determination to resist the government’s policy at all points, for 
the pikemen were to be mustered ‘ for the defence of the realm, 
against attempts both inward and outward against, that is, religious 
dissentients of whom the government disapproved; and the poor- 
rate was composed in part of fines exacted from recusants. His 
refusal to pay his other creditors, Burbage, Browne and Nicholas 
Lane, cannot, so far as we know, be attributed to conscience, but 
none the less it is not altogether surprising. Shakespeare was under 
a heavy strain at this time, and his mood was far from normal; 
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indeed, his behaviour shows a strong streak of perversity ^ which 
might well have induced him to repudiate his miiifest obligations, 
and if, as is not unlikely, he was suffering from some degree of 
* persecution mania *, his action in evading a few simple debts is not 
after all so strange. For Shakespeare took his troubles much more 
hardly than most. Other dissentients in Stratford were firm in their 
recusancy and probably took precautions to devise their property 
beyond tlie reach of the inquisitors, but they did not go to the 
extreme of absenting themselves from public business; and their 
long forbearance in awaiting his obviously-expected return seems 
to suggest that his colleagues on the council thought that Shakespeare 
was carrying his protest farther than was necessary. Nor did other 
recusants allow their zeal to betray them into an open conflict with 
the Queen*s Bench if they could conscientiously avoid it. 

If this interpretation of John Shakespeare’s difficulties is the right 
one, we have still to discover whether he was marked by the 
authorities as a Protestant recusant or a Catholic, and of this again 
there is no positive evidence. When the known facts will accord 
with cither conclusion, it is difficult to decide the problem objec¬ 
tively, and the champions of both faiths have confidently claimed the 
poet s father among their dedicates.^ W^hile in office he acquiesced, 
at least, in the destruction of the externals of Catholic worship, 
and he may even have taken an active part in it: which would seem 
to point to his having had Protestant sympathies until 1571, at any 
rate. Even this apparently safe inference has, however, to be 
qualified by the Tudor attitude to the holding of office, which was 
vastly different from the modem attitude. Office, from the highest 
ti( the lowest, was a sacred trust. Authority in the state had been 
expressly instituted by God for the order and well-being of man¬ 
kind, and kings and magh rates, being God’s representatives on earth, 
pa rticipated in His majesty. They were delegates, not of the general 
wm of the people, but of the divine plan for the ordering of their 
subjects. Thus the sixteenth century was unacquainted with the 
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act of resignation. An office-holder did not resign if the law bade 
him execute a policy of which he disapproved, for law was an 
instrument of the divine will and the individual conscience had no 
right to set itself up against ordinances which were presumed to have 
God s sanction. These ancient principles, which certainly controlled 
the policy of statesmen like Cranmer and Wliitgifc, and even induced 
adventurers like Thomas Cromwell to make speeches on the scaffold 
approving of the just laws which had condemned them to death, 
may seem somewhat remote from the municipal affairs of Stratford- 
on-Avon, but office was held on no other condition and hundreds of 
Tudor servants undoubtedly found themselves giving public endorse¬ 
ment to policies which their private judgment disliked. It is perhaps 
useful to bear in mind that John Shakespeare never resigned his 
place on the council; he merely absented himself until he was 
dismissed from it. 

Thus it is possible, although the modem critic may have difficulty 
in regarding it as probable, that even in the earlier days Shakespeare 
did not approve of the religious policy of the Corporation whose 
servant he was: he may even then have known a severe conflict 
between his public duty and his private conscience, a conflict which 
eventually he was able to resolve only by retiring from civic life. 
On the other hand, if he was a Protestant in 1571, he may not have 
been still a Protestant six years later. In the confusion of the times 
such revulsions of feeling were not uncommon, particularly as the 
divided counsels of Puritanism seemed to be carrying Englishmen 
farther and farther from the religious peace which all men desired. 
The violent actions, unbalanced language and emotional intransi¬ 
gence of the Puritan extremists at first alarmed and then alienated 
many who had once looked to them to light the way to truth. 
The stronger the original hope, the deeper the disillusion; the first 
sting of disappointment drove hundreds to take refuge in the 
traditional faith. Perhaps John Shakespeare was one of these. His 
behaviour after 1577 was scarcely that of a man who knew that in 
de^ng Whitgift and his ‘ trotting 'paritors ’ he had tiic support 
and approval of most of the people among whom he lived. For a 
time at least, he seems to nave been less afraid of defying the 
authorities than of facing his* fellow-men. To have been a Puritan 
recusant would not have disabled him from the service of his com- 


mumty, but he seems to liavc absented himself as though he felt that 
^ attendance would have been an embarrassment to his friends. 


In this he would have been deceiving himself, for Warwickshire 
Puritans, much as they hated Papists, hated Whitgift more. An 
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Elizabethan magistrate’s theoretical respect for the law did not dways 
extend to his active co-operation in its enforcement,^ and Whitgift’s 
campaign for the extennination of heretics broke down before the 
passive resistance of those whose nominal duty it was to present 
them for examination. His Visitors found themselves provided 
only with the helpless riff-raff of the town gaols, and when they 
sought to lay hands on a recusant with goods and influence, they were 
put off with transparent deceits and excuses—such as that a number 
of eminent citizens dare not venture forth on a Svmday for fear of 
being arrested for debt. 

It may appear strange that the magistrates of a Puritan town 
should have been willing to defend a Catholic 60m the law, but they 
seem to have felt that their Bishop, the enemy in their midst who 
was striving to put down the righteous, was more to be feared than 
the remoter enemy overseas. Moreover, they seem to have been 
able to accommodate themselves quite peaceably with Catholics 
whom they had known all their lives. Men of all shades of religious 
opinion sat together on the council, and a Catholic named George 
Badger was even appointed bailiff at a time when the national hunt 
for Papists was reaching the pitch of hysteria. The picture is end¬ 
lessly confusing. No matter how hard we try to arrange a clear-cut 
pattern, the pieces obstinately refuse to fall into shape. But for the 
most part the ties of friendship and local allegiance were stronger 
than men s sense of the nation’s peril, and it need not surprise us that 
John Shakespeare, whatever sort of recusant he may have been, 
was protected from the royal inquisitors. When external pressure 
was unduly strong, as it was in 15OT—2, vJjc authorities handed over 
one or two contumacious Catholics, j . ':.i suspected perhaps of having 
affiliations with the Jesuits, but recusants who stayed quiet in the 
armour of their personal convictions were safe in their hands. 

We cannot profitably pursue this matter any further. John 
Shakespeare s fortunes suddenly went into eclipse. The cause was 
almost certainly not financial, for he retained most of liis property; 
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it is unlikely to have been some personal disgrace, for he continued 
to have the respect of his fellows and to participate in a small way in 
civic affairs. Probably, then, he fell foul of Whitgift and took his 
rehgious convictions so seriously that he became disinclined to play 
his former part in the life of the community. But he might have 
been a Puritan or a Catholic; and to have shown that despite super¬ 
ficial appearances it was possible for him to have been a Cathohe 
does not necessarily mean that he was not a Puritan. We are 
unlikely to get any nearer the truth than that. 

But these events, whatever their cause and their true nature, must 
have made some impression on the young Shakespeare, and may 
even have been partly responsible for his decision to leave home. It 
is clear, too, that the traditional portrait of his father needs to be 
revised. This portrait originated in one of the earhest biographical 
sketches of Shakespeare and his family, the notes collected by John 
Aubrey shortly after the Restoration. Aubrey gathered most of his 
scanty information from conversations with the actor William 
Beeston, son of that Christopher Beeston who was once a boy player 
in Shakespeare’s company and later a theatre-owner and actor- 
manager; but he also seems to have visited Stratford, where the 
natives werejust awakening to the fact that their late townsman was a 
famous man, and accordingly racking their memories and their 
imaginations for interesting gossip about his life. Aubrey wrote 
that Shakespeare’s father was a butcher, and added: 

I have been told heretofore by some of the neighbours, that when he 
was a boy he exercised his father’s Trade, but wlicn he kill’d a Calf, he 
would do it in high style, and make a speech. 

John Shakespeare was not a butcher (leather-dressers were not 
allowed to sell meat), and Aubrey’s version was not repeated by any 
of the early historians, but until to-day it has been the fashion to 
think of butchers as plump and jovial men and tliis in its turn may 
have been responsible for another seventeenth-century comment on 
the family. Among the manuscripts of Thomas Plume, Archdeacon 
of Rochester, were found various jottings on Elizabethan drama, one 
of which says that Shakespeare 

was a glover’s son—Sir John Mennis saw once his old Father in liis shop— 
a merry-chcek’d old man—that said—Will was a good Honest Fellow, 
but he durst have cracked a jest with him at any time. 

Since Sir Jolin Mennis was only three when Jolui Shakespeare died, 
his reported recollections have no value, but they have undoubtedly 
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contributed to the accepted notion of John Shakespeare as an 
apple-cheeked, almost F^tafiian person, something of a philistine 
perhaps but witty enough to break a jest with his witty son. He 
must have had greater depths than that. The conventional picture 
is scarcely in focus with what we know of the man who was an 
industrious and successful craftsman, a shrewd man of business (his 
tactical retreat from Whitgift was conducted with considerable 
skill), and a zealous pubUc servant. His withdrawal from public 
alfairs, whatever its cause, was the action of a man obedient to a 
prescribed standard of behaviour, and probably we should seek in 
him the quahties implied in the Roman conception o£grauitaSy a fine¬ 
drawn conscience, a habit of deep reflection, a stubborn adherence to 
principle, and possibly something of Brutus’s capacity for finding 
himself always in the right. It may be that he was not an easy man 
to live with. 

If William went to the grammar-school, he would have left it in 
about 1578, when the shadows were beginning to gather about his 
home. We have no knowledge how he spent his apprentice 
years. An early-eighteenth-century biography by Nicholas Rowe 
said that on leaving school he was taken into his father’s employ¬ 
ment; another account, slightly earlier, reported that he was 
* formerly in this town bound apprentice to a butcher; but that he 
run from his master to London *. Aubrey was told that * he had 
been in liis younger years a Schoolmaster in the Country and since 
he quotes ‘ Mr. Becston ’ as his authority, this account has the double 
value of being early and of not being derived from Stratford gossip. 
The classical models of liis early work, chiefly Plautus, Seneca and 
Ovid, were just the authors with wiiom a young schoolmaster 
would have been acquainted, and this early work had the stamp of a 
literary ambition so far fou:,aed on books rather than, on hfe. It is 
possible too that liis distaste for schoohnasters and the bondage of 
pedantry sprang from an unfortunate personal experience. But if 
he had been a schoolmaster in Stratford, the fact would surely have 
been remembered in the town when Aubrey visited it, and if he was 
a schoolmaster at all» it must have been elsewhere. He would in 
any case have been only an ‘ abecedarius ’, or non-graduate assistant, 
tor the qualified teacher required a University degree, holy orders 
and a licence from the Bishop, and no one has yet maintained that 
hhakespearc possessed quite this equipment. But there are many 
other occupations he may have tried for a time, and here speculation 
IS otten nusled by Ins apparent mastery of many crafts. On the 
internal evidence of the plays he might well have served a term in an 
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attorney’s office (although his law is not as good as that of dramatists 
whose training was more severely academic); his casual command 
of the techmcal terms of seamanship has the easy familiarity of one 
who had sailed before the mast; by the same token he could have 
been a soldier and served under English captains in the Netherlands. 
On the other hand, his knowledge of horses and dogs, woodcraft, 
^Iconry and the disciphne of the hunt, a deep lore which he could 
not have acquired in either London or Stratford, suggests that he 
must have spent some years in the service of a large country estate, 
and this lends colour to the theory that he was brought up, not at the 
Stratford school, but in a nobleman’s household, first as a singing boy 
in the choir and later, perhaps, as companion and tutor to a son of 
the house. It is unnecessary to follow in detail the arguments 
offered in support of these and other explanations of the hidden 
years. Unless he did in fact pursue all these avocations, wliich is 
plainly impossible, the very variety of the suggestions put forward 
throws doubt on the source from which they arc all derived. That 
source is the plays. The argument always runs on the same lines: 
because the plays reveal an intimate knowledge of this craft or that, a 
knowledge that could not have been acquired by a youth who spent 
his impressionable years in a little town like Stratford, then he must 
l^ve spent some years in following that craft professionally. But 
since he could not have done all the things which various writers 
have suggested for him, the conclusion must be that the plays are 
not evidence. The creative imagination is master of all crafts and 
the secrets of all sorts of men. 

When all else is conjecture, interesting but not very profitable, 
wc must make what we can of the single unassailable fact, that at 
the age of eighteen Shakespeare was granted a licence to be married. 
On 27 November 1582 the Register of the Consistory Court of the 
diocese contained an entry of the issue of a marriage licence to 
William Shakespeare and Aimc Whatcicy of Temple Grafton. 
The explanation of this procedure is that by strict ecclesiastical law 
there were certain prohibited seasons in wliich the banns might not 
be proclaimed in church in the ordinary way, nor, probably, 
marriages solemnised. 2 December to 13 January was one of these 
prohibited periods, and it is to be presumed that there were good 
reasons why the marriage in question should be accomplished before 
this period was over. One of the conditions of the issue of special 
iiccnces was the production of a bond, by the bridegroom or other 
surety acting on his behalf, indemnifying the Bishop and his officers 
against the consequences of any irregularity which might arise from 
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the projected marriage. On the following day, 28 November, 
Shakespeare’s bond was duly produced, the sureties being neither 
his father nor himself but two Warwickshire farmers, Fulk Sandells 
and John Richardson. In acknowledgment the Court conceded 
that so long as four specified conditions were fulfilled, William 
Shakespeare was firee to marry * Anne Hathwey of Stratford in the 
Diocese of Worcester, maiden ’. 

That Shakespeare did in fact marry Anne Hathaway is not to be 
doubted, though no one has yet discovered when or where: it was 
not at Stratford. But what became of Anne Whateley of Temple 
Grafton, who here makes her solitary recorded appearance in the 
story of Shakespeare’s life? The sterner critics have it that there 
was no such person: she has only the illusory existence of a clerical 
error. The Bishop’s clerk often made mistakes, the Register was 
carelessly kept, inconsistent spellings and inaccurate entries fill its 
pages, so Anne Whateley of Temple Grafton was a misprint for 
Amie Hathaway of Stratford. The confusion between Whateley 
and ‘ Hathwey ’ is easier to explain than the confusion between 
Stratford and Temple Grafton. Other writers have supposed that 
Shakespeare intended to many Anne Whateley had not Anne 
Hathaway s friends had news of his intention and stepped in to 
prevent him. 

Aimc Hathaway was Uventy-sLx, eight years older than her future 
husband, and she was already pregnant: her eldest child was baptised 
in Holy Trinity in the following May. 


Good name in man and v/'jman, dear my lord, 

Is die immediate jewel of their souls. 

Oth HI iii 155. 


It does not follow, however, that Sxiakespeare’s good name and his 
wife s were already lost, for the ceremony of marriage in a church 
was often only the formal solemnisation of a union already recog¬ 
nised and publicly contracted. The essence of marriage was the 
plighted ttoth which a man and woman gave each other in the 
presence of their families and their friends. The occurrence to-day 
ot actions for breach of promise is a survival of tire custom of regard¬ 
ing a solenm engagement ’ as a binding contract, in token of which 
the man usuaUy gave the woman a ring. ‘ It is certain, corporal,’ 
Bardolph tells Nym, ‘ that he is married to NeU Quickly, and 
certainly she did you wrong, for you were troth-phght to her.’ 

pledged might be physicaUy consummated at once, 
and the Church would regard the offspring as legitimate without 
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further ceremony: the high authority of Thomas Cranmcr ack¬ 
nowledged the troth-plight as ‘ perfect matrimony before God 
and hundreds of marriages had no other sanction. But a service in 
church had the advantage of removing all possible doubts and giving 
the umon a clear legal authority, and it was increasingly common 
for phghted couples to go together to church some time after their 
association had begun. Thus it may be that Shakespeare’s union 
with Anne Hathaway had been pledged in the presence of both 
famihes some months earlier, and that their sudden haste to get a 
licence from the Church merely indicated the normal desire to have 
a public ceremony before their child was bom. 

Alternative theories are perhaps only the fruit of romantic and 
insubstantial fancy and Anne Whatelcy has no warrant for her 
existence but the congenital carelessness of the Bishop’s clerk. It 
would certainly be surprising if the licence issued on 27 November 
was allowed to do duty for Shakespeare’s marriage to a person not 
named in it: the clerk’s genial improvidence could hardly have 
been allowed to go as far as that. Indeed, apart from the disparity 
of age, the marriage with Anne Hathaway was of the sort known as 
eminently suitable, a good match between equals. Her family came 
from Shottery, a little village a mile from Stratford and possibly 
older than the town itself. They lived in a twelve-roomed farm¬ 
house called Hewlands,^ a large dwelling for those times, and they 
farmed an estate of some seventy acres. In 1561 John Shakespeare 
had stood surety for Anne’s father, Richard Hathaway, which makes 
it likely enough that the families were old friends. Tlie terms of 
Richard’s will, drawn up in September 1581, suggest that Anne’s 
niarriage was in contemplation, so if Shakespeare was then the 
intended husband, it was not the hasty affair that a first reading of the 
ecclesiastical documents would indicate. Moreover, I^chard died 
in the summer of 1582, a few montlis before his daughter was 
married (which explains why Sandells and Richardson, respectively 
an executor and a witness of his will, came forward with the 
bond required by the Consistory Court), and it may be that his death 
provided the main reason for the postponement of the public 
celebration of the wedding. 

But some doubts will always Unger. In so far as they feed them¬ 
selves on the popular supposition that the marriage was an unliappy 

* Hewbndj remained in the direct male line of the Hathaways until 1746 and was 
occupied by the family until 1838. The Shakespeare Trust bought it in 1892 for 
A, 3 > 0 oo, and to-day, as ‘ Anne Hathaway’s Cottage it is the best-preserved and the 
most authentic ot the local memorials. Some of the furniture and fittings were 
there in Shakespeare’s day. 
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one. they are foolish, for that supposition rests on inferences that can 
be interpreted in another way.^ Even if it was not the marriage 
that Shakespeare had intended for himself, he made the best of it. 
Yet to show that the troth-plight was still a common practice in 
Elizabethan times does not prove that these two so bound them¬ 
selves to one another. This explanation comes conveniently to 
excuse Shakespeare^s lapse from present-day morality (and irritates 
all those who for various reasons would have preferred him to have 
no loophole for escape), but it does not harmonise with one of his 
own most deeply-held convictions. To look for Shakespeare s 
personal opinions in the casual remarks of his characters is no less 
unwise than to look for biographical facts. Some have found, for 
instance, in Orsmo’s commonplace 


let still the woman take 
An elder than herself 


TN II iv 30. 


an admission by Shakespeare of the failure of his own marriage. 
But when he goes on saying a thing, giving it to a wide variety of 
characters in a wide variety of contexts and often working it into the 
texture of his plots, then we may begin to beUeve that he was 
expressing something that had value and significance for himself. 
One such conviction that emerges from a reading of his plays is that 
intercourse outside wedlock gives no happiness to man or woman. 
Even wliile he brings before the audienc*i an endless procession of 
bawds and pimps, procuresses and bastards, even while he anatomises 
love with an unblushing aware css of all the shapes in which it 
may appear to men, he demands of his lovers an imdefiled purity 
until they have come together before a priest. He insists upon this 
with an urgency which far transcends the restraints put upon him 
by the convention of the boy actor. There are perhaps half a dozen 
adulterous or ilheit relationships in all his plays, and they are made 
by persons who are frankly villains or objects of contempt. The sort 
of hot-blooded passion wliich is impatient of conventional restraints 
is not a quality that he favours, and the characters he seems to admire, 
and wants us to admire, have to await the Church’s sanction before 
they may enjoy the rights that arc theirs by love. Rosalind and all 
the country copulatives are saved by the timely appearance of a 
hedge-priest in the Forest of Arden, a poor thing but a priest none 
the less, and without him their predicament would have been 
uncomfortable. Since he is not in any other way necessary to the 

» See pages 367-9. 
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plot and serves no other function but this, his appearance gives us a 
rare glimpse of Shakespeare’s mind : he comes because Shiespeare, 
as well as Rosalind, needs him. His appearance, too, gives point to 
the solemn words written a dozen years later. Prospero is speaking 
to Ferdinand, who has pledged lus troth to Miranda : 

Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchased, take my daughter : but 
If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
Widi full and holy rite be minister’d, 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 

Sour-eyed disdain and discord shall bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 
That you shall hate it both : therefore take heed. 

As Hymen’s lamps shall liglit you. 

And Ferdinand answers: 

As I hope 

For quiet days, fair issue, and long life, 

With such love as ’tis now, tlic murkiest den. 

The most opportune place, the strong’st suggestion 
Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust, to take away 
The edge of that day's celebration. 

When I shall tliink, or Phoebus’ steeds are foundered. 

Or Night kept chained below. 

Temp IV i 13. 


We may suppose that, after the fashion of the times, Shakespeare 
took his bride to live in his father's house, and it was there that his 
elder daughter, Susanna, was born in the following May. Some 
twenty months later, on 2 February 1585, twins, named Hamnet and 
Judith, were baptised in the church. Seven years after that Shake¬ 
speare was in London, but why or when he went there is as dark a 
mystery as his occupation in the years before his marriage, or the 
circumstances of the marriage itself. Tradition supplies one answer : 
he went because he had made Stratford too hot to hold liim. 


He achieved this by stealing deer from Sir Thomas Lucy’s park at 
Charlcotc and, after he had been suitably punished, by lampooning 
Luev in a scurrilous ballad. The story originated in some notes 
made by Richard Davies, Archdeacon of Coventry and Rector of 
the Gloucestershire parish of Sapperton, Davies acquired from a 
correspondent, the Reverend William Fulman, some comments 
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which Fulman had made on the Uves of various poets, and to these 
he added gossipy embellishments of his own. To Fulman s notes on 
Shakespeare he attached these remarkable lines; 

He was much given to all unluckiness in stealing venison and rabbits 
from Sir Lucy who had him oft whipped and sometimes impris¬ 

oned and at last made him fly his native country to his great advancement, 
but his revenge was so great that he is his Justice Clodpatc and calls him 
a great man and yet in allusion to his name bore three louses rampant 
for his Arms. 

This was plainly a much more attractive story than the vague accoimt 
of the runaway apprentice who deserted his master, the Stratford 
butcher, and took himself to London to make his fortune, and it duly 
appeared in Nicholas Rowe’s biography: 

He had by misfortune common enough to young fellows, fallen into 
ill company; and amongst them, some that made a frequent practice of 
decr-stealinK, engag’d him widi them more than once in robbing a park 
that belong a to Sir Thomas Lucy of Cherlecot, near Stratford. For this 
he was prosecuted by tliat gentleman, as he thought, somewhat too 
severely; and in order to revenge tliat ill usage, he made a ballad upon 
him. And tho’ this, probably the first essay ofnis poetry, be lost, yet it is 
said to have been so very bitter, that it redoubled the Prosecution against 
him to that degree, that he was oblig’d to leave his business and family in 
Warwickshire, for some time, and shelter himself in London, . . . 

Falstaff is allow’d by everybody to be a Master-piece. . . . Amongst 
other extravapnees, in The Merry Wives of Windsor^ he has made him a 
deer-stealer, that he might at the same time remember his Warwickshire 
prosecutor, under the name of Justice Shallow. 

Thus fairly launched, the story :'ed momentum through suc¬ 
ceeding generations, and the fiisv essay of Shakespeare’s poetry, 
which Rowe declared to h: t been lost, was obligingly supplied by 
eighteenth-century fabricati.os. Many stanzas of the supposed 
ballad arc now in existence. 

A great deal is wrong wth this story. There is nothing inherently 

improbable, or discreditable, in the suggestion that Shakespeare went 

poaching, wliich was a sport commonly indulged in by adventurous 
youth. 

What, hast not thou full often struck a doe. 

And borne her cleanly by the keeper’s nose? 

TA II i 93. 

Probably Shakespeare had. But it was a good deal less probable 
that he should have reacted to discovery and punishment by com- 
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posing doggerel sufficiently malevolent to have compelled him to 
desert his family and take to his heels. (The surviving versions of 
the famous ballad are not of a nature that a great landowner would 
have needed to take very seriously; nor do they suggest the author¬ 
ship of a major poet.) But this tale of a literary revenge—the sort of 
tale that is dways acceptable—gained a Httle faint colour from the 
early scenes of The Merry Wives of Windsor, where Justice Shallow 
not only accuses FalstafF of poaching his deer but is made the victim 
of the ancient and disreputable pun on louse and luce. The luce was 
a pike, and a popular emblem in heraldry; Sir Thomas Lucy bore 
three in his coat-of-arms. Shallow bore a dozen, more than 
enough to prompt Sir Hugh to the stale old jest: ‘ The dozen white 
louses do become an old coat well; it agrees well, passant. It is a 
famihar beast to man, and signifies love ’; and enough, alas, to 
prompt most of the early commentators to identify' the scene as a 
further paying-off of an old score.^ If so, Shakespeare waited long 
enough for this particular revenge, for the play must have been 
wntten at least ten or twelve years after his departure from Stratford, 
and he strangely neglected the opportunities offered by the appear¬ 
ance of Sir William Lucy, an ancestor of Sir Thomas, in j Henry VI 
or the serving-wench Luce in Comedy of Errors. The Shallow 
^isode is somewhat better explained by Professor Leslie Hotson’s 
discovery that WrlHam Gardiner, a London magistrate with whom 
Shakespeare had some sort of quarrel, was married to a Frances 
Luce, or Lucy, and quartered the Lucy arms.^ But even this version 
IS not wholly convincing, partly because the pun was a hardy 
annual on the Elizabethan stage and was unlikely to make any 
particular impression on an audience, but mainly because it was not 

Shakespeare^s way to use the drama for personal indulgences of this 
kind. 

In any case the deer-stealing tradition docs not stand up to the 
test of £act.^ In Shakespeare’s youth Lucy had no park, nor, there¬ 
fore, the lodge, lodge-gate, keeper and keeper’s daughter which 
subscQuent embellishments added to the talc. His grandson re¬ 
ceived a licence to enclose a park for deer in i6i8, but Lucy himself 

* If the allusion suggested anything to a London audience, it would most likely have 
®cen interpreted as a reference to the Earl of Northampton, whose arms bore twelve 

* In Shi^speare versus Shallow. Archdeacon Davies’s st.itemcnt that Shakespeare 
^enged Wmsclf on Lucy by showing him as Mr. Justice Clodpatc confuses Shallow 

^ <™tactcr in Epsom Wells, a comedy by the Restoration playwright Thomas 

For an exhaustive demolition, see J. S. Smart, Shakespeare : Truth and Tradition 
94-103. ^ 
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brought venison to his table from his wife's estate in Worcestershire. 
Nor were the alleged penalties permissible in law. Shakespeare 
was not a homeless vagabond, and therefore he could not have been 
punished summarily. If then he was tried by established forms of 
law, Lucy could not have sat in judgment in a suit to which he was 
party; and anyway whipping was not a statutory punishment for 
poaching. Finally, it is impossible to recognise in the ridiculous 
person of Shallow a man who as a statesman was the friend of 
Raleigh and Sidney, a pupil of John Foxe the Protestant publicist, 
and High Sheriff of his county. 

But to disprove the particular form of a popular legend does not 
necessarily dispose of the legend itself, which may well have been 
rooted in something like the truth. Where no facts arc provable, 
all Shakespeare’s biographers are reduced to surmise, and their 
speculations have a way of following their own personal preferences. 
These preferences seldom lead them to the conclusion that Shake¬ 
speare’s youth may have been somewhat shiftless and unsatisfactory, 
but possibly it was. It is not unlikely that he turned restlessly from 
one occupation to another, meanwhile indulging in adventures of 
which the deer-stealing legend is a not misleading symbol. A 
powerful impulse to poetry must have been present in him from the 
begiiuiing, and he must soon have begun to feel that he could never 
fully release it in Stratford. Again we must be wary of reading too 
much into the plays, but one play in particular, his early comedy of 
The Tivo Gentlemen of Verona, seems to make a special plea for young 
men whom anibition drives into a larger world : 

Some to the wars, to t. .‘leir fortune there; 

Some to discover islan^.s far away; 

Some to the studious Uni\ersities. 

TGKI hi 8. 

The play opens with a call to adventure: 

Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits . . . 

I rather would entreat thy company 
To see the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living dully sluggardis’d at home, 

Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 

TGVW 2. 


Towards the end of his life he made an old shepherd exclaim: 

I would there were no age between sixteen ^ and three-and-twenty, 

mj* f emendation is an example of the prosaic literal- 

Xh s;el:?rc£ractlr ^ exaggeratfon in keeping 
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or that youth would sleep out the rest; for there is nothing in the between 
but getting wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, stealing, fighting. 

WT III iii 60. 

Although we need not take this to be the poet’s sardonic confession 
of his own misdeeds, his references to man’s adolescent years are 
usually touched with a sense of frustration and wasted opportunity. 
The fact may have no significance whatever, or it may reflect his 
own remembrance ofa choice he had once to make himself. Youth’s 
a stuff will not endure. But his warning goes deeper than that: the 
fleeting years, he seems to say, will pass unprofitably if spent 
no farther than at home, where small experience grows. There 
is a decision to be made, some nettle to be grasped, or it is too 
late. 

His own decision was probably not taken in a hurry. Since the 
Queen’s and Worcester’s Men came to Stratford in the year when 
John Shakespeare was bailiff, the town had been regularly visited by 
touring companies. Twenty-two licences were issued in the next 
eighteen years. When Worcester’s Men came in 1583, soon after 
Shakespeare was married, they probably had their new recruit 
Edward Alleyn in the company. Four years later the Queen’s Men 
brought the famous clown Ned Tarleton; and also in 1587 Leicester’s 
Men were in the town, short of numbers because many of their 
leading actors were playing a tour in Germany, and there could have 
been a vacancy for a stage-struck young man who talked with them 
in the taverns. It is as likely a theory as any other. But recent 
speculations have identified Iiim with a William Shakeshafte ^ who 
was mentioned in 1581 in the will of Alexander Houghton, of Lea in 
Lancashire. Houghton had a company of players, and he be¬ 
queathed his theatrical wardrobe to his brother Thomas, or, if his 
brother did not want to maintain a company, to his brother-in-law. 
Sir Thomas Hesketh of Rufford; and along with the wardrobe he 
recommended two of his servants, William Shakeshafte and Folk 
Gyllomc. Hesketh seems to have kept players, and it is quite 
possible that on his death, in about 1588, some of them passed into the 
service of his friends and neighbours the Stanleys. If all this be 
true, it explains most conveniently how Shakespeare came to be 
associated with Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange, of whose London 
company he was probably a member in 1590-1; and the belief is 
strengthened by the recent discovery in Lancashire of a sixteenth- 

* The spelling of the name need arouse no misgivings. Chambers has found 
^ '^^nants of the name, W.S. 11 371. Chambers discusses the evidence in Shakespeare 
Cleanings 5a-d, and Sources for a Biography of Shakespeare ii. 
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century book with marginal annotations of a kind, and in a hand¬ 
writing, that could be his. But this version of his adolescent 
years requires him to have left Stratford at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, at the latest, a very early age for a boy to have become the 
outlawed victim of a landlord’s displeasure or even to have grown 
tired of the work to which he was apprenticed. Nor does it leave 
him much time to have courted Anne Hathaway, and possibly Anne 
Whateley as well, and started a family. He must have preserved a 
fairly close contact with Stratford at least until 1587, for the twim 
were bom in 1585 and two years later he was associated with his 
father in the attempt to recover Asbies; and if he did leave the town 
before that date, he would more easily have maintained his contact 
as a member of a touring company like Worcester’s or Leicester s, 
who did not play all the year, than as a member of a household such 
as Houghton’s or Hesketh’s. 

There are objections too at what may be termed the Lancashire 
end of the story. The Shakeshafte and Folk Gyllome mentioned in 
Houghton’s will are not specifically stated to be players; true, they 
appear in juxtaposition with a theatrical wardrobe, but juxtapositions 
are not conclusive. Much weightier testimony is the absence from 
Shakespeare’s work of any intimate knowledge of the Lancashire 
countryside. Three districts in England he painted with such care 
and loving detail that their sights and sounds live still in his pages. 
His native town is one and London is another; the third is the 
Cotswolds, a district which he plainly knew much better than he 
knew, say, Coventry or Kenilworth or any part of Warwickshire 
beyond the immediate environs of S^.atford. Cotswold villages 
and people, the markets, ploughlands and orchards impressed them¬ 
selves so firmly upon his imagiiration that it would be easy to believe 
that at some time in his life he lived with a Cotswold family: in 
his boyhood, perhaps, as a chorister, or in his young manhood as 
tutor or simply as a resident player.^ Indeed, much learning has 
been lent to the canvassing of these theories. But if ever in his life 
he passed northwards of the Trent, the fact has left no mark upon his 
writings. Of the distant strongholds of Scroop and Percy and the 

j Berkeley’s Compaiw visited Stratford more than once in the early eighties, 
and Shakespeare s apparent familiarity with Berkeley Castle has inspired the con- 
jeeture that he joined this Company and lived for a time in his ma^tcr^s household t 
wr^re, of course, he would have gained his knowledge of the maaifold activities of a 
nobleman s estate* This theory cannot be discounted, and it is on the whole more 
probable than the theory that he joined such a household while still of schoolboy age* 

The drawback to it is that his domestic history makes it unlikely that he left Stratford 
in the early eighties* 
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warrior barons who lived in the North he wrote merely as one who 
has read of them in history books. 

In that imsatisfactory state we must leave this fragmentary record 
of Shakespeare’s youth. We do not know when, or how, or why 
he left his native town. The certain facts are few, and even then the 
illumination which they shed is deceiving; the traditions are contra- 
ictory and in their detail demonstrably false; and the evidence 
inferred from the plays is to be trusted only when it seems to betray 
some steady and recurrent knowledge or conviction. At some 
time, probably after his marriage rather than before it, Shakespeare 
decided that he would be no longer ‘ dully sluggardis’d at home ’ 
and threw in his lot with the players. Of his youth we know 
nothing for certain, though we may suspect that his father’s strange 
uitransigence made his home not a happy one to live in, and it is 
always possible that this was the strongest motive in his decision 
to leave Stratford. That at some time he acquired an intimate 
knowledge of Cotswold Hfe is certain enough, but conceivably he 
could have acquired it as a member of a small and insignificant 
company which travelled a hmited circuit of market towns. All the 
other questions must go unanswered. We should like to know for 
certam about his schooling, his first ventures in earning his living, his 
rcpuution among his fellow-townsmen as a boy; it would be rc- 
wsuring if we could lay for ever the oddly persistent ghost of 
Aimc Whatelcy; we would know something of the women whose 
voices and opinions are never heard, Mary Shakespeare and Anne 
l^thaway. Above all, we should like to be granted insight into the 
thoughts and preoccupations of Shakespeare’s mind throughout these 
ywrs; for not the least of the Shakespearean mysteries is that one 
of great creative geniuses of the world wrote nothing—or 
nothing, apparently, that has survived—until he was twenty-five.^ 
^though for the time he left it, Stratford and its surrounding 
elds and woodland remained the most powerful influence of his 
to. Of all the rumours and reports and traditions that have grown 
np around his name, none more clearly bears the stamp of trutli than 
ubrey s remark that ‘ he was wont to go to his native Country 
once a year ’. In later years he went more often and stayed for 
P^^ods; for the last five years of his life, if not for longer, 

® became again a resident of Stratford, visiting London only when 

evidii ^ Sh^espeare's Sonnets Dated Professor Leslie Hotson h.is advanced internal 

he clainii. shows that the Sonnets were written before 1590. If 
f evidence would throw into confusion most of the provisional dating of 
abour^f^ * work and compel historians to revise most of their speculations 
ne begumings of his professional career. It has not so far had that effect. 
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he must. As soon as he had money to spare, he began to invest it in 
property and houses in Stratford, and if the biographer may be cer¬ 
tain of any of the purposes and motives of Shakespeare’s life, it is that 
the chief end of his earthly ambitions, more compelling to him than 
the ‘ fame that all hunt after in their lives ’, was to provide his 
descendants with a patrimony in the town where he was bom. 

In a sense this man whose mind was as broad as the universe 
remained provincial all his days. All his larger afiections were 
bounded in the nutshell of the little town whose background he 
portrayed in The Merry IVi'ues of Windsor. Page and Ford were 
typical citizens of the Elizabethan provincial town, with their ware¬ 
houses and estates, their sport with hawks and hounds, their lively, 
well-dressed wives (who, be it noticed, could read and write), the 
small son at school and the friendly, slightly patronising relations 
with the parson-schoolmaster. Whatever else Shakespeare learned 
from books and friends about other social groups, this was the norm 
to which all his characters in some part belonged. He is always 
betraying his own origins and affinities by putting into the mouths 
of lords and noblemen sentiments and turns of thought appropriate 
to the Tudor middle-class. It is not only the humble characters 
who utter the earthy wisdom of the country town, the great ones do 
it too. The Capulets, persons of much consequence in Verona, 
harass their flustered servants like anxious Stratford housewives, 
with their incessant ‘ Hold, take these keys, and fetch more spices, 
nurse , or Sirrah, fetch drier logs , ‘ Sirrah, go hire me twenty 
cunning cooks , Look to the baked meats, good Angelica: Spare 

not the cost Desdemona’s father was a Senator of Venice, a much 
greater man th^ Master Ford or Master John Shakespeare, but it was 
many ays ^ j^^d leisure from her household chores to 

thhi^g^ hc\ d Othello s story whereof by parcels she had some- 

Would Desdemona serioush injinc;'° 

would draw her thence; 

Which ever as she could with haste dispatch. 

She d come again. ... ^ 

Oth I iii 145. 

The picture is not so much of Brabantio’s daughter as of Mary 

h tiT'he sok'^”f ' 'vmk to come an^ 

listen to the solemn fancies of her oldest son 

rrom the streets and fields of l • 1 

the valuer; whirh otrattord came the experience and 

values which Shakespeare carried with him throughout his life. 
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He saw there the bustle of the market, the ducking-stool, the pillory, 
the vagrants whipped and branded at the High Cross; he knew the 
suffering that fires and floods and plague brought to his friends; 
through their experiences he felt the impermanence of wealth, the 
law’s delays, the insolence of office, the hatefulness of persecution 
and man’s countless uihumanities to man. From friends and 
neighbours he even borrowed names to give his characters: Bates, 
Court and Williams all come in the Stratford records at this time, 
and a WiUiam Fluellen and a George Bardolph were named as 
recusants in the very list which contained his father in 1592. ^ 

In the farms and villages beyond the town he would find ‘ good 
yeomen, whose Hmbs were made in England , Tom dragging logs 
through the frozen snow to the low-ceilinged kitchen where greasy 
Joan keeled her pot, and the sturdy franklin who, in Overbury s 
portrait, worked with his men in the fields and cares not when his 
end comes, he needs not fear his audit, for his quietus is in heaven 
such a man, perhaps, as his grandfather Robert Arden was, a thrifty 
man who tilled his fields and left dangerous politics to others of his 
family. Lording it over his neighbours he would find also a type 
which Overbury held in much less esteem, the country justice who 
‘ speaks statutes and husbandry well enough to make his neighbours 
think him a wise man ’, and travels seldom farther than the next 
market town, and his inquisition is about the price of com . He 
would meet too the country hospitality immortalised in the sheep- 
shearing revels in The IVinter’s Tale, for which the shepherd s boy 
set out to buy 

three pound of sugar, five pound of currants, rice. ... 1 must have 
saffron to colour the warden pies, mace . . . nutmegs, seven; a race or 
two of ginger—but that I may beg : four pound of prunes, and as many 
of raisins o^ the sun ; 

IVT IV iii 40. 


and the mistress of the house was 

both pantlcr, butler, cook. 

Both dame and servant: welcomed all, served all: 

Would sing her song and dance her turn. 

® ITT IV iv 56. 

These people and their lives he observed too faithfully ever to senti¬ 
mentalise them or, at the other extreme, belittle them with easy satire, 
and that was the difference between Shakespeare and those Jacobean 
writers who, taking Theophrastus as their model, wrote witty 
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sketches of the rustic characters of England. Overbury and his 
txibe—numbering John Earle, Gervase Markham, John Stephens, 
Nicholas Breton among its leaders—^were clever men, but by the 
side of Shakespeare’s their touch was forced and heavy; their work 
was consciously ‘ Hterary ’ as his never was, and their approach was 
different, 

Stratford, then, counted for much in Shakespeare’s life and 
writing, and even the slightest knowledge of its people and its 
countryside throws constant illumination upon his plays. It is 
important to dispose once and for all of the distorting legend that 
his origins were primitive. It is not enough to obtain a grudging 
admission that perhaps Stratford was not wholly benighted and 
perhaps Alderman Shakespeare could have signed his name if he had 
cared to. Literacy and learning were not the preserve of the 
educated few. The printing of 10,000 copies of Lyly’s Grammar 
every year (with occasional supplements of another thousand or so) 
suggests how many young EUzabethans started their course in Latin 
each year, and the free school at Stratford was one of the best of its 
kind. Shakespeare grew up in a town that was lively and pro¬ 
gressive in a lively and progressive age, and he was by no means the 
only one of its citizens to move into the larger world and make a 
name elsewhere. Among men who were contemporaries of his 
father or Ihmself, young Richard Field went off at the age of fifteen 
to apprentice himself to a London printer, married his master’s 
widow and put up his own sign; it was he who printed Venus and 
Adonis and The Rape ofLucrecc, Abraham Sturley, a doughty Puri¬ 
tan who had sat at the feet of Cartwright, was celebrated £zt outside 
Stratford as a lawyer and Latinist; Richard Quiney, who corre¬ 
sponded in Latin with his eleven-year-old son, and John Sadler both 
acquired plantations in Virgima as well as lands and houses nearer 
home; Jolm Lane traded in the far Levant, and the mercer William 
Smith, whose brother-in-law was Bishop of ^V^inchester, was em¬ 
ployed by the Czar in Moscow, It was not, then, a particularly 
startling or unusual thing for a son of one of the town’s leading 
citizens to break away from liis home and put his fortunes to the 

test, for there blew in Stratford such wind as scatters young men 
through the world ’. / o 

Before we take up liis story again in 1592,1 by which time his 
venture had already been crosvned with some success, we must 
hrst look at the world into which he was moving. London itself was 
an adventure to a young man from the country; and if, as is possible, 

^ See pages 91, 189. 
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he had already had some experience of acting in a provincial com¬ 
pany, he was to find the London theatre, newly organised on a pro¬ 
fessional basis and slowly establishing itself against the opposition of 
its enemies, very different from anything he had previously known. 
He was to find too that the theatre had lately been invaded by a 
group of writers who were to transform the possibilities of poetic 
drama. He was fortunate in his time. 
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CHAPTER n 

Miracle Plays and Moralities 

The vice is of a great kindred; it is well allied. 

AfA/IlI ii io8. 

The English professional theatre originated in the ritual of a Church 
that was hostile to acting. From the antiphons which were sung 
and crudely acted in church at Christmas and Easter there evolved a 
series of dramatic representations to accompany the supreme events 
of the Christian story : the dropping of a veil to show the rending in 
the temple, the tearing of a piece of linen when Christ’s raiment was 
parted, or a few simple actions to make more vivid the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection. In time the scope of these actions was 
widened to include not only the principal events of Christ’s life on 
earth but also the more popular and dramatic episodes of the Old 
Testament, such as the Creation, the Flood, and the tempting of 
Eve by the serpent; and thereafter it was not long before they 
took in the whole range of Christian history and the lives of the 
saints. 

Although they were acted in Latin, these episodes told stories 
that were well known to the congregation, and they were performed 
by priests, whose vocation aptly instructed them in the mastery of 
histrionic effect. This unadorned representation of the cardinal 
events in Christian history awakened an emotional sympathy, and 
even a new sort of understanding, in minds which the subtleties 
of dogma could not penetrate: its influence, so long as it was 
held within bounds, must have been almost wholly good. But, 
inevitably, the bounds were soon broken. At the great festivals 
the congregations crowded into the churches mainly to sec the 
plays, their undisciplined enthusiasm destroying the dignity of 
the service and vulgarising the purpose for which the plays 
were presented. Partly to prevent disorder inside the churches, 
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but mainly in order to accommodate the crowds who came to 
watch, the plays moved outdoors and were acted on scaffolds 
specially built in the churchyards. Even this did not meet the 
demands of an ever-growing popularity, and at length, in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, they moved into the 
streets. 

To the streets the clergy did not follow them, or not officially. 
The Miracle Plays, or Mysteries, passed into the control of the 
guilds; and thus occurred the first step in the secularisation of 
English drama. So far it was only a partial step, for the guilds were 
religious foundations; but in the performance of the Mystery 
Cycles of York and Coventry was the germ of a professional theatre. 
The Church, which has cradled all the arts, has allowed them early 
escape from the cloister to find varied forms in the world beyond, 
usually with the sustained disapproval of the mother who gave them 
birth. Whatever the backslidings of individual clerics—for plainly 
many of the^ early Miracle Plays must have been written by them, 
and Chaucer s Joly Absolom playeth Herodes in a scaffold hye ’— 
the Decretals forbade the clergy to have any part in dramatic repre¬ 
sentations. The loss has been borne equally by the theatre and the 
Church. For whereas religion has sufiered from the want of a 
drama professedly or even impUcitly Christian in its background 
and principles, the drama weakened its hold by eva ding the highest 
moral and religious issues and had to seek its inspiration from pagan 
writers and romantic tradition, ultimately lapsing into triviality 

because its exponents had no dogmatic interpretation of life to 
sustain them. 


In the meantime the guilds enthusiastically undertook the responsi- 
buity which the Church had discarded. Acted now in English, the 
I'^raclc Plays attracted the countrymen into the towns and being 
also the occasion of markets and fairs, came to be the outstanding 
celebration of the civic year. Sometimes the members of a single 
mystery, or trade, would present one appropriate incident, as when 
the shipwrights built the ark. the mariners presented Noah and his 
crew, the bakers acted the Last Supper or the butchers the Cruci- 
tixion. Gradually, however, these incidents were combined into 
consecutive stories, until there were Cycles teUmg an unbroken 
story from the Creation to the Judgment, and for this purpose 
movable stages were required which would present an incident to the 
onlookers assembled at a particular point in the town and then pass 
on to the next gathering; while the audience remained at their 
chosen spot and saw each successive ‘ scene ’ as it was presented 
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before them.^ These stages were called pageants, and their structure 
largely determined the structure of the permanent theatres when 
these came to be built in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
The detail varied, but in general they consisted of simple platforms, 
with a tent at the back from which the actors made their appearances, 
and, underneath, the tiring-house where they changed their clothes. 
The more elaborate pageants had roofs from which ‘ angels ’ 
descended by ladders; and in all of them the tiring-house was also 
the location of ‘ Hell from which devils in red and blue would 
emerge with horrifying yells to bear the wicked to their Master. 

The method of these plays was a homely realism. In telling the 
Bible story the performers added much illustrative detail and dia¬ 
logue, in which they were content to disregard appropriateness in 
favour of incidents reflecting the habits and outlook of their own 
daily lives. The shepherds of Bethlehem talked as shepherds do 
talk, complaining of the weather and (in the Townley Mysteries) 
expressing their liking for Ely ale; Noah becomes a hen-pecked 
husband ruled by a termagant wife; Joseph is a real carpenter, 
worried by heavy taxation and inclined, as a husband who feels 
himself to have been deceived, to warn his fellows against marriage. 
These characters, whose parts could be fashioned from the everyday 
talk and experience of the actors, were more convincing than those 
who came from the higher walks of life: kings, high priests and 
lawyers spoke in language that was as stilted and unreal as their 
conventional costume. Again, when the supernatural was to be 
represented, imagination did not stretch beyond the figures shown 
in gargoyles, images and stained-glass windows. Sacred characters 
appeared in contemporary costumes that were symbolical of their 
status, angels in surplices, apostles in rich apparel and gilt beards, 
the Almighty in a tiara, a white cope and gloves. The goodness of 
the saint and the somewhat grotesque wickedness of the devil were 
alike larger than life, but no attempt was made to portray them in 
anything but the conceptions intelligible to common folk. 

It is easy, then, to dispose of the Miracle Play as crude, inartistic 
stufFlittle deserving of the name of drama. True, the exaggeration 
of the types of Good and Evil ensured that the lesson of the 

^ At York there were twelve stations in different parts of the city, and forty-eight 
pageants were played and repeated in sixteen hours; but no play was performed 
more than twice. Procedure varied from generation to generation and from one 
place to another, and on occasions a Cycle occupied three days. On this whole 
matter generalisation is difficult and dangerous, but see E. K. Chambers. The Mediaeval 
Stage, A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama, A. P. Rossitcr, English Drama from Early 
Times to the Elizabethans. A. W. Pollard, Miracle Plays, prints the text of several 
Mysteries and Moralities. 
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performance would be made plain: for the righteous there were 
rewards, for the wicked there was cause to weep. There was never 
any doubt in these plays under whose banner a man appeared, 
nor questioning why one was good and another bad: the causes of 
human behaviour were not investigated, and character was depicted, 
without subtlety, in unmistakable colours. Again, a play was just a 
scries of incidents, lacking any sense of dramatic structure; such 
emotion or tension as it achieved was either inseparable from the 
story or accidental. The humour was boisterous and physical, 
making much play with swords, loud noises and practical jokes; 
and the dialogue had no savour of style or rhetoric, being written 
mainly in rhyming doggerel. Above all, modem taste finds offen¬ 
sive the brutal realism which often intruded into the plays, as when 
the blows and insults showered on Christ on the Cross were insisted 
upon in lurid detail; and the unseemly contrasts between gravity 
and farce, as for instance the sheep-stealing incident which was 
introduced into the Townley Cycle to enliven the vigil of the 
shepherds as they waited on the hillside for the news of the 
Incarnation. 

Although these criticisms are academically well-founded, they 
do not state the whole matter. The Miracle Plays may have out¬ 
raged most of the laws of artistic decorum, but when Isaac went 
wondcringly to the sacrifice or the Blessed Mary lay in sorrow at the 
foot of the Cross, they achieved tenderness and pathos in their own 
despite. Moreover, they unfolded the Christian story in a language 
and setting that ordinary folk could understand and associate with 
their daily lives, and the story was none the less impressive for being 
intelligible. The painful brutality the spectators could accept as 
an cver-recurrent feature of the world they knew, and the swift 
variation of their moods found nothing incongruous in the intrusion 
of Mack the shcep-stcaler into the story of the Incarnation. Indeed, 
so strong was the hold of this early dramatic convention on the 
public taste that for better or worse it was the strongest single 
influence in the development of a professional drama in the Eliza¬ 
bethan Age. The stage itself retained the scaffold structure so 
familiar in the mediaeval streets; the actors continued to heighten the 
illusion by wearing rich and elaborate costume, however in¬ 
appropriate (the craftsman's expenditure of ‘ 2d. for God’s gloves * 
and 2s. id. for the Holy Ghost s coat ’ would be paralleled time and 
again m Hcnslowc’s accounts), or by the use of such cumbrous 
properties as Hell-mouth, the head of a whale with jaws worked by 
two men, out of which devil boys run’; and tragic and comic effects 
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would be haphazardly mingled in defiance of the canons of classical 
playwriting. The Tailors and Shearmen of Coventry performed a 
notable Herod play which Shakespeare himself may have seen as a 
boy,^ with the critical generosity which knew that no technical 
imperfections are too serious for imagination to amend them. 

Miracle Plays continued to be acted until the end of the sixteenth 
century,^ when the secular and professional drama finally superseded 
them. But for a hundred years before that they had shared the 
stage with a newer, simpler and coarser form of entertainment, the 
Morality. The MoraHty developed out of the Miracle Play in 
response to the need for works that required less organisation, fewer 
actors and less scenery, while retaining the essential quality of seeking 
a moral purpose. Mediaeval drama never forgot its origins as an 
offshoot of the Liturgy, and in its essence the Morality was a sort of 
personified sermon, underlining the solemn message that the tomb 
is the end of all our journeys. The Middle Ages could force a jest 
from most things, even from the Devil himself, but they could never 
make a jest of death. Thus the scope of the Morality—and the 
structure seldom varied—was to tell the story of Man from the 
cradle to the grave, emphasising always that the toothless skull is the 
favour to which he must inevitably comc,^ that all earthly goods are 
contrary to the love everlasting ’ and cannot save him. During 
his mortal journey various personified abstractions struggle for 
possession of his soul. The usual pattern is for the ‘ hero ’ to forget 
the good advice lavished upon him in his infancy by such characters 
as Temperance, Truth and Fortitude, and fall victim to the entice¬ 
ments of various of the Deadly Sins; until after a timely repentance 
in the closing episodes, an embodiment of Mercy or Contrition or 
Good Deeds takes up his cause at the throne of judgment and has 
some success in mitigating the trials of purgatory. The best-known 
of the Moralities is Everyman, a fifteenth-century translation of a 
Dutch play, wherein Everyman is brought by Knowledge to a 
recognition of his misdeeds and the need for penance, and then, after 
all his mortal powers have gradually deserted him, only his Good 
Deeds remain to intercede at his judgment. 

This mediaeval insistence on the inevitability of death and the need 


^ Hatn III ii i<5 and Hen V III iii 41 may suggest that he saw a Herod Mystery at 
»ome time. 

I The last performance of a complete Cycle was at Coventry in 15 80. 

^nJet’s meditations on deatli in V i sound the note of grave despair that 
Was fashionable in 1600, but the essence of his thinking is mediaeval. Indeed, this is 
only one of several conspicuomly mediaeval passages in a play shot through with 

mediaeval habits of thought. 
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for repentance was still powerful even in the seventeenth century, 
and the lesson was still being conveyed by means of allegory. Thus 
in a play by Dekker and Ford, The Suns Darling, dated about 
1633, the hero, Raybright, rejects the innocent pleasures offered by 
Spring, Health, Youth, Dehght and others, and is led astray by 
Humour and Folly in pursuit of sensual pleasure; finally the Sun, 
in passing solemn Judgment on this wasted Ufe, takes occasion for a 
generalised commentary on the doomed perversity of human kind. 
Elizabethan and Jacobean plays contain many characters whose 
names reveal at once their function in the plot and their Morality 
derivation : Tourneur’s Vendice, for instance, or in Middleton’s 
Phoenix, the courtiers called Proditor, Lussurioso, Infesto.^ Jonson’s 
* humour ’ comedy was founded on certain assumptions about the 
physiological make-up of man, but his practice of calling his charac¬ 
ters by such names as Volpone, Corvino, Knowell, and so forth, 
was the more readily accepted by his audience by reason of their 
familiarity with the older convention (and by many of them was no 
doubt regarded as the same thing). The dramatists took seriously 
their task of holding up a mirror to the times in which they lived, and 
admonition by example was an important part of their business: 
the message of A Looking-Glassfor London, by Greene and Lodge, was 
that London, like Nineveh in the play, must repent. Artisticdly the 
result was often a shambles, for the portentous allegory was recklessly 
interspersed with scenes of citizen life and broad comedy, but the 
moral purpose emerged clearly enough for anyone who cared to 
observe it. 

Critics have seen traces of the Morality framework in several of 
Shakespeare’s plays and pointed out the importance to him of the 
threefold pattern on which the Morality was constructed: first an 
optimistic picture of what man should or might be; then his 
seduction by his lower qualities, and liis discovery of evil; and 
finally his reconciliation with the powers above him. Shakespeare’s 
indebtedness to the Morality is most clearly apparent in those plays 
which are generally regarded as incomplete or unsatisfactory, for 
when his genius is worldng at full stretch his skill in characterisation 
obscures the moral intent which lay behind the original story. Two 
examples will illustrate the contrast. Despite some brave instances 
of special pleading,^ few have been able to find Measure for Measure an 

‘ Shakespeare more often used this common practice with persons who were 
merely mentioned by name, such as Jane Nightwork. than with those whom he 
actually brought on to the stage. But wc should not forget Doll Tearshect. 

/n — Chambers, 'Hie Jacobean Shakespeare and ‘Measure for Measure' 

(Bntish Academy Lecture, 1937), Miss E. M. Pope in Shakespeare Survey II. 
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altogether satisfactory play, though there has been less agreement in 
deciding exactly what is wrong with it. One of the blemishes is the 
ambivalent character of the Duke. Shakespeare has made hun 
serve a number of different functions in the plot, with the result 
that he is convincing in none of them; and in his Morality role 
ofProvidence the bareness of the convention stands out plainly beside 
the vi tali ty of fully-integrated characters like Isabella and Angelo, or 
even the inhabitants of Vienna’s stews. On the other hand, it 
requires a wealth of critical amplification ^ to persuade us, against 
our romantic prejudice that Falstaff ought not to have been rejected, 
that Henry IV is a thoroughly traditional and orthodox Morality, that 
Falstaff is the conventional Riot or Iniquity aiming by various 
seductions to corrupt the Prodigal Hero, and that his rejection is not 
merely right and proper but dramatically inevitable. Whereas the 
Duke has retained something of his Morality function at the expense 
of his development as a dramatic character, Falstaff has moved so far 
in the other direction that the eventual disgrace which was tradi¬ 
tionally due to him affects the modem audience as an act of arbitrary 

violence. , 

By Shakespeare’s day this character of the Vice, so illustriously 
embodied by Falstaff, was the most popular survival of the Morality 
tradition. Originally, perhaps, the Vice was introduced in order 
to bring Virtue into stronger relief, but he was so much more 
entertaining that before long he was stealing the show. It is true 
that in the end he was carried off to hell, but not before he had 
diverted the audience with all the antics of which an expert clown 
was capable, and made the seduction of the hero into evil courses 
more comic than awe-inspiring. The tutor and feeder or the 
Prodigal’s riots occurs in the folk literature of all peoples, and while 
his hour lasted he inherited the licence accorded to jesters who 
attend the Lord of Misrule. Shallow proudly recalled that he had 
once been ‘ Sir Dagonet in Arthur’s show but Falstaff was made on 
grander scale, all the time-honoured Tempters buik into one stout 
frame: ‘ that villainous and abominable mislcader of Youth, that old 
white-bearded Satan ’, a devil haunting the Prince in the likeness ot 
an old fat man reverend Vice, grey Iniquity, father Ruffian Vaiuty 
in years. Richard III and lago. Machiavellian villains as they arc, 
preserve much of the Vice’s jocularity, so much of it that their 


» As by J. Dover Wilson, 77 .e fortunes of Falstaff. The clues pointing to FalstafT s 
downGdl were admittedly planted with a careful attention that caiuiot have been 
acddenul; but if this was Intended to be the sole sig.uf.cancc of the play he grew 
out of hand and wrecked the design. He was not the first Vice to do this, nor the last. 
did not something of the kind happen in Paradise Losti 
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sardonic wit gives them a certain extenuating charm. Jonson in his 
turn—and Marston, Tourneur, Middleton—took the Vice and 
dressed him as a London citizen and set him in the middle of a 


contemporary, supposedly realistic satire. The continuity of the 
tradition is unmistakable, and playwrights who lacked Shakespeare’s 
gift of full-blooded characterisation were less able to conceal it. 

From the Morality developed the Interlude, a shorter and lighter 
type of piece, which could easily be played by a small cast in great 
houses. In its purest form the Interlude reflected still the mediaeval 
concern for human salvation, showing Youth at war with Tempta¬ 
tion and led astray by the Vice’s successor. Riot, the symbol of 
debauchery. An example of the more serious type of Interlude is 
Thersytes, played at court in 1537 at the celebration of the birth of 
Edward VI, which taught the simple lesson that the loudest boasters 
are seldom the best doers. But popular drama was moving steadily 
away from its religious origins towards the service of other aims. 
Bale s which absurdly represented John as a champion 

of English independence against Romish encroachment, had the 
structure of a Morality but was merely propagandist in intention. 
The many chronicle plays of the sixteenth century saluted great 
men and heroic deeds, and to this category belongs the Pageant of 
the Nine Worthies presented by Holofemes. Quince, on the other 
hand, sought to please with a romantic episode from classical legend: 
the tale of Pyramus and Thisbe can never have had much ethical 


content. Quince and Holofemes, clumsy amateurs, were fortunate 
in achieving at least a partial realisation of an ambition that enticed 
hundreds of their fellow-countrymen. 

The desire to entertain and to be entertained, strong already in the 
Middle Ages, was stimulated by the diffusion of the new culture and 
me slow dissolving of old inhibitions about theatrical performances. 
The Tudor aristocrats had the wealth to gratify their inclinations, 
and at their gates was always a throng of entertainers, professional 
and amateur, accomplished and merely hopeful, waiting for the 
privilege of being allowed to perform in the great hall. When 
Theseus chose to hear Quince’s offering of tragical mirth, it was at 
the excuse of a not of tipsy Bacchanals, a harpist singing the battle 
ot the Centaurs, and the nine Muses mourning the death of learning 
These same entertainers, or at any rate the more adaptable among 
tliem were to be found performing also at fairs and markets, in 
booths, on stages or iii the streets, or soHciting the local authorities 
for eavc to play m the guadhall. Wc have to picture a host of 
stroUmg players constantly on the road : the best of them capable and 
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serious-minded, actors of Moralities, Interludes and shortened ver¬ 
sions of longer plays; and with them a motley of minstrels, jesters, 
acrobats (such as the Italian who so much impressed the Queen 
during Leicester’s revels at Kenilworth in 1575), tumblers, Jugglers, 
dancers and so forth, accompanied always by sundry mountebanks, 
thieves and full-time vagabonds, who found the pretence of acting 
to be some cover for their knavery. 

A hundred years before Shakespeare came to London, then, the 
wandering minstrels had established themselves as actors of plays; 
and the better among them, retainers from the noble houses, wearing 
their lords* livery, had already gained some repute in their craft. 
Their performances were crude by the standard of later times, but 
their plays were less coarse, they acted in houses and guildhalls 
rather th^ in the streets, and their badges and the commendation 
of their lords usually enabled them to escape the repressive legislation 
which made hard the lot of the ‘ masterlcss men ’ of the statutes. 
The Royal Intcrluders had a continuous existence from 1493 until 
the days when a professional theatre was established in London. 
They were four in number and were paid an annual wage of 
6 s. 8i/.; and when they were not appearing before the court, 
they visited monasteries, private houses and guildlialls, where they 
doubtless had the same respectful welcome as the players who came 
to EUinorc. As interest in drama grew throughout the sixteenth 
century, more and more of these troupes were formed; and it was 
from the best of this sort that the famous London companies of 
Elizabeth’s reign were eventually recruited. 



CHAPTER III 


Classical Influences in the Sixteenth Century 

So devote to Anstotle’s checks 
As Ovid be an outcast. 

TS I i 32. 

At the Renaissance, English drama went to school. In the Middle 
Ages it had evolved without benefit of theory, ignorant of what had 
been said and written about acting in classical times; for the men of 
leanung who might have postulated the theories were churchmen, 
and the Church, ostensibly, disapproved of the whole business. 
Although, therefore, there was a strong dramatic tradition—strong 
because it was deeply rooted in public taste—there were no good 
mediaeval plays and no speculation about drama’s function and 
tcchmque. But when Humanism promoted the study of drama in 
the schools and proclaimed, within limits, its social and educational 
possibilities, the educated classes in Tudor England devoted them¬ 
selves conscientiously to its theory as well as to its practice. The 
Universities, the Imis of Court, the grammar-schools and the choir- 
schools began to evolve a drama, based on classical models, that was 
much more formal and self-conscious than the haphazard productions 
of the pubhc stages. It was in this academic company that Polonius 
played Julius Caesar, and perhaps that docs not much commend it; 
but as far as its influence was allowed to extend, the new drama had a 
salutary influence on the professional theatre, disciplining its worst 
extravagances, imposing some sort of unity on its wandering fancies 

and teaching it valuable lessons about plot, characterisation and 
style. 

In spite of Plato s well-known condemnation of drama, Renais¬ 
sance Hunianism was favourable to it as an activity which displayed 
man in r^ation with his fellows and his destiny, investigated the 
sources of his conduct and, on tlie whole, restrained him from 
wrong-doing. Erasmus recommended the study and performance 
ot plays, especially those of Plautus, Terence and Seneca, for the 
moral lessons to be dra\vn from them and the emotional stimulus 
which reheves the mind ‘ from sordid cares ’. The great Spanish 
Humanist Lodovico Vives was more cautious, writing that popular 
comedy tended to mislead by extolling the ^vrong qualities, and 
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should therefore be expurgated. Except that they wanted to sub¬ 
stitute total prohibition for expurgation, this was the argument 
advanced by the Puritan enemies of the theatre half a century later; 
and the counter-argument of the theatre’s apologists was stated by 
Sir Thomas Elyot in The Governor (1531), when in a plea for the 
recogmtion of drama’s social function he contended that so far from 
being a * doctrinal of ribaldry *, comedy was a mirror of life, 
wherein evil is not taught, but discovered ’: its malefactors are in 
fact a warning against the snares and delusions of evil and the ever- 
ready ‘ promptness of youth to vice In Jephtha, a Senecan tragedy 

written in Greek in 1546, John Christopherson, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, declared that the glories of tragedy were 
grandeur of style, the wisdom to be learned from its sententiae, and 
its solemn warnings based on the fall of great men from prosperity. 
For a time the champions of Protestantism even tried to use the 
stage as well as the pulpit for their doctrinal propaganda, as in Bale’s 
fantastic play about IGng John. Bucer’s De Regno Christi, which 
would have turned England into a Genevan theocracy, proposed 
that tragedy and comedy alike should have sacred themes and 
recommended the Bible as a source of countless good plots, each 
of them replete with moral edification. But this unnatural alliance 
of stage and Scripture suited neither Tudor policy nor Calvinist 
inclination. Once she had made her settlement of religion, Eliza¬ 
beth forbade playwrights to meddle with themes which might 
arouse doctrinal bitterness; and for their part the next generation 
of Protestants mistrusted secular learning even when it might 
advance their own cause. Armed with Calvin’s words of condemna¬ 
tion, the Puritans launched an attack on the Elizabethan theatre 
which nearly overwhelmed it.^ 

The Humanists’ approval of drama was useful so far as it went, 
but a much more important influence on its development was their 
rediscovery of classical technique. The makers of mediaeval plays 
had known nothing of Aristotle’s celebrated doctrine of mimesis, 
which penetrates to the nature of creative art. Mimesis does not 
mean the htcral imitation of a thing, for realism of this sort is barren 
and lifeless. It rather means representation, in the sense, for instance, 
in which music represents something in symbols of its own being. 
Art’ s concern is with the thing itself, not with the outward form of 
the thing; what matters is not this outward form but the artist’s 
feeling about it, not the sunset as it appeared to the naked eye but the 
sunset which Turner felt ought to be. Thus the truest poetry, as 

* See page 166-85. 
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Touchstone observed in another context, is * the most feigning 
‘ And for the authentical truth of either person or action, who 
(worth the respecting) will expect it in a poem, whose subject is not 
truth, but things like truth? ’ ^ In these words Chapman stated 
what Aristotle meant by mimesis; and when a dramatist could write 
thus about his work, drama had advanced some distance from the 
crude episodic realism of the Middle Ages. 

The Renaissance brought to light also the classical conception 
that it was the business of comedy to occupy itself with types. In 
De Arte Poetica Horace wrote that every category of manJ^d has 
its professional form, in which it should be represented on the stage; 
this having been the practice of Plautus and Terence, who in their 
turn derived it from their Greek originals. Thus every comedy 
had one or more stock character, such as the sighing lover, the 
irritable old father, the clever servant,^ the braggart soldier, the wise 
justice, the scholar pedant and so forth; the object being to enable 
the plot to get swiftly into action without expenditure of time on the 
establishing of the characters. These types were instantly recog¬ 
nisable, their function was known and invariable, and they pandered 
to the comfortable generalisation that certain people always behave 
in a certain way. The pattern of this sort of comedy was simple: 
in a setting which mildly satirised contemporary mamiers, the 
disagreeable characters suffered the lash of ridicule and in the end 
the young lovers found that they had not sighed in vain. Because 
men's lesser view were thus exhibited for laughter, comedy was able 
to claim the ethical purpose of censuring folly in so pleasurable a way 
that the lesson was all the likelier to be CiK-e' ;ve. With their obvious 
--though only superficial—aff-nfty v.- h the personified abstractions 
of the Morality, the stock figm of classical comedy soon flourished 
in En^ish soU, and evidences of the tradition are to be found 
tmouglmin Elizabethan drama. On a genuinely creative writer the 
effect of the convention was cramping, for it forbade full-bodied 
characterisation, and Shakespeare was never at ease with it. But 

wu i^erited, he adopted and transformed it. 

Whereas Pistol and Fluellen are easily recognisable examples of the 
miles ghrtosus, it is only one of the elements that go to the making of 
Falstaff though it undoubtedly is an element in his composition.^ 
We shall find that whenever he was intent on the development of a 

1 d'Ambois, pubUshed in 1613. 

3 wk ’ noteworthy example of this type. ^ 
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fully-realised character, Shakespeare never produced one who 
could be brought within a simple classification. They are them¬ 
selves alone. 

The classical theorists strove also to impose on the developing 
English drama the ancient doctrines of the Unities and decorum. 
Aristotle is popularly beheved to have insisted that a play should 
observe the three Unities of place, time and action. In its most 
austere form, as practised in the classical drama of France, this 
doctrine requires that a play shall be localised in a single city; that 
the events represented shall occupy no longer time than the play 
takes to perform (no lowering of the curtain, that i?, to indicate the 
passing of days or years); and that there shall be no sub-plot, hi 
fact neither Aristotle nor the Athenian playwrights observed these 
laws strictly, and pedantic adherence to them imposes unnatural 
burdens on the writer. As Johnson pointed out,^ ‘ he that can take 
the stage at one time for the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it in 
half an hour for the promontory of Actium ’; and as for time, it is 

of all modes of existence, most obsequious to the imagination 
In its milder and more tolerable form the doctrine is simply a plea for 
artistic discipline, properly impatient of a jumble of episodes sprawl¬ 
ing over time and space, or of irrelevant sub-plots and comic inter¬ 
polations which weaken the prevailing mood of the play. What 
happens to time and place is really of little consequence; what docs 
niatter is that the unity of mood or impression, what Coleridge called 
a play’s ‘ predominant passion ’, shall be preserved. In this respect 
the public stages had much to leant. 

The ancient writers’ plea for decorum, wliich was loudly and 
justifiably echoed by the critics of the sixteenth century, was similar 
m purpose. Decorum means, roughly, that both play and charac¬ 
ters shall be recognisable for what they arc; that a play which sets 
out to tell a tragic story in a serious way shall continue to be a tragedy 
until its end, and not diminish into farce, like The Jew of Malia, or 
an implausible happy ending, like Measure for Measure-, and likewise 
that a character shall not stray beyond the limits prescribed for him 
by his own essential quahties, a garrulous old man turn statesman or 
a boastful coward turn hero. Again, if pressed to academic 
absurdity, this doctrine imposes umiatural restraints,^ for it forbids 

* Edition of Shakesp care. 

A remarkable example of this is contained in Thomas Rymer’s Short View of 
*692. He condemned Sliakespeare's portrayal of lago on the ground 
tnat lago was * not like other Soldiers of our acquauitance \ namely bluff, ncarty, 
the * honest * lago. Because Horace had said that the soldier on the stage 
^ould be ‘ impiger, iracunauSp inexcrabilis, aca \ $0 must ail soldiers be for evermore. 
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the dramatist to deal in the variety and unexpectedness of life itself 
and confines him to rigid categories of individual and event. But 
it should properly be viewed in the light of the excesses which it was 
trying to moderate: the wild, improbable characterisation, the 
sacrifice of plausibiUty to action and sensation, the gallimaufry of 
tragedy and comedy, violence and farce. If drama was to make 
good its claim to be the mirror of life, then its people must behave as 
living people do behave, and display only such * actions and passions 
. . . as may agree with their natures In the Prologue to Damon 
and Pythias (c. 1564) Richard Edwards said that if comedy’s business 
is to delight, and by delighting to instruct, then the playwright 
must ‘ frame each person so that by his common talk you may his 
nature rightly know ’; old men will act soberly, adventure will be 
left to the young, and rakes will not preach salvation. Another 
working dramatist, George Whetstone, amplified the same argu- 
ments .2 The cause of the low repute of English drama, he said, 
was that its writers lacked judgment. They so far violated prob¬ 
ability, for instance, as to allow the clown to rest from his buffoonery 
and advise his master on high affairs of state; ail was sacrificed for a 
laugh; in place of the decorum on which the ancients insisted, 
there was no differentiation between the characters, and ‘ a crow 
will ill counterfeit a nightingale’s sweet verse ‘ Your Englishman 
first grounds his work on impossibilities; then in tlu-ee hours he 
runs through the world, marries, gets children, makes children men, 
men to conquer kingdoms, murder monsters, and bringeth gods 
from heaven and fctcheth devils from hell ’. 

But Whetstone was more tolerant than most contemporary critics 
in liis view of tragi-comedy, a dramatic form which is usually 
repugn^t to the academic mind. In the defuoition ofjohn Fletcher, 
one of its most prolific exponents, ‘ a tragi-comedy is not so called 
in respect of mirth and killing, but in respect it wants [lacks] deaths, 
which is enough to make it no tragedy, yet brings some near it, 
which is enough to make it no comedy Tliis is delicate material 
to handle, and even at its best tragi-comedy often fails to achieve 
unity of impression. Fletcher’s critics may be pardoned for re¬ 
garding it as an apparently fortuitous collection of characters en¬ 
gaged in ‘ sometimes laughing together, and sometimes killing one 


^ FIcteher, Preface to The Faitf^ul SliepUcrdesSf c* 1609 

1578. This pby was one of the sources 
Mmure for Measure. Whetstone did not live to see 

Wroved.'^”’’'^' ""ould have 

* Preface to Tiie FaitJ^ul Shepherdess^ 
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another Cicero and the ancients mistrusted it, ^o^g what 
bunglers might do with it. With the horrid example of the public 
stages before them, the scholars of the Renaissance-More, Vives, 
Ascham—condemned it just as firmly. But popular traditiou over 
bore the scholars’ warnings and the Elizabethans unpemtently 
revelled in it. Writing on the threshold of the Augmtan Age, 
Nicholas Rowe confessed that ‘ that way of Trage-Comedy was the 
Common Mistake of that Age, and is indeed become so agreeable to 
the Enghsh Tast, that tho’ the severer Cntiques among us cannot 
bear it, yet the generality of our Audiences seem to be better pleas d 

with it than with an exact Tragedy 

Rowe’s words illustrate what is often the fate <if the severer 

critics among us: popular taste takes a hold and -mU not be shaken. 
Those who like to regard the Elizabethans as indifferent artists—and 
this has included many persons of refinement m all subsequent 
generations-often attribute it to the dramatists refusal to absorb 
and apply the classical dogmas as zealously as they might. For the 
fact B that the native tradition in drama, with aU its simplicitws, its 
didacticism, its unawareness of the canons of art, resisted and 
ultimately threw back the surge of classical influence. Classical 
influence certainly had various effects, many of them valuable, 
but it did not, as it might have been expected to do, capture the 
English theatre. In fact it took as good as it gave for a breath 
of the popular spirit, wafted refreshingly through the halls where 
academic audiences heard academic plays, dissipated some ot 

Humanism’s pedantries. , , . 

In comedy the models were Plautus and Terence, but the dominaut 

figure in the classical vogue was Seneca. Seneca was a 
ahd statesman who lived in Rome in the days of Caligula. Claudius 
and Nero; from which unenviable experience he took refuge in a 
Stoic philosophy of undefeated despair. Finally, after lus st‘PP°s'= 
imphration in a conspiracy against the Emperor, he was “ 

take his hfe by opening his veins, and he did so in a scene whose 
dignity and courage were marred by an excess of theatrical affccta- 
tioTV relieved his philosophical labours by wrung i^e 
tragedies, heavy and gloomy works profuse but l^c^mg m 

poetic quaUt^ Their popularity, both in the Middle Ages when 
Lntinental plights used them as exercises for literary imitation 
and at the Reiiissa^e. is surprising in view of their ludifferem 
merit. In Italy Giraldi and in France Jodelle and Gamier wrote 
tragedies under the speU of his influence, and m due course the fashion 

1 Preface to his Edition of Shakespeare, 1709- 
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reached England: all his plays were translated into English durmg 
the first half of the reign of Elizabeth, and their effect was im¬ 
mediate. Senecan tragedy attracted the Humanists by its concentra¬ 
tion on the dilemma of the individual, regardless of the circumstances 
of the hour and the place. Through the surrounding turmoil of 
violence, murder, incest and revenge, it was the individual tragedy 
which mattered. For the hero, endlessly dramatising himself in the 
crisis of his fate, there is no earthly consolation to be had from 
wealth or power or love or friends, only the resolution which 
stands imdefeated among the wreckage of mortal aspiration, the 
vain defiance of a destiny too pitiless and crushing to be worth 
defying. Suffering brings no discipline, teaches no lesson, offers 
neither hope nor reconcihation; all that Stoicism could give to its 
burdened disciples was a pride which rose from the ashes of inevitable 
humihation to allow the victim to join himself with the universe and 
there retain liis indestructible individuality. * Medea superest ’: 

‘ I am Duchess of Malfi still *. 

‘ O nos dura sorte creates \ The mood which left man with 
notliing to do but make a mouth at ineluctable destiny, the sense 
that time was running down and soon must have a stop, was com¬ 
moner among the Jacobeans than among the early Elizabethans, 
who imitated Seneca’s sentiments more faithfully than they felt 
them. Along with the sentiments they imitated his dramatic 
devices. The main characteristics of Senecan tragedy were the 
division of the play into Acts; the presence of a Chorus to comment 
on the action and underline the moral; the introduction of Ghosts 
demanding to be avenged; an abundance of sententiae, moralisings 
and aphorisms; a habit of bombastic, elevated diction which sought 
to match the violence of the theme with an appropriate violence of 
language; and, ‘ tie pueros coram populo Medea trucidet*, a trick of 
allowing most of the horrors to be enacted off-stage and to be re¬ 
counted, with a savouring of gory detail, by messengers introduced 
for the purpose. From the first EngUsh translation of Seneca in 1559 
to the production of the very Senecan Misfortunes of Arthur in 1587 
this was the pattern of academic tragedy. Gorboduc, produced 
at the Inner Temple in 1561, recommended itself to Sidney by its 
approximation to * Seneca his style and it was typically Senecan in 
its avoidance of action and in the long speeches in which the unseen 
events were described. But not even Gorboduc attained to full 
Senecan perfection: Sidney had to note that despite its ‘ stately 
speeches and well-sounding phrases ’ and its ‘ notable moraHty *. it 
was ‘ vcr\' defections in the circumstances being ‘ faulty both* in 
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place and It introduced also the dumb-show, which 

attempted to relieve the want of action in the play by presenting 
various incidents in mime. Moreover, the plot was taken not from 
classical legend but from the chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth; 
and the moral was the essentially Tudor one that it is politically 
disastrous to divide the succession. 

Even GorboduCy then, which was written by scholars for an 
academic audience, made certain concessions to popular taste, and 
similar signs of adaptation appear in all the surviving plays of the 
period. Comedies like Ralph Roister Doister (c. 1553) and Gammer 
Gurtons Needle (a little later), which were originally performed by 
students, were full of the homely idiom of the common stages; 
Jack Juggler (printed in 1555) was remotely based on the Amphitruo 
of Plautus, but adaptation to popular needs has removed most traces 
of its origin. The classical vogue, in fact, was short-lived, particularly 
in tragedy, and in its austerest forms it failed to reach beyond 
academic audiences to the public theatre. Until Marlowe and Kyd 
transformed it, tragedy was largely an academic exercise, and not 
very successful at that; probably the famous passage about Hecuba 
spoken by the First Player at Elsinore, although it also takes the 
opportunity to satirise the ranting vein of Alleyn, gives Shakespeare's 
conception of what the tragedy of the schools was like. Thomas 
Nashe pointed to the weakness of Senecan tragedy when, after 
admitting that it yielded ‘ many good sentences ’, he complained 
that it was * soon exhausted More is demanded of tragedy than 
good sentences: there must be passion and conflict. Seneca’s 
imitators could make use of his technical devices and even achieve a 


passable echo of his sonorous style, but they could not think as he 
thought. His disillusioned pessimism did not touch the early 
Elizabethans as closely as it touched some of the dramatists of 
Kingjames's time, when, for instance, Bussy d’Ambois was reflecting 
that no man riseth by his real merit and anyway ‘ man’s first 
hour’s rise is first step to his fall By the time the English drama¬ 
tists had really begun to experience the emotions in which Seneca’s 
tragedy was rooted, they had learned enough about technique to be 
able to dispense with his theatrical devices. They had learned too— 
or the better of them had—that there can be no real tragedy unless 
the hero has some nobility about him: even if he is guilty of crime 
or folly, he must have qualities that win the audience’s sympathy. 


* 


* Apology for Poelry, 1581. 

* In the Preface which he wrote for Greene’s Meuaphort, 1589. 

* Chapman’s Bussy d’Anibois I 1. 
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Superficially Seneca’s plays revealed the operation of sin and retribu¬ 
tion, but without real understanding of what Nemesis m^t to 
Greeks; and without this spiritual foundation they sank into being 
mere ‘ thrillers ’ of revenge, with the central character often an 
unattractive person struggling unsuccessfully to get equal with fate. 
Horror, not pity, was commonly the response evoked by these 
proceedings; and horror belongs to melodrama rather than to 
tragedy, and where there is melodrama, absurdity is always lurking in 
the wings. Seneca’s influence on the better sort of Elizabethan 
drama was slight.^ The journeymen, it is true, were happy to pile 
horror upon horror for as long as the audience would stand it, and 
no doubt ghosts howled for revenge in countless of the plays now 
lost, but such a play as Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy is a good play mainly in 
so far as it added to its Senecan mechanics and structure a spirit quite 
ahen to Seneca. Whereas, again, Titus Andronicus exemplified the 
Senccan formula at its worst,^ redeemed only by sporadic intima¬ 
tions of genius, Shakespeare’s great tragedies owe little to Seneca. 
By that time he has discarded even the technical devices, or uses 
them only to make them ridiculous; and his tragic heroes, though 
defeated by their personal destiny, die in the knowledge learned by 
suffering, reconciled and no longer defiant. 

Meanwhile the popular drama developed largely along the lines 
of the native tradition, in which the Morality influence was still 
dominant. Whether the theme was English history or classical 
legend or Italian romance, the audience expected the moral to be 
plain and pointed and at the same time pungently seasoned with 
farce. The seasoning of farce grew steadily more pervasive, to the 
sorrow of the purists, but the first half of Elizabeth’s reign saw the 
allegorical element being assimilated into a more realistic setting. 
The didactic purpose remained, but it no longer had to be conveyed 
by personified abstractions. The process was unwittingly epitomised 
in Bale’s King Johtiy which opens with characters called variously 
England, Clergy, Private Wealth, etc., and ends with these same 
characters become flesh-and-blood persons, Usurped Power become 
the Pope, Sedition become Langton, and so forth. John Pickering’s 
Horestes (printed in 1567) tells tlie classical story of Clytemnestra’s 
murder by her son to avenge her killing of her husband. Except 

* Samuel Daniel and Fulke Grcville, both scholars, were faithful to the Senccan 
model and avoided the vulgarities of less conscientious imitators. But neither of 
them was in the front rank of Eii2abethan dramatists. Their work demonstrates 
what the drama might have become if classical precept had not been diluted by public 
taste. 

® Adding, of course, many crudities of which Seneca would not have been guilty. 
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perhaps for the story of Oedipus, this theme had mspired the 
greatest of the Greek tragic cycles, but the EngUsh theatre so far had 
neither the technique nor the vision to handle a great tragic therne. 
In Pickering s version it is treated as a bourgeois tragi-comedy, 
with the personal tragedy reduced to the conventional simplifica¬ 
tions of the Morahty. Orestes in his agony is visited by good and 
evil counsellors, the Vice urging him to revenge and Nature trying 
to restrain him from the dreadful impiousness of matricide. 

The notorious Cambyses (1569). which owed its fame to the 
congested bombast of its style, ^ contained all the elements of popular 
drama. Its source was academic, since its author, Thomas Preston, 
was a scholar. Master of Trinity Hall and later Vice-Chancellor or his 
University, but he was not content to imitate the lifeless pattern o 
Gorboduc. The full title of his play is A Lamentable Tragedy mixed 
full of Mirth containing the Life of Cambyses, King of Persia. It is lu 
of action, drunken orgies, shootings, embraces and executions, 
mostly enacted in view of the audience; the comic relief is supplied 
by the Vice, Ambidexter, and his retainers Huf, Ruf and Snui, 
and although room is yet found for abstractions named Cruelty 
and Murder, their significance is conventional, almost perfunctory. 
Cambyses is ridiculous in its bombast and its reckless mixture ot 
styles, but it docs illustrate the gradual transition from allegory to 
historical narrative : the core of the plot is the relation of actual 
events. The transition is illustrated again in many of the imagina¬ 
tive works of the period. The many Interludes and comedies ot 
John Heywood substitute contemporary human types tor the 
Morahty abstractions. Two of the best pre-Shakespearcan plays. 
Whetstone’s Promos and Cassandra (1578) and the earlier Danwn and 
Pythias (c. 1564), which was written by their Master, Richard 
Edwards, for the Children of the Chapel Royal, tell a romantic 
story without the intrusion of any of these abstractions. c 
artistic gain is considerable* Abstractions arc the enemy o true 
characterisation, and we have already seen how Falstaff can pertorm 
a Morahty function (among other functions) while being ^ ^ Y 
realised cnaracter in his own right. The transformation o t ic 
abstraction into a real human being is one of the principal develop¬ 
ments of sixteenth-century drama. , 

A third element in this drama, independent in its growt 1 an 
distinct from both the native and the classical strains, was a new 
impulse towards the romantic and the strange. Poets and play¬ 
wrights dehghted to tell stories of knights and magicians, lairies, 

* See J Hen /KU iv 425 - 
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spirits, and the fabled lands of Cathay. _ ‘ are the shad« of 
^abia, Where the Princes nde at noon. The mediaeval 
tance of chivalry and erotic romance, which can never whoUy 
vanish from men's hearts, here joined hands with Renaissance man s 
new-won capture of the whole world as his provmce, to weave 
plots of rescue and adventure, of sorcerers' spells, of oceans dragon- 
green . . . serpent-haunted *, and 

antres vast and deserts idle. 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven, 

. And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do crow beneath their shoulders. 

^ Oth I m 140. 

In their search for romance, moreover, the Tudor dramatists dealt 
frankly with a subject which the troubadours, with the mediaeval 
reverence for chastity, had treated with a somewhat unconvincing 
idealism, the love of men for women. Human love, which 
dominates the modem theatre, was ignored in the Morality, and 
classical drama did not condescend to it; but the Renaissance 
brought it into the open and treated it for what it is, a theme to 
inspire both mirth and beauty. The Elizabethans turned eagerly 
to the Italian novelle, and stories of adventure and romance, mainly by 
Boccaccio and Bandello, were available in two collections of transla¬ 
tions, Painter's Palace of Pleasure and Fenton's Tragical Dis¬ 

courses (i 567). The lists of plays performed at court in the seventies 
showed the immense popularity of the new sort of play, which now 
took its accepted place beside the older forms, the chronicle and the 
play which told a domestic story in a contemporary setting. 

An anonymous play dated about 1570, Clyomon and ClamydeSy 
contrived to introduce into a single tale three such various characters 
as Subtle Shift (a Vice), Bryan Sans Foy (a Giant), and the historical 
figure of Alexander the Great. Such a play ‘ lacked judgment ’, as 
Whetstone said. But in blending the threefold influences of the 
Morality, the romantic and the classical, as personified in these three 
characters, Clyomon and Clainydes was exactly typical of its time, and 
for better or for worse this was the soil from which the great Eliza¬ 
bethan drama was to grow. Traces of the Morality, the romantic 
and the classical exist side by side in almost every Elizabethan play, 
not least in Shakespeare's. The authentic picture of the Engli^ 
stage in the sixteenm century is of a popular activity which covered 
the country with a multitude and variety of theatrical entertainers. 
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ranging from the minstrels, the jugglers, the little troupes of strollers 
who improvised a charade in a booth in the market-place, to the 
liveried professionals in the great houses and the sophisticated boy 
players of the choir-schools. The essence of this widespread and 
various drama was its vitality. ArtisticaUy it was lacking in guiding 
principles and accepted standards of criticism; still faithlui to 
the idiom of older times, it had not yet found an appropriate diction ; 
in its unchecked experimentation with new styles and forins, it teU 
easily into extravagance, unattractive novelties and, what was 

worse, an unhappy mingling of styles in pastoral-comica , istorica 
pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral ; in 

avoiding the unnatural restraints of the scene individab c * ° 

lost itself in the formlessness of the ‘ poem unhmited . On the 
other hand, its growth, though diffuse, was orgamc : in receiving and 
absorbing new impulses, it remained loyal to its origins. ^ 
the MoraUty convention was in process of being modified and 
largely transformed, the avowed purpose of a play was still as much 
to edify as to entertain, in history to breathe the inspiration of 
memorable deeds, in comedy to tease a man mto becoming a better 
neighbour, in tragedy to explore the nature of his being and his 

rebtion with the stars above him. 

What would become of all this dramatic energy was not in 1580, 
foreseeable. By refusing to allow its natural growth to be strait- 
jacketed by classical pedantry, it had won its first important victory 
in its struggle to exist and develop in its own way; its second 
external struggle, with Puritanism reinforced by 

approving classicism, still lay ahead of it. But its rca att e a o 

be with the disintegrating forces inherent in its own nature. It 
might so easily have been destroyed by the vigour o its o\vn 
growth. Its craving for violence, novelty and undiscrimma mg 

effects might have brought popular drama to the Icve o u - ai mg 

and the bear-garden, driven men of taste and judgment torn le 
theatre altogether, and created a permanently unbridgeable gulf 
between a degraded public sugc on the one side and a ifclcss imi a- 
tive academic drama on the other. Indeed it was i ^ Y ^ ^i. ^ 
would happen; Sidney was sure that it would, and for the sake of 
the good ^mc of poetry hoped that it would. But somehow it did 
not luppen. A group of ardent young men sudden y brought a new 
artistic purpose to the writing of plays for the public theatre, an 
guided English dramatic literature almost unheralded into its greatest 
age. In due course a comedy by Shakespeare might be played at the 
Globe in the afternoon and be given with only techmeal alterations 
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at court or the Middle Temple in the evening; or the courtier and 
the lawyer would not disdain to stroll across the river and see it at 
the Globe. In either case it would be the same play, the sanie 
players and, in essence, the same audience. Perhaps to this 
fact rather than to any other we owe the glory of Elizabethan 
drama. 


CHAPTER IV 


The University Wits 

And where we arc our learning likewise is. 

LLL rV iii 315. 

To read Sidney’s Apology for Poetry, written only about ten years 
before Shakespeare began to work in the London theatre, is to 
realise how profound the transformation had to be. For when 
Sidney wrote, not merely drama but poetry itself had to struggle for 
the right to exist in the face of Protestant mistrust,^ and his Apology 
was provoked by a work somewhat impudently dedicated to him¬ 
self, Gosson’s School of Abuse (1579). Gosson had once been a play¬ 
wright himself, excelling in pastoral, but—it was a feature of the 
age—he had been converted from this frivolity by hearing a sermon 
preached at Paul’s Cross in time of plague, and now he was classing 
poets along with ‘ pipers, players, jesters and such-like Caterpillars of 
a Commonwealth 

Sidney’s purpose, therefore, was to preserve the credit of poetry, 
the first light-giver to ignorance Poetry is ‘ an art of imitation 
• • . with this end, to teach and delight ’, and by thus uniting 
pleasure with instruction to move men to virtuous action. The poet 
comes ‘ with a tale which holdeth children from play, and old men 
from the chimney comer and ‘ doth intend the winning of the 
mind from wickedness to virtue ’, which ‘ is the most excellent 
resting-place for all worldly learning to make his end of’. Poetry 
teaches the reason to know and to defeat vice ‘ and his cumbersome 
servant. Passion and entices men to right action by holding up the 
example of heroic men and heroic deeds. For philosophy’s precepts 
lie dark ’ until poetry has illuminated them. What did Alexander 
learn of fortitude from the philosophers’ teachings until poetry had 
offered him the example of Achilles? ‘ I must confess my own 
barbarousness, I never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas 
that I found not my own heart moved more than with a trumpet ’; 
or let Aeneas be worn in the tablet of your memory, how he 
govemeth himself in the ruin of his country ’. Thus poetry, and 
nothing else so intensely, teaches and delights and inspires. 

But once he has set poetry on the pinnacle on which he would have 

* See pages 166-85. 
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it rest, Sidney turns to castigate a form of poetry which betrays his 
high ideals, feeds the arguments of poetry’s traducers, and *like 
an unmannerly daughter, shewing a bad education, causeth her 
mother Poesy’s honesty to be called in question *. True to the 
Humanist tradition, Sidney believed both tragedy and comedy to be 
lawful offshoots of imaginative Uterature. Comedy offers an 
imitation (representation) of ‘ the common errors of our life, 
which he represented! in the most ridiculous and scornful sort that 
may be *, so that we may learn to avoid them. But it is tragedy 
that ‘ openeth the greatest woimds, and showeth forth the Ulcers 
that are covered with Tissue; that maketh Kings fear to be Tyrants 
. . . that with stirring the affects of admiration and commiseration 
teacheth the uncertainty of this world, and upon how weak founda¬ 
tions gilden roofs are builded *. Corruptio optimi pessima. Plays are 
* excelling parts of poesy *, and no part of poetry is * so much used in 
England ’; and ‘ none can be more pitifully abused *. 

Sidney’s criticisms of the drama of his day are worth quoting in 
some detail, since they reflect more fully than any other contem¬ 
porary document the conditions in which Shakespeare was soon to 
serve his apprenticeship. But we have to remember that Sidney’s 
mind was inflexibly classical and fastidious. Because he had such a 
lofty sense of poetry’s mission, he regarded even his own sormets and 
lyrics as a worthless contribution to his art. He would scarcely be 
able, therefore, to be cither generous or sanguine in his estimate of 
the popular drama. The picture he presents is the worst picture, 
made all the deadlier by its pungency and literary skill. Moreover, 
he fell into the error which has misled scholarly critics of every 
generation, of assuming that because the native drama did not strictly 
observe the dogmas of classical art, therefore it had no art at all. 
He wrote as he did because he cared deeply for the good repute 
of poetry and was saddened to find England, ‘ that mother of ex¬ 
cellent minds... grown so hard a stepmother to poets *. But the 
soil which he regarded as barren contained the seeds of unexpected 
life. 


W^e know that even Gorhoduc^ * full of noble mor ali ty, which 

it doth most delightfully teach, and so obtain the very end of poesy *, 

grieved this severe critic by failing to observe the Unities of place 

and time and allowing itself to occupy ‘ both many days and 

many places, inartificially imagined’. What, then, would he 

think of Cambyses, which launched itself unselectively upon the 

narrative of a whole reign and yet found room for much irrelevant 
clowning ? 
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But if it be so in Gorboduc, how much more in all the rest? where you 
shall have Asia of the one side, and Afric of the other, and so many imdcr- 
l^gdoms, that the player, when he cometh in, must ever begin with 
telling where he is: or else, the tale will not be conceived. Now ye 
shall nave three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we must believe 
the stage to be a garden. By and by, we hear news of shipwreck in the 
same^ace, and then we are to blame, if we accept it not for a rock. . . . 
While in the mean-time two armies fly in, represented with four swords 
and bucklers, and then what hard heart will not receive it for a pitched 
Held? Now of time they are much more liberal, for ordmary it is 
that two young princes fall in love. After many traverses, she is got with 
child, delivered of a fair boy, he is lost, groweth a man, falls in love, and 
is ready to get another child; and all this in two hours space. 

Sidney turned then to the reckless breaches of classical decorum. 

But besides these gross absurdities, how all their plays be neither right 
tragedies nor right comedies: mingling kings and clowns, not because the 
matter so carriech it, but thrust in nowns by head and shoulders, to play a 
part in majestical matters,' with neither decency nor discretion. So as 
neither the admiration and commiseration nor the right sportfulness is by 
their mongrel tragi-comedy obtained. 

(The ancients, on the other hand, ‘ never or very daintily match 
hom-pipcs and funerals ’.) Contemporary comedy was wrong 
even in its conception, debasing itself with scurrility or sacrificing 
true dehght to the evocation of* loud laughter . Our comedians 
think there is no delight without laughter. . . . Delight hath a joy 
in it, cither permanent or present. Laughter hath only a scornful 
tickling.’ 

Many of these things remained much as Sidney found them. 
The scene would commonly be what the actors declared it to be; on 
fields of battle the audience would always liave to make imaginary 
puissance and with their thoughts piece out the necessary imper¬ 
fections; the Elizabethans would stay inipcnitcntly fond of their 
mongrel tragi-comedy. Indeed, these weaknesses would in certain 
hands become a source of strength. But although Sidney (like 
Jonson after him) was on the losing side, his cautions were not 
spoken in vain. The playwrights may have been careless of the 
Unities of time and place, but already there were signs that they were 
seeking a Unity of impression and coming to despise the formless¬ 
ness of popular drama. The constant recrimination uttered by the 
classical critics slowly wore down much of the unheeding ignorance 
to which it was opposed, and eventually helped to create a tentative 

* Sidney did not live to sec King Lear, where a clown plays a part in majestical 
matters without the pain of giving artistic offence. 
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theory of drama. Those who wrote for the public stage g^ed, at 
the least, some valuable hints firom the lesson which they refused to 
assimilate entirely, and the common faults of vulgarity, mdecorum 
and carelessness of style grew less glaring as time went on. Even 
the most slapdash playwrights acquired something that nught pass 
for the vestiges of an artistic conscience: not enough to satisfy Ben 
Jonson, but enough to transform and invigorate their medium ^d 
enough to sustain them in their long and wounding struggle against 

Puritan hostility. 

Mere theory, however learned, could not carry the same influence 
as triumphant example; and even as Sidney was writing, the 
English stage was beginning to feel the impact of forces which 
would lift it to greatness. The group of playwrights known as ‘ the 
University Wits ’ were not a school of dramatists writing to a 
formula: they were too individualistic either to create or to follow a 
common pattern. Except for Kyd—who, like Milton, was the son 
of a scrivener—they were all University men: Lyly, Peele and 
Lodge were at Oxford; Greene, Nashe and Marlowe at Cambridge. 
But they were not scholars in the strict sense of the term, and the real 
bond between them was that they all tried to make a living in the 
literary world of London, to supply the booksellers with fashionable 
poems and translations, to hire their pens in propagandist pampUets, 
to respond by any means to the demands of a public almost insatiable 
in its appetite for words. With the appearance of The Shepherd’s 
Calendar in 1579 young England was afire with poetry, and for the 
aspiring poet there was also the alluring prospect of the noble 
patron who would ease his necessities and leave him free to serve his 
Muse.^ 

To this hazardous, Bohemian world the University Wits brought 
their reckless, spendthrift energy, their zest for experiment, their 
passion for beauty and strangeness expressed through the medium 
of poetry. The Latin poets and the new literature of the European 
Renaissance alike caught their eager fancy, yet they miraculously 
avoided the academic sin of pedantry. The themes which they 
borrowed from classical or mediaeval writers—the legitimate 
fruits of their education—merely inspired them to originality of 
treatment. For all of them were in their separate ways men of 
highly independent talent, bom poets and inventors, essentially 

^ Tliat this was often a deluding hope is showTi in the First Return from Parnassus, 
where ingenioso, a University man living by his pen, is sorely disappointed in his 
Maecenas. 
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romantic in temper but conscientious in their beloved craft of words. 
Their bringing of their rich endowment to the service of the public 
theatre was one of the most far-reaching events in the history of 
English literature. It could not have been expected of them, for the 
ne^ of the theatre were supplied by clowns and jugglers, and by 
Interludes, farces and MoraUties which were mostly written by the 
actors themselves. The ‘ harlotry players moreover, were vaga¬ 
bonds doubtfully on the right side of the law, no fit company for 
men of gentle birth. Plays written by scholars seldom reached the 
public stages; they were performed in courtly circles before a 
limited and judicious audience. But here of a sudden were scholars 
writing for the inns and ‘ unworthy scaffolds ’ of the city, mixing 
with the players on equal terms (even living with them: Greene 
tells how he found lodging * at the town’s end, in a house of retail ), 
sharing the roughness and uncertainty of their lives, making the 
theatre a livelihood. What is more, they subdued their hands to 
what they worked in. These scholar-dramatists did not try to be 
arbiters of taste; instead they accepted the prevailing popular taste, 
because to a large extent they shared it, and by the sheer quality of 
their work guided and elevated it. Despite this intervention by 
men of superior education and refinement, the English professional 
theatre continued to be an actor’s theatre, not a dramatist s theatre. 
The playwrights accepted the authority of the actors who paid them, 
and whether they liked it or not, had to be satisfied with the arrange¬ 
ment. Except in finding for popular drama an appropriate diction, 
blank verse for tragedy and polished prose for comedy, these men 
were not innovators. They were loyal to the tradition they 
inherited, and the revolution which they inspired was a revolution 
of quality, not of kind. 

The oldest of them, standing somewhat apart from the others, 
was John Lyly, who was born about 1554- Most of his dramatic 
work was written originally for the boy companies and was acted 
before private audiences. In the early eighties, when he was secre¬ 
tary to the Earl of Oxford, he was dramatist and principal organiser 
for a mixed company of the Chapel Royal, St. Paul s and Oxford s 
boys which played in the refectory of a disused monastery in Black- 
fnars. In 1584 they lost the lease of their hall and the amalgamation 
broke up, but two years later Lyly began to write for the Boys of 
St. Paul s. During the Marprelatc controversy he incautiously used 
the drama for propagandist purposes, and the company was sup¬ 
pressed when the Privy Council complained that the players take 
upon themselves to handle in their plays certain matters of Divinity 
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and of State unfit to be sufferedThereafter politics rather than 
literature seems to have occupied Lyly’s attention, and he sat in the 
last four parliaments of Elizabeth’s reign. 

His contribution to the theatre was to perfect the comedy of 
manners and to fashion a style appropriate for its expression. There 
were plays in prose before Lyly, of course, but except in the work of 
George Gascoigne it had no literary merit. In his two famous 
romances, Euphues : the Anatomy of Wit (1579) ^ and Euphues and his 
England (1580) Lyly had already made his name as a writer of prose 
before he turned his hand to drama. The characteristic of the 
style known as ‘ euphuism * is its addiction to antithesis and allusion. 
The sentences roll smoothly on, losing themselves in elaborations 
which impede the sense, and reinforcing each simple assertion with a 
wealth of correspondences and examples far fetched from history, 
mythology and the mediaeval bestiaries. 

Whereby I noted that young swans are grey, and the old white, young 
trees tender and the old tough, young men amorous, and, growing in 
years, either wiser or warier. The coral plant in water is a soft weed, 
on the land a hard stone: a sword frieth in the fire like a black eel; but 
laid in earth like white snow: the heart in love is altogether passionate; 
but free from desire altogether careless. 

(From Letter Commendatory to Watson’s Hecatompathia.) 

Or here is an extract from the preface to The Anatomy of Wit: 

Gentlemen use books as gentlewomen handle their flowers, who in the 
morning stick them in tlieir heads, and at night straw ^em at their heels. 
Cherries be fulsome when they be through ripe, because ihey are plenty, 
and books be stale when tliey are printed, in that they be common. 
In my mind printers and tailors arc bound chiefly to pray for gentlemen i 
the one hath so many fantasies to print, the odier such divers fasliions to 
make, that the pressing iron of the one is never out of the fire, nor the 
priming press of tlie other at any time lieth still. But a fashion is but a 
day s wearing and a book but an hour’s reading : which seeing it is so, I 
am of a shoemaker’s mind who careth not so the shoe hold the plucking 
on, nor I, so my labours last the running over. 

It is a hardened stomach that can receive much of this, a disciplined 
concentration that can hold to the twisting thread of meaning. But 
at least it is a personal voice which speaks, rich and idiosyncratic, 
and its lively echo was soon heard in contemporary comedy. Lyly 
was an immensely civilising influence. His passion for style, for 

» Pplonius had read his Euphues. He made use of the matter as well as the manner 
for famom advice to Laertes paraphrases a passage from Lyly. the advice of 
Euphues to Philautus, c.g. Be valiant but not too venturous. Let thy attire be 
comely, but not costly . and so on. 
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Style almost as an end in itself, drew the attention away from his 
plots, which were weak, and allowed him to take the stage without 
any recourse to buffoonery, knockabout or indecency. He dared to 
set style above action as the prime attraction of a play, and invited his 
audience to take their pleasure, not from boisterous farce and 
* gagging * clowns, but from the subtler appeal of word-play, 
repartee and polished language. For their relaxation he offered 
masque and song and spectacle, but the main business of their coming 
together must be to surrender to the fascination of words. 

Sir Tophas, the braggart soldier o£Enditniort, amusingly burlesques 
the type to which he belongs: 

Tophas. I was the first that ever devised war, and therefore Mars himself 
has given me for my arms a whole armoury : and thus I go as you see, 
clothed with artillery; it is not silks nor tissues, nor the fine wool of 
Ceres, but iron, steel, swords, flame, shot, terror, clamour, blood, 
and ruin, that rocks asleep my thoughts, which never had any other 
cradle but cruelty, let me see, do you not bleed? 

Dares. Why so ? 

Tophas. Commonly my words wound. 

Etidimion I iii 48. 

But in a moment the rapier rusts and the drum is still, for their 
manager is in love and is for whole volumes in folio. The sub¬ 
mission of martial vigour to the gossamer yoke of love was one of 
Lyly*s favourite themes. Here is Hephaestion reproving Alexander 
the Great for having * become the subject of Campaspc, the captive 
of Thebes ’: 

Beauty is like the blackberry, wliich seemeth red when it is not ripe, 
resembling precious stones that are polished with honev, which the 
smoother they look, the sooner they break. It is thought wonderful 
among the seamen that mugil, of all fishes the swiftest, is found in the 
belly of the bret, of all the slowest, and shall it not seem monstrous to 
wise men that the heart of the greatest conqueror of the world should be 
found in the hands of the weakest creature of nature—of a woman, of a 
captive? Ermines have fair skins but foul livers, sepulchres fresh colours 
but rotten bones, women fair faces but false hearts. Remember, 
andcr, thou hast a camp to govern, not a chamber; fall not from the 
armour of Mars to the arms of Venus, from the fiery assaults of war to 
the maidenly skirmishes of love, from displaying the eagle in thine ensign 
to set down the sparrow. 

Campaspe II 11 54. 

So Lyly saunters on, tracing his arabesque of words, minding little 
whether he comes to the end of his journey so long as there be 
flowers to gather on the way. Shakespeare dealt him fearful blows, 
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in Loves Labours Lost and elsewhere, but the brilliant pastiche— 
incomparably more brilliant than the work of the victim—reads like 
a tribute of respect and affection, and Shakespeare must plead guilty 
to ‘ a trick of the old rage ’ for as long as he can hold a pen. In that 
he wrote in the first instance for a select audience, and only later, 
in revivals, had to brave the chances of the public theatre, Lyly is die 
least typical of the University Wits: always he is the courtier rather 
than die pubUc entertainer. But it is with them that he belongs, 
not with the arid scholar-pedants. He does not lack the common 
touch. Tlie lyrics with which he adorned his plays have the fresh¬ 
ness of the countryside, and in Midsummer Night*s Dream Shake¬ 
speare’s debt to Endimion was not of the usual word-juggling sort. 
Moreover, Lyly broke with the Latin models in comedy and justified 
the English * gallimaufrey ’, the mingling of tears and laughter, on 
the ground that English dramatists had to write for a mixed audience 
and not merely for the judicious. He even held that the purpose of 
comedy is to give pleasure, rather than to reform manners, to offer 
‘ mere pastime ’ and ‘ move inward delight He is to be found, 
in his modest place, in the royal line of English comic dramatists, 
along vnth Congreve, Sheridan and Wilde. His gifts were not as 
rich as theirs, but, unlike them, he had to do the work of a pioneer, 
daring to say that * it is wit that allureth ’, that audiences would come 
to the theatre to enjoy sparkling dialogue and pay it the compliment 
of ‘ thoughtful laughter *; when hitherto comedy had meant only 
vulgarity and inapposite horseplay. He gave polite comedy its place 
in the English theatre and established prose as its i nedium of expression. 

Neither Thomas Nashe nor Thomas Lodge had particular gifts as 
a dramatist. Their plays were perhaps only an overflowing of 
a vast creative energy, characteristic of their age. which sought ex¬ 
pression in any literary form : they wrote plays because plays were a 
thing to write and anything was a fair subject for experiment. 
But they were both better pamphleteers than playwrights (Nashe, 
indeed, was the outstanding pamphleteer of his time), and they served 
the theatre best in the prose works which defended it when the Puritans 
were attacking it. The significant thing is that men with their culture 
and range of talent should have condescended to an interest in the 
public theatre, and their influence on the drama of their day is out 
of all proportion to the quality of their own play-writing. 

Lodge was the most variously gifted of the University Wits, 
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for, like Lyly, he had interests outside literature. His father was 
Lord Mayor of London, and he studied law at Lincoln’s Inn; for a 
time he abandoned law for Uterature, but ultimately, after being 
converted to Roman Catholicism, he turned to the study of medicine, 
and for the last twenty years of his hfc (he died in 1625) practised as a 
doctor among his co-religionists. During his literary career he 
produced plays, translations, pamphlets, historical romances, prose 
stories, satires, verse epistles, sonnets and, his particular excellence, 
lyrics. He was the best of the serious imitators of Euphues, and his 
sonnet-sequence, Phillis, was as good as most other examples in that 
fashionable mode. Two of his works chanced to make a special 
impression on Shakespeare. His novel Rosalytide : Euphues* Golden 
Legacy, which he wrote to beguile the time on a free-booting voyage 
to the Canaries,^ * when every line was wet with surge ’, was the only 
source for As You Like It; and his Glaucus and Scilla, noteworthy 
as the first romantic treatment in verse of a classical subject, inspired 
a fashion of its own which included Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamund, 
Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe —and Venus and Adonis. Lodge was 
too voluminous and versatile to have been of the first order in any 
branch of writing, but his taste and his fundamental seriousness 
dignified all that he touched. 

History seldom moves in cataclysms, but tlic performance of 
Christopher Marlowe’s Tamhurlaine the Great in 1587 ^ single 

stroke translated English drama from the mediaeval to the modem 
idiom: for the first time a pl^iy concerned itself with what goes on 
inside a man’s soul, the audience was admitted to an inner conflict 
as well as to the pressure of external forces on an individual destiny. 
For Marlowe was the first great English poet to write plays. 

The impact of Tamhurlaine was tremendous. Partly it was the 
effect of sheer language, the beauty and intoxication of its verse. 
This is the sort of tWng which Elizabethan audiences had been wont 
to hear when they went to a tragedy. Videna, the Queen of King 
Gorboduc, meditates thus: 

Why should I live, and linger forth my time 
In longer life to double my distress? 

O me, most woeful wight, whom no mishap 
Long ere this day coulcThave bereaved hence. 

Might not these hands, by fortune or by fate. 

Have pierc’d this breast, and life with iron reft ? 

^ In 159* he was at sea again, this time sailing to South America with Thomas 
Cavendish. 
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Or in this palace here, where I so long 
Have spent my days, could not that happy hour 
Once, once have happ’d, in which these hugy frames 
With death by fall might have oppressed me ? 

Or should not this most hard and cruel soil, 

So oft where I have press’d my wretched steps. 

Sometime had ruth of mine accursed life 
To rend in twain, and swallow me therein? 

So had my bones possessed now in peace 
Their happy grave within the closed ground. 

And greedy worms had gnawn this pined heart 
Without my feeling pain: so should not now 
This living oreast remain the ruthful tomb. 

Wherein my heart yielden to death is graved; 

Nor dreary thoughts, with pangs of pining grief, 

My doleful mind had not afflicted thus, 

CoTboduc IV i I 

And so on for another sixty lines. Yet Gorboduc had been revolu¬ 
tionary in its hour as the first play to be written in blank verse, the 
new rhythm employed in the Earl of Surrey’s translation of two 
Books of the Aeneid (published in 1557). Blank verse became the 
normal medium for the translators of Seneca and for plays written 
in imitation of him, such as Gascoigne’s Jocasta and other solemn 
productions of the academic school of drama. Plays that did not 
aspire to blank verse were written in fourteeners, rhyming couplets, 
or sundry jingles which depended on the caprice or the skill of the 
dramatist: as tliis song from Horestes, wherein courtiers bid farewell 
to the tranquil mind as they march t:»!> .ittle : 

Farewell, adieu, that courily life. 

To war we tend to go; 

It is good sport to see the strife 
Of soldiers in a row: 

How merrily they forward march 
Their enemies to slay: 

With hey trim and trixie too. 

Their banners they display. 

Now shall we have the golden cheats 
When others want the same; 

And soldiers have full many feats 
Their enemies to tame: 

With cocking here, and booming there. 

They break meir foes’ array; 

And lusty lads amid the fields 
Their ensigns do display. 
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The drum and flute play lustily, 

The trumpet blows amain, 

And venturous knights courageously 
Do march before their train : 

With spears in rest so lively drest. 

In armour bright and gay; 

With hey trim and trixie too, 

Their banners they display. 

In all that has survived from the dramatic literature of this period, 
some of it better perhaps but much of it worse, there is nothing to 
indicate that drama was about to evolve a medium which would 
take it at a stride to greatness, nothing to sharpen expectation for 
such as this: 

Zenocrate, lovelier than the love of Jove, 

Brighter than is the silver Rliodope, 

Fairer than whitest snow on Scytliian Mils. . . . 

A hundred Tartars shall attend on thee, 

Mounted on steeds swifter than Pegasus; 

Thy garments shall be made of Median silk, 

Enchased with precious jewels of mine own. 

More rich and valurous than Zenocrate’s. 

With milk-white harts upon an ivory sled, 

Thou shalt be drawn amidst the frozen pools. 

And scale the icy mountains’ lofty tops, 

Which with thy beauty will be soon resolved. 

My martial prizes with five hundred men, 

Won of the fifty-headed Volga’s waves. 

Shall we all offer to Zenocrate,— 

And then myself to fair Zenocrate. 

1 Tamburlaitie I ii 88. 

Still less for this: 


What is beauty, saith my sufferings, then? 

If all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed tne feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts. 
Their minds, and muses, on admired themes: 

If all the heavenly quintessence they ’still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 

Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit; 

If these had made one poem’s period. 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness. 

Yet should there hover in their restless lieads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least. 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 


V i i6o. 
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The first of these two passages merely shows, like many others in 
the play, that here is a great lyric poet, a maker of music: there is 
nothing essentially dramatic about it.^ It is the second passage 
which sets Marlowe apart from his predecessors in the drama. This 
is not to belittle his technical achievement in the writing of dramatic 
verse, for he fashioned the instrument which relaxed the stiffiiess of 
Anglo-Senecan prosody, and freed blank verse to become the 
language of living thought. In the extract from Gorboduc the 
regular iambic beat is unvaried, with a pause after the fourth syllable. 
By the device of emphasising some of the stressed syllables, usually 
the first, third and fifth, Marlowe substituted a natural rhythm in 
which the rhetorical stresses subdue the mechanical iambic beat. 
To compare the passages is to appreciate the gain in naturalness and 
speed : an academic exercise has become dramatic speech. 

But technical advances of this order do not occur of themselves, 
they spring from the inner necessities of the creative artist. Marlowe 
wrote thus because he had something to say, an emotion to express, 
whose own natural energy burst through the rigidity of Senecan 
blank verse. All his great creations were superhuman figures, 
high-aspiring men who needed to express themselves in high, 
astounding terms, since their passion could not be content with less. 
Marlowe’s tragedies concentrate all the interest in a single character, 
and always this character is a man who challenges fate to give him 
more than his due, more indeed than any mortal should aspire to; 
but so intense is his passion, and so splendid the language in which he 
tells of his lawless hopes, that the listener—and here is the great 
difference between Marlowe and the Senecans—is won to share his 
emotions, to reach with him for the stars and fall with him to the 
inevitable ruin. From the httle that we know of Marlowe’s short 
and restless life it might seem that he poured into his heroes much of 
his own passion, much of his own desire to overstep the limits of 
power and knowledge. The vision which beckoned to Tambur- 
lainc was of a world lying conquered at his feet: 

Is it not brave to be a king, Techellcs! 

Usumcasane and Theridamas, 

Is it not passing brave to be a king 
And ride in triumph through Pcrsepolis? 

1 Tamhurlaine II v 50. 

^ It wUl be observed also that Marlowe allows the lyric rapture to run away 
with him. As the lovely pictures multiply, the hold on the listener's attention 
weakens and the passage loses something of the designed effect. This was always a 
fault of Marlowe, who was a better poet than dramatist. To some extent it was ako 
a fault of Shakespeare’s early style. 
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Barabas must have gold, ‘ wearying his fingers* ends with telling it 
seeking to enclose ^infinite riches in a little room When Guise 
reveals his ‘ deep-engender*d thoughts he cannot be happy until 
he has won the crown of France: 

Oft have I levell’d, and at last have Icam’d 
That peril is the chiefcst way to happiness, 

And resolution honour’s fairest aim. 

What glory is there in a common good 
That hangs for every peasant to achieve? 

That like I best, that flies beyond my reach. 

Set me to scale the high Pyramides, 

And thereon set the diadem of France. . . . 

For this, hath heav’n engender’d me of earth. 

For this, the earth sustains my body’s weight, 

And with this weight I’ll counterpoise a crowm. 

Or with seditions weary all the world. . . . 

Give me a look, that, when I bend the brows, 

Pale death may walk in furrows of my face; 

A hand, that with a grasp may gripe the world; 

An car to hear what my detractors say; 

A royal seat, a sceptre, and a crown; 

That those which do behold them may become 
As men that stand and gaze against the sun. 

The Massacre at Paris I ii 37. 

Young Mortimer, another disciple of Caesarism, has as his device 

A lofty cedar tree, fair flourishing, 

On wnose top branches kingly eagles perch. 

When the end comes, these men meet it bravely, defiantly, above all 

unrepentantly: 

For Tamburlainc, the scourge of God, must die. 

As he is led away to execution, Mortimer reflects that in Fortune s 
wheel 

There is a point, to which when men aspire. 

They tumble headlong down : that point 1 touch d, 

And^ seeing there was no place to mount up higher. 

Why should I grieve at my declining fall ? 

Farewell, fair queen : weep not for Mortimer, 

That scorns the world, and, as a traveller. 

Goes to discover countries yet unknown. 

Edward II V vi 60. 

They have no immortality but this, that they rose as high as man 
may rise on earth. They desire no more as they go forth boldly 
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to conquer the undiscovered country from which they will not 
return. 

Nature that framed us of four elements. 

Warring within our breasts for regiment, 

Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds; 

Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous Architecture of the world. 

And measure every wand*ring planet*s course, 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 

And always moving as the restless spheres, 

Will us to wear ourselves and never rest, 

Until we reach the ripest fruit of all. 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 

The sweet fruition of an earthly crown. 

1 Tamburlaine 11 vii i8. 

hi Dr. Fat4stus, much the finest of his plays, Marlowe makes his 
hero strive after nothing less than intellectual mastery of the world, 
the power to bend the Laws of Nature to his will. The sweet 
fruition of an earthly crown is not enough. * Go forward,* his Evil 
Angel bids him, be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky. Lord and 
commander of these elements.* In form Dr. Faustus is a straight¬ 
forward Morality play. A Good and an Evil Angel struggle for his 
soul; Mephistophihs wrestles with the innate human goodness of 
the man to lead him captive to Lucifer; Faustus meets the seven 
deadly sins; and his fearful death is followed by a few quietly- 
spoken lines wliich point the moral of the play : 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight. 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough 
That sometime grew within this learned man. 

Faustus is gone. Rega d Us hellish fall. 

Whose uendful fortune • ay exhort the wise 
Only to wonder at unla ..ful things, 

Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practise more than lieavenly power permits. 

Epilogue. 

But Marlowe advanced the Morality convention by showing the 
conflict as not merely the external struggle of the angels for a hLian 
soul but as flso a struggle within that soul itself. Faustus is not just 
an abstract figure, the ubiquitous and everlasting Everyman; he is a 
concrete humim being, tortured by his conscience, aware of what he 
IS doing and of the dreadful consequences of it; often he is about to 
repent, abjure this magic, turn to God again ’, but Mephistophilis 
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comes again to lure him with the promise of power and knowledge 
infinite. The anguished cry that rings in our cars as the curtain 
falls is the cry of a Uving man whose soul has been laid bare to us; 
of one damned knowingly and by his own fault, but hiiniliar to us 
alike in his weakness and his fundamental goodness and therefore 
claiming our sympathy. The play, in short, is a tragedy which wc 
can recognise as a modem tragedy. It consummates the gradual 
tr ansi tion from the abstraction of the Morality to the tragic hero 
who fights his battle in his own conscience and therefore takes the 

responsibihty for what is to come. 

No dramatist before Marlowe could have written Faustus s 
intoxicatingly beautiful invocation to Helen. It is one ot those 
passages whose formal meaning is subdued by the music of the 
words, like the lament spoken by Cleopatra when Antony died : ’ 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars; 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Scmcic : 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arcthusa’s azur’d arms: 

And none but thou shall be my paramour. 

Dr. luiustus xiv 96. 

But it is more to our purpose that no dramatist before Marlowe could 
have written the lines in which Mcphistophilis describes hell. 
Twice Faustus presses him to say where licil is and how its pains are 
to be recognised; and this is all that Mcphistophilis can tell him : 

Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it. 

Think’st thou that I who saw the face of God, 

And tasted the eternal Joys of Heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? 

iii 77. 

And again: 

Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d 
In one self place; for where wc arc is hell. 

And where hell is there must wc ever be : 

And, to conclude, when all the world dissolves, 

And every creature shall be purified, 

All places shall be hell that is not Heaven. 

V 121. 


» AC IV XV 62. 
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Hell is in the mind, in the awful burden that the guilty conscience 
must drag with it wherever it goes. The servant of great Lucifer 
suffers pains ‘ as great as have die human souls of men *; and for 
comfort, * solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris *, the comfort of the 
wretched is to have companions in their misfortune. The concep¬ 
tion of tragedy has advanced since the days when blue-painted devils 
sprang from the scaffold to bear away their victims. It further 
points this contrast to examine on the one hand the soliloquy of 
Faustus during his last hour on earth, when his agony probes to the 
depths of human terror and he implores the heavens to cease their 
wonted movement as he vainly sees Christ’s blood stream in the 
firmament; and on the other, the lines in which, only some twenty- 
odd years before, King Cambyscs had ended his turbulent course: 

Out! Alas! What shall I do? My life is finished. 

Wounded I am by sudden chance; my blood is minished. 

God’s heart, what means might I make my life to preserve? 

Is there nought to be my help? Nor is there nought to serve? 

Out upon the Court, and lords that there remain! 

To help my grief in tliis my case will none of them take pain? 

Who but I, in such a wise, his death’s wound could have got? 

As I on horseback up did leap, my sword from scabbard shot, 

And ran me thus into the side—as you right wxll may see. 

A marvellous chance unfortunate, that in tliis wise should be! 

I feel myself a-dying now; of life bereft am I; 

And Death hath caught me ^^dth liis dart, for want of blood I spy. 

Thus, gasping, here on ground 1 lie; for nothing do I care. 

A just reward for my misdeeds my death doth plain declare. 

And ‘ here says the stage-direction, ‘ let him quake and stir 
But he is not done with yet, for a few lines later he is back to speak 
the Epilogue, pray for the Queen’s continued prosperity and dismiss 
the audience to their homes. 

Marlowe died young, before he was thirty. Bom in the same 
year as Shakespeare, he died in 1593; and by that time Shakespeare’s 
contribution to the theatre consisted only of apprentice work, much 
of it possibly the revision and adaptation of the plays of other men. 
But Marlowe was by no means the complete dramatist; Shakespeare 
absorbed what he had to teach, learning from the defects as well as 
from the imposing virtues, and passed on to heights which would 
always have remained above Marlowe’s grasp. It has been argued, 
for instance, that if Marlowe had not made blank verse a flexible 
instrument whereby the passion of lyric poetry could be infused into 
drama, Shakespeare might never have written plays at all; we should 
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know of him only as the ‘ sweet Mr. Shakespeare * of Venus and 
Adonis and the sugared Sonnets. It may be so, or it may not: 
there can be no proof. But compare the verse of Tamburlaine with 
Shakespeare’s later work, Tempest and Winter’s Tale, or even with 
the verse of Hamlet: the difference may not be quite as great as that 
between Marlowe and Gorboduc, but it is vast. Again, Marlowe 
succeeded, and the achievement was hugely to his credit, in making 
the tragic hero a sympathetic figure, in focusing all the dramatic 
interest on the struggle of one character to achieve his proud am¬ 
bition. But his characters are not fluid, they do not develop. 
Early in his career, by the time he had finished Richard III, Shake¬ 
speare had discovered that men like this, men who proclaim their 
ambitions and relentlessly pursue them, imprisoned in the formula of 
‘ I am that I am ’, arc dramatically not interesting. After two whole 
plays we know no more of Tamburlaine than we knew at the 
beginning, whereas every word of Hamlet’s is a continuous self- 
revelation. 

Marlowe’s greatest weakness, whether as poet or playwright or 
thinker, was that he knew and cared too little about ordinary men. 
He lacked Shakespeare’s balance, his unvaried acceptance of the 
moral order and the immutable laws of the universe, liis warm 
famiharity with all sorts of men in their everyday doings. In none 
of Shakespeare’s plays can we be sure that Shakespeare liimself is 
speaking. In Marlowe we feel that the story is being kept alive by 
lus own passion, that only his own poetic energy is holding it to¬ 
gether. In Edward II, which is structurally his best play, he made 
some attempt to observe strict dramatic principle; and although his 
genius breaks through from time to time—in the terrible suspense 
which precedes the King’s death, in an occasional phrase like ‘ But 
what are kings, when regiment is gone. But perfect sliadows in a 
sunshine day?’—the weight of his material seems to oppress him 
and crush the splendour from his verse.^ He is happiest when the 
Scythian shepherd is poet as well as conqueror and speaks from a 
poet’s heart of far-off, unattainable things, of Damascus and the 
Egyptian fields and of Helen who drew a thousand ships to Tenedos. 
His heroes project his own uneasy, bitter temperament, liis im¬ 
patience of convention. They all come from outside the common 
range of humanity; all of them are rebels not merely against 
accepted belief and custom but against the tacit sanctions which 
men must observe if they are to live with one another. Their ‘ looks 
do menace heaven and dare the gods Faustus is taught to regard 

‘ The same thing happened to Ford in Perkin IVarbeck. 
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marriage as * but a ceremonial toy In The Jew of Malta the spirit 
of Madiiavelli sets the tone of the play in his Prologue: 

I count rehgion but a childish toy. 

And hold there is no sin but ignorance. 

These tempestuous figures, strangely isolated in their pride and 
ambition, pall after a time. So, moreover, does their language. 
At his finest Marlowe was acclaimed by Peelc as 

Marley, the Muses* darUng for thy verse, 

Fit to write passions for the souls below 
If any wretched souls in passion speak; 

Honour of the Garter^ Prologue. 

but there are long stretches of rant and bombast in which the poet 
swells his sails with fury but makes no dramatic progress. Shake¬ 
speare was guilty of this too, particularly in his early days: his 
martial noblemen and his wailing women puif windily through their 
castles, and when he had to write bombast he could never do it as 
well as Marlowe. On the other hand, he was able to draw his 
imagery from a much wider range of feeling and association. 
Marlowe’s imagery is all of the sun, the stars and the oceans, painting 
a scene of celestial and spatial magnificence which he adorned with 
endless gamishings from his favourite Ovid. It is very splendid in 
these heights above the world; but also it is rather cold; and in the 
end it becomes monotonous. One longs for a touch of humanity, 
of plain earthy humour. In an anonymous Cambridge play, the 
Second Return from PamassusJ there is a character, Furor Poeticus, 
whose normal function is to burlesque the verbal excesses of Marston, 
but in this passage he seems to be looking at Marlowe; 

You grandsire Phoebus with your lovely eye. 

The firmament’s eternal vagabond, 

The heaven’s promoter that doth peep and pry 
Into the acts of mortal tennis balls, 

Inspire me straight with some rare delices. . . . 

Or I’ll dismount thee from thy radiant coach 

And make tliee a poor Cutchy [coachman] here on earth. 

To which Ingenioso (who is Nashe) replies : 

Thou hast a very terrible roaring muse, nothing but squibs and fire¬ 
works. 

2 Return 1310. 

1 In the same pUy Marlowe’s gifts are characterised as ‘ wit lent from heaven, 
but vices sent from hell ’ (1. 289). 
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Within fifteen years of his death the Jacobean playwrights re¬ 
garded Marlowe as a primitive, his ‘ bragging blank verse ’ as 
exciting to raptures that were all air and fire and lacked the earthy 
components demanded by more serious men. But it is one thing to 
realise Marlowe’s limitations, and to believe that his lack of a truly 
creative imagination would have prevented his becoming much 
greater than he was even if he had written plays for another ten or 
twenty years; and quite another to forget, as his immediate suc¬ 
cessors rapidly did, what the drama owed to liis brief and astonishing 
career, hi his hands the writing of tragedy became an art; and, in 
the form in which he wrote it, an art essentially indigenous in its 
blending of the native and the classical traditions. At the same time 
as it was popular it could also be serious. Elizabethan audiences 
undoubtedly revelled in the crude horrors and strident rant of 
Marlowe’s clumsier imitators, but they had been taught also to 
listen with all their faculties to tragedy which laid bare the heart of 
man. 

Some of the credit for popularising serious tragedy in England 
belongs also to Thomas Kyd : how much of it, we cannot accurately 
say, for wc know too little about the authorship and dating of the 
plays of this period. The details of Kyd’s life and work arc obscure, 
and his dramatic fame rests on a single work, The Spauish Tragedy. 
The exact date of this play is unknown: it was probably written 
about the same time as Tawburlaine, it may have been the earlier 
play or it may not. Wc do know, however, that it was always a 
popular play with Elizabethan and Jacobean audiences, that it was 
acted by both the Admiral’s and the Chamberlain’s Men, and that 
it gave Alleyn and Burbage one of their most celebrated parts. 
The background of The Spanish Tragedy was the recent conquest of 
Portugal by the Spaniards. On its inferior levels it introduces most 
of the Senecan apparatus of blood, ghosts, revenge, horrors and 
sententious maxims. What is not Senecan, however, is the supple 
competence of the blank verse, the ordering of the play through 
cleverly-contrived suspense towards a genuine climax, and the 
presentation of the hero as a fully-dimensioned and sympathetic 
figure. Among the gusty rhetoric that is Hicronimo s normal utter¬ 
ance there are patches of effective self-analysis and reflection, for 
Kyd thought more deeply than Marlowe and put less trust in 
emotion; and in the character of Lorenzo he made a more than 
superficial attempt to probe the Machiavellian mind. Furthermore, 
Kyd had a real sense of the theatre. When most contemporary plays 
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offered simply a confused succession of episodes, Kyd imposed on 
The Spanish Tragedy an artistic unity. He provided the thrills 
liberally enough: few plays have more sensational episodes. But 
he admirably varied the tension, and his climax was all the more 
effective for his restraint in not keeping the pot at boiling-heat all the 
time. Here again was an artistic truth which Shakespeare was quick 
to grasp, perhaps intuitively, perhaps by shrewdly pondering the 
work of his fellow-dramatists. Like Kyd, he was liberal with 
sensation: reduced to a bare narrative of events, his tragedies have 
all the ingredients of melodrama. But (ignoring for the moment 
the poetry and the characterisation) sheer power of construction 
rescues them from monotony and bathos. 

Kyd’s poetry is most pleasing when his touch is lightest, as when 
the lovers BeUimperia and Horatio arrange to meet: 

Then be thy father’s pleasant bower the field. 

Where first wc vow’d our mutual amity; 

The court were dangerous, that place is safe. 

Our hour shall be, when Vesper ’gins to rise, 

That summons home distressful travellers: 

There none shall hear us but the harmless birds; 

Haply the gentle nightingale 
Shall carol us asleep, ere we be ware. 

And, singing with the prickle at her breast. 

Tell our delight and mirthful dalliance: 

Till then each hour will seem a year and more. 

Spanish Tragedy II ii. 

It is hardly the grand manner, and almost every line and phrase 
brings to mind something wiiich Shakespeare did better, but it will 
serve. The other surviving works attributed to Kyd have none 
of the splendid vitality of The Spanish Tragedy, and one would 
gladly surrender all of them for the text of a pre-Shakespearean 
Hawict which he is thought to have written. 

The two other members of this varied and prolific group of 
entertainers, George Peele and Robert Greene, did not attempt great 
flights of tragedy but they adorned the stage with some charming 
works of comedy and romance. Peele, who was possibly an actor 
as well as a playwright, packed his dramas with a verse so melodious 
that the weakness of his plotting and construction is easily forgiven. 
He was not a major poet, and Iiis work does not lead his readers to 
any ultimate wisdom or truth; he had not really anything very 
important to say. But his songs and liis dialogue, whether in rhyme 
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or in blank verse,^ are invariably light and radiant and gay, and there 
is always a place in the theatre for a dramatist who can entertain by 
the music of his verse. His was a humanising influence, showing 
that the play of modest aims could sufficiently commend itself if its 
characters were pleasant and its diction graceful and melodious. 

Peele tried his hand at most of the fashionable types of drama. 
His early Arraignment of Paris (c. 1581) was written for a court 
performance by the Children of the Chapel. Its blatant flattery of 
the Queen was rescued from sickliness because Peele was a man of 
taste and humour. In The Battle of Alcazar he attempted, without 
much success, to out-thunder Tamburlaine, and in Edward I to turn 
to account the prevailing popularity of the historical play. In The 
Old Wives* Tale^ a prose romance, he turned Iiis laughter against 
himself by burlesquing the pastoral-romantic—mythological drama 
which he and his associates loved to write and their audiences to 
hear. His David and Bethsabe was unusual in basing itself almost 
exclusively on a Biblical theme, but it is not original in any other 
respect. The construction is loose and the narrative unexciting ; 
its merit lies in its poetic felicity, of which this is a charming example : 

Now comes my lover tripping like the roe. 

And brings my longings tangled in her hair. 

To joy her love I’ll build a langly bower. 

Seated in hearing of a hundred streams. 

That for their homage to her sovereign joys 
Shall, as the serpents fold into their nests 
In oblique turnings, wind the nimble waves 
About the circles of her curious walks, 

And with their murmur summon easeful sleep 
To lay his golden sceptre on her brows. 

Open the doors and entertain my love. 

Open, I say, and as you opcji, sing, 

‘ Welcome, fair Betnsabc, King David’s darling 

115. 

Even here there arc evidences of cuphuistic excess, of the irresistible 
^onipulsion to squeeze each image until it will yield no more. At 
times the effect is ludicrous and painful, as when (1. i473 ^9-) Absalon 
h strung up by his hair and later stabbed, and all the while multiplies 
verbal conceits in celebration of his predicament. Peele, like most 
of the Elizabethans, would do anything for the sake of a good, 
resounding, proliferating image. So, throughout a good deal of liis 
work, would Shakesp earc. 

* Peele, like Marlowe, soon learned to free blank verse of its iambic rigidity. 
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Greene’s considerable output of plays, novels, pamphlets, tales 
and social satires was produced witJiin a dozen years, and it was 
only in the last five years of his life, between 1587 ^d 1592, that he 
wrote for the stage. When his necessities compelled him (which 
was often), he could work very fast: Nashe records that ‘in a 
night and day would he have yerked up a pamphlet as well as in 
seven year, and glad was that printer that might be so blest to pay 
him dear for the very dregs of his wit Likewise he was adept at 
imitating a prevailing fashion, and some of his prose work had 
already earned him, from an enemy, a sUghting reputation as ‘ the 
ape of Euphues When he turned to the theatre, therefore, he 
found no difficulty in joining the rush to cash in on the success of 
TamburJaitie^ Alphomus^ King of Aragon, is a boisterous melodrama 
of love and conquest whose high-flown language was intended to 
astound more than in fact it does.^ Greene wrote best when he did 
not try to raise his voice. When he wrote beyond his powers, the 
effect was often comic. Here is the way of a man with a maid: 

Alphonsus. Nay then, proud peacock, since thou art so stout 

As that entreaty will not move thy mind 
For to consent to be my wedded spouse. 

Thou shalt, in spite of Gods and Fortune too. 

Serve high Alphonsus as a concubine. 

Iphigina. I’ll rather die than ever that shall hap. 

Alpiionsits. And thou shalt die unless it come to pass. 

Alphonsus V ii 48. 

A passage from A Looking-glass for London shows how earnestly 
Greene (or his collaborator. Lodge; but it is much likelier to have 
been Greene) wished to pass as a poor relation of Tamburlaine: 

The lovely trull that Mercury’ entrapp’d 
Within die curious pleasure of his tongue, 

And she that bash’d the sun-god with her eyes. 

Fair Semele, the choice of Venus’ maids, 

Were not so beauteous as Remilia. . . . 

Lorilings, I’ll have my wedding sumptuous. 

Made glorious with the treasures of the world : 

I’ll fetch from Albia shelves of margarites. 

And strip the Indies of dicir diamonds, 

And Tyre shall yield me tribute of her gold. 

To make Remilia’s wedding glorious. 

^ Alphonsus was in fact a flop. 

* An odd feature of the play is the appearance of Venus, who speaks a prologue to 
each Act and at the beginning and end gathers about herself the nine Muses. It is 
surprising too to meet Medea at the court of Turkish Amurath. The University 
playwrights did not readily forgo their classical learning. 
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I’ll send for all the damsel Queens that live 
Within the reach of Rasni’s government, 

To wait as hand-maids on Remilia, 

That her attendant train may pass the troop 
That gloried Venus at her wedding-day. 

Looking-glass I i 73. 

The rhythms and imagery of Marlowe appear again in Orlando 
Furioso, and the result is so peculiar that some critics have wondered 
whether Greene had not by this time passed from adminng imitation 
to deliberate burlesque. 

So far Greene had written nothing characteristic, and if he had 
continued in this derivative strain his work for the theatre would be 
negligible apart from some stretches of agreeable and competent 
verse. But in his other three plays, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
James IV, and George-a-Greene, the Pinner of Wakefield} he found his 
proper vein and made his own distinctive contribution to Eliza¬ 
bethan drama. These plays are all similar in structure. The defeat 
of the Spanish Armada had borne a patriotic enthusiasm which re¬ 
quired for its partial gratification the celebration in verse and drama 
of the events of English history. With a legitimate eye on the 
takings, Greene hastened to meet this demand. His three plays all 
introduce stories of royal and noble personages, although these 
episodes have no historical excuse and only by considerable skill in 
plot-making are brought into relation with the main theme. The 
imposture was most audacious in James IV. Greene founded his 
play on an Italian novel by Cinthio, and in order to attract an 
unlearned audience he gave certain of the imaginary characters of the 
Italian fiction the names of real people and called the result The 
Scottish History of James IV, slain at Flodden. 

But the interest of the plays—apart from what they disclose of the 
characteristic opportunism of Elizabethan dramatists—lies in their 
pastoral setting and their simple, unaffected romance. The place- 
names and the titles may be ignored; the background is the English 
countryside and the lives of English country-folk, and homely 
realism is made the setting for classical and mythological stories. In 
this pleasant country air Greene created a number of felicitous 
clowns: his Ralph the Fool, Miles the serving-man and Cuddy 
the yokel are not unworthy companions for the great comic 
characters who were to follow. But he won Ins abiding glory in liis 
delineation of his heroines. For Margaret the Keeper’s daughter of 

^ It is not certain that was Greene's work. But if it was not, he 

too could inspire a dithful imitation. 
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Fressingfield, and Ida and Dorothea of the Scottish court have no 
predecessors in English drama. Other plays have a ‘ love interest 
but the heroines are lay figures appointed to stand and listen to the 
impassioned rhetoric of their suitors and reply—much more briefly— 
in sentiments similarly over-emphatic. But Greene’s women are 
real women: charming and modest and endowed with their own 
individuahty. It is possible to look beyond them and see in them 
the image of Rosalind, and Viola, and Perdita at the sheep-shearing.^ 

In Greene’s last plays the spirit of Arcadia, hitherto confined to 
novels and verse, found a habitation on the stage. In George-a- 
Greene (if it is really his) he even managed to deny himself the 
customary adornment of classical and mythological allusion. The 
story is founded on the popular ballads about Robin Hood, and the 
countrymen refrain from literary references beyond the reach of their 
learning. Furthermore, Greene was outstandingly accomplished in 
the elements of his craft. His contemporaries acknowledged his skill 
as an architect of plots; and on the level of sheer technique his Friar 
Bacon was one of the landmarks of pre-Shakespearean drama, re¬ 
markable for the ingenuity with which he wove two distinct plots 
into a single story. He had too an instinctive sense of theatre. His 
plays unfold dramatically; he could bmld a climax and he under¬ 
stood the value of restraint; his comic interludes fit naturally into the 
story and Sidney could not have said of his clowns that they were 
dragged head and shoulders into places where they did not belong; 
and his stage-directions made use of all the rudimentary devices of 
scenic effect that were available to the theatre of his time.^ By his 
particular virtues Greene enlarged the scope of drama. He used 
only the themes that were popular with his audiences, but he 
managed to assimilate the clironiclc play and the tale of the English 
countryside into an artistic unity: the perfection of Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV grew out of materials sketched by Greene. Again, his 
psychological insight, particularly into the nature of womanhood, 
showed how character might be unfolded on the stage with sensitive¬ 
ness and restraint. The sorry story of his personal life has been told 
by himself in all the exaggeration that is apt to accompany belated 
repentance, and the acrimony of his pamphleteering stung his con¬ 
temporaries and has ahenated him from posterity. This cannot, 

^ Shakespeare took the plot of The Wmier's Tale from Greene’s story otPandosto. 

® The directions for Alplionsus arc especially interesting, partly because they show 
that Greene meant the players to use every possible resource of spectacle and action, 
and partly because their phrasing suggests that Greene had no intimate acquaintance 
Nvith thow for whom he was writing. It would appear that the scholar wrote die 
play at liis desk and did not expect to be asked to attend rcliearsals. 
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however, diminish his achievement in the theatre. His friend 
Nashe said what needed to be said on this matter: ‘ why should art 
answer the infirmities of manners ? * 


Such were the men whom an old-fashioned work described 
charmingly and antithetically as ‘ the wild and brilhant crew who 
passed their lives in fitful alternations of Uterary production and 
dissipation, and were the creators of the English drama Neither 
part of this statement can be challenged. Most of them lived pre¬ 
carious and indigent days in the Bohemian world of their choosing; 
scandal or misfortune or poverty touched all of them at one time or 
another; and they felt so little reticence about their afflictions that 
they devoted some of their most eloquent prose to an account of 
them. The scandal of their lives, the dangerous imorthodoxy of 
their opinions and the tragedy and squalor of their deaths furnished 
many a Puritan preacher with reassuring evidence of the wickedness 
inseparable from stage-playing, and of the unerring retribution 
which visited it. 


This moral intransigence is strangely absent from their dramatic 
writing. They were outspoken on sex, of course, after the manner 
of their age; so was Spenser, whom no one has accused of evil 
living, and so, incidentally, were their reverend critics, who turned 
away from no immodest detail when particularising their accusations 
against the players. This allowed, however, their plays are re¬ 
markably free of offence, and certainly of that morbid preoccupation 
with the unnatural in which many of the Jacobean playwrights 
indulged their overheated fancies. Greene, for instance, lived a dark 
and abominable hfe; but his plays were genial, humane, and full of 
warm delight. Solely on the literary evidence of the plays them¬ 
selves one wouldjudge the scandal to have been largely the invention 
of moralists anxious to discredit the theatre. But the accused have 
admitted that it was otherwise. 


When Shakespeare was invited to keep riotous company and said 
he would not be debauched *, possibly he remembered the example 
of these men who plunged gaily into the underworld of the theatre 
and were fatally betrayed first into mere * infirmities of manners 
and finally into moral nihilism. However that may be, the influence 
of the University Wits on the development of the drama was 
enormous, and it is by their positive achievement, not by their 
personal unhappiness, t^t they deserve to be remembered. When 
they began their work, the English drama was compounded of 
morc-or-lcss independent strains. Oldest of all was the Morality, 
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with its personifications, its comic interludes and its deliberately 
didactic intent; then the studies of the Renaissance had borne fruit in 
the sixteenth century in a classical drama of a severely academic type, 
although this had not extended far beyond scholarly and coumy 
circles; and finally there was a popular romantic tradition in which 
rustic realism was blended with improbable tales of sorcerers, knights 
and flying serpents. Taking also the newly-aroused enthusiasm for 
chronicles and history, the University playwrights fused all these 
elements into a popul^ drama, their artistic instinct imposing a kind 
of unity on the several component strains. The drama which 
emerged from this fusion was romantic and not classical, and it was 
still free to develop wherever the next group of writers chose to 
take it. The classics were ransacked for the good plots they pro¬ 
vided but disregarded for their technical principles. Translations 
from the old literatures of Greece and Rome and from the newer 
literatures of Italy, France and Spain combined to enrich the native 
vein of history and folk-lore; stories sprang out of myths, pastorals, 
fables, chronicles, novels; and on the crowded stage kings talked 
with peasants, clowns jostled fair maidens, and farce blundered into 
the arms of tragedy. 

Quidquici a^imt homines : uotum, ira, voluptas, 

Gnuaia, discursiis nostri farrago Ubelli est. 

The unifying principle which gave this exuberant growth the form 
of art was its fidelity to the realities of human nature. True mimesis 
may be found in the most unexpected guises; for the test of a work 
of art is whether, when it has been stripped of its inessentials, it is 
truly a representation of life. Human nature keeps on bursting 
through the trappings and conventions of Elizabethan drama. Often 
when we have lost the thread of the plot and our contact with the 
characters and we are irritably feeling that we have strayed into a 
\illagc charade, a flash of genius brings us back to reality. There 
is the moment in the final scene of Love's Labour s Lost when the 
clown Costard is apologising for the failure of Sir Nathaniel, the 
village priest, to bear the part of Alexander in the ridiculous Pageant 
of the Nine Worthies. * There, an’t shall please you,* he says, * a 
foolish mild man—an honest man, look you, and soon dashed. 
He is a marvellous good neighbour, faith, and a very good bowler: 
but for Alisander, alas you see how ’tis—a little o’erparted.’ ^ For a 
moment in this richly brocaded, highly artificial comedy two of its 
people become neighbour to us all. After their fashion the 


* LLL V u S84 sq. 
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University playwrights often attained to the same sort of universality. 
We must remember that their freedom was immense. They did 
not choose to observe any preconceived theories of drama; they 
were untroubled by social or artistic conventions, by class pre¬ 
judice or canons of gentility; and as long as they kept away from 
certain controversial issues of politics and religion, they were not 
restricted by censorship. But on the whole they did not abuse 
their freedom. Let us allow that they were impatient of form, that 
their plays are often a mere sequence of episodes containing much 
tedious vulgarity, an unwarrantable excess of ranting, and some 
downright silliness: all this is little beside the fact that their poetry 
looked inwards to the heart of man. Artistically, what matters is 
what goes on inside a man, the response of the spirit to the challenge 
of circumstance. This is the very stuff of drama, and so long as this 
IS present, the outward details are unimportant. It is often held 
against the Elizabethans that they did not trouble to invent now 
plots but worked again and again over the old ones, taking the 
old tales and legends and re-telling them in a slightly varied setting. 
It was only out of their strength that they were able to do this. 
For an old story becomes a new story every time an artist penetrates 
to the soul of a human being and reveals what goes on inside it. 
In that way one man’s experience is made universal and the passing 
hour is for all time. 

The University Wits bring us very close to Shakespeare. Greene 
died in September 1592. Shortly after he was dead there appeared a 
book with the title Greene's Groatsworth of Wit, bought with a million 
of Repentance, which included part of an unfinished novel, a fable, 
some letters—all the manuscript, in fact, that an opportunist printer 
could find. One of the letters is ‘ To those Gentlemen, his Quondam 
acquaintance, that spend their wits in making Plays ’, and it warns 
them of the misfortune to wliich scholars and gentlemen may be 
reduced if they debase their genius by writing for the common 
stages: 

Base-minded men all three of you,^ if by my misery you be not 
warned: for unto none of you (liKc me) sought those burrs to cleave: 
th<^ Puppets (I mean) that spake from our mouths, those Antics gar¬ 
nished in our colours. Is it not strange, that I, to whom they all Inave been 
^holding: is it not like that you, to whom they all have been beholding, 
shall (were ye in that case as I am now) be both at once of them fors.ikea? 
Yes, trust tnem not: for there is an upstart Crow, beautified with our 

‘ Apparently Marlowe, Naiht* and Lodge. 
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feathers, that with his Tiger^s heart wrapped in a Player s supposes he 
is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you: and being 
an absolute Johannes fac totum, is in his own conceit the only Shake-scene 
in a country. O that I might entreat your rare wits to be employed in 
more profitable courses: and let those Apes imitate your past excellence, 
and never more acquaint them with your admired int^tions . . . yet, 
whilst you may, seek you better Masters; for it is pity men of such 
rare wits shoula be subjea to the pleasure of such rude grooms. 

Greene is here saying three things. First, he is regretting on general 
grounds that men of rare wit should put themselves at the mercy of 
the players; for, secondly, these ‘ peasants ’ and ‘ painted monsters 
are men of base ingratitude and have thrown over Greene in his 
need; and, thirdly, he suggests that the reason why the players are 
no longer commissioning work £rom scholars like himself is that 
they have found in their own ranks a man who supposes that he can 
do the job better, a * Johannes fac totum * who dares to think that he 
can not only act in plays but write them. 

It is idle to try to decide in detail what Shakespeare owed to the 
scholars, to maintain that without Marlowe he would never have 
made blank verse a supreme dramatic form, without the lyrical fresh¬ 
ness of Peele he would not have interspersed his plays with songs, 
without Greene he would not have known how to make his comedy 
a dream of fair women, and so forth. It is not unlikely that his 
achievement would have been much the same had the scholars stuck 
to their novels and their poetry and never written a play between 
them. Since, however, he did have their example before him, he 
extracted from it all that it would yield. This was always his way : 
to take things as he found them—fashions in style or plot, stage 
conventions, technical limitations—and turn them to account with¬ 
out thinking of altering them, unobtrusively exploiting what suited 
him and rejecting that which hampered his immediate purpose. 
The traditional freedom of the EngHsh stage, with its licence for 
endless experiment, was perhaps the one essential condition that he 
needed. Certainly he was fortunate to find the University play¬ 
wrights before him, for they gave him a richer vein to work than he 
would have found if he had come to the theatre when, say, Sidney 
was writing the Apology; but he would always have made his 
way, and it would not hive been a vastly different way. 

Ms first tentative steps followed paths that had been trodden 
before him. It is noticeable that during the heyday of the Univer¬ 
sity Wits, between 1587 and 1592, plays grouped themselves into 

‘ A parody of* O tiger’s heart wrapped in a w’oman’s hide ’ (j Hen VI 1 iv 137). 
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clusters as an outstanding success in a particular mode attracted 
imitators. Thus The Spanish Tragedy bore a brood of blood¬ 
thirsty melodramas in which ghosts, like oyster-wives, cried for 
revenge; Alphonsus and The Battle of Alcazar sought to renew the 
martial glories of Tamburlaine ; Edward I, Edward II and James IV 
exploited the current interest in history plays; Greene’s Friar Bacon 
was followed by the necromancy of Faustus. The dating and 
authorship of the works of this period is too hazy a process for the 
critic to be able to say often or with certainty that one author 
imitated another in any particular case; and the facts of revision, 
collaboration and adaptation further compheate the task of ascrip¬ 
tion. But without attempting for the moment to date the plays 
finally, to say positively that one was written before another, or to 
insist that any of them was completely original work owing nothing 
to a collaborator or an earlier play, we may note that in every one 
of his early works for the theatre Shakespeare was exploring a 
fashion already known to be popular. The tetralogy of Henry VI 
and Richard III ^ are histories; Titus Andronicus is replete with all the 
approved horrors; Comedy of Errors is the sort of play the court and 
the law-schools enjoyed, founding itself, like Lyly’s Mother Bombie, 
on the Roman comedy of Plautus and Terence; Love's Labour's Lost 
is designed even more particularly for the courtly circles where Lyly 
had his vogue; Two Gentlemen of Verona is typical of the romances 
which borrow an Itahan novel and an Italian background but tell an 
essentially Enghsh story of lovers and clowns. 

However derivative in design and treatment, Shakespeare’s 
apprentice works had a quality which even by the autumn of 1592 
caused Greene to mark him as the rising star of the drama who 
would put the scholar-playwrights out of business. Greene was 
jaundiced and dying, and perhaps he spoke more prophetically than 
he knew. After 1592 the influence of the scholars on the theatre 
withered fast. Greene was dead; Marlowe was stabbed in a 
Deptford tavern in 1593; there is no trace of Kyd after 1594, and 
probably he was one of the nameless hundreds taken by the plague; 
Lyly and Lodge were turning away from the theatre to other 
interests. At the same time a new race of dramatists was emerging 
from within the theatre itself, linked professionally with the men for 
whom they wrote. Superseded by these upstart crows, the scholars 
had to looK elsewhere for their bread; and the three Parnassus plays 
suggest that they did not easily find it. These plays were written 
for private performance at Cambridge at the turn of the century, 

* Richard III also explored the character of the fashionable Machiavellian villain. 
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between 1598 and 1601.^ In a mocking, self-depreciatory style 
they claim to reveal the sad plight of scholars in days when men with 
money had neither taste nor integrity and men of learning had no 
money: ^ ‘we only show a scholar’s discontent*. The satire is genial 
and often profound, though much of it may have been ironical, 
the stuff of a Christmas entertainment, and not intended to be 
taken too seriously. Two innocent cousins, Philomusus and 
Studioso, take their degrees at Cambridge and go forth into the 
world in the expectation that their academic laurels will win them a 
fortune. Ingenioso-Nashe, a scholar who earns a scanty living by 
serving up hack-work for the printers (‘ the press shall save me from 
base beggary *), warns them that they will be disappointed. Learn¬ 
ing, he tells them, is ‘ the nearest way to poverty He has just 
been on Parnassus and found it ‘ out of silver pitifully *; Apollo 
has just had to borrow twenty crowns of Pluto * for his commons *; 
and trooping sadly down the hillside he has met ‘ a company of 
ragged vicars and forlorn schoolmasters * scratching their ‘ unthrifty 
elbows *. The cousins soon discover that Ingenioso is right; and after 
trying several undignified shifts to earn their bread, including a spell 
of coney-catching, they fall in the end to the lowest shift of all: they 
have to prostitute their pens by offering to write for the pubHc theatre. 

They meet Burbage and Kempe, who remark that ‘ few of the 
University men pen plays well; they smell too much of that writer 
Ovid, and that writer Metamorphosis^ and talk too much ofProserpina 
and Jupiter *; whereas * our fellow Shakespeare ’ (and * it*s a shrewd 
fellow indeed *) * puts them all down *.^ The poor scholars soon 
realise that their talents are not appreciated even in the theatre, 
and after an unsuccessful attempt to grow rich as fiddlers they with¬ 
draw into Kent to devote their scholarship to the tending of sheep. 
The scene in the theatre shows how far the rift between scholars 
and players which Greene saw opening in 1592 has widened within a 
few years. Before they approach the players, Philomusus and 
Studioso are dismayed at the depth to which they have sunk: 

And must the basest trade )"ield us relief? 

Must we be practis’d to those leaden spouts 

That nought do vent but what they do receive? 

2 Returti from Parnassus 1846-8. 

* III a learned and attractive edition of the plays (1948} Mr.J. B. Lcishman assigns 
the PUgrimage to Parnassus to 1598, the First Return from Panuiss;is to 1599 and the 
Second Return to 1601. He thinks that the Pilgrimage and the two Parts of the 
Return arc by different hands. 

* ‘ ’Tis a shame indeed says Sir Raderick in the Second Return, * that there should 
be any such privileged places for proud beggary as Cambridge and O-xford arc.’ 

* The scene occurs in 2 Return 1806-79. 
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When they discover that the actors think so httle of plays from 
academic pens that not even this humiliation will earn them a 
sufficient living, they are left to even sourer reflections. ‘ But is’t 
not strange these mimic apes should prize Unhappy Scholars at a 
hireling rate?* And is it not even stranger that the mimic apes 
should be doing so well for themselves ? 

England affords these glorious vagabonds, 

That carried erst their fardels on their backs, 

Coursers to ride on through the gazing streets, 

Scoping [sweeping] it in their glaring satin suits. 

And pages to attend their mastcrsliips: 

With mouthing words that better wits have framed 
They purcliasc lands, and now Esquires are named. 

1922-8. 

The picture is here somewhat exaggerated, for in fact most of the 
well-known Jacobean dramatists were men of good education and 
several of them were from the Universities. The point which the 
Second Return underlines is that mere learning is not enough. It 
niay be an advantage or it may not, but it is better if it is worn 
hghtly and does not obtrude itself; in any case the players have in 
their own ranks men who can get along without it. What is 
desired in a successful playwright is that he shall dedicate himself to 
his work and not disdain cither his medium or the actors who speak 
his lines. The men who thus accepted the conditions of their work 
were successful in it; they were, in the best sense, professionals. On 
the other hand, those who were always complaining of their 
audiences or their actors or the humiliating conditions of their work, 
or would thrust in their learning where occasion did not demand it, 
did not win the plaudits which they regarded as their due: such were 
Marston and Jonson. Chapman, likewise, did some fine work, but 
because he did not care to understand the dramatic medium he was 
not a success. Writing for the theatre was become an exacting and 
expert business. On the whole it would be better to have small 
Latin and less Greek; and although there would always be work for 
the man of pedestrian talent the dilettante would be less sure of his 
welcome.^ Greene’s lines to his fellows were in fact the first knell 
of the gifted amateur. His day had been short, but much splendour 
had lightened it. 

* And so, as Jonson insufficiently realised, would the disgruntled expert. 
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CHAPTER V 

Elizabethan London 

I hope to sec London once ere I die. 

2 Hen IV W iii 64. 

In the days when monarchy was essentially personal tlic seat of 
government was to be found wherever the sovereign happened to be. 
At any time and in any place the councillors attendant upon him 
might constitute themselves the appropriate body to perform what¬ 
ever task, whether administrative, legislative or judicial, the occasion 
required of them; and even on those important occasions when the 
needs of government compelled the Crown to function through the 
largest and weightiest of its courts, the High Court of Parliament, 
the peers, the knights and the burgesses were as likely to find them¬ 
selves summoned to a provincial city as to the capital in^ London. 
But one of the characteristics of the ‘ Tudor Despotism (a term 
which signifies merely the form of government evolved pragmati¬ 
cally out of existing institutions to meet the profound changes follow¬ 
ing the decay of feudalism and the emergence of a new society) was 
to localise the government in London. All the great Tudor parlia¬ 
ments met in London; even when the king was elsewhere, per¬ 
manent courts sat in Whitehall to carry on his business in his name; 
while the provinces were controlled by the authority wliich he 
delegated to those typically Tudor instruments, the Council of the 

North and the Council of the Marches. 

The result of this Tudor centralisation was that London became 
the capital and focal point of the nation in a way hitherto uiiknown. 
It had always been the largest and most important city in the 
dom, but in the troubled centuries of feudal particularism 
been the unifying centre of government, and it certainly had not 
been the focus of social Ufe. Sometimes by inclination but more 
often through necessity, mediaeval kings had journeyed into the 
n 97 
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provinces, had lived there and called parliaments around them. But 
the dynasty from Wales settled in London and very largely remained 
there; London became the channel through which the nation 
absorbed the new European culture, its rich and eccentric fashions in 
dress, and its sometimes stranger innovations in religion; and since 
London now always meant the court and the chance of a career, to 
London came the adventurers, the men of ambition, the poets, the 
country gentlemen with money to spend, all those who felt 


Such wind as scatters young men through the world 
To seek their fortunes further than at home, 

Where small experience grows. 

TS I ii 50. 


Since the Church no longer offered a career to all men of ability, 
they must come to London and try to make their way in the service 
of court or government. Moreover, the success of the Tudor policy 
of order helped to create for the first time a serious problem of 
unemployment. The sort of men who formerly wore their lord’s 
livery and fought his private battles now had not even long periods 
of foreign war to engage their energies. They could not all be 
absorbed into industry or agriculture (which indeed had problems 
of its own), so they too joined themselves to the throng of those who 
would make some sort of living out of the multifarious activities of 
the capital. Finally, the growing size and importance of London 
were responsible for the rapid development of the professional theatre. 
With a large potential audience at their doors, the actors found that it 
would pay them to abandon the inns where they had played 
formerly, build their own theatres and organise themselves into 
regular companies to cater for the endless demand for entertainment, 

London^ in 1600 had a population of some two hundred thousand, 
of whom about half lived within the boundaries of the old City and 
half in the suburbs which were spreading over the country outside it. 
The next-largest city was Norwich, with a population of 15,000, 
and after Norwich came Coventry and Bristol. The City was still 
bounded by its old battlemented wall, which extended from the 

^ A vivid picture of the streets and life of Elizabethan London can be assembled 
from contemporary writings, of which these are some: William Harrison, Description 
of Fltifiland; Stow, Survey of London', Fyncs Moryson,/t/nerar y; Greene, Grod^ru'tJrt/j 
of Il'fY, Notable Discovery of Cozenage, Second Part of Coney-Catching; Dckkcr, CuWs 
Horn-Booh, Seven Deadly Sins of London ; Lodge, IVit's Misery; Nashc, Pierce Penni¬ 
less; John Earle, Microcostnography; Philip Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuses. 

See alsoj. B. Black, Reign of Elizabeth; Shakespeare's England; M. St. C. Byrne, 
Elizabethan Life in Toivn and Country; G. B. Harrison, Elizabethan Journals; J. D. 
Wilson. Life in Shakespeare’s England (contains useful extracts); A. L. Rowsc, England 
of Elizabeth, especially ch. iv-vi. 
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Tower in the east to the Fleet Ditch in the west (though the juris¬ 
diction of the Lord Mayor extended in the west as far as Temple 
Bar); its most northerly point was Cripplegate, and the seven 
‘ gates from Aldgate to Ludgate, were still actually gateways 
through which the main highways passed to the suburbs beyond. 
In contrast to the splendid costume of the gallants and the glitter 
of the shops, the streets and dwellings of the City were grievously 
insanitary and overcrowded. Most of the streets were only narrow 
lanes, unpaved and sodden with refuse, deprived of light and air by 
the top-heavy, overhanging houses. Where they were able to bear 
coaches and carts, the press of traffic, on wheels and on foot, made 
them impassable. Dckkcr tells how 

In every street, carts and coaches make such a tliundering as if the 
world ran upon wheels: at every corner, men, women, and children meet 
in such shoals, that posts are set up of purpose to strengthen the houses, 
lest with Jostling one another they should shoulder them down. Besides, 
hammers are beating in one place, tubs hooping in another, pots clinking 
in a third, water-tankards running at tilt in a fourth. 

Sei'cn Deadly Sins of London. 

This overcrowding was aggravated by the deliberate policy of the 
Crown. Alarmed at the growth of London’s size and potential 
influence, it forbade any further building on unoccupied sites inside 
the City or within three miles of its walls; with the result that the 
only way to accommodate the extra population was to build in 
gardens and thereby increase the congestion and further darken the 
scene. Plague was the terrible consequence. 

In these circumstances the Londoners’ main thoroughfare was the 
river, ‘ the glory and wealth of the city It was yet unpolluted and 
full of fish, and it bore a ceaseless traffic of royal barges, merchants 
argosies, foreign visitors borne in from Gravesend, as well as humbler 
folk, going about their business in ferries and innumerable small 
boats. The link between the City and Westminster was the Strand, 
where the houses of the great ones stood on the river-side. On its 
way to the sea the river was the vital artery of London s life. It 
flowed through the fields of Chelsea, * so called of the nature of the 
place, whose strand is like the chesil wliich the sea casteth up of 
sand and pebble stones past Westminster and the gardens of 
Whitehall to the splendid palaces which lined the Strand: York 
House, where Francis Bacon was bom; Durham Mouse, the home 
of Walter Raleigh; Somerset House, occupied now by Lord 
Hunsdon, cousin to the Queen and patron of the players; Exeter 
House, once the home of Leicester and now of the Queen s last 
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favourite, the Earl of Essex. Next came the gardens of the Temple, 
and then Whitefriars Stairs, the river-exit from the ill-famed district 
of Alsatia, a refuge of criminals; after Whitefriars, the palace of 
Bridewell, now a prison; then Blackfriars, where the hall of a dis¬ 
used monastery would soon become a famous theatre. Next in its 
course the river flowed past Baynards Castle, the residence of the 
Earl of Pembroke, and came then to the busy traffic of St. Paulas 
Wharf, Broken Wharf and Queenhythe; then to Shrewsbury House, 
through the arches of London Bridge, on to the Custom House and 
the fateful steps of the Tower; and finally out into the country and 
the suburbs again, until it reached the palace of Placentia at Green¬ 
wich, the Queen’s birthplace and her favourite residence. 

Outside the City stretched the fields and gardens which made 
London, despite the fetid congestion within the old wall, still a 
country town. Houses lined Shoreditch beyond Bishopsgate; 
there was a cluster of buildings at Clerkenwell and a tiny isolated 
hamlet at Charing Cross; Hampstead and Islington were vffiages on 
the distant hills; north of Kentish Town grew an uncleared forest. 
Here the citizens took their sport and their exercise. They hunted 
in Hyde Park and hawked in Liverpool Street, practised archery in 
Finsbury Fields and artillery in Bishopsgate Without, shot wild 
duck at Islington Ponds, and took their ease in the meadows round 
Paddington, In the fresher air of the northern suburbs small farms 
produced the vegetables and fruit, the cream and the flowers which 
supplied the population massed within the City. 

The suburbs south of the river had a bad reputation. They were 

reached either by ferry or on foot across London Bridge. This was 

the only bridge over the river and it filled Londoners with pride and 

foreign visitors with admiration. Its twenty arches were built on 

woolsacks, and its narrow width was enclosed by houses and shops; 

in the middle was a drawbridge, whose gatehouse displayed the 

grisly warning of some thirty human heads rotting in the salty air. 

The bridge led into Southwark, with the splendid church of St. 

Mary Overie,i and westwards from Southw'ark to the Bankside. 

In tliis district lay the pleasure-resort of Paris Garden, where bulls 

and bears w'^ere tormented by dogs, and the stews and taverns 

which ministered to pleasures of a less overt kind. Here stood, 

in gloomy menace, five prisons; and here too, newly built, the 
Globe. 

This was the London where Shakespeare lived the greater part 
of the year for perhaps twenty years; for some of the time in the 

* St. Saviour’s. 



SKETCH-MAP OP LONDON AND ITS THEATRES IN THE TIME Of SHAKESPEARE 
The shading shows approximately the built-up areas outside tlic City walls. 
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City, in Bishopsgatc and, later, by St. Olave’s, for some of the time 
in Southwark. He never tried his hand at the immensely popular 
citizen comedies which Dekker, Hey wood and Middleton purveyed 
in an unending flow for the gratification of London pride, but his 
work is full of incidental touches which sketch the scene he knew so 
well: the scent offlowers in Bucklersbury at simple-time; the wind¬ 
mill in St. George*s Fields where FalstafF and Shallow once lay 
all night; the Boards Head in Eastcheap and the dubious dehghts of 
the ‘ manor of Pickt-Hatch ^ Although the story may be set in 
Italy, its real background is the varied scene of Elizabethan London, 
and we see through Shakespeare^s eye the measured Hfe, the pages, the 
music and the gracious ladies of the noble houses, and on the other 
hand the turbulent hfe of the streets, where round any comer 
Tybalt and a band of serving-men might be waiting to pick a 
quarrel which would end in death.^ On a walk from his lodgings to 
the theatre he might go by way of Goldsmith’s Row and the richly- 
laden shops in Cheapside; or, more likely, he would be attracted by 
the bookstalls in Paul’s Churchyard, and once there he would surely 
look in on the astonishing scene in ^e nave. St. Paul’s was socially 
as well as spiritually the hub of London hfe. Its spire rose above 
the spires and steeples of a hundred and twenty other churches 
in the City and its environs, and in its central aisle, known famiharly 
to Londoners as * Paul’s Walk ’, the visitor would find * the land’s 
epitome . . . the whole world’s map ’. It was at once mart and 
thoroughfare and club. There the * lisping hawthom-buds ’ 
paraded in the newest fashion, loose women phed for hire, tailors 
waited with their tape-measures, merchants and lawyers stood and 
discussed their business. ‘ They say this town is full of cozenage ’, 
said Antipholus of Syracuse. To Paul’s W^alk came the coney- 
catchers, tlic wide boys in search of easy money: nips, foists and 
confidence-men, all on the look-out for the unwary visitor fi'om the 
country. Mingling with the distant strains of the organ and the 
chanting of the choir could be heard the specious talk of those who 
were hoping to dine with Duke Humphrey ’; the tomb of Hum¬ 
phrey of Gloucester being the meeting-place of those whose liberal 
imaginations fascinated strangers into taldng them off to the tavern 
and buying them a meal. Here gathered the travellers with tales of 

Pyrenean and die river Po ; ^ here was Pistol with patches over the 
scars he won in Galha s w'ars, and ‘ all th’unsettled humours of the 

* Duelling was forbidden but still impossible to prevent. Ben Jonson killed two 
men m duels, one of them a weU-known actor. Gabriel Spencer. 

It was here too that Falstaff bought Bardolph into his service 
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land their * fierce dragons* spleens * cowing the listener into a half- 
willing suspension of belief. 

Here in a few minutes* stroll a playwright would meet characters 
to people a dozen plays. The scene was brilliantly described in John 
Earle’s Microcosmography: 

The noise in it is like that of bees, a strange humming or buzz, mixed of 
walking, tongues and feet. It is a kind of still roar or loud whisper. 
It is the great exchange of all discourse, and no business whatsoever bur 
what is here stirring and afoot. It is the synod of all pates politic, jointed 
and laid together in most serious posture, and they are not half so busy at 
the parliament. ... It is the market of young lecturers, whom you 
may cheapen here at all rates and sizes. It is the general mint of all 
famous lies, which are here, like tlic legends of popery, first coined and 
stamped in the church. All inventions are emptied here, and not few 
pockets. The best sign of a temple in it is that it is the thieves’ sanctuary. 

• • . It is the other expense of the day, after plays, tavern, and a bawdy- 
house; and men have still some oadis left to swear here. It is the ears’ 
brothel and satisfies their lust and itch. The visitants are all men without 
exception, but the principal inhabitants and possessors arc stale knights, 
^Jid captains out of service, men of long rapiers and breeches, which after 
all turn merchants here, and traffic for news. Some make it a preface to 
their dinner: but thriftier men make it their ordinary, and board licrc 
very cheap. 

Dekker paints the same picture, but more economically: 

... Foot by foot and elbow by elbow shall you sec walking the 
knight, the gull, the gallant, the upstart, the gentleman, the clown, tlic 
Mptain, the applc-squirc, the lawyer, the usurer, the citizen, the bankrupt, 
me scholar, the beggar, the doctor, the idiot, tltc ruffi.in, the cheater, tlic 
Puritan, the cut throat. 

Dead Term. 

But life could be gracious in London as well as crude. Indeed it 
has become fashionable for students of the Elizabethan Age to find 
themselves baffled by the inconsistencies wliicli flourished by the 
side of one another. Such inconsistency, wrote Lytton Strachey,’ 
exceeds the limits permitted to man ‘ How is it possible he 
‘ to give a coherent account of their subtlety and their iiait'cie, 
their delicacy and their brutality, their piety and their lust? . . . 
How is it conceivable that the puritans were tlic brothers of the 
dramatists?’ Men who endured without protest ‘the filth and 
savagery of sixteenth-century London ’ yet had ‘ an impassioned 
familiarity with the splendour of Tamburlaine and the exquisitencss 

^ Elizabeth and Esstx^ cb. ii. 
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of Venus and Adonis. Who can reconstruct those iron-nerved 
beings who passed with rapture from some divine madrigal sung to 
a lute by a bewitching boy in a tavern to the spectacle of mauled 
dogs tearing a bear to pieces ? * And this iron-nerved being, ‘ was he 
not also, with his flowing hair and his jewelled ears, effeminate? ’ 
Here is much pother about nothing. The spectacle of any age is Ht 
with contrasts of this kind. It is indeed surprising that a man as 
intelligent as James I should have been so apprehensive of witch¬ 
craft; but it is equally surprising that the Victorians should have 
managed to combine their intense ethical purpose and their humani- 
tarianism with an economic theory which insisted on the necessity, 
and indeed the moral righmess, of poverty; and we hardly dare to 
wonder what anomalies in our own times will challenge the credulity 
of our posterity. Besides, the contrasts pointed by Strachey prove 
on examination to be inexact or superficial. Of course the Puritans 
and the dramatists were brothers, closely akin in their surrender to 
the intoxication of words, in their passion of the spirit, in the ecstasy 

different only in externals—which they both sought after. Stage 
and pulpit have always been at war, but they have always been 
children of the same family; for the pursuit of beauty and the 
pursuit of truth arrive at much the same goal at the end of the 
journey. The elaborate self-adomment of the Elizabethan male 
was severely criticised by the moralists of the time, but whatever 
else it indicated, it was not a sign of effeminacy; witness the pea¬ 
cock. Strachey was here judging in an unhistorical manner by the 
standards of his own age, and it may well be that sociologists of tlie 
future will conclude that the male of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries was effeminate in liis preference for sombre clothing, con¬ 
trary to the universal habits of the animal creation. Again, was not 
Tamhurlaine, a fairly violent sort of play, just the play to appeal to 
those who dwelt among ‘ filth and savagery '? And is ‘ exquisite * 
really the word for Venus and Adonis, in which so many have found 
a somewhat earthier satisfaction? 

The real wonder of that age was its community of taste—that so 

many of the Elizabethans were brothers, that every class had the 

same satisfactions. Its drama was healthy and vital and splendid so 

long as it was written to be enjoyed by every sort of audience; 

and as soon as there was a visible distinction between the plays 

written for courtly coteries and those written for the clamorous 

antics of the Red Bull, it sickened. It is true that London was 

undramed and overcrowded and that when the plague was at its 
height: ^ ^ 
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the dead man’s knell 

Is there scarce asked for who, and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken. 

A/.if/i IV iii 170. 

True, the same men shuddered at the ‘ hangman’s hands ’ as thrilled 
to the sound of a madrigal, or stood for two hours at Paul’s Cross 
to hear a sermon before untrussing in an inn. There is nothing 
really very remarkable about it, and modern psychology should have 
taught us by now of what we are all capable in the way of contra¬ 
dictory behaviour. Simply, the Elizabethans were less inhibited 
than we are; they lived closer to Nature and their emotions were 
nearer to the surface, emerging more freely in utterances of horror 
and dehght. Furthermore, they did not suffer the misery of being 
specialists. * The expectancy and rose of the fair state ’ must match 
courtier s eye with scholar’s tongue and soldier’s sword; the lawyer 
would dance lavolt or pavane and take Iiis part in a masque; Francis 
Bacon could design and plant a garden. All the Elizabethans saw 
death too often to be squeamish about it, yet few of them were so 
coarsened by the nearness of brutality that they would not be 
ravished by beauty. It may have made uncomfortable living, but it 
provided the opportunity for great poetry. 

One other matter must be made plain before we pass on.^ 
Popular phrases about ‘ Mcrric England ’ and ‘ the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth ’ have created a false picture of the reign, particularly 
or its latter years, when it is commonly supposed that Englishmen 
spread themselves in a golden haze as their sun sank slowly beneath 
the horizon. The men who lived in those years did not feel life to be 
merry at all and their anxieties allowed them no occasion to relax, 
for many things were wrong. Pre-eminently, they were worried 
about the succession. Despite her subjects’ repeated petitions that 
she find a husband and perpetuate her line, the Queen had never 
married; more, she had refused to name her successor. Early in her 
reign she had declared that no man could love his own winding- 
meet, and she obstinately refused to give anyone a vested interest 
in her death by selecting him to succeed her. The execution of 

li/ JCction attempts to deal only with the physical b.ickground of Shakespeare’s 
e in London. The intellectual climate of the age, with its influence on liis play- 
wntin^ u discussed in Chapter XII. 

^ Chambers, The Jaeobean Shakespeare and ‘ Measure for Measure ' (British 

orif *937); £• K. Chambers, * The Discnchanttneiit of the Elizabethans’. 

P ted in Sir Thomas IVyafi; L. C. Knights, Drama and Soeieiy in the A^e of Jonson. 
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Mary Stuart in 1587 seemed to have cleared the way for her son 
James, but there were other possibilities and it was known that the 
Catholics did not favour him. Tudor Englishmen had had their fill 
of crises over the succession to the throne, and the Queen’s in¬ 
decision seemed to them to invite the recurrence of civil war and 
imperil the peace which the Tudors had so preciously gained. As 
late as 1593 parliament was still petitioning W to settle the matter 
and still she was refusing; and even if she had made a decision, 
there was always the fear that, as in other times, some would rise to 
challenge her will and set it aside. This anxiety, common to all 
classes, was reflected in the history plays of the nineties. There is 
almost a note of hysteria in the reiterated insistence on the duty of 
obedience and the sinfulness of rebeUion against the anointed ruler. 
Short of foreign invasion, nothing could be more terrible than the 
rebel risen in England 

to open 

The purple testament of bleeding war. . . . 

Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 

To scarlet indignation and bedew 

Her pasture's grass with faithful English blood. 

R II III hi 93,98. 

Indeed, many Englishmen were waiting more or less impatiently 
for the Queen to die : partly because the coming of the crisis would 
put their anxieties to the test, but partly, also, because, like James 
waiting in Scotland and testily complaining that she seemed likely to 
continue as long as sun and moon , they felt that a change was due. 
Personally she was becoming increasingly imperious and difficult; 
her mind, said Essex, was growm as crooked as her body. The court 
which many fancy to have echoed with the praises of grateful poets 
was as mean to scholars and artists as it was to the sailors who beat the 
Spaniards, with Spenser denied * maintenance for his dear relief’ and 
Lyly writing to his ‘ Most gracious and dread Sovereign: Thirteen 
years your Highness’s servant, but yet nothing. ... A thousand 
hopes, but all nothing.’ Elizabeth’s tantrums and caprice made the 
atmosphere so repelling that most were glad to get away. In many 
ways, too, she was no longer in touch with the wishes of her people.^ 
The Tudor harmony of Crown and parliament was wearing thin, and 

^ But she had served them well and they honoured her. This admiration, together 
wth the uncertainty over the succession, restrained the extremer spirits from pressing 
Jcir demands while she Hved, and James was left to bow his head to the deluge. 
The Situation resembles m many respects the later years of Palmerston, who also had 
outlived Ins uscfi^css. His death released the reforming forces which his popularity, 
but not his pohtical wisdom, had held in check. 
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the clash over monopohes in 1601 was the culmination of ten years 

bitter debate and division of aim. Moreover, the 
bulk of the nation were in favour of introducing changes into the 
Prayer Book and modifying the rehgious settlement in order to 
legal^e the Protestant opinions which most of them held. Although 
this issue lay dormant in the last ten years of the reign, the Puritans 
were ordy waiting for the Queen to die to reopen their attack. 

Besides this domestic uneasiness there was in the nineties a constant 
background of war. The defeat of the Armada in 1588 was not, as a 
faulty perspective has often made it seem to be, the moment at 
wmeh England finally emerged from the long shadow of danger. 
The splendour and unexpectedness of this performance were in fact 
something of a landsmen’s myth, for English seamen had been 
bwtmg the Spaniards in many waters for many years, were con¬ 
fident that they could go on beating them, and in 1588 cursed the 
storms—while landsmen humbly gave thanks to God—which 
allowed so many of the invading ships to limp back home. The 
ref>i^e of a single attack was no guarantee of a lasting safety, for 
■fu ^ ^ resources to launch another when he cared to; and 

jthc could bring to success his designs in France and the Netherlands, 
h launch it from the Chaimel ports. Wise men, 

oereforc, tempered their thanksgiving with continued anxiety, for 
the war was not over: Philip must still be harassed by naval expedi¬ 
tions, and the Dutch and the Huguenots must still be assisted in their 
^^^ggle against the Catholic League. Elizabeth sent an army to 
ranee m 1589, and another in 1591 wliich she maintained there for 
our years with the object of guarding the French coast and keeping 
ports out of Spanish hands. At the same time she kept a 
small force in the Netherlands, led by Sir Francis Vere. By 1593 
e worst of the danger was past. Parma, the greatest of Philip’s 
generals, was dead; Henry of Navarre had won two great victories 
over the League and had gained the support of moderate Catholics 
y cynically adopting their religion; finally, the Dutch had found a 
®^^cir own in Maurice of Nassau, son of William the Silent, 
^ although the struggle continued for another eleven years,^ the 
^^.^^ence of the seven northern provinces was virtually assured. 

■ K crisis over, Elizabeth would have liked to make peace 

J^h Spain, and it was this issue wliich most clearly revealed the 
crcncc of spirit between the old generation and the new. The 

victw^ by English volunteers. Vcrc's part in Maurice's ovcrwliclming 

TitmAo/** Tumhout in 1597 was celebrated in a very popular pUy, The Bank of 
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Queen and her advisers were old. They had lived through perilous 
years, they had had all the adventure they had stomach for, and 
caution had settled into their bones. They knew too the high cost 
of war in an age of rising prices. But the younger generation were 
restless. The spirit of the times urged them to adventure and they 
longed to flesh their swords. Thus there was at court a war-party, 
with Raleigh and Essex as its spokesmen, which importuned the 
government to drive the Spaniards from their empire and make fresh 
markets accessible to English merchants. In the first enthusiasm 
which followed the triumph of 1588 Elizabeth permitted a semi¬ 
official expedition under Drake to try to restore the exiled dynasty 
of Portugal. It failed, and thenceforth the equipment of naval 
expeditions was left to individual enterprise. But the Spaniards had 
learned several lessons from past experience: they began to fortify 
their harbours, to protect their commumcations and their treasure- 
fleets, and to build ships which were better suited for long voyages 
and Atlantic fighting. The English sailors, on the other hand, were 
over-confident after their easy successes in the past. They equipped 
their expeditions carelessly and were more anxious to lay their 
hands on plunder than to paralyse Spain by occupying the vital 
points on her trade-routes. 1588 had bred an optimistic patriotism 
which blinded the nation to their lack of numbers and material 
resources, and persuaded them that they had only to strike to succeed. 
The event was otherwise. The treasure-fleets and the cities of the 
Caribbean were now so much more strongly defended that most of 
the raids of the nineties were failures. It is true that Essex led a 
triurnphant attack on Cadiz, with a fleet raised originally to relieve 
Calais from the Spaniards; but another voyage in the following 
year returned with little more than the spoils of a bishop’s library.^ 
and earlier both Drake and Hawkins had died at sea while com¬ 
manding an unsuccessful expedition to the West Indies. While the 
English thrusts grew feebler and more uncertain in purpose, the 
enemy began to retaliate. In 1595 they set fire to Plymouth and 
Falmouth and four of their ships landed in ComwaU. In each of the 
two foUowmg years Philip prepared an attack which was broken by 
storms rather than by the efforts of the EngUsh; again in 1599 the 
county was alarmed by the report of further Spanish preparations, 
though eventually this fleet sailed against the Dutch off the coast 

of Africa; and in 1601 the Spaniards landed a force in rebeUious 
Ireland. 

Thus Shakespeare’s London saw all the stir and bustle of warlike 

^ Gratefully accepted by Sir Thonias Bodicy for his new Library. 
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preparations, sometimes for defence, sometimes for aggression. The 
importumty of Pistol, Bobadill and Captain Tucca waxed in time of 
war, and such men were militarily ineffective and socially an em¬ 
barrassment to the civil authorities; but apart from these swaggering 
professionals, the unwilling recruits for Elizabethan enterprises were 
those ‘ cankers of a calm world and a long peace ’ with whom 
Falstaff had to make shift. FalstafF s method of selecting recruits 
was not an exaggerated picture, for Elizabethan armies were 
gathered by any expedient which unscrupulous ingenuity could 
devise—for Essex’s voyage in 1596 the impressment officers sur¬ 
rounded churches during the Easter Mass and marched off the able- 
bodied members of the congregation. The social and mental un- 
c^iness caused by this indeterminate state of war was visible in the 
history plays of the period, with their deliberate appeal to the 
triumphs and unified purpose of former times. The nation’s 
anxiety deepened when rebelhon broke out in Ireland in 1598. In 
Henry V Shakespeare—with an ostentatious topicality most rare in 
his work—contrasted the splendid memory of Agincourt with the 
nation s misgivings about Essex’s expedition against Tyrone, as if 
the recollection of the past might furnish an inspiration against the 
dangers of the present. But it was not to be. The pent-up frustra¬ 
tions of a decade culminated in the tragic futility of Essex’s rising in 
i6oi. The affair was half-hearted and ill-conceived, but Essex 
was popular with the disgruntled of all parties, especially with the 
Puritans and the professional soldiers, and his outbreak was sympto¬ 
matic of all sorts of discontents. The splendid promise of 1588 had 
not been fulfilled, and, as is their habit, the people transferred their 
inward shame and dissatisfaction on to the government. As 
Elizabeth sadly told the King of France, ‘ All the fabric of my reign, 
little by little, is beginning to fail.’ 

At first the accession of James brought widespread feelings of 
relief. To contemporaries it was an unlooked-for miracle that he 
had come to his throne without one soldier stirring to prevent him 
^d they could hardly believe their good fortune. Many, too, 
welcomed his statesmanlike conclusion of the abortive war with 
Spain. But it was soon evident that the new reign would bring 
difficulties of its own. Although James had much to say about the 
privileges and responsibilities of kingship, he lacked the royal 
qualities which had redeemed the Tudors even in their mistakes. 

soon quarrelling with parliament; his handling of the 
rclimous problem alienated the Puritans without reconciling the 
Catholics; and he at once aroused native prejudice by lavishing titles 
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and offices on a retinue of Scotsmen headed by the magnificent and 
prodigiously esurient Earl of Carlisle. Life at court became a sordid 
scramble for bribes and office, and its moral standard was further 
relaxed by a growing indulgence in horseplay, drunkenness and 
immorality. Elizabeth had never failed to command loyalty and 
admiration; even those who grew most restive under her caprice 
had always returned to her compelling orbit. But poets and 
statesmen alike could find nothing to earn their respect in the im- 
couth ways and empty values of a king who outraged ‘ degree ’ by 
creating 900 knights in the first year of his reign. They felt, like 
Gloucester, that ‘ we have seen the best of our time and transferred 
their emotional loyalty to the heir to the throne. Prince He nr y, * our 
English Marcellus . No prince that ever lived could have merited 
the elegies and admiration which were written in Henry’s honour 
when he died in 1612, but they were a measure of the loyalty which 
could have been James s if he had had the kingly qualities to com¬ 
mand it. Instead, the poets and dramatists hardly bothered to con¬ 
ceal their disgust with the new court. In the first Act of Chapman’s 

Bussy d Amhois Henry III is made to speak thus in admiration of the 
court of Elizabeth: 


• . . that's a court indeed. 

Not mixt with clowneries used in common houses, 

But, as courts should be, th’abstracts of their kingdoms, 

In all the beauty, state, and worth they hold; 

So is hers, amply, and by her inform'd. 

The world is not more contracted in a man 
Witli more proportion and expression, 

Than in her court, her kingdom. 

I i 265. 

He goes on to contrast with it ‘ our French court *, but a London 
audience would have kno^\Ti to what the dramatist was referring. 

Our French court 

Is a mere mirror of confusion to it; 

The king and subject, lord and every slave. 

Dance a continual hay; our rooms of state 
Kept like our stables; no place more observed 
Tiian a rude market-place. 

The first decade of the new century, then, was no more a time of 
prosperity and content than the last decade of the old had been. 
Even the peace wffich James had brought turned into appeasement 
and the proposal that an English prince should marry the daughter 
of Spam, and old Peter Skirmish, the veteran soldier of The Puritan 
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Widoti/ (printed in 1607), anticipated what would soon be the mood 
of the nation: 

I will not say but that war is a blood-sucker, and so; but, in my 
conscience, (as there is no soldier but has a piece of one, though it be full 
of holes like a shot Ancient; no matter, ’twill serve to swear by) in my 
conscience, I think some kind of Peace has more hidden oppressions, 
and violent heady sins, (though looking of a gentle nature) than a pro¬ 
fessed war. 

I ii 26. 

Moreover, the social history of those twenty years was bedevilled by 
economic troubles which were beyond the control or understanding 
of the contemporary mind. In brief, the country was emerging 
from the mediaeval economy of subsistence into the modem capi¬ 
talist economy of production and credit. Money, rather than goods, 
was the new measure of wealth, the Lady Pecunia become ‘ the 
Venus of the time and state This is not the place to discuss the 
causes of the change,^ still less to expend moral energy in welcoming 
it or deploring it; it is sufficient to note that the English in 1600 
had become conscious of various puzzling phenomena, such as that 
money was not purchasing as much as it had formerly, that mer¬ 
chants could outbuy the landowner, that there were many cozening 
schemes abroad to rob a man of his money, that there were jobbers 
who bought and sold land just as if it were a commodity, or that 
trade and agriculture were liable to sudden, inexplicable bouts of 
depression and unemployment. The dislocation of economic life 
by bad weather, ruined harvests, seasonal unemployment, visitations 
of plague, these things men were familiar with, though the years 
between 1590 and 1610 seemed to experience them with more than 
usual severity. But these other phenomena were new and un¬ 
welcome and perplexing. In fact the country was undergoing a 
profound economic revolution. The emergence of an acquisitive 
middle-class, depending upon the production of plenty and the 
expansion of credit, was altering the pattern of social life; and the 
change was taking place in an age whose moral and economic 
thmkmg was still mediaeval and traditional. The new capitalism 
was in silent conflict vrith traditional forms. 

The conflict first became explicit in the sudden outburst of poetic 
and dramatic satire which took place in the last years of the old 
century. This hterary protest, like the laudably conscientious 

* Jonson, Staple of News II i. 

* See, c.g., J. D. Black, Reign of Elizabeth ; E. Lipson, Economic History of England \ 
R. H. Tawncy, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 
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legislation produced by the government, was unavailing because it 
was incorrect in its diagnosis. The statutes which composed the Eliza¬ 
bethan Poor Law represented a brave and intelligent effort to solve 
the problems of poverty and unemployment. But the law-makers did 
not perceive that the problems were new ones; they merely offered 
sedatives to lessen suffering until the mediaeval norm should be 
restored. The satirists, likewise, assumed that all would be well 
again once men reverted to the neighbourly, Christian customs 
of the good old days. In default of the means to make an economic 
diagnosis, they made a moral one; and they had no doubt that 
morally all the justification lay with the old practices, all the error 
with the new. They took the fine old-fashioned standpoint, the 
standpoint of the preacher, that the cause of man’s misfortunes was 
man s own wickedness. They knew no jargon of * trends and 
tendencies which bound economic life to the operation of inexorable 
laws; they knew simply that man was, as he always had been, 
perilously liable to the sin of avarice. They allowed no appeal 

from human fallibility to the impersonal mechanism of social 
change. 

Directly or indirectly, the economic problem of the age deeply 
affected the choice and treatment of themes on the Jacobean stage. 
The patriotic plays so popular in the nineties gave place at the turn of 
the century to domestic and citizen comedies which depicted the 
contemporary scene. Many of them, and in particular the work of 
Ben Jonson and Massinger, occupied themselves explicitly with the 
sin of acquisitiveness. In the over-simplified thinking of the play¬ 
wrights and the satirists, the social troubles of the time could be 
reduced to two primary causes: greed and the abandonment of 
status. Thus the villain in Jacobean comedy is the man who wants 
to get rich at the expense of others: not the money-lender only, 
the usurer who lives by the lechery of money, and is bawd to his 
own bags but the promoter (the contemporary term was * pro¬ 
jector ), the swindler, the confidence man, the whole tribe of those 
who reckoned that ‘ wealtli is lord of aU felicity *.2 Thus the 
standard pattern of Middleton’s comedies was to show the beast of 

j lawyer, the creditor about to foreclose— 

enmeshed in iiis own intrigues. Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old 
Debts arraigned two government jackals, Mompesson and Michell, 
who in 1621 were finally impeached for their racketeering. In 
Volpone Jonson plumbed the shifts and abasement to which men 

* Dckkcr, Sfi'oj Deadly Sins of London. 

* Toiinieur, Atheist's Tragedy I i 30, 
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would resort in order to grasp a dying man’s fortune; in The 
Alchemist a man has only to pretend to the secret of making gold to 
have all London at his feet; in The Devil is an Ass, Pug the Devil 
comes down to find the world a dirtier place than hell, made so by 
the schemes of the projeaors and the monopolists. Meercraft, the 
projector in this play, has innumerable ingenious plans for the raising 
of money: he would make gloves from dogskin, wine from black¬ 
berries, wool from egg-shells, grass from marrow-bones; he would 
serve the whole state with toothpicks and have the government make 
their use compulsory. Jonson s ruthlessness spared no one. His 
Tribulation Wholesome is the man who can be acquisitive with a 
good conscience. Indeed he became so deeply obsessed by the theme 
of avarice that many of his plays were simply a Morahty on the 
power of money. 

Merciless to the exploiters, the dramatists at the same time had 
httle sympathy for the exploited. They did not hide their exasper¬ 
ated contempt for those who allowed themselves to become victims 
of the unscrupulous: the gull, like the cuckold, earned only ridicule 
on the Elizabethan stage. Besides, the swindlers could not work 
their httle schemes if there were not a plentiful supply of dupes want- 
ing to get rich the easy way; the charge of cupidity was lodged 
with both parties. The moraUsts* remedy for the victims was that 
in future they should be satisfied to remain in that station to which 
God had called them, and cease to try with the aid of cheap money 
to mount where they did not belong. Insistence on status was one 
of the bastions of mediaeval life. For each man, like the moon, 
the planets and all the works of Nature, had his appointed place, 
and the well-being of society depended on his being content to remain 
in it. The cause of present troubles was that everywhere status was 
dissolving, calling neglected and degree overturned.' Merchants 
were seeking titles, landlords were trying to make fortunes in the 
City, riff-raff of all sorts (including certain actors) were applying 
for the coat-of-arms which would allow them to style themselves 

gentlemen *. The comic mode, therefore, made heroes of those 
characters who embodied the traditional virtues, were dutiful and 
neighbourly and walked contentedly in their vocation; and corre¬ 
spondingly pilloried the fortune-hunters, the social climbers, the 
sparrows in jays* plumage. Dekker’s Simon Eyre was almost 
unnecessarily benevolent to his workpeople and showed a proper 
sense of station by refusing to buy a country estate and masquerade 
as a landed gentleman; another exemplary citizen, Hey wood s 

» See page 459. 
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Tanner of Tamworth, refused the ofier of a patent firom Edward IV. 
The objects of censure, on the other hand, were particularly those 
members of land-owning families who neglected their responsi- 
bihties, spent their revenues on dress and came to the City to repair 
their fortunes. All would be well again, ran the familiar argument, 
when the landed gentry recovered their former sense of obligation, 
to their tenants, to their class, to the community; whereas all that 
we see is prodigality, the decay of * house-keeping *, the forfeiture 
of the old estates to blood-suckers from the City who know nothing 
of the traditional responsibilities of ownership. The ‘ house¬ 
keeping * of the great landed families included not merely the 
cultivation of their estates, the employment of craftsmen and a 
paternal care for the tenants, but the maintenance of a considerable 
band of gentle dependants—scholars, clerks in orders, tutors, 
minstrels, poets. Its decline, with the impHed decline in social 
responsibility, was regarded by the satirists as the principal cause of 
the evils which they deplored. For how could humble folk con¬ 
tentedly serve their calling when the great ones failed in their 
example? 

This same anger mamfested itself in one of the outstanding features 
of the age, the almost hysterical denunciation of luxury of all kinds, 
and particularly limiry in dress. This denunciation did not come 
only from the Puritans, for in this whole matter the Puritans were at 
one with their brothers the dramatists, and the Puritan sense of 
vocation eloquently reinforced the dramatists’ pleas for the preserva¬ 
tion of degree. In the first place, their extravagant expenditure on 
the newest fashions in dress was the reason why the prodigal sons of 
the gentry fell into the clutches of the money-lenders and had to 
forfeit their estates. Middleton tells in Father Huhhard^s Tales of a 
young landlord accoutred in such a strange and prodigal shape that 
it amounted to above two years* rent in apparel *: apparel which 
included breeches ‘ full as deep as the middle of winter, or the road¬ 
way between London and Winchester *. Buckingham in Henry 
VIII speaks^ of the many who ‘ have broke their backs with laying 
manors on ’em’; ^ and in the scene from Bussy d^Ambois referred to 
above the French have this opinion of the EngUsh : 

Never were men so weary of their skins. 

And apt to leap out of themselves as they; 

Who when tliey travail to bring forth rare men, 

Come home deliver’d of a fine French suit. 

Their brains lie with their tailors, and get babies 

* Hen Vni I i 84. 
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For their most complete issue; he’s sole heir 
To all the moral virtues that first greets 
The light with a new fashion, which becomes them 
Like apes disfigured with the attires of men. 

I i 288. 

William Harrison complained that this ‘ fantastical folly of our 
nation * debauched all classes, ‘ even from the courtier to the carter ’; 
there was none who did not spend his substance in the vanities of 
dress or beards or pearls in the ears. ‘ How much cost is bestowed 
nowadays upon our bodies, and how little upon our souls! ’ ^ 

Secondly, this widespread indulgence in finery was obliterating 
the necessary distinctions of degree. The sumptuary laws of the 
Middle Ages sought to preserve these distinctions by prescribing 
certain garments to be worn according to station. Now it is 
different. 

Scandalous and shameful is it, that not any in thee [England] (fishermen 
and husbandmen set aside) but live above their ability and birth; that the 
outward habit (which in other countries is the only distinction of honour) 
should yield in thee no difference of persons: that all thy ancient nobility 
(almost), with this gorgeous prodig^ity, should be devoured and eaten 
up, and upstarts inhabit their stately palaces, wlio from far have fetched in 
this variety of pride to entrap and to spoil them. . . . No land can so 
unfallibly experience this proverb, The hood makes not the monk, as thou; 
for tailors, serving-men, make-shifts, and gentlenicn in thee are con¬ 
founded. 

Nashe, Christ's Tears over Jerusalem. 

The satirists’ analysis was defective, as we have seen. The plight 
of the landowners did not spring from moral imbecility so much as 
from the silent operation of changes which they could neither per¬ 
ceive nor control;^ similarly, the usurers and projectors who 
loomed so large in the eyes of the dramatists were but the grubby, 
unassimilated fringe of the new world of capitalist enterprise and 
expanding credit. The mediaeval economy was doomed. The 
moralists were right in seeing that the mediaeval spirit was vanishing 
but wrong in thinking that their denunciations could ever revive it. 
But the important tl^g is that the effort was made. 

* Harrison's Description of England, 1587, gives a spirited account of many features 
of Elizabethan life. It is spicca by a forthright parsonical bias. 

• Possibly it is here that we should look for an explanation of the Elizabethans’ 
almost psychotic need for fantastic dress, rich adornment and every sort of novelty. 
The relation between the costume of a period and its social stresses is a sulnect which 
sociologists have only lately begun to consider, and the conclusions so far reached 
have been only tentative. Ccrtaiidy the matter was not as simple as the Puritans 
believed. 
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At the cost of leading us into a slight digression from the 
immediate purpose, this summary account of the anxieties of 
Shakespeare’s age should have achieved two things. It should have 
corrected the conventional image of the ‘ nest of singing-birds ’ 
stretching their throats in untroubled ease throughout halcyon days. 
Perhaps it was the almost continuous visitation of plague between 
1592 and 1594 which divided the glory of their April-singing years 
from the disenchantment which followed: the idylUc hour was 
past, they put away their rosy illusions and fought free of the 
romantic web which had entangled their dreams; ^ at the turn of 
the century their zest for life found its obverse in a morbid pre¬ 
occupation with death. Secondly, we have been able to see the 
response of the dramatists to the dhSculties which surrounded them. 
They did not run away from these difriculties and content themselves 
with being mere entertainers (though they always had to be that as 
well); nor did they merely hold up a mirror to the age and be its 
abstract and brief chronicle. They interpreted their social function 
more gravely than that. They led an appeal to the age’s conscience. 
As spokesmen of the traditional order they dissected the pains and 
follies of the time and insisted on the remedies in which they be¬ 
lieved. None of them was expressing in his work a purely personal 
set of values. What they felt they felt in common with each other, 
witli writers in other fields, with the authorities, with all sections of 
their audience. Here, then, is one of the clues to the virility and 
greatness of Elizabethan drama: for it must always be a condition 
of great art to be thus firmly rooted in the deepest feelings of the age. 
It must, too, know itself to be in some sense a response to a challenge. 
If the times had been easier, the song might have been sweeter, 
but it would no- have been so powerful. 

^ Even in that prolific age the output of satire was astonishingly voluminous. 
Domie s Satires were circulating privately after 1593. Thereafter the works of dis- 
musion came in an avalanche as the disenchanted turned their milky minds to gall: 
My pen a sharper quill of porcupine. My stained paper, this sin-laden earth ’ 

(2 Return from Parnassus 3115-6). There was Lodgers Fig for Momus and Wit’s 
AhJiry; Hall's Virgidemiantm; Marston’s Scourge of Villainy; Edward Gufipin’s 
Skialetheia ; Samuel Rqwlands’s Letting of Humour’s Blood; the Epigrams of John 
Weever, Sir John Davies, Thomas Bastard and many others. In Jime 1599, the 
Council ordered that ‘ no Satires or Epigrams be printed hereafter and although 
this order was not wholly observed, the satirical impulse was partly Averted to me 
^gc and to the more urbane expression of the ‘ prose character ^ in imitation of 
Theoplirastus, as m the work of Overbury, Hall and John Earle. See page 470. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Theatres 

Here is my space. 

AC I i 34. 

The buildings in which the Elizabethans acted their plays did not 
differ in essentials from the stages that were used in mediaeval times 
by strolling-players all over Europe. The troupers arrived in fair 
or market-place and set up their simple apparatus: a platform on 
trestles, high enough from the ground for a ring of spectators to get 
a clear view, with a decorated tent at one end to serve as a dressing- 
room. The same design, as we have seen, was used in the pageant- 
cars of the Mysteries, and in its rough-and-ready way it lent itself 
to dramatic variety by providing three possible levels of staging. 
Most of the action, of course, took place on the platform, which 
was usually unlocalised but could at need be transformed by a few 
simple properties. But the tiring-house could also be brought into 
the action: with a throne before it, it would be the interior of a 
palace; with actors coming in and out, it would be the fa(^ade of a 
house, a row of shops, the portals of Heaven, what you will. Like¬ 
wise, the space beneath the platform could be the hold of a sliip, or a 
dungeon, or, most often, Hell. Indeed, a fourth acting area could be 
found in the street itself, for in the Coventry Cycle wc find the stage- 
direction, ‘Here Herod rages in this pageant, and in the street also’. 

While there were always travelling groups performing in this 
simple but effective manner, the better sort of player found liimscif 
in need of a more durable setting than a booth in the market-place, 
and particularly of one to which he could make a charge for admis¬ 
sion. Often he could find it in the bull-garden and the bear-garden. 
Here was an amphitheatre built ready for liis use, witli seating 
accommodation and a yard for the groundlings; he had merely to 
set up his trestlcd stage and perform. But there were disadvantages, 
as there always would be until the actors had a home of their own. 
The bear-gardens were situated in unsavoury parts of London, the 
spectators were unruly, the proprietors naturally commandeered the 
best days for their own activities, and anyway it seemed that the 
regular ’ audience, habituated to the sight of animals tormenting 
one another, preferred this to even the most spirited contrivances of 
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melodrama, sacred or profane. ? A more satisfactory home was 
found in the yards of the larger inns. Where the yards of the old 
coaching-inns still exist in something like their former state, as at 
Gloucester and Huntingdon, it is still possible to reconstruct the 
scene. Round three parts of the yard staircases led to balconies 
which gave on to the bedrooms. /The actors built their platform 
at the enclosed end; their tiring-house, with a curtain hung before it, 
was in the stables or ground-floor rooms behind their stage, and the 
gallery running above the stage gave it a new dimension of which 
they quickly took advantage; privileged spectators, paying a larger 
fee, occupied the galleries down the two sides, and the multitude 
stood in the yard below the platform. 

This was the setting of Elizabethan drama in its formative years, 
where the mediaeval MoraUty was itself secularised and a new 
drama was evolved out of the old mumming and miming of the 
Church. The surroundings did not lend themselves to psycho¬ 
logical subtlety or quietist effects; the attack had to be loud and 
direct, and the drama of the inns was raw with crude vigour, melo¬ 
dramatic incident and simple, unvarnished emotion. The first 
performances recorded in inns took place at the Saracen’s Head, in 
Islington, and the Boar’s Head, Aldgate, in 1557.^ Since plays 
attracted crowds and were therefore good for trade, enterprising 
innkeepers readily adapted their yards for stage performances, often 
finding it worth their while to finance structural alterations to improve 
the facilities. There are records of playing at the Bell, in Grace- 
church Street; the Tabard, over the river in Southwark; the 
Red Lion, in Whitechapel, where the stage and seating were built 
as a speculation by the grocer John Braync, Burbage’s partner in the 
building of the Theatre; the Cross Keys, in Gracechurch Street, 
famous in the eighties for the acliievcments of Banks’s performing 
horse, and the occasional home of Lord Strange’s and the Chamber¬ 
lain s Men; the Bel Savage, on Ludgate Hill, where according to a 
seventeenth-century record the Admiral’s Company once acted 
Faustus', and the Bull, in Bishopsgate Street, which, togetlier with 
the Bell, was assigned to the newly-formed Queen’s Men for their 
first winter season, in 1583. 

Although quite suitable structurally, the imis did not entirely fulfil 
the players’ needs. For one thing, the innkeeper’s rent absorbed 


* The basic facts in this chapter arc drawn from Sir E. K. Chambers’s Elizabethan 
Stage. The inns and the public theatres are described in Vol. n ch. xvi; the private 
theatres in II xvii; the structure of the theatres in 11 xvUi; the staging of plays in 
III XX, xxi; the liistory of the companies in II xii, xiii. 
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too much of the takings (some of which he had to pass on in dona¬ 
tions to the poor as a kind of entertainment tax), and naturally he 
took all the profit from the sale of tobacco, ale and fruit to the 
audience. Further, although some of the inns were converted 
wholly to the use of the actors, others were not: the actors had to 
share the arena with acrobats, players of ‘ prizes ’ (fencing), gifted 
animals, and even with carriers from the provinces who wished to 
use the inn at certain times for its accredited purpose as a post. The 
growing professionahsm of the actors, their pride and achievement 
in their mystery, made it inevitable that they should sooner or later 
build permanent structures of their own. The decisive occasion 
was provided by the Mayor and Aldermen of the City. The civic 
authorities* responsibUity for the maintenance of health and order 
was sharpened by a Puritanical conviction that stage-playing was 
reprehensible anyway, and on 6 December 1574 an Act of Common 
Council prescribed six regulations for actors and innkeepers to 
observe. 

Now therefore ... be it enacted that . . . from henceforth no Inn¬ 
keeper, Tavern-keeper, nor other person whatsoever within the Liberties 
of this City shall openly show, or play, nor cause or suffer to be openly 
showed or played within the house, yard or any other place . . . any 
play, interlude, comedy, tragedy, matter or show which shall not be first 
perused, and allowed. 

/[It was part of a long story of friction and antipathy, and it was 
enough to drive the players to build a playhouse of their own outside 
the City’s jurisdiction. Convenient for their purpose were the 
various Liberties, former religious precincts which had jiasscd to the 
Crown and were immune from the Corporation s authority. 
James Burbage rejected the Clink, on Bankside, wliich had a bad 
name, and the aristocratic neighbourhoods of Whitefriars and 
Blackfriars, where the influential residents would resist the building 
of a common playhouse, and chose the Liberty of Holywell to the 
north of the City. / There in 1576 he built the Theatre, as it was 
simply called, the first to be built in England. It occupied the site 
of a dissolved priory in the parish of St. Leonard s, Shoreditch, and 
was approached from the City by way of Finsbury Fields, wliich had 
been a jpubhe playground for Londoners for more than two hundred 
and fifty years. Burbage rented the site on a twenty-one-ycar 
lease, for which he was to pay a fine of ^20 and an annual rent of 
£14; he undertook to spend at least £200 on improving the site, 
out these improvements were to be his own property. He had no 
model to guide him, but he had been a carpenter before he had 
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entered the theatre and become manager of the Earl of Leicester’s 
players, and he improvised a building which simply incorporated 
the traditional features of the pubUc stage. He took the trestled 
platform, with the tiring-house at its back, and built round it an 
amphitheatre, complete with galleries, such as he had known in the 
bear-gardens and the inns, preferring the circular shape of the bear¬ 
gardens to the rectangle of the inn yards. There is no evidence 
that he added any new feature or device with which the actors 
were not already familia r, j It is important to imderstand that the 
building of the Theatre did not interrupt the development of the 
drama on traditional lines; the actors built their own playhouse 
because they wished to free themselves from the cupidity of inn¬ 
keepers and the interference of the civil authorities, not because they 
were dissatisfied with the technical conditions in which they had 
been working and were full of iimovations and improvements. 
Indeed, they still found it convenient to use the inns for winter 
playing at least until 1596, when the Corporation were at length 
successful in stopping it, and the stage-directions of several well- 
known plays—by Greene and Peele, for instance, and even by 
Marlowe—suggest that they were originally written for performance 
in inn yards. 

Burbage did find, however, that his enterprise was more costly 
than he had expected. When he had put into it all his available 
capital and all that he could raise by pawning his wife’s clothes, he 
co-opted his brother-in-law, John Brayne, as his partner; sub¬ 
sequently cheating him of his money and involving himself in end¬ 
less bitter Utigation with both Brayne and his widow. The Theatre 
'^ost pCyoo to build, more than the Fortune a quarter of a century 
later. Some of the money went on the elaborate interior decora¬ 
tions which contemporaries so much admired, but it must have been 
quite a large and impressive building. Probably the first players to 
act in it were Burbage’s old Company, Leicester’s Men. Sub¬ 
sequently the Queen’s Men played there, and in 1590 and 1591 the 
amalgamated Company of Lord Strange’s and the Admiral’s, until 
they quarrelled with the refractory Burbage and left him for a rival 
playhouse. The last three years of the Theatre’s existence were the 
most distinguished. In the midsummer of 1594 Strange’s re¬ 
organised Company, now the Chamberlain’s Men, opened there and 
played there continuously, at least during the fine months, until 
I597» when all the theatres were temporarily closed by the govern¬ 
ment after the performance of an outrageously topical comedy. The 
Isle of DogSf at the Swan. By this time Burbage was having trouble 
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with the owner of the site and was looking for somewhere else to 
build; it is unlikely that the^Theatre was used again after the ban 
was raised, but it had staged the first performances of Romeo and 
Juliet, Richard II, King John and The Merchant of Venice. > 

(Soon after the Theatre another playhouse was built, slightly to the 
south of it. It also was in Shoreditch, in the Liberty of Holywell, 
and it was named the Curtain after the area of land on which it stood. 
Nothing is known of its early history, of who built it or first owned 
it, but it seems to have been used mainly as a pendant to the neigh¬ 
bouring Theatre, for in 1585 Brayne and Burbage agreed to use it 
as an ‘ easer * to the Theatre and to pool the profits of the two 
houses. Between the abandonment of the Theatre in 1597 and the 
opening of the Globe two years later, the Chamberlain’s Men 
probably made the Curtain their headquarters, in which case it was 
the ‘ wooden O ’ for which Shakespeare apologised in Henry V. 
In 1600 the Privy Council was promised that it should be ‘ ruinated 
or apphed to some other good use but it survived this threat just as 
it had survived others. Worcester’s Men were playing there in 
1603, and it was used frequently by the various shifting combina¬ 
tions which rose and fell during the next twenty years. It was still 
in use when James I died and was still standing in 1627. Although 
in comparison with later houses it must have been in many ways 
inconvenient and inadequate, the Curtain had a longer continuous 
existence than any other Elizabethan theatre. 

The playhouse at Newington Butts was the first to be built on the 
Surrey side of the river. It stood in a village about a mile from the 
bridge, near to ‘ the south suburbs at the Elephant and it was 
separated from Banksidc by St. George’s Fields. There is mention 
ot playing there as early as 1580, but it was always too remote to be a 
successful theatre. Strange’s and the Admiral's played there for ten 
days in 1594 just before their amalgamation broke up, and the poor 
returns from this short season (Henslowe’s share of the takings 
averaged a mere 95. a performance) show how unrewarding 
Newington Butts was for a major company. By the end of the 
century it had either been destroyed or converted to other uses. 

I The ‘ Surrey side ’ first became a popular resort of drama with 
the building of the Rose in 1587. This famous playhouse, standing 
on a site wmch had formerly been a rose-garden, was in the Liberty 
of the Chnk, in the parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Its building 
was the outcome of an agreement between John Cholmley, a 
grocer, and Phihp Henslowc; but Cholmley’s interest did not 
extend beyond his exclusive right to sell food and drink to the 
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audience, and Henslowe was the inspiration and guiding genius of 
the enterprise. Henslowe was one of the most remarkable figures 
in the Elizabethan theatre. The son of the Master of the Game in 
Ashdown Forest, he was as a young man in the service of Viscount 
Montague’s bailiff. With characteristic opportunism he married 
the bailiff’s widow and employed her fortime in acquiring con¬ 
siderable property in the dense, unsavoury streets of Southwark: he 
became the owner of slum tenements and brothels, and financed his 
clients by running a profitable business as pawnbroker and money¬ 
lender. Withal he was described in documents as ‘ citizen and dyer 
of London ’, and he appears to have been a respected vestryman 
and churchwarden at St. Saviour’s. For some reason—perhaps 
because he was shrewd enough to see in it a good investment, 
perhaps in obedience to some baffled artistic longing—he applied his 
organising talents to the professional theatre. Actors are pro¬ 
verbially Bohemian and held to be incapable of running their own 
affairs; be that as it may, Henslowe’s business acumen was for 
thirty years one of the unvarying supports of Elizabethan drama, and 
until his death in i6i6 there was scarcely an acting company (always 
excepting the Chamberlain’s Men) wiffl which he did not at some 
time have dealings, and scarcely a theatre (always excepting those 
controlled by the Burbage &mily) in which he did not have an 
interest.^ His relations with the companies were variable and com¬ 
plicated, and not always to the liking of the players, but his general 
role was that of business manager and financier. His partnership 
with the actor Edward Alleyn, who married his step-daughter, 
made an impressive combination,^ for Alleyn was as shrewd a 
business man as Henslowe and had artistic judgment with it. It 
would be interesting to know what judgment Henslowe, too, had of 
plays and players, how much personal choice and responsibility lay 
behind the laconic entries in his Diary. At a guess, it was not much. 
The players leaned on Henslowe because he could finance them, but 
—tlie presence of Alleyn appears to ensure this—their acting policy 
was their own. 

Henslowe certainly had an interest in the theatre at Newington 
Butts and possibly in the Curtain as well; and it was after Burbage’s 
agreement with the landlord to use the Cur tain in coryunction with 
the Theatre that Henslowe decided to create a new centre of dramatic 


1 See the invaluable edition by Sir W. W. Greg of Henshwe's Diary and the 
Henslowe Papers. 

* They also controlled the bear-baiting arena in Paris Garden, for which in 1604 
they acquired a royal patent. 
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activity on Bankside, more easily accessible than distant Newing¬ 
ton. The Rose was built just in time to share in the splendid out¬ 
burst of playwriting which followed Tamburlaine: Tamburlaine, 
Hieronimo in The Spanish Tragedy, the Jew of Malta and Faustus 
were all famous Alleyn roles. Strange’s and the Admiral’s came to 
the Rose in 1592 after their disputes with Burbage at the Theatre, 
and in that year Henslowe spent ;{^io8 on renovations, possibly 
equipping the platform with a canopy, known as ‘ the heavens ’, 
supported on wooden pillars. In the three plague-years, 1592-4, 
playing was necessarily intermittent but the Rose seems to have been 
occupied whenever the theatres were permitted to open, the Queen’s, 
Sussex’s and the Admiral’s Men all playing there at various times, as 
well as Lord Strange’s. From June 1594 the Admiral’s occupied 
the Rose continuously until they moved to the Fortune in 1600, 
and with their departure the Rose lost its glory. Pembroke’s Men 
made a brief and disastrous appearance there in 1600 and the re¬ 
formed Worcester’s used it from the summer of 1602 until the 
following spring. But the success of the neighbouring Globe 
overwhelmed all competition and there is no furtlier record of 
playing at the Rose after 1603. It had had its hour. Its audiences 
had seen many fmc plays and much fine acting, and the day-to-day 
records which Henslowe kept of the companies which played under 
his management illuminate the conditions in wliich they worked. 

A new playhouse arose on the Surrey side in about 1595. Francis 
Langley, a wealthy goldsmith, owned a site in the Liberty of Paris 
Garden, to the west of Bankside, and he built there a playhouse, the 
Swan, which a foreign visitor in 1596 described as the largest and 
fairest in London. Who played there in its early days is not known, 
but an interesting theory has been suggested that the Chamberlain’s 
Men were there for a time in 1596.^ It would appear anyway that 
Langley had difficulty in finding players to occupy his theatre in 
opposition to the established companies at the Theatre and the Rose, 
and had to lease it to a succession of inferior companies who inter¬ 
rupted their provincial tours to try a short London season. Early in 
1597, however, a new London Company was organised under 
the patronage of the Earl of Pembroke. Some first-class actors 

* H. Spcnccr, Art and Life of William Shakespeare 48. The principal ground for 
the theory is that at about this time Shakespeare left his lodging in Bishopsgatc and 
came to live in Southwark, and it is suggested that he moved because his Company 
were pbying at the Swan, the TTicatrc and the Curtain being antiquated and un- 
niitable. But Shakespeare was not living in Southwark when the players had moved 
to the Globe, and there is no evidence tW they ever found the Theatre inadequate. 
It is more probable that the Swan was used for fencing, acrobatics, etc. 
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joined it and Langley spent ^loo ‘ for making the said house ready, 
and providing of apparel fit and necessary for their playing \ But 
the venture ran into disaster, not merely for Pembroke s Men but 
for the other companies as well. The Isle of Dogs, produced at 
the Swan in July, dared to satirise some eminent Elizabethans. In 
its first indignation the government forbade all further playing in 
London that summer and ordered that all the playhouses be plucked 
down and destroyed; and even when the dust had settled and 
playing was resumed in the autumn, the Council did not hft the ban 
on Pembroke’s or the Swan and ordered that henceforth only two 
professional companies should be Ucensed to play in London. 
Thus Langley had lost his players and the use of his theatre for 
dramatic performances. Thereafter the Swan was occupied, if at 
all, by acrobats, fencers and miscellaneous entertainers of that sort. 
In the next reign the Lady Elizabeth’s Company acted there under 
Henslowe’s management, but the Swan was never a successful 
theatre and there is no record of its use after 1621. 

Meanwhile, James Burbage’s lease for the Theatre was due to run 
out in 1597 Giles Alleyn, the landlord, was putting obstacles in 
the way of its renewal. The Corporation had at last succeeded in 
preventing the use of inns and the Chamberlain’s Men were in 
danger offmding themselves without an adequate theatre. Burbage 
accordingly made a speculation which he thought would end has 
diificulties. He bought for ;{^6oo a hall, formerly the monks* fratcr, 
in a disused monastery in the Liberty of Blackfriars.^ The building 
had already been used for the private performances of the Children 
of the Chapel, but the hall which Burbage bought was on the floor 
below that used by the boys and had lately been occupied by Rocco 
Bonnetti’s celebrated fencing-school. By the time he had equipped it 
as an indoor theatre he must have spent about a thousand pounds on 
his venture; only to find that he had not solved his difficulties after 
all. For as soon as the lordly inhabitants ofBlackfnars reahsed that 
he was proposing to open a professional theatre in their midst, to be 
the resort of the riff-raff of the City and Bankside, they petitioned 
the Privy Council to rescue them from the ‘ very great annoyance * 
with which they were threatened. The Council could not afford to 
disregard a weighty petition “ of this sort and in the autumn of 1596 
they ‘ forbade the use of the said house for plays 

In the following February Burbage died, leaving to his elder 
son, Cuthbert, the Theatre, whose lease was due to expire in two 

^ The office of TIte Times newspaper now stands on the site. 

^ The petitioners included Lord Hunsdon» patron of Burbage's Company. 
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months, and to his younger son, Richard, the principal actor of the 
Chamberlain’s Men, the hall in Blackfriars which was not to be used 
for plays at all. With the Admiral’s Men prospering at the Rose 
and the new Pembroke Company just opening at the Swan, the 
Chamberlain’s Men had only their old * easer ’ at the Curtain to 
accommodate them. The only alternative was to tour, but tours 
disrupted the company, presented difficult problems of organisation 
and were seldom prosperous: they were harmful to a company’s 
identity and repute. But Burbage’s sons had inherited all their * 
father’s spirit and pugnacity. The Company probably played at the 
Curtain for a year while Cuthbert Burbage tried to persuade 
Alleyn to relax the prohibitive conditions on which he would 
renew the lease. Failing to move him, and hearing that he was 
planning to pull down the Theatre and ‘ convert the wood and 
timber thereof to some better use ’, the players decided to forestall 
him in this very action. First they leased a plot of ground. They 
chose their pitch almost on Henslowe’s doorstep, for their plot, which 
they took on a thirty-onc-year lease, was by Maiden Lane, South¬ 
wark, under the shadow of St. Mary Overie.^ The most recent 
discoveries suggest that it lay just south of Maiden Lane, some 600 
or 700 feet from the river, and to the south and cast of the Rose 
and Bear-garden. The next step was to carry their old building 
across the river. They hired a master-carpenter, Peter Street, and 
his workmen, and on 28 December 1598 they began to demolish 
the Theatre and rc-crcct it on Bankside. They were not un¬ 
molested in their work, for Alleyn’s henchmen tried to obstruct 
them; and in the words of Alleyn’s voluble complaint to the 
authorities, they ‘ armed themselves with diverse and many unlawful 
and offensive weapons, as, namely, swords, daggers, bills, axes, and 
such like . . . then and there pulling, breaking, and throwing down 
the said Theatre in very outrageous, violent, and riotous sort . But 
Alleyn did not win the suit he brought against the Burbages. By 
the terms of the original lease James Burbage became the owner of 
any improvements he made upon the site he had hired, and therefore 
his theatre was the property of himself and his family. 

Such was the manner of the building of the Globe. The timber 
from the demolished Theatre supplied only a part of the material 
required, for the Globe was a larger and better-equipped house and 
much work had to be done before it was ready. It probably opened 

* Mn. Tliralc was probably wrong in believing that her house was on the exact 
ntc. Maiden Lane is now Park St., S.E.i, intersecting Southwark Bridge Road. 
Small roads still called Dear Gardens and Rose Alley commemorate the two other 
amphitheatres on Bankside. 
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in the late summer of 1599, for a Swiss traveller, Thomas Platter, 
saw Julius Caesar played there in September. It was burned down 
on 29 June 1613, whereupon the owners decided at once to ‘ re-edify 
the same *. The new building was ready within a year, at a cost of 
j(^i68o, and it continued to be occupied by the Chamberlain*s Men ^ 
(who became the King’s Men on the accession of James I) until the 
theatres were closed by the rebel government in 1642, Two years 
later it was pulled down. 

As the Citizen remarked when he engaged the Southwark waits, 

* that will fetch them all o’er the water with a vengeance The 
building of the Globe was too much for the Admiral’s Men. Such 
competition as had intermittently come from the Swan they had 
weathered without difficulty, but the appearance of the Chamber¬ 
lain’s Company almost within a stone’s throw of the Rose must have 
reduced their attendances alarmingly, especially as Edward Alleyn, 
their leading player, had retired from the stage in 1597. They met 
the emergency by hastening to get out of reach. Before the end 
of the year Henslowe and Alleyn had bought a site in the new 
suburb of Cripplegate, to the north-west of the City. Then they 
summoned Peter Street and gave him twenty-eight weeks in which 
to build a theatre surpassing even the Globe in size and magnificence. 
They had to face the usual opposition from residents who feared 
contamination. In January the Admiral sent a warrant to the 
iVliddlesex Justices authorising the building of a new theatre, 
principally on the ground that the Rose ‘ standeth very noisome for 
the resort of people in the winter time *, but in March the Privy 
Council forbade the work to proceed. In a coimter-petition the 
players shrewdly reminded their opponents that the contribution the 
theatre would make to the relief of the poor would reduce the poor- 
rate levied on the inhabitants of Cripplegate. Moreover, they had 
influential supporters in the Council itself and eventually tlie building 
was authorised. Street did his work swiftly and efficiently and the 
Fortune was open before the end of 1600.^ Like the Globe, it was 
destroyed by fire, in 1621. It was rebuilt immediately and was still 
being used by the same organisation in 1642. 

Other theatres were bi^t in the following reign, such as the 
Boar’s Head in Whitechapel, the Red Bull in Clerkenwell, and the 
Hope on Banksidc, but with the building of the Globe and the For- 

^ There is no evidence that any other company ever played there. 

* Kuight of tiie Buming Pestle, Induction. 

* Chambers suggests November as the month of opening, but Henslowe began a 
fresh series of entries in his account-book in August. 
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tune the open-air theatre came to perfection. These two theatres 
were built to specification by the two leading companies of the 
Elizabethan stage; they were built, moreover, after these two 
companies had had several years’ working experience in smaller 
houses of an older and more haphazard design, and so they may be 
presumed to have embodied all the features which the best Eliza¬ 
bethan actors considered to be necessary for their work. The struc¬ 
ture of these two buildings, their shape and dimensions, the equip¬ 
ment of the stage, their capacity, charges and rumiing costs, will, 
therefore, tell us a good deal about an Elizabethan play in 
performance. 

The survival of Henslowe’s papers has left us the contract which 
he made with Street for the building of the Fortune, and since he 
was at pains to specify that in almost every respect the Fortune should 
take the Globe as its model, we have some solid evidence to guide us. 
The first conclusion to be drawn is that Elizabethan actors, as repre¬ 
sented by their two best companies, were basically satisfied with 
their theatrical conditions. Here, when they were building anew, 
was their opportunity, if they wished, to make drastic innovations 
to enable them to alter their style of playing. But they did not so 
wish: they retained the familiar design of the inn yards and all the 
essential features of the older theatres. A tier of galleries still 
encircled an unroofed yard and the platform still thrust out into the 
middle of the yard, where the groundlings stood near enough to 
touch the actors. 

The Elizabethan theatres were mostly round in shape. Con¬ 
temporary maps of London have caused some uncertainty here, for 
some of them show the theatres as variously hexagonal or octagonal 
and they seldom agree with one another about either the shape or the 
position of a particular theatre. But the number of references to the 
wooden O , ‘ thronged round ’, ring, circumference and circuit 
make it clear that the general design was circular even if the outer 
wall was angled. In this respect the Fortune differed from the norm, 
the contract requiring ‘ the frame of the said house to be set square ’, 
and the auditorium likewise.^ Each of the outer walls measured 
8o feet; galleries and the tiring-house lined the inner walls to the 
depth of 12^ feet, thus leaving an auditorium of 55 feet square; 
but nearly half of this space was occupied by the stage, which 
extended 27^ feet into the yard and was 43 feet wide, thus leaving a 
narrow corridor 6 feet wide on each side; ‘ which stage shall contain 

^ When they rebuilt it in 1623 they built it circular^ thus implicitly suggesting that 
the usual shape was the most satisfactory. The new Fortune was of brick. 
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in length forty and three foot of lawful assize and in breadth to 
extend to the middle of the yard of the said house *. The building 
was 40 feet high and the galleries were divided into three storeys, 

. . . with four convenient divisions for gentlemen’s rooms and other 
sufficient and convenient divisions for twopenny rooms, with necessary 
seats to be placed and set as well in those rooms as throughout all the rest 
of the galleries of the said house and with such-like stairs, conveyances 
and divisions without and within as are made and contrived in and to the 
late erected playhouse on the Bank, in the said parish of St. Saviour’s, 
called the Globe. 

The foundations were to be of ‘ piles, brick, lime, and sand *, the 
outer walls * to be sufficiently enclosed without with lath, lime and 
hair *, the frame, stage and staircases to be tiled,^ but otherwise the 
structure was to be of wood, of* good and sufficient new deal boards 
of whole thickness where need shall be *, 

The striking fact in these arrangements is the almost incredible 
smallness of the dimensions. To suggest two easy comparisons, the 
length of a crickct-pitch is 66 feet, the area of a tennis-court^ is 78 feet 
by 27. Thus the Elizabethan playhouse was a tiny enclosure and its 
stage a platform on which a dozen players would scarcely have room 
to manoeuvre. When full to capacity the Fortune probably held 
about 2350 spectators,^ of whom more than 800 would have been 
packed in the yard. The Rose accommodated about the same num¬ 
ber, the Globe, slightly smaller, about 2050, and the Theatre only 
about 1500. According to the statement of a visitor from Holland, 
Johannes de Witt, the Swan * accommodates in its seats about three 
thousand persons ’, but de Witt was wrong in many of his observa¬ 
tions about this theatre and he was almost certainly vnrong in this 
too. It is not impossible, however, that the Swan held nearly three 
thousand sitting and standing. We have no record of its dimensions, 
but there is no reason why it should not have been somewhat larger 
than the Fortimc and the Globe. Admission at the doors cost one 
penny, with a further penny or twopence for seats in the galleries. 
Privileged spectators sat in the ‘ lords* rooms ’—equivalent to 
boxes in the modern theatre—which were set at an angle to the tiring- 
house fa(;'ade and may in the older theatres have been directly above 
the uincr stage at the rear of the platform: the Fortune contract 

* The covering of the Globe was thatched. It was tliis which caused the fire in 
1613, sparks from a stage explosion igniting the straw. 

* The lawn variety. 

* See A. Harbage, Shakespeare's Audiettce 23. He bases his ingenious calculations 
on Hcnslowc’s record of the takings. 
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Stipulated ‘ convenient divisions * for four of these rooms, and 
admission to them cost sixpence or a s hillin g. Often all prices were 
doubled for the first performance of a new play. After about 1596 
the practice grew up of allowing the elite to sit on stools on the stage 
itself. Accustomed though they were to having the groundlings 
crowding round the platform, the players must have found this 
intolerable, particularly when the gallants took advantage of their 
eminence to advertise their disapproval of the play ^ or to distract 
the performers by nudging them and engaging them in conversa¬ 
tion.* ‘ You will thrust and spurn,* Jonson complained in the Pro¬ 
logue to The Devil is an Ass, ‘ and knock us on the elbows. ... If 
you’ll come to see new plays, pray you afford us room.* In The 
GuWs Hom-Book (1609) Dekker complains that the ‘ covetousness ’ 
of the theatre managements, who could let their stools at a profitable 
rate, had made the lords’ rooms ‘ now but the stage’s suburbs ’, so 
that all who wished to be noticed must find a seat on ine stage. It 
did not matter that the view of the groundlings was obstructed and 
their enjoyment of the play hindered by the flaunting ill-manners of 
the gallants, for it was the consistent policy of the Elizabethan 
theatres to taunt the groundlings for being groundlings and to try to 
insult them into paying more than a penny for their pleasure. 
Sitting on the stage was encouraged in the private theatres also,^ 
but there the privilege was less likely to be abused by bad 
manners. 

In the specifications for the stage the Fortune contract is dis¬ 
appointingly inexplicit. It provides for * a stage and tiring-house to 
be made, erected, and set up within the said frame, with a shadow or 
cover over the said stage ’; it specifics the dimensions of the stage, as 
wc have seen, and orders it to be paled below with ‘ good, strong, 
and sufficient new oaken boards ’; but instead of giving precious 
details of the structure and fittings of the tiring-house fac^ade, it 
merely says: ' and the said stage to be in all other proportions 
contrived and fashioned like unto the stage of the said playhouse 
called the Globe ’. 


In the crucial matter, therefore, the design and structure of the 
Elizabethan stage, we have still to depend mainly on conjecture. 
Apart from builders’ contracts, the only evidence comes from stage- 
directions, the prefaces and prologues attached to plays, and con¬ 
temporary pictures. The prologues are often full of detail, par¬ 
ticularly Jonson’s; and the elaborate stage-directions which were 


* Sec page 3195^. 

* ‘ Wc may sit upon the stage at the private house ’ (MaUontfnt, Induction). 
1C 
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supplied by some dramatists, notably by Marston, give many indica¬ 
tions of the manner in which a play was staged. Accompanied by a 
careful and imaginative reading of the text—and it is a most instruc¬ 
tive exercise to read an Elizabethan play simply through the eye 
of the producer—they ofifer perhaps the soundest guide for conjecture. 
Unfortunately, however, the total evidence defeats generalisation, 
for in many instances the details appear to conflict, and we do not 
always know whether the printed version which happens to have 
survived was of a performance at court, in a nobleman^s house, an 
inn, a pubhc theatre or a private theatre; a popular play might in 
its time be acted in all five of these settings, and for each it would 
require some measure of adaptation. Occasionally the surviving 
text may be of a performance given during a provincial tour, in 
which case it is even more unreliable as evidence. 

Nor do we get much help from contemporary pictures. Two 
were printed as frontispieces to seventeenth-century plays, Roxana 
(1632) and Messallina (1640), both written long after Shakespeare’s 
time. They arc crude and incomplete sketches, and from the absence 
of posts to support the ‘ shadow or cover ’ they would seem to 
depict indoor performance. The most interesting point is that they 
both show a tapering platform. The other pictorial evidence is the 
furiously controversial sketch of the Swan which Arend van Buchell 
based on a description, or possibly a preliminary sketch, given to 
him by Johannes de Witt. It is just the sort of picture that one 
would expect from a curious and intelligent visitor anxious to record 
some of the interesting things he saw on his travels: sound in its 
general aspect but faulty in detail. He shows spectators sitting in 
boxes at the rear of the stage (as does the Roxana sketch), but it is 
likely that the Swan had partitions in the galleries for ‘ lords’ rooms * 
also. The sloping roof clearly blocks the view of spectators in the 
higher galleries, so this roof must have been flatter and its supporting 
posts higher. Again, the tiring-house facade is simply labelled 
miworum cedes *, and there is no suggestion that it could be used as 
an inner stage; and since there were spectators sitting over it, there 
was no opportunity at the Swan for the ‘ enter above ’ required in so 
many stage-directions. Finally, the platform is set on trestles, 
presumably in order that it may be removed to make room for bear- 
baiting and the other non-dramatic entertainments which the 
theatre may have offered at various times; but the presence of those 
sturdy posts and the thatched roof means that it cannot have been 
removable. But de Witt was not necessarily as unobservant as his 
critics have complained. He saw the Swan in 1596, when its 


^li-antTits Jitu uenoy- 
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equipment may well have been primitive. Francis Langley was a 
financial speculator and he may not have known as much about the 
theatre as he needed to know. The explanation of the obscurity of 
the Swan’s early history may simply be that it was imperfectly 
designed and did not give the players a chance; much of me ;£300 
which Langley spent when he engaged Pembroke’s Men to appear at 
his theatre possibly went on improvements demanded and specified 
by experienced actors as a condition of their playing there. 

Using all these scattered hints and materials, an American scholar, 
J, Cranford Adams, has lately made a detailed reconstruction of the 
stage and auditorium of the Globe which, although it has been 
challenged in various details,^ seems to bring us very close to the 
actual performance of a Shakespearean play. He assumes that the 
Globe was an octagon 84 feet in outside diameter, and that three 
tiers of galleries occupied nearly five-eighths of it. The stage pro¬ 
truded 29 feet from the rear wall, exactly half the area of the yard, 
but it gained a further eight feet in depth when the inner stage was in 
use. The stage was some four or five feet high, and a low rail ran 
round its outer edge; Adams further believes that it tapered towards 
the front, so that its front edge was only 24 feet wide. 

This platform was, of course, the main centre of the action. Its 
rear half was covered by a flat roof (variously known as the cover, 
the shadow, the canopy or the heavens), which was no doubt 
welcome to the players when it came on to rain but principally 
acted as a sounding-board for their voices. The two posts which 
supported it, * the two poles propping heaven ’, were brought into 
the play as occasion demanded. On board ship they would be 
masts, in a forest they would be the trees on which Orlando pinned 
Iris lovc-sick odes, in a street they would bear proclamations; they 
could serve as gallows or maypole or wayside cross; above all, they 
offered concealment to the character who wanted to be unobserved. 
At the rear of the platform was the inner stage, a recess sometimes 
known as the study. A curtain was drawn across it when it was not 
in use, and the colour and design of this curtain probably varied 
according to the type of play, even to the extent of serving sometimes 
as a painted backcloth. The recess had a door and window in the 
back wall which could be concealed by hangings when they were not 
needed for the action. Here were set Juliet’s tomb, Lear’s hovel, 

^ J. Cranford Adams, 77 >e Clobe Playhouse. His reconstrucrion has been criticised 
in detail, c.g. by C. W. Hodges, Shakespeare and his Fellows, and an article in Shake¬ 
speare Survey III ; and by G. F. Reynolds ui Shakespeare Survey IV. It is now generally 
agreed that Professor Adams overestimated the Elizabethans’ search for rcansm, but 
his work is valuable for his insistence on the continuous flow of the action. 
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CONJECTURAL RECONSTRUCTION OF AN ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 

rcconstnicrion, which does not claim to reproduce in detail the suggestions of any 
particubr scholar^ shows how I think the theatre may have appeared during the duel 
between Hamlet and Laertes. TTie King and Queen arc sitting in the inner stagc» for both 
must die there; and the platform is almost bare in order that the fencers may have (ul\ 
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Titania's bower where she loved an ass, Portia’s caskets; and here 
was acted the play within the play, whether Hamlet’s mouse-trap or 
Quince’s most lamentable comedy. The changing of a few simple 
properties behind the closed traverse—a royal throne, a mossy bank, 
the castle gates—could change the locahty of the platform as soon as 
the curtains were opened, and thus allow the continuous flow of the 
action. To complete the bottom level of the stage, the recess was 
flanked on either side by a door set sHghtly at an angle. The 
doors had knocker and wicket, and overhanging windows above, 
so that they presented the exterior of an Elizabethan town-house. 
Here Ford and Page could come and go from their dwellings, or 
Sir Tophas taunt MalvoUo through the wicket. 

On the second storey of the stage were four possible acting- 
areas. On either side was a window, which could be used 
quite independently of the doors below; from these windows 
Juliet would lean to be wooed by Romeo, Silvia be serenaded by the 
inconstant Proteus, or Jessica rob her father’s house before eloping 
with Lorenzo. Between them stood another inner stage, the cham¬ 
ber. There was an important difference of fimction between the 
chamber and the recess below it. The recess was normally an adjunct 
of the main stage, and it was seldom, if ever, used in isolation; it was 
linked with the action on the platform, and a scene which began in it 
usually spread outwards on to the platform or at least was observed 
and commented upon by an actor standing beyond it. But the 
chamber was used for scenes that were to some extent apart from the 
main action. Here perhaps we first meet Prince Hal taking his im- 
buttoned case with Falstaff*, the chamber emphasising the contrast 
with his official appearances in the severity of the royal throne-room 
below. Here perhaps were played the two scenes in Henry F, 
mere insets in the main action, which tell of the death of Falstaff, 
and the scene in which the Princess of France has her somewhat 
equivocal lesson in the English language. The usual function of the 
chamber was to stage domestic interiors: for Juliet alone with the 
Nurse, for Adriana and Luciana aloof from the complicated action 
in the street below, for Hero and her ladies preparing for the 
wedding, for Portia and Nerissa discovered in Behnont discussing 
suitors, for Mariana pining in the moated grange, perhaps even for 
Gertrude receiving Hamlet in her closet. That these particular 
scenes ^ were in fact played there is, of course, mere speculation, 
especially as the plays in which some of them occur were written 

' J. C. Adams, Staging of ‘ King Lear', suggests that the whole sub-plot of King 
Lear, until it merged with the main action, was played in the chamber. 
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before the Globe was built, and the Theatre was less spaciously 
equipped; but surely this was just the sort of adaptation which the 
players would make in the new freedom of the Globe, and a cursory 
glance through the Foho will show how many scenes could have 
been so adapted, with enormous advantage to the action. The 
advantage lay not so much in the provision of an additional acting 
space as in the existence of a stage whose employment would help 
the audience at once to recognise the mood and nature of the scene 
played in it. 

The chamber was fronted by a waist-high rail, and when the 
curtain was drawn in front of the chamber there remained a space 
between curtain and rail just wide enough to provide yet another 
acting-area: a narrow gangway, known as the tarras, which 
stretched from one window-stage to the other. This could be 
used on those occasions which required a character to come forth 
on the battlements to speak with those in the courtyard beneath: 
at Harfleur and Angiers, for instance, or when Richard II appears on 
the walls of Flint Castle to parley with Bolingbroke. ‘ Like a 
demigod here sit I in the sky said Berowne, possibly astride the 
balustrade, as he listened to his companions moumfullj^ declare their 
perjured love. Antony was borne up to Cleopatra s monument, 
Arthur jumped to his death, Richard III entered aloft ‘ between two 
Bishops ’, ‘ a book of prayer in his hand ’; from the tarras outposts 
scanned the distant battlefield, the sea-captain gave orders on his 
bridge, a Ghost walked on removed ground. Above all, it gave 
colour and meaning to those scenes of battle which move heavily on 
the modem picture-stage. We may imagine Henry V addressing 
his men before Harfleur from a scaling-ladder laid against the 
balustrade, and his soldiers pouring after him through the chamber 
curtain into the beleaguered town, leaving Falstaff’s old companions 
to reflect sadly on the rigours of miUtary campaigning. 

Finally, on the third storey of the building, level with the highest 
tier of galleries, was the music-room. Usually, no doubt, it was 
occupied by the musicians, but at need the dramatist could convert 
it to his purposes, for the keep of a castle, for the ‘ wet sea-boy ’ 
seeking harbour in a storm, for the look-out from which the men of 
Cyprus saw Othello’s sail. Thus the multiple stage of the Globe 
provided the dramatist with as many as seven acting-areas, any 
one of which, or any combination of them, he could bring into use 
as he needed them: on the bottom level, the platform and the recess; 
above, the chamber, the tarras and the two window-stages; and 
when he needed height, the music-room. But this was not the end 
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of the equipment at his disposal. Above the canopy stood ‘ the 
huts where a stage-hand manufactured the sounds of thunder and 
artillery and also operated a winch and pidley which lowered 
celestial beings through a trap in the heavens. There were further 
traps in both the platform and the recess, and the stage obtained yet 
another dimension from the illusion that beneath the platform lay 
the tomb, the hold of a ship, the cell where Bamadine lay among the 
straw, even Hell itself. Apparitions came up through the floor, and 
from the cellarage emerged the smoke of battle or a concealing fog 
to mislead lovers in an Athenian wood. It is even possible that the 
theatre acquired on occasions yet another dimension by the use of 
the yard itself. Just as in the mediaeval Mysteries the action some¬ 
times left the pageant-car for the street, so an envoy from abroad, 
perhaps, might arrive in state by way of the auditorium, the ground¬ 
lings being thrust aside to make room for him. In this case he would 
almost certainly arrive on horseback. Most references to the 
presence of horses in EHzabethan plays are capable of alternative 
explanations, but there can be no mistaking the real flesh-and-blood 
horse in the anonymous Thomas of Woodstock {IH ii). It is difficult 
to see how it could have made its appearance from the tiring-house, 
where there was Httle enough room for the actors themselves, so it 
must have come through the yard. The comic devils who let off 
fireworks in a degraded revision of Faustus probably ran among the 
spectators, but such antics savour rather of the Red Bull than the 
Globe and it is not likely that Shakespeare*s Company made much 
use of the yard. 

In its employment of scenery, properties and effects the Eliza¬ 
bethan theatre wavered betvveen the plausibly realistic and the naively 
conventional; wherein it adopted the habit of the theatre at all 
times. Even the intensely realistic drama of to-day, so far gone in 
realism that it pretends that the audience does not exist, rests upon 
the convention of the * fourth wall ’: a convention which the 
Elizabethans did not contemplate and which is in fact as naive as 
any they did adopt. In their public theatres the Elizabethans 
used just so much scenery as the action demanded, and often this 
was a good deal. It is mistaken to suppose that their stage had its 
only adornment in a couple of chairs and a tabic, for at times they 
went to considerable labour to produce convincingly realistic efiects. 
Ben Jonson, in his lordly way, was contemptuous of these effects. 
In the Prologue to the revised venion of Everyman In His Htwiourhe 
boasted of offering the audience a play 
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Where neither chorus wafts you o’er the seas, 

Nor creaking throne comes down the boys to please; 

Nor nimble squib is seen to make afeard 
The gentlewomen; nor roll’d bullet heard 
To say, it thunders; nor tempestuous drum 
Rumbles, to tell you when the storm doth come. 

The players not only made ready use of the permanent features of 
their stage, the posts, and the two doors with their overhanging 
windows; they had also a large stock of properties and rudimentary 
scenery. Thus a throne, a table laid for a banquet, the gates of a 
castle, would be set in the inner stage to give locahty to the platform; 
or a more elaborate effect would be achieved by the use of flats or a 
painted backcloth, such as Henslowe’s ‘ cloth of the Sun and Moon ’, 
or the * City of Rome ’ which he had made for Faustus. The 
property plot ’ of some Eli2:abethan plays must have been remark¬ 
ably detailed, for in an inventory of the properties belonging to the 
Admiral’s Men Henslowc listed, among many others, the following 
items: 

i rock, i cage, i tomb, i Hell mouth, 
i tomb of Guido, i tomb of Dido, i bedstead, 
i pair of stairs for Phaeton, 
i heifer for the play of Phaeton, the limbs dead. 

Phaeton’s limbs & Phaeton’s chariot; & Argus’ head. 

Old Maliomet’s head. 

Kent’s wooden leg. 

Iris head, & rainbow, 
i boar’s head & Cerberus’ iii heads, 
i Caduceus; ii moss banks, & i snake. 

Bellendon stable; i tree of golden apples; Tantalus’ tree, 
i chain of dragons. 

i lion; ii lion heads; i great horse with his legs, 
i wheel and frame in the Siege of London, 
i frame for the heading of Black Joan, 
i cauldron for the Jew. 

Tim sort of apparatus (much of it costly: for ‘ poles and workman¬ 
ship for to hang Absalom ’ Henslowe paid ‘ xiiij d.’) meant that the 
audience were not expected to piece out all the action in their 
imaginations. In some respects, indeed, the Elizabethans achieved a 
degree of reahsm which the modem stage would not attempt, 
notably in scenes of hanging, beheading, torture and mutilation. 
Spectators inured to the work of the public executioner demanded 
to have these things faithfully portrayed. The severed heads of 
Cloten or Macbeth, which we find embarrassing or comic, even the 
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gruesome scene of Gloucester’s blinding, were only modest instances 
of the patient ingenuity which went to the manufacture of scenes of 
vivid bloodiness, of floggings, tortures and executions. There were 
several devices to create the illusion of bloodshed. Cambyses 
specifies * a Uttle bladder of Vinegar pricked and Peele, in The 
Battle of Alcazar, required the stage-manager to provide ‘ three vials 
of blood and a sheep’s gather *. 

The pictorial effect was further sustained by the splendour of the 
players’ costume. The wardrobe was the largest item in their 
expenditure. By acting nearly all their plays, irrespective of place 
or period, in contemporary Elizabethan dress, they saved themselves 
the trouble and expense of having to procure a new set of costumes 
for each play: he that played the King had to make do with the 
same robes for a great many productions. But the inherent vanity 
of their kind bade them always dress splendidly, both on the stage 
and off it; and their artistic instinct taught them that this splendour 
heightened the illusion they were trying to create. They were 
greatly helped by the Elizabethan susceptibflity to changes of 
fashion, which provided them with a steady supply of yesterday’s 
novelties discarded by spendthrift gallants; and Henslowe’s com¬ 
panies, at any rate, were plentifully equipped from his pawnshop. 
Even so, their outlay on costume was immense, particularly in 
relation to their other costs. For a play about Cardinal Wolsey 
which they produced in 1601 the Admiral’s Men paid for the 
materials alone, apart from the cost of having them made up by ‘ our 
tireman ’; * two pile velvet of camadine * cost them 20s. a yard. 
When Kempe left the Chamberlain’s Men for the revived 
Worcester’s Men, he paid 305. for a suit of motley. Cloth of gold 
cost los. a yard, and for one production the Admiral’s Men bought 
eight yards of it. A doublet and gown of branched velvet cost ; 
and for ‘ one black velvet cloak with sleeves embroidered all with 
silver and gold * Alleyn paid f,20 10s. 6 d?- To put this enormous 
sum in its right proportion, it was more than a third of the price 
which Shakespeare paid for the largest house in Stratford; so it is 
small wonder that the Puritans complained of the actors’ * over- 
lashing in apparel ’. 

^ Alleyn and his brother once paid ,^16 for ‘ one cloak of velvet, with a cape 
embroidered with gold, pearls and red stones, and one robe of cloth of gold ’, and 
Hcnslowc lent him £,22 i$s. to buy ‘ a satin doublet with silver lace An inventory 
of his wardrobe listed * 14 cloaks, 16 gowns, 16 andc suits, 17 jerkins and doublets, 

11 French hose, and 8 Venetians But AUeyn was much more ostentatious and 
extravagant than humbler players could afford to be. Richard Jones had to be con¬ 
tent with a loan of for a peach-coloured gown, and Thomas Downton with £2 
for a white satin doublet. See G. L. Hosking, Life and Times of Edward Alleyn. 
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In their use of costume, as in their scenic effects, the Elizabethans 
thus fluctuated between splendid realism and formal make-believe. 
At one moment a simple convention would suffice: a fellow in a 
buffjerkin had only to appear carrying a lantern and everyone would 
know him to be the watch, or appear in long boots to be recognised 
as one who had ridden far with important tidings. But a few 
minutes later the stage would be filled by a royal procession, a 
coronation, a wedding, and for these the actors, even the least of 
them, must wear the richest robes of velvet, silk and cloth of gold, 
not stage imitations of them fabricated by a skilful wardrobe- 
master, but the real thing, cost what it might; and the magnificence 
of the spectacle on these ceremonial occasions both impressed the 
majesty of kings and beguiled the eye as compensation for the lack of 
painted scenery. In the attention given to the staging of these 
spectacles, to the stylised grouping of lords, attendants and torch- 
bearing pages, we may fmd one of the very few practices of the 
Elizabethan theatre which resemble in any way the ‘ production 
effects of the twentieth century. 

The Elizabethans’ range of sound effects was considerable; indeed 
in this respect they lacked few, if any, of the resources available 
to-day. They had devices to imitate the songs of different birds— 
the note of the lark which heralded the mom was actually heard, 
not just imagined; the bell in the tower woke Cyprus after Cassio’s 
brawl or, on a more terrible occasion, its relentless striking tc^ld 
Faustus that the ever-moving spheres of heaven were not still; battles 
were made realistic by gunfire and * alarums (a combination of 
voices, trumpets and drums). The range of musical flourishes was 
much more carefully and intelligently varied than in the modem 
theatre, where a call of trumpets has usually to serve a number of 
different purposes. Thus the * flourish ’ of the stage-directions was 
normally a long blast of trumpets, sufficiently protracted to give a 
character time to descend from the upper stage to the platform; 
the ‘ sennet ’ was sounded on comets to denote a processional entry 
by royalty, whereas the ‘ tucket ’ amiounced the arrival of a mes¬ 
senger or foreign envoy; banquets, masques, dumb-shows and the 
like were usually conducted to the music of hautboys. The regular 
beat of drums denoted an army on the march, wliile for battle there 
was a recognised series of appropriate signals, the alarum, the retreat, 
the charge, the parley, each of them significant to an audience 
accustomed to listening for them. 

The Elizabethans were an exuberantly musical race and their 
playwrights naturally did not ignore so potent a means to dramatic 
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effect; but again there was a difference between their drama and 
ours in that their musical accompaniments were almost always an 
integral part of the play. When they employed music to establish a 
mood or heighten an atmosphere,^ it was played by musicians who 
were themselves part of the action; there was, in other words, no 
musical accompaniment that was heard by the audience but not by 
the characters on the stage, no backgroimd of celestial music coming 
from the insubstantial air. The accompaniment might indeed 
come from above the stage or behind it or below it, but nearly 
always—in Shakespeare’s work, at any rate—it was commanded by 
a character on the stage and it continued until it was ordered to stop; 
or if it came from an unknown source, like the mysterious music 
below the ground in Antony and Cleopatra IV iii, it was both heard 
and commented upon by all the characters present ^ and was not an 
independent communication from the orchestra to the audience. 
This is not a very significant matter perhaps, but it is of interest 
because it shows one point in which the Elizabethans demanded a 
greater realism than the modems, who accept without question the 
convention that the unseen orchestra shall play (often unheeded by 
the actors) whenever producer or dramatist bids them. No modem 
dramatist, for instance, would put Lorenzo to the trouble of ordering 
Stephano to go to the house and fetch the musicians {MV V i 53) 
and of bidding them play when they appear (i 66); and they con¬ 
tinue to play until Portia tells them to stop (i 109). The modem 
dramatist would simply give the conductor his music-cue and the 
actors would listen to the music without wondering where it came 
from. Moreover, the versatility of Elizabethan actors made it 
easier to dispense with orchestral accompaniments; many of them 
were skilled instrumentalists as well as vocalists, and when they were 
required to sing they were able to accompany themselves: Lucius, 
for instance, when he played himself to sleep, or Ophelia in her 
madness, or Marina singing to the distracted Pericles; and how much 
more effective this must have been than the modem convention of 
singing to a disembodied and invisible accompaniment emerging 
from the gulf between player and audience. 

We should now be able, therefore, to reconstruct the mechanics 
of the staging of an Elizabethan play in the open-air theatre. A flag 

^ It was splendidly achieved in Ford’s Broken Heart V ii. 

^ Whether the sound of heavenly music was actually made in Pericles V i 231 
is debatable, but if it was, Pericles certainly heard it. When ‘ solemn music ’ was 
required in the heart of a Welsh forest, Shakespeare was at pains to invent for Belarius 
an ‘ ingenious instrument ’ to play it, v. Cymoc/me IV ii 186. 
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flying from the turret would announce that a play was to be given 
that day and a trumpeter standing beside it would sound his in¬ 
creasingly urgent summons as the time drew near. As the audience 
entered the theatre they would be able to tell from certain signs what 
manner of play they were to expect. The First Part of Henry VI 
opens with the line ‘ Hung be the heavens with black . . and it is 
likely that this refers to the draping of the tiring-house and the roof 
with black cloth to indicate a tragedy; while brighter colours would 
herald a gayer sort of play. It is possible too that the hangings 
below the platform and the curtain drawn in front of the inner stage 
were changed to fit the play. Plays began at two in the winter, but 
this hour was probably put back a little as the days lengthened, and 
three was a more usual hour in the summer months. The Prologues 
to Romeo and Juliet and Henry VIII state precisely enough that the 
performance of these plays lasted for two hours, in which case they 
must indeed have been spoken trippingly on the tongue. The 
length of Shakespeare’s plays ranged from The Comedy of Errors with 
1777 lines,^ and The Tempest and Macbeth with just over two 
thousand, to Hamlet with nearly four thousand. The average 
length was about 2750 Unes, and Henry VIII (2819) and Romeo and 
Juliet (3050) were both somewhat in excess of this. The closeness 
of the actor to his audience permitted a much more rapid delivery 
than is possible in a large theatre, but even so it is hard to believe that 
blank verse can have been spoken at the rate of 1400 or 1500 lines an 
hour with time left for ‘ business fights, songs, processions and 
other diversions. It is true that Ben Jonson calculated that his 
Bartholomew Fair (4344 lines) could be performed in two-and-a-half 
hours ‘ and somewhat more ’; but it is also true that Jonson’s later 
plays are much shorter (by as much as 1000 lines on an average) 
than his earlier, and he may have realised that he was writing much 
more than his actors could conveniently speak or his audience 
willingly hear. It would seem to be a fair estimate that the average 
Elizabethan play kept the audience in the theatre for some two-and- 
a-half hours (which is not a period easily expressed in a blank-verse 
line), but this gave time for intervals, if any, and also for the jig 
with which the performance almost invariably ended. The jig 
was originally a dance, but in the hands of skilled comedians like 
Tarleton and Kempc it developed into a musical farce in rhyme, 
sung and danced to a ballad measure. Frequent allusions testify to 

^ Calculations of the length of plays vary a little according to the text chosen and 
the method used in counting the lines. The figures used here are those given in 
Chambers, William Shakespeare II App H. 
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its immense popularity with the audience, and the managers of the 
theatres could not dare to omit it and in fact found difficulty in 
preventing its expansion into undue length and prominence. When 
the excessive indecency of the famous ‘garlic jigs* at the Fortune 
compelled the Middlesex Justices in 1612 to prohibit their per¬ 
formance at the end of the play, the Company evaded the 
ban by staging them as an interlude half-way through the play*s 
course. 

With some fifteen or twenty minutes devoted to the jig there can 
have been little time to spare for intervals during the play itself. 
Whether or not there were intervals at all is a matter endlessly in 
dispute among scholars; for the evidence, as so often, is both scanty 
and conflicting, and the only safe conclusion is that the practice 
varied from one play to another and one theatre to another. On his 
visit from Basle Thomas Platter remarked that ‘ in the pauses of 
the comedy food and drink are carried round amongst the people, 
and one can thus refresh oneself at one’s own cost *. Refreshments 
there certainly were—nuts, fruit, beer and tobacco—and it was to the 
interest of the proprietors to see that they were sold. They were 
carried among the waiting spectators before the play began and it is 
more than likely that they were available throughout the per¬ 
formance, intervals or not. The question is, what does Platter mean 
by * the pauses of the comedy ’ ? With so many lines to be spoken 
in so short a time, he cannot have meant the sort of break wmch in 
the modem theatre interrupts the illusion and spoils the play: other 
considerations apart, there simply was not time for this. More¬ 
over, Shakespeare’s plays were written as a continuous whole. 
The emptying of the stage and the immediate arrival of fresh 
characters is the only indication to be found in his manuscripts of a 
change of scene. The division into Acts was the work of the editors 
of the Folio, not of Shakespeare himself; and in only a few plays in 
the Folio are the Acts subdivided into Scenes. 

Thus, whether in fact it was so performed or not, a Shakespearean 
play was written so that it could be acted continuously, without any 
interruptions at all; and the more closely his stagecraft is studied, the 
likelier it seems that this is how it was. When a lapse of time or an 
important change of locality is to be indicated, the relevant informa¬ 
tion is given concisely and unobtrusively in the dialogue; or a sense 
of the passing of time is conveyed by a comic interlude, the meeting 
of citizens in the street, or some short linking-scene of this kind. 
The first Act of Midsummer Dream gives a simple illustration. 

In the opening scene it is made clear that the lovers intend to meet 
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in the wood outside Athens; the rendezvous is so emphatically 
appointed that we know that the next time we see the lovers, 
they will be in the wood (and we shall not be in need of any dummy 
trees further to impress this on our understanding). But a few 
hours must pass before the tryst is kept and we might be a little 
shocked if we were to meet the lovers in the wood immediately 
after we have left them in the palace. Accordingly we have the 
short interlude with Quince and his company, incidenully learning 
that they too will be our companions in the wood, and after that we 
are ready for the main action to be resumed. This type of scene, not 
the clearing of the stage followed by a musical intermission, is the 
true Shakespearean Act-division. Alternatively, the break may be 
contrived by means of a brief dance, such as the hay which Dull 
doubtless performed at the close of Lotte’s Labour's Lost V i, or by a 
song. This really is the function of the beautiful ‘ It was a lover and 
his lass * in As You Like It V iii. In the previous scene Rosalind 
has made her arrangements to pair the lovers on the morrow. A 
night must pass. The modem dramatist would cushion himself 
upon the ineptitude of lowering his curtain for a few seconds ‘ to 
indicate the passing of a few hours ’. But Shakespeare had no 
curtain to lower and would not have lowered it if he had : his device 
(and it is a device) is to bring on two irrelevant pages to sing a lovely 
song, and incidentally to give us the information that Touchstone 
and Audrey have added themselves to the country copulatives. 
The existence in all the plays of this sort of means ^ to carry the 
audience through time and space surely suggests that Shakespeare 
needed and expected no intervals, nor any entr’acte music beyond 
perhaps a few bars while one group of characters left the stage and 
another came on. It is unlikely that at the Globe he received any 
more than he needed; for when a change of locality matters, or 
when a new and contrasted atmosphere has to be established, the 
work is done in the first few lines of the new scene. On the other 
hand, not every Elizabethan play achieved the seamless unity of 
Shakespeare’s best work; he did not always achieve it liimself. Nor 
was every playhouse so well and conscientiously run as the Globe, 
where essentially the play was the thing. Throughout Shakespeare’s 
hfetime in the theatre there was a growing inclination to lengthen 

* SMcial problems of Pericles and Winter's Tale reouired special treatment, 
Shakespeare made use of the Prologues spoken by Gower and the per¬ 
sonification of Time. On a superficial examination the Chorus in Henry V might 
into the same category, but this Chorus was a technical device of a 
different order (see note *, p, 151): it had other functions besides that of c.irrying tlie 
audience across the sea. 
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the purely formal break between the Acts and to diversify it with 
a musical intermission, a dance, a display of acrobatics or some 
other virtuosity; and in due course the practice of the private 
theatres, where a break for music was an eagerly awaited part of 
the programme, probably established itself in the public theatres 
too. 

To return to the staging of the play: it is clear that within the 
limits of their material resources the Elizabethans went to remarkable 
lengths to achieve realism by their properties, costumes and efiects. 
With their fogs, their gunpowder and explosions, their trapdoors in 
the floor and pulleys in the roof, their shipwrecked mariners dripping 
with real water, their real animals and their counterfeit animals, the 
contraption which ejected Jonah from the belly of the whale and 
the * quaint device * by whose means Ariel caused a laden banquet to 
disappear, they were almost as particular in achieving their visible 
effects as convention requires the modem producer to be. But on 
their open stage, with no curtain, no lighting, few painted ‘ flats * 
and only a minimum of furniture, they soon reached the point 
beyond which realism was impossible, and relied instead upon the 
spoken word. The technical limitations of the Elizabethan theatre 
were the source of its real strength. The constant striving after 
realistic effects was a symptom of decadence, and their gradual 
achievement impoverished die drama by diminishing its imaginative 
power. 

Shakespeare’s own view of the proper place of realism in the 
theatre was clearly indicated in A Midsummer Night*s Dream, which 
was written in the mid-nineties. * There is two hard things says 
Quince: * that is, to bring the moonlight into a chamber ’ and to 
provide a wall * through which the fearful lovers are to whisper *. 
Quince and his company are devotees of realism, and therefore the 
only solution they can devise is that characters shall come on to 
present Wall and Moonshine, so that no strain shall be put on their 
auditors* imagination. Likewise, being realists, they must have 
prologues to assure the ladies, lest they be affrighted, that Pyramus 
is not really killed, being Bottom the weaver, and the roaring lion is 
not really a Hon, being Snug the Joiner. In the whole affair of 
Quince’s Interlude—and again in the pageant of the Nine Worthies 
presented by Holofemes, who must have * an apology for the pur¬ 
pose ’ of explaining how the diminutive Moth comes to be present¬ 
ing Hercules—Shakespeare is burlesquing the perennial problems of 
dramatist and producer and incidentally laying bare the mechanics 
of his own stagecraft. ‘ Moonshine and Lion are left to bury the 
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dead*, remarks Theseus at the close of the Interlude, glancing at the 
dramatist*s perpetual diiFiculty in getting his corpses off the stage 
when he has no curtain to bring down upon them. While Quince 
and Bottom are scratching their heads over the problem of bringing 
moonlight into the Duke’s palace, Shakespeare is unobtrusively 
showing them how to do it.^ The bulk of the play’s action passes 
in a summer wood at night. Actually it passes on the boards of the 
Theatre, open to the London air, perhaps in the heat of June but 
sometimes, certainly, in the greyness of November. Shakespeare’s 
problem is similar in kind to Quince’s: he has to persuade his 
audience into a suspension of beUef, until they are able to feel that 
the steady dayhght which they see around them is in fact a summer 
darkness illumined by the moon. If the play had been written 
twenty years later to be performed in the indoor theatre at Black- 
friars, Shakespeare would have found various mechanical devices to 
simplify his task, but the world would have been the poorer for the 
loss of some exquisite poetryy 

For Elizabethan drama was'poetic drama and poetry was its means 
of establishing the illusions which were beyond the reach of its stage 
effects. By his gentle mockery of the production devices of Quince 
and Holofemes, Shakespeare expressly condemned the cruder forms 
of realism to which his theatre was addicted, such as the exhibition of 
a placard to indicate a change of locality. The right way to bring 
moonlight on to the open stage is to create the illusion by the 
spoken word. Observe how in the first two scenes of Midsunwier 
Night's Dream Shakespeare is preparing the audience for their visit 
to the moonlit wood: the recurrence of night, moonlight and moon 
ensures our acceptance of the darkness even before the wood is 
reached. As soon as we reach the wood we are at once in tlic 
company of the immortals, whose fairy talk further helps us to 
forget our everyday surroundings and lose ourselves in the poet’s 
illusion. When Oberon has spoken his harsh and arrogant greeting 
to his Fairy Queen, ‘ Ill met by moonlight, proud Titania our 
surrender to the illusion is complete. By the time the mortals 
come into the wood (II i 188) moon has occurred twelve times, 
moonlight four times and night twelve times: looking thus over 

Shakespeare’s shoulder as he writes, we sec how the trick has been 
done. 

Shakespeare will use properties and mechanical devices when he 
has need of them. Thus Paris comes ‘ with flowers and sweet 
water to the vault where Juliet lies, and presently Romeo and 


L 


^ See R. Watkini, Moonlight at the Globe. 
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Balthasar follow him * with a torch, mattock, and a crow of iron \ 
A stage-direction in King Lear bids the * Drummers make Thunder 
in the Tiring-house, and the twelve-penny Hirelings make artificial 
Lightning in the Heavens \ But these resources are always secon¬ 
dary to the poetry. The real storm in King Lear lies in the speakers* 
words: it is Lear who creates it, and it would rage as fiercely with 
no twelvepenny hirelings to give it mechanical impetus. Meeting 
Lcar*s Gentleman on the stormy heath, Kent greets him with words 
which in themselves give a picture of a man struggling head-down 
against the wind and rain: * Who’s here, beside foul weather? 
and we can as easily picture the Gentleman’s reply shouted against the 
roar of the storm, ‘ One minded like the weather, most imquietly *. 
The dialogue between the two of them, a mere fifty lines (III i), 
further sets the scene and prepares us for Lear’s more cosmic reflec¬ 
tions on the hurricane. Here, and on countless occasions scattered 
through his plays, Shakespeare is turning the bareness of the Eliza¬ 
bethan stage to incomparable advantage, using poetry not merely 
for the practical business of setting the scene but for creating at the 
same moment and by the same means an atmosphere which will 
enable him to lay bare the human heart. Poetry is the agency 
which both helps Shakespeare the dramatist to carry forward his 
play for the entertainment of his audience, and helps Shakespeare the 
seer to reveal his characters in their innermost being. No modem 
devices of stage symbolism, of tricks with lighting, grouping and 
painted scenery, can achieve the force and eloquence of dramatic 
verse. 

Again and again Shakespeare uses the motif of storm and ship¬ 
wreck to reflect the turmoil of a human heart, the endurance of its 
perils seeming somehow to case the burden of the mind and guide it 
to illumination or reassurance or decision. 

The seaman’s wliistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death, 

Unheard. 

Per III i 8. 

When Othello is carried through the storm to Cyprus he greets 
Desdemona in lines whose cadence tells of his own relief even as it 
echoes the rise and fall of the billowing waves: 

O my soul’s joy ! 

If after every tempest come such calms. 

May the winds blow till they have waken’d death! 
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And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high, and duck again as low 
As hcU’s from heaven! 

Oth II i 186. 

In I iii and U i of Julius Caesar the characters refer constantly to 
a night turbulent with thunder, prodigies and whizzing exhalations, 
for this disturbance in Nature is to reflect the anxiety which torments 
the mind of Brutus as he struggles with his conscience. At length 
Cassius and Brutus whisper apart, and the night seems to fall calm 
again as two of the conspirators idly wonder where lies the east 
and Casca’s sword points ominously at the Capitol; when they have 
done, Brutus has made his decision. His dramatic necessities were 
always compelling Shakespeare to write lines descriptive of nightfall 
or daybreak, and here again the technical compulsion was usually 
converted into an artistic opportunity: the descriptive lines are 
nearly always appropriate to the character and the occasion. In how 
different a fashion two diverse characters welcome the coming of 
night: 

Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 

Towards Phoebus’ lodging; such a waggoner 
As Phaethon would whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night. . . . 

Rjni ii I. 

Come, seeling night, 

Scarf up tlic tender eye of pitiful day. 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to tn rooky wood : 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse. 

Whiles night's black agents to their preys do rouse. 

Mach III 46. 

These lines are echoed at once by the words of the assassin liired to 
murder Banquo: 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day : 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. 

Ill iii 5- 

The evocative power of these two-and-a-half lines is extraordinary ; 
they make the listener share the stranded traveller’s haste to reach the 
lights and warmth and company of the iim, beyond the reach of 
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things evil. There are different ways, too, of greeting the break of 
day. Here is Romeo, sorry that the night is gone, but lyrical, 
exultant: 


It was the lark, the herald of the mom, 

No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east: 

Nighfs candles are oumt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

RJ in V 6. 

For the sober Horatio, on the other hand, dawn is a sober visitant ‘ in 
russet ^ mantle clad Again, there is a graver, gentler beauty, a 
sense of sorrows endured and past and a happier day to dawn, in the 
words of Don Pedro after Claudio has made what amends he can at 
the empty tomb of Hero : 


Good morrow, masters, put your torches out. 

The wolves have preyed, ana look, the gentle day. 

Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey. 

MAN V iii 24. 

If we ponder these things aright, we shall surely begin to realise 
that between Shakespeare s Globe with its bare platform open to the 
sky, and the modem theatre with all its resources of lighting and 
scenic equipment, there hes a still deeper difference, a difference in 
the matter as well as of the manner of the thing transacted there. 
W^c may even begin to feel that until we have seen a Shakespearean 
play acted as it was acted at the Globe, we have not seen a Shake¬ 
spearean play at all.® Or at the least, until we have seen Hamlet 
open in the plain undifferentiated light of day, we cannot properly 
appreciate the miracle of stagecraft which in a mere forty lines 
persuades us that the a?r out there on the battlements is raw and dark 
and cold,® that terrible events are stirring and that soon we shall meet 
a ghost. For the normal condition of the Elizabethan stage was to be 
unlocalised : it might be anywhere or nowhere, the heavens above, 
the regions below, the great globe itself; and often there w'as great 
advantage in its being nowhere in particular, for the action could be 
fluid and escape the shackles of specified time and place. When it 


1 Russet meant grey, or at most a dull rcddisli-brown 

argued in R. Watkins, On Producing Shakespeare. See also H, 
Granvillc-Carkcr, Prefoces to Shakespeare I, Introduction. 

3 Mark the skiU and authenticity of Horatio’s ‘ A piece of him We can scarcely 

tail to see the man pulling his cloak about liis shoulders and thawing his fingers at the 
sentry s brazjcr. ® ^ 
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was to be localised, much care was necessary, as in the opening 
scene of Hamlet or in the lavish detail given to the Uttle scene of the 
two carriers in i Henry IV II i. By these means the poet was able 
to create his wonderful illusions of night and storm and shipwreck, 
of the slope which brought Falstaff panting to Gadshill, of the dank 
and misty air at Forres or of the brittle, sultry sunhght of Verona 
which pricked rash youths into a fatal quarrel. With his customary 
unguardedness about his techmeal secrets Shakespeare once showed 
us how he performed the trick of painting a scene without the aid of 
scenery. On the bare stage {King Lear IV vi) Edgar persuaded the 
blinded Gloucester to throw himself off a cliff which existed only in 
Edgar's imagination. A few touches create the picture : the crows 
flying below look no bigger than beetles, there is the tiny figure of 
the man gathering samphire, and the fishermen on the beach below 
appear like mice; and Gloucester, like the Ehzabethan audience, 
surrendered to the illusion. 

These descriptive passages, moreover, were often, as we have seen, 
a means of conveying an ethical comment, for throwing light on the 
characters who spoke them and thus for guiding the emotional 
response of the audience. Duncan and his train arrive before 
Macbeth’s Castle at Inverness. 


Duncan. 


Banquo. 


This castle hath a pleasant scat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Tliis guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve. 

By his loved mansionry, that tlic heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but tliis bird 
Math made his pendent bed and procrcant cradle; 
Where they most breed and haunt, I liavc observed 
The air is aelicatc. 

Mach I vi I. 


It is a charming description and it sets the scene, but it serves a 
dramatic purpose besides. It wryly emphasises the blackness of 
Macbeth’s treachery. The pleasant aspect of his castle, and Duncan s 
unaffected gladness in being there, stand in contrast to the crime that 
is being plotted within; and as Banquo speaks we recall the words 
of Lady Macbeth only a few moments before: 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 
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Now the effect of this verbal scene-painting—and still more 
of the ethical implications often contained in it—is largely wasted 
on a stage heavily encumbered with scenery. When the eye is 
distracted by splendid spectacles of storm and woodland and busy 
streets, the ear cannot do its work, and this kills the poetry. That, it 
must always be remembered, is the vital loss. The otyection to a 
surfeit of realistic scenery is not so much that it produces a sort of 
redundancy as a character proceeds to describe at some length what 
the eye can already see; it is that it dulls our attention to the poetry 
and its overtones, and thereby inhibits our total response to the play. 
When at the Globe Shakespeare was busy painting a scene and 
cstablisliing a mood,’^ the audience had to listen to every word or 
they would lose the sense of the pl^iy* But on the modem picture- 
stage we are prone to get restless as a character seems to talk endlessly 
about the moon which is staring flatly at us from the backcloth. 
Many will be able to recall, from the film version of Henry V, an 
instance of this sort of exasperation wliich illustrates the unwisdom 
of distracting the mind by pretty pictures while Shakespeare is 
speaking. In this play Shakespeare made no attempt to stage the 
battle of Agincourt, but he apologised for not doing so. Therefore 
the producers of the film were fully justified in photographing their 
version of the battle, and with its musical accompaniment it made 
an excellent piece of cinema. Later in the play comes the speech in 
which the Duke of Burgundy acts as peacemaker between France and 
England by reminding them of the havoc and sterility wrought by war. 

Alas, she [peace] hath from France too long been chased. 

And all her luisbaiidry dotli lie on heaps. 

Corrupting in its own fertility. 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 

Unpruned, dies : her hedges even-pleached. 

Like prisoners wildly over-grown witli hair, 

Put fortli disordered twigs ; her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon; wliilc that the coulter rusts. 

That should deracinate such savagery : 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnct, and green clover, 

^ He acliieved it, too, with remarkable economy. Sir W.iltcr Raleigh has observed 
126) that in As You Like It ‘ No single bird, or insect, or flower, is men¬ 
tioned by name. The words “ flower” and ” leaf” do not occur. The trees of 
the forest are the oak, the hawthorn, the palm-tree, and the olive. For animals, 
there arc the deer, one lioness, and one green and gilded snake. The season is not 
easy to determine; perhaps it is summer; we hear only of the biting cold and the 
wintry wind.’ 
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Wanting the scythe, all uncorrccted, rank, 

Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksics, burs, 

Losing both beauty and utility; 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges. 

Defective in their natures, grow to wildness. 

Even so our houses, and ourselves, and children. 

Have lost, or do not learn, for want of time. 

The sciences that should become our country. ... 

Hen K V 11 38. 

During this speech the camera—the same camera, no doubt, which 
roamed like a dyspeptic janitor the corridors and stairways of 
Elsinore—began to fidget. Finally it decided to peer out of the 
window and observe the scenes which Burgundy was describing. 
So we had it all; the rusting coulter, the unpruned vine, the staring, 
wUd-eyed chUdren, and the pictures kiUed the poetry. Eye and 
ear could not together assimilate what was so variously offered to 
them; the words, beautifully spoken by Valentine Dyall, became a 
distracting undertone to the photography. Tliis is not to say that the 
sensation produced was not pleasurable, for on the whole it was, 
just as it is often pleasurable when the set-designer builds us a dewy, 
moonlit wood for Midsutnnter Night's Dream. But it is more 
pleasurable still to have Shakespeare left alone. In Burgundy s 
speech he painted a complete picture in words, so richly detailed and 
concrete that even the bluntest wit could colour it. Paradoxically, 
the only way to spoil such a picture is to make a picture 

Although Henry V was a good and enjoyable film (it had a 
rather better script than most films), the cinema is essentially mimical 
to Shakespeare, for its art is visual where his is poetic. Yet the same 
misunderstanding of the true nature of Shakespearean drama has 

‘ It is perhaps appropriate here to enquire into the function of the Chorus in this 
play. The coUveAtional view is that Shakespeare employed it because m a story of 
battle and adventure his stage could not show all that he wished it to show; and trom 
this it is even argued that he apologised in advance for what he knew must be an 
unsuccessful play. But, as Dr. Johnson sagely remarked, it cannot be eauly dis¬ 
covered why the intclUgencc given by the chorus is more nccessaiy in this play 
than in many others where it is omittecl'. Why is there no Chorus, for mstance in 
Antony and Cleopatra, which encompassed a much greater range of travel and incident 
than Henry V? Shakespeare's stage was never adequate to show sea-crossings or the 
manoeuvring of armies, but he attempted it often enough, and without a Chorus 
to ask forgiveness for his failure. Surely the Chorus appears in Henry V as a device 
for creating the poetic illusions which, in this particular play, Shakespeare could not 
create by other means, his usual means. If we omit the Chorus, the play is smgidarl y 
wanting in poetry, apart from the martial speeches which Shakespeare si-ddom 
handled very happily—Henry’s most revealing speeches arc written in prose. 1 he 
Chorus, then, suppUes what we instinctively need, the building of atmosphere and 
emotion. Here, not in anything which Henry says, is the real epic of Agincourt. 
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often made nonsense of his plays in the theatre too. This is no 
place to describe the stage-history of his plays,^ with all the im¬ 
becilities committed by actor-managers who thought that spectacle 
was more important than poetry and slashed the text to give them¬ 
selves time to stage such splendid irrelevancies as King John signing 
Magna Carta, Bolingbroke making a triumphant entry into London 
on the back of Roan Barbary, Henry V embarking with his fleet at 
Southampton, or a distraught Shylock running through his deserted 
house in search of his ducats, his daughter and his jewels. We hope 
we have reformed that indifierently with us, and in the main we 
have; but many of us—on both sides of the curtain—continue to 
believe that the illusion created by paint and canvas can exist in 
harmony with the illusion created by poetry. We shall enjoy our 
Shakespeare better if we will fix our attention where he fixed his, 
upon the stage of the Globe. If there still lurks in our minds the 
suspicion that a performance at the Globe was, by comparison with 
the undoubted visual pleasures offered in the modem theatre, some¬ 
what flat and unexciting, we must think again what a performance 
at the Globe was really like. 

We must remember first the theatre’s astonishing smallness. An 
actor standing at the front of the platform stood at the exact centre 
of the tiny octagon, with spectators at his feet, on either side of him, 
and looking down at him from three sides of the building. Accus¬ 
tomed as we are to the broad gulf—the proscenium arch, the foot¬ 
lights and the orchestra pit—which separates actor and audience, 
we camiot easily imagine the intimacy between them which was a 
controlling feature of all performances in an Elizabethan theatre.^ 
We experience it only when a music-hall comedian, alone on the 
vast stage, seems instinctively to resent the barrier of the proscenium 
arch and instinctively to edge to the footlights, cross them if he 
can, and use the conductor of the orchestra as a medium between 
himself and the audience he cannot see. Again, remembering the 
expense of nervous energy demanded of the pantomime comedian 
who would make the audience join him in a simple song, we do not 
easily imagine an audience, Ut by a common passion, pressing for¬ 
ward to join in the play, swaying excitedly with the action like 
spectators at a footb^ match. Yet this is what happened at the 
Globe when poetry cast its spell. The actor stood among the 

' A stage-liistory of each play is printed in the New Cambridge Edition. See 
also H. Spcnccr, Art and Life of William Shakespeare, and G. B. Crosse, Shakespearean 
Playgoing, which gives an account of some of the perpetrations of Irving and Tree. 

* The Prologue to 77 ic Knight of the Burning Pestle shows how intimate it all was, 
almost like a family party. 
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audience, could see their faces, watch their changing expressions, 
nudge them, speak to them, include them in the action; Hamlet told 
them of his innermost thoughts, engaging them to reflect with him 
on transcendental matters; Richard III favoured them with his 
sardonic asides, inviting them to share his relish at the discomfiture 
of his enemies; Falstaff openly joked with them, Macbeth made 
them see a dagger, Antony swayed them to avenge the death of 
Caesar, Henry V had them pouring through the breaches into Har- 
fleur. The soliloquy and the aside, awkward conventions on the 
localised picture-stage, could be a means of strength on the un¬ 
localised platform, not merely to advance the plot and tell what a 
character was thinking, but to direct and stimulate the emotional 
response of the audience. The speed of the action, unbroken by 
lengthy intervals or striking of elaborate sets, kept the interest at a 
high pitch ^ once it had been aroused; and when the climax was 
reached and the play was done, the technical problem of clearing 
the stage without dropping the curtain meant that it ended, as 
artistically it should, with a gradual lowering of the tension and 
quietness at the close. This intense intimacy, possible only when 
actors and audience stand in the same steady light, was the out¬ 
standing difference between the Elizabethan theatre and our own, 
and it generated an emotional excitement which can never be 
attained when the actors arc obliged to pretend that the audience is 
not there. 

Again, the fluid conventions employed by the Elizabethans made 
effective those battle scenes which trouble the modem producer. 
The bane of the picture-stage, with its formal scenery, is that it has 
to be somewhere; it cannot, as the stage of the Globe could, suddenly 
turn itself into a locality undefined; it cannot conveniently (though 
it is often obliged to try) shrivel distance, so that armies may be 
encamped at cither corner of the stage and make their preparations 
in unawarencss of one another. In his battle scenes Shakespeare was 
untroubled by locality, for—it cannot be said too often—his stage 
did not have to be anywhere in particular if he did not wish it to be. 
The editors who try to localise his scenes, shifting them from 
‘ Caesar’s camp ’ to ‘ the Plain ’, from ‘ Antony’s camp ’ to ‘ Another 
part of the Plain *, mistake his purpose and diminish his art. In his 
battles he adopted the technique of the cinema, ‘ cutting ’ from one 
incident to another so as to isolate the episodes that were dramatically 
significant. The same simple convention made effective all those 

* Tliough it was varied, of course, by the rapid alternation of scenes, from violence 
to quietness, from main plot to sub-plot, from the serious action to comic relief. 
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scenes containing eavesdropping, ambushes, choric bystanders and so 
forth, where two or more groups of characters are on the stage in 
ignorance of each other’s presence. On such occasions the two 
pillars gave complete concealment, or the audience would imagine 
an invisible curtain to be drawn across the open recess. Clarence’s 
murderers did not commit the solecism of jesting in the bedroom of 
their sleeping victim, for they both were and were not in the room 
with him. Scenes of eavesdropping and detached comment, which 
were immensely popular on the Elizabethan stage, drew their comic 
richness from the convention that eavesdroppers were lawful espials 
and that it was not only Oberon who coulcf make himself invisible 
and inaudible simply by saying that he was so. The duping of 
Malvolio and the trick played on Beatrice and Benedick need to be 
acted for all they are worth, in simple acceptance of the Elizabethan 
convention, whatever the outrage to reaUsm. Loves Labours Lost 
IV iii, the central scene of the comedy, gains its full effect only if all 
three eavesdroppers—Navarre in the recess, perhaps, Longaville 
behind a piUar, and Bcrowne astride the tarras rail—stand where the 
audience can read their facial expressions and hear all their inter¬ 
jections. This scene, like Twelfth Night II v, is spoiled if the service 
of realism requires the Hstencrs’ bodies to be invisible throughout 
and their heads to pop jack-wise from the wings every time they 
would speak. But the technical advantages of the multiple, un¬ 
localised stage are best discovered in the remarkable scene in Troilus 
and Cressida (V ii) where Cressida and Diomed make perjured love 
to one another and are observed on tlie one hand by Ulysses and the 
deserted Troilus and on the other by Thersites, the eternal scavenger 
of filth. Here the poet has the audacity to put three distinct dramatic 
styles on Iris stage at one and the same time: there is sentimental 
comedy in the age-old coquetry of the faithless lover, romantic 
tragedy in Troilus’s shocked disillusion, and sharp-toothed satire in 
the comments of Thersites, who finds equal rehsh in the wantonness 
of Cressida and the suffering of Troilus. The scene is an unusual 
tour deforce. How far it is successful we can scarcely judge until we 
have seen it played on the stage for which it was written. 

We must not plead for a pedantic antiquarianism in the staging or 
Shakespeare, but the success alike of the Mermaid Theatre in St. 
John’s Wood and the presentation of the History Cycle on a per¬ 
manent Elizabethan set at Stratford in 1951 have shown the advan¬ 
tages of acting his plays on a multiple stage similar in important 
respects to liis own. It is more doubtful, however, whether the 
forces of tradition and vested interest would ever again allow the 
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women’s parts to be acted by boys. Here indeed the gain would be 
less certain. The difficulties are not technical: the parts were 
written for boys, and very many boys are natural actors. But 
whereas we could easily assimilate ourselves to the stage conditions 
of the Elizabethan theatre, we should undoubtedly find it much 
harder to grow accustomed to the convention of the boy actor,^ 
and harder to believe that the effort was worth while. 

If Shakespeare was conscious of any hrmtation in being forced 
to write his female parts only for boys, he never said so. He 
distributed through his plays criticisms of many members of his 
profession, of comedians frequently, of certain types of tragedian, of 
producers like Quince who introduce a property Moonshine to do 
the work of poetry; and he deplored at times the smallness of his 
stage. But he never spoke ill of the boys. Indeed, he paid them a 
supreme compliment when he wrote these lines for Cleopatra . 

and I shall see 

Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 
I’ th’ posture of a whore. 

^ ACVii 219. 

No boy would have dared to speak thus, during a highly emotional 
passage, had there been the smallest risk of his provoking the 
audience to disrespectful laughter and so destroying the illusion. 
The classical criticism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
dismissed the boy actor as one of the hampering conventions which 
restricted the full expression of Shakespeare s genius, but the proof 
of the boy’s quahty lies in the parts which were written for him to 

The boy actors were apprenticed at an early age to the experienced 
professionals, by whom they were disciplined and thoroughly 
trained in their craft. The discipline, no doubt, curbed any ten- 
dcncies to errant vanity, and it is a significant^ fact that neither the 

boys themselves nor the parts they played were starred in the play¬ 
bills or title-pages of the printed texts; they are not mentioned by 
the diarists and gossips of the tlieatrc, and few of them are known by 
name ^—although there have been various conjectures, we really have 
no idea who played Viola or Lady Macbeth or Cleopatra. The 
training was expert and exacting, for the boy had to Icani to dance, 
to sing, to play musical instruments, to manage his heavy robes, to 

* Though sad experience has forced us to become familiar with tlic deplorable 

convention of a fettiale Fuck. ^ 1 ■ 1 • <■ 1 j 

* The most celebrated of them is Salamon Pavey. famous for his playing of old 

men, who died at the age of 12^. 
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master all the devices of gesture and intonation, and, above all, to 
speak audibly in the open air and yet preserve his voice firom the 
* mannish crack * imtil he was some sixteen or eighteen years old. 
With this training behind them the boys were not likely to fail in the 
tasks they were given to do. But a wise dramatist would not set 
them tasks beyond their s kill and experience. In their own com¬ 
panies, which developed from the choir-schools, they attempted too 
much. For a time the novelty was an outstanding success: their 
grace and vitality and their high technical skill even won the 
audiences away from the adult theatres. But in the long run their 
success had to be impermanent, for their immaturity as human 
beings limited the range of what they could attempt, and when 
they tried to pass beyond that range they were only futile. Their 
virtuosity could make a show at most things, but mere virtuosity, 
without roots in experience and understanding, will not attract 
audiences for ever. Although they excelled in topical and romantic 
comedy, where their engaging impudence had full scope, their 
scxlessncss and inexperience were fmally fatal to them. 

The managers of the adult companies seem to have avoided this 
mistake. They seem to have kept the boys in their place, both on 
and olf the stage, and to have known just what that place should be. 
Shakespeare’s writing for the boy players deserves a brief examina¬ 
tion,^ for it displays once more the scrupulousness of his art. He 
made such enormous demands of the boys that at first sight we may 
fail to notice what he did not demand of them. It is not true 
to say, though it often is said, that he spared them the embarrassment 
of physical contact. True, there was not a great deal of erotic by¬ 
play on the Elizabethan stage (for one thing, the farthingale was a 
formidable deterrent to it), and when Prynne, writing in the reign 
of Charles I, complained of * more than Brothel-house obscenities ’ 
and ‘ those real lively representations of the acts of venery *, he was 
both exaggerating and referring to the practices of the private 
theatres rather than the Globe; but it is merely closing one’s eyes 
to the detail of the text to suppose that Romeo and Juliet, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Troilus and Cressida, Diomed and Cressida, went 
through their plays without a single kiss or an embrace; not to 
mention the * flattering busses ’ which Falstaff received from Doll 
Tcarshect. Rather, it is a tribute to the skill and delicacy of both 
players and dramatist that these contacts could have taken place— 
in tragedy as well as comedy : Romeo and Othello both die upon a 
kiss—without ridicule or embarrassment. 

' It is treated at length by W. R. Davies, Shakespeare's Boy Aetors. 
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But while he expected the actors to be capable of a formal embrace, 
Shakespeare did spare them the actual display of sensuality or passion. 
In other words, he was careful to preserve his boy players from the 
expression of emotional states which they would have been unable to 
achieve. If one looks closely at the scenes in which his female 
characters are concerned, one finds that the burden of the emotion 
which they generate is borne not by themselves but by the ex¬ 
perienced adult actors with whom they are matched. Their own 
emotions are often facile and always static; they are intense in the 
pursuit of their object, but they pursue one thing only, they know 
what it is, and it does not alter. This singleness of purpose is the 
dominant quality of Shakespeare’s heroines. In the liigh comedies 
their aim is to make captive the man they love, and modestly, un¬ 
affectedly and wittily they pursue and win him; in the tragedies 
they arc wives and lovers, faithful and innocent; in the later 
romances they arc (except for Imogen, who derives from both Viola 
and Desdemona) simple children. Certain of them stand out as 
apparent exceptions, but they do not lose their consistency. Isabella 
is single-minded in her chastity, Lady Macbeth in her determination 
that her husband shall be king, Cressida in her very wantonness. 
Moreover, when it is necessary that one of them shall be noted for 
her beauty or her sensuality or her depth of passion, Shakespeare 
is careful that the point shall be made by someone else. It is 
Othello who tells us how lovely Desdemona is, that ‘ cunning’st 
pattern of excelling nature ’; it is Enobarbus who paints Cleopatra’s 
sensuality; it is Ulysses who establishes the real character of Cressida. 

Thus Shakespeare is all the time sheltering the boys from com¬ 
plexities of passion and emotion which their immaturity and sex 
would not allow them to feel. Much he could leave to their 
technique and to the personal attractiveness which most of them must 
have possessed: the boy who played Beatrice, Rosalind and Viola 
(did he perhaps go on to play Lady Macbeth?) must have been a 
remarkable performer, and the boy who played Cleopatra more 
remarkable still. But with extraordinary delicacy and skill Shake¬ 
speare contrived that his heroines should meet their lovers on 
the plane of poetry and wit, rather than on the plane of sex; where 
sex could not be avoided, it was relegated as far as possible to the 
formal embrace and the report of a third person. Romeo and 
Juliet are usually separated by a balcony; Othello and Desdemona 
are not alone together ujitil he comes to kill her, Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra not until the passion of sex is obUtcrated by a deeper passion. 

In the same way, Shakespeare did not demand of the boys displays 
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of emotion that were beyond their powers. His complex characters 
are his men, not his women. It is Macbeth who hi to search his 
conscience; his wife is clear and unswerving in her purpose, and it is 
significant that when her resolution breaks, she finds refuge in 
madness, which is much easier to act effectively than a highly emo¬ 
tional scene of agonised remorse. Contrast, again, the spiritual 
complexities of Angelo with the uncomplicated single-mindedness 
of Isabella, who has her standard and applies it; contrast Othello 
with Desdemona, Claudius with Gertrude, Benedick with Beatrice 
(when each has been told of the other's love, she responds with 
simple acceptance, whereas he has a vast deal to say), Troilus with 
Cressida: we are admitted freely to the man’s mind but scarcely at 
all to the woman’s. This does not mean that Shakespeare’s women 
display no emotion, for plainly they do. The point is that their 
emotions are created for them by means of the poetry; they are not 
left to be created out of the personality and experience of a boy actor 
who would be unequal to the task. What the boys are able to do 
they are freely left to do; and they are happiest, perhaps, when the 
plot allows them to put on * the lovely garnish of a boy ’, for with 
their heavy garments they seem to put away also a certain stateliness 
of language and fall into a natural wittiness and open-eyed exuber¬ 
ance of spirit. What their immaturity forbids them to do, on the 
other hand, the poet does for them. This is true even of the subtlest 
and most difficult of his heroines, Cleopatra. Her ascendancy over 
Antony is one of the dominant themes of the play; in their varying 
fasliion most of the characters pay their tribute to it. But on the 
stage this ascendancy is more often alluded to than actually displayed, 
and when it is displayed, the conquest is made by mahee and wit and 
power of mind, not by personality or the allure of sex. The 
subjugation of Antony, that is to say, is written into the text, and 
with the utmost care and detail; it does not have to depend on the 
boy actor, who merely has to speak the lines set down for liim and 
let them work their spell. In the final Act Cleopatra has to rise to a 
challenge more severe than any other boy actor had to meet. But 
here again Shakespeare lightened his task by writing for him some of 
liis greatest poetry and really the boy has no more to do than let the 
poetry carry the scene along; and it must be remembered that he 
passes most of it with only two other boys on the stage with him, 
and he is not required to impose his personality on a grown-up actor. 
It is by deliberate contrivance that Cleopatra cannot be allowed to 
hold the stage imtil Antony is dead. 

The conclusion of this matter, then, is that Shakespeare overcame 
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the problem of the boy actor exactly as he overcame the problem of 
the bare, unlocalised stage, by poetry. He suggested the illusion of 
mature womanhood just as he suggested the illusion of the storm- 
tossed ship or the moonlit wood. In some ways the boy actor 
imposed limitations on the dramatist, and there are certain themes, 
particularly some of the relationships between wife and husband, and 
mother and child, whose absence from Elizabethan drama we must 
feel to be a loss. On the other hand, the arrival on the Restoration 
stage of the professional actress helped to kill poetic drama as surely 
as the picture-stage and the painted backcloth helped to kill it, for 
the dramatist was no longer required to create certain forms of poetic 
illusion. Our own age has seen some brave attempts to create a 
new poetic drama. Its exponents are aware, obviously, that 
localised, formal settings are fatal to them;^ but it may be that 
they will have to dispense with the actress too. 

In the meantime, there is probably no good case for demanding the 
return of the boy actor to the Shakespearean stage. In tliis respect 
we must depart from the custom of the Globe. True, Shakespeare’s 
theatre has suffered much from the actress, and we recall with horror 
the over-ripe Juliets and feminine Ariels and thigh-slapping Rosa¬ 
linds who have passed in dismal procession across our stages. But 
all can be well so long as the actress, like the scene-designer, will 
remember that Shakespeare has done most of her work for her and 
will let the poetry have its way. Just as there is no occasion for an 
elaborate stage-set to display in paint and canvas what Shakespeare 
has sufficiently described, so there is no occasion for the actress to 
draw on her stock of personal allurements to create a character which 
has already been established by other means. To play Shakespeare 
imposes a hard and unusual discipline on the actress, for it requires 
her not to exploit her personality but to subdue it, and in particular 
that part of it which depends on sexual charm. In short, she has to 
resist every temptation to ‘ play a scene ’. If she will accept this 
discipline, then she will play Sliakespeare as successfully as the 
unknown boys played him at the Globe long ago. 

The foregoing account of the structure of Shakespeare’s theatre, 
and of the conventions which made it so different from our own, 
lias taken into consideration only the practice of the public, outdoor 
theatres like the Fortune and the Globe. But fashions were changing 
rapidly even in Shakespeare’s lifetime, and the principal cause of 

* Mr. Christopher Fry has spoken of the elaborate stage-sets which have now 
achieved ‘ an honourable rigor mortis in the diagrams of Messn. Samuel French 
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change was the increasing popularity of the indoor theatre. The 
custom of presenting plays indoors had, of course, a long tradition 
behind it, not only in the performances given in the royal palaces, 
the houses of great noblemen and the Inns of Court, but also in the 
semi-public performances given before select audiences by the 
Children of the Chapel and the Children of St. Paul*s. These per¬ 
formances, however, were not * commercial * in the sense in which 
the plays acted by the professional companies at the public theatres 
were commercial, and we have already seen how James Burbage’s 
first attempt to bridge the difference between the two was defeated 
by local opposition: the residents of Blackfriars would not have a 
commercial theatre operating in their midst. But within ten 
years the outlook had changed, and the boy companies were 
mainly responsible for it. Forbidden to use the property which he 
had expensively bought and equipped, Burbage’s sons leased it to a 
Welsh scrivener named Henry Evans, who proposed to stage plays 
by the Children of the Chapel Royal. To this the residents made no 
objection, for the plays and method of presentation would be less 
crude and the audience more select. A year earlier, in 1599, the 
Children of St. Paul’s had been revived under the patronage of the 
Earl of Derby. For some seven or eight years the ‘ little eyases * 
packed their theatres with admiring audiences, and by the time the 
novelty had worn off and their inherent weaknesses had begun to 
outweigh their merits, they had considerably modified the theatrical 
customs of the age. In 1608 the Burbages released Evans from his 
contract and in the following year their company began to play in 
the Blackfriars theatre. Since they were now under royal patronage, 
the residents could not complain, but in any case the success of the 
boys had made the private theatres so fashionable that objection was 
less likely to be made. Within a few years the enclosed theatre 
had become the vogue. A CarmeHte Priory in Dorset Garden was 
converted in 1608 and opened as the Whitefriars theatre; it was 
followed in 1615 by Porter’s Hall, in Blackfriars, in about 1617 by 
the Phoenix, in Drury Lane, and in 1629 by Salisbury Court, off 
Fleet Street. Moreover, the Fortune was probably roofed when it 
was rebuilt in 1623, and the Red Bull when it was enlarged in 1632. 

Thus London’s theatre-land moved again from the Bankside back 
to the western suburbs and the Liberties of the City, which were 
more convenient for the court, the lawyers and the great houses in 
the Strand. The Rose fell into disuse, the Swan was never a success, 
and until the Southwark Bear-garden was adapted for theatrical 
performances and rc-named the Hope, the Globe, always the summer 
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home of the King’s Men, was the only theatre whose flag flew 
across the river. With the change in locaUty came a marked change 
in theatrical procedure, for the enclosed theatre contained all the 
seeds of the stage practices of modem times. 

The indoor theatre was still small, for the auditorium at Blackfriars 
was only 66 feet by 46 feet, accommodating between 600 and 700 
spectators, all of whom had scats. The dimensions of Salisbury 
Court were 140 feet by 42, the intervening years having shown that a 
long, rectangular hall was the shape most suitable for indoor per¬ 
formance. There were tiers along three sides of the building, and 
prices ranged from 6d. to 2s. 6d., as against the id. to is. charged 
at the pubhc theatres. It is probable, too, that the stage extended the 
full width of the building, so that the gallants could occupy their 
stools on the stage without unduly confining the acting-space. 

The essential change which came in with the private theatre 
was the undue gratification of the spectators’ liking for music and 
spectacle; and the sort of entertainment which before 1600 had been 
the privilege of select and courtly audiences on special occasions 
came in time to provide the staple recreation of a much wider 
and less discriminating circle. The nature of the building provided 
greater opportunities for spectacle. The windows could be blacked 
out and the stage artificially lit by candles and torches; whence the 
immediate popularity of* nocturnals ’, as they were called, plays like 
Marston’s Antonio and Mellida, which were written especially to be 
performed in a murky darkness illumined by flickering lights. The 
stage-directions in plays known to have been written for the indoor 
theatres show how often the action was interrupted for some spec¬ 
tacular effect, a procession or a dumb-show. Marston particularly 
was in love with these effects. Act II of Antonio's Revenge, for 
instance, opens with these directions: 

The cornets sound a sennet. 

Enter two mourners with torches, two with streamers: Castilio and 
Forobosco, with torches: a Herald bearing Andrugio’s helm and sword : 
the coffin: Maria supported by Lucio and Alberto, Antonio by himself: 
Piero, and Strozzo talking: Galcatzo and Matzagente, Balurdo and 
Pandulfo: the coffin set down: helm, sword and streamers hung up, 
placed by the Herald; whil’st Antonio and Maria wet their handkerchers 
with their tears, kiss them, and lay them on the liearse, kneeling: all go 
out but Piero. Comets cease, and he speaks. 

The dumb-show was originally a Scnecan device which was liberally 
used when Scnecan tragedy was the vogue; as the English drama 
freed itself from classical restraints and the dramatists grew more 

M 
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resourceful in their technique, it disappeared—Shakespeare used it 
only once,^ in Hamlet^ when he was burlesquing a style of acting 
that was outmoded. But with the mechanical resources of the in¬ 
door theatre it returned, and because spectacle was popular, drama¬ 
tists used it who had no real need of it. Act IV of The Changeling, 
by Middleton and Rowley, opens thus: 

Enter Gentlemen, Vermandero meeting them with action of wonder¬ 
ment at the disappearance of Piracquo. Enter Alsemero with Jasperino 
and gallants; Vermandero points to him, the gentlemen seeming to 
applaud the choice. Alsemero, Vermandero, Jasperino, and the odiers 
pass over the stage with much pomp, Beatrice as a bride following in 
great state, attended by Diaphanta, Isabella, and other gentlewomen; 
De Flores after all, smiling at the accident: Alonzo’s ghost appears to 
him in the midst of his smile, and startles him, showing the hand whose 
finger he had cut off. 

A direction in Jonson’s Cynthia*s Revels says simply, * A Mute divides 
the Act with a dumb-show, and exit ’. 

Along with the spectacle went a much greater intrusion of music 
and song than was customary in the public theatres. The boy 
players were very skilful musicians and singers, and their musical 

turns ranked high among the attractions which drew audiences 
to their shows. Music played for an hour before the performance 
began, and there was a regular intermission—a song, a dance or 
some unaccompanied music—between the Acts.^ The action itself 
was often interrupted by a song no more significant to the character 
or his circumstances than the irrelcvancies of modem musical 
comedy. In each Act of Antonio and Mellida Marston wrote in 
directions for a song without any indication of the tune, the theme 
or even the first line, so any dramatic significance which the songs 
may eventually have had was only accidental. But dramatic 
significance was not what the playwright was seeking. The boy 
companies had some charming singers, the audience expected to 
hear them sing, and the playwright’s job was merely to sec that they 
had the opportunity. By contrast, Shakespeare’s songs are so 
tightly woven into the texture of his play that they are part of the 

^ It occurs in Pericles too, but Shakespeare’s responsibility for this play is uncertain. 

* When Marston’s Alalcotitent was adapted for the public theatre Webster was 
liircd to make additions to the play to fill the gaps whicli in the private theatre were 
occupied by music. 

' What are your additions? 

Sooth, not greatly needful, only as your salJet to your great feast, to entertain 
a little more rime, and to abridge the not received custom of music in our 
Theatre.’ 


Induction. 
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play’s structure; to transfer them to another scene or another 
character—or, as has been done, to another play—is to lose some¬ 
thing of their value. 

Popular enthusiasm for music and spectacle culminated in the 
masque, a form of entertainment which subordinated plot and 
character to the less exacting diversions of song and dance. Already 
fashionable as a courtly accomplishment among the nobility, who 
liked to perform as well as to watch, it became in James’s reign one 
of the accepted diversions of the professional theatre. The masque 
could either provide a complete entertainment in itself or it could be 
intruded in a shortened version into the framework of a play. With 
Jonson to write the verse, Morley and Byrd to provide the airs and 
Inigo Jones to devise the mechanics of production, Jacobean masques 
were splendid things; but they gave a regrettable impetus to the 
age’s movement away from poetic drama, away from the unfolding 
of plot and character which is drama’s eternal business, towards 
a mongrel sort of entertainment into which music and incident, 
spectacle and song, poetry and dumb-show were indiscriminately 
thrust as plums into a pudding. 

The influence of the indoor theatres, then, was almost wholly 
bad. The Act divisions, the musical turns, the pomps and spectacles 
were as artistically indefensible in their different way as the irrelevant 
clowning and horseplay of the common stages, and more insidious 
because they were acceptable to a more fashionable type of audience. 
It was a fatal moment for dramatists when they discovered that they 
might achieve their effects by mechanical means instead of by poetry 
and the sweat and gristle of dramatic construction. The labour that 
is saved by a dumb-show or by a clever lighting-effect contrived by 
the stage-hands is labour ill lost. Compare Shakespeare’s invoca¬ 
tions of dawn and midnight with some of the efforts of Marston : 

Is not yon gleam the shuddering morn that flakes 
With silver tincture the east vierge of heaven ? 

Antonio anJ Mcliida III i 1. 

'Tis yet dead night, yet all the earth is clutch’d 
In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleep. 

Antonio’s Revenge I i 3. 

Darkness is fled: look, infant morn hath drawn 
Bright silver curtains ’bout the couch of night: 

And now Aurora’s horse trots azure rings, 

Breathin fair light about the firmament. 

IhiJ. I iii I, 
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It may be objected that the comparison shows merely that Marston 
was a less accomplished poet than Shakespeare, which all the world 
knows already, and that Marston was notorious even among his 
contemporaries for this bombastic, sonorous style of writing. But 
the difference lies deeper than that: it is that, whereas Shakespeare is 
beautifully precise in his scenic effects, suiting them always to the 
mood of the moment and the character who speaks them, Marston 
merely makes a resonant noise, for that is all he needs to do: the 
twelvepenny hirelings are doing the rest. 

Inevitably the devices of the private theatres aroused the envy and 
emulation of those who served the Globe, the Fortune and the Red^ 
Bull. Here too shows and music began to separate the Acts; dumb- 
shows reappeared; abbreviated masques were thrust into the plays, 
regardless of artistic need; spectacles and mechanical devices usurped 
the spoken word. Thomas Heywood, a level-headed, hard-work¬ 
ing professional dramatist, illustrated the decline by both the concep¬ 
tion and the execution of his four mythological Ages plays, long- 
winded dramatisations of ancient legends diversified by a series of 
mechanical effects. These are some : 

Hercules sinks himself: Flashes of fire; the Devils appear at every 
corner of the stage with several fireworks . . . fireworks all over the 
house. 

Two fiery Bulls are discovered, the Fleece hanging over them, and the 
Dragon sleeping beneatli them: Medea with strange fiery-works, hangs 
above in the Air in the strange habit of a Conjurcss. 

Jupiter above strikes liim with a thunder-bolt, his body sinks, and from 
the heavens descends a hand in a cloud, that from the place where Hercules 
was burnt, brings up a star, and fixeth it in the firmament. 

Hercules kills Busyris and sacrificeth him upon the Altar, at which 
there falls a shower of rain. 

These nonsensical and useless contrivances ultimately drained the sap 
from seventeenth-century drama and prepared the way for the 
cutting and mutilation of Elizabethan texts, as much for the sake of 
spectacle as to yield to later notions of dramatic decorum, which 
began at the Restoration and continued for more than two hundred 
years. Poetic drama sold its soul for the sake of a handful of 
mechanical devices. 

Some three years after his Company opened the indoor playhouse 
at Blackfriars, Shakespeare retired from the theatre, but already the 
new style of playing had scored itself upon his work. The King's 
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Men continued to use the Globe during the summer months, so that 
their plays had to be easily adaptable for presentation in either of their 
theatres. No one knows whether Shakespeare, as he wrote the 
four romances which closed his active life, had in his mind’s eye the 
new stage at Blackfriars or the old, bare platform of the Globe 
which he knew so well. He always had written for the open-air 
theatre, where poetry, not candlelight, was the alchemy which turned 
day into night. On the other hand, his sensitive fingers had always 
touched the public pulse, he was always the loyal servant of his 
fellows, he must have knovsm that the new taste would reward 
those able to gratify it. The secret of the strange, unearthly atmo¬ 
sphere of his last plays may lie no deeper than a request from his 
fellows to find a successful formula for their new venture. It is 
just as possible, however, that a distaste for the new manner of 
writing and presenting plays hurried him into an earlier retirement 
than he had intended, that the Company’s new recruits, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, could handle the new fashion as skilfully as himself and 
better enjoyed doing it. At any rate, his last plays make concessions 
to the popular demand for spectacle; they contain various masques, 
dances and irrelevant apparitions that have never appeared in his 
work before except where there is strong dramatic need. But, so 
uncertain is the authenticity of Shakespearean texts, these passages 
may have been added by another hand on the occasion of a revival 
some time between 1612 and the pubheation of the Folio. Some¬ 
thing of this kind was certainly done to Macbeth. Someone seems to 
have had the notion that the Witches’ scenes needed enlivening and 
therefore interpolated some passages from an unsuccessful play of 
Middleton’s called The Witch. It may be, again, that the elaborate 
stage-directions which appear in the Folio edition of these same plays 
were thus detailed, less because Shakespeare was anxious to exploit 
the scenic resources of Blackfriars, than because he had already 
retired to Stratford and would not be able to supervise rehearsals in 
the usual way. 

To this, as to so many Shakespearean problems, there is no certain 
answer. One would like to believe that, although he was a joint- 
proprietor at Blackfriars and anxious to share its profits, in his heart 
Shakespeare knew that the indoor theatre spelt death to the art he had 
so cunningly practised. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Players 

The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, history. . .. 

Hamlet II ii 414. 

The status ^ of the sixteenth-century actor was not high, nor was his 
life easy. The &ct that most troupes of players travelled under the 
name of a nobleman was less a sign of enlightened patronage than 
of the anxiety of local and central authorities to keep the players 
under some sort of control: it was a police measure more than 
anything else. The difficulties of the players went as far back as the 
legislation which followed the Black Death, when the serious short¬ 
age of labour compelled the government to try to put every able- 
bodied man to work; and unless a man could prove that he had a 
master whom he served, he could be classed as a vagabond, savagely 
pumshed, and—in the modem idiom—‘ directed * into useful occupa¬ 
tions. Thus the strolling players found themselves grouped (not 
always unjustly, for many of them were in fact deserters from guild 
or manor) with tinkers, pedlars and fairground jugglers as ‘ master¬ 
less men ’, and their only chance of being able to practise their 

quality ’ unmolested lay in their Ending a nobleman willing to 
become their patron and master. This, so long as they were 
reasonably honest and competent, they were usually able to do, for 
the nobles liked to have their own band of actors to perform in their 
houses at festivals and special occasions, and they saved themselves 
the expense of maintaining them throughout the year if the players 
were able to earn a living by touring the neighbouring towns when 
they were not required in their patron’s castle. Throughout the 
sixteenth century, then, statute and proclamation reminded the 
players that they must produce a certificate from a lord if they 
would escape the penalties for vagrancy; with the result that nearly 
all of them travelled under the name of a noble patron with whom 
their actual relationship might be close or distant according to the 
tastes and interests of their particular lord. 

^ Most of the essential facts contained in this chapter may be found in Sir E. K. 
Chambers, Elizabethan Stage and William Shakespeare. The actors’ struggle to 
achieve recognition is discussed in EUz. St. I viii-x, and the relevant documents arc 
in IV App C and D; the history of the boy companies is in II xii, of the adult 
companies in II xiii. The history of Shakespeare’s Company is given in greater 
detail in W.S. I iii and II App A viii. 
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Securing a patron protected the players from the penalties of 
statute, but it did not free them from the restrictions imposed by 
local regulation. Particularly as Puritanism gathered strength in the 
provinces, many municipal corporations were hostile to stage¬ 
playing as an ungodly pastime or, at best, a dangerous frivolity; 
and even when they were not swayed by reUgious bias, the autho¬ 
rities in many districts considered that the gathering of assembhes to 
see plays endangered health and civic order, and kept apprentices 
from their trades and workers from the harvest. A powerful 
mediaeval tradition had made the magistrates responsible for the 
regulation of the people’s amusements, and their authority was 
sufficient to subject the players to all the hazards of small-town 
prejudice and policy. The players were in fact as capriciously and 
energetically harried as, to suggest an obvious parallel, the twentieth- 
century hcensee, whose Hvelihood has to depend in part upon the 
laws enacted by the central government but in still greater measure 
upon the unpredictable confusion of motives wliich shapes the policy 
of the local justices. They could not achieve stability in the exercise 
of their profession until the problem had grown so large and impor¬ 
tant that the Privy Council, which in the sixteenth century brought 
so many diverse activities within its control, was obliged to tackle it 
and impose some sort of uniformity. 

But the struggle was long and bitter. The City of London was in 
some respects a self-governing republic. Its Corporation was 
responsible for its health and order, and there was no constitutional 
ground for the direct intervention of Crown or Council in matters of 
purely local significance. Throughout Elizabeth’s reign the Corpora¬ 
tion happened to be predominantly Puritan,^ but it was arguable 
that the authorities were just as much responsible for the moral well¬ 
being of the people, as they interpreted it, as for the preservation of 
health in the plague-ridden city and the prevention of cozenage and 
riot. The government naturally shared the Corporation’s concern 
for the maintenance of health and order, and had no wish to en¬ 
courage irreverence or impropriety: so far their policies were in 
accord. But whereas the Corporation wished stage-playing to be 
suppressed altogether, there were several factors which influenced 

* The motives of the City Fathers were not exclusively religious, for Furitanism 
developed many features of the social policy of the Middle Ages. Actors were 
mistrusted because they were attached to no guild and sold no visible commodity; 
which was essentially a mediaeval suspicion. The City magistrates also licid tlic 
view, common to most men who attain to responsible positions, that the younger 
generation were congenitally idle but needed only a course of corrective legislation 
from their elders to make them virtuous. 
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the government to encourage it, or at any rate to tolerate it, so long 
as tliese stated limits were observed. For one thing, the noble 
patrons were powerful enough to secure exemption for their servants 
from the City’s prohibitions: Leicester’s Men, for instance, were 
twice given authority under letters patent to play in London when 
the Corporation tried to prevent them, and the Admiral’s inter¬ 
vention finally overcame local objections to the building of the 
Fortune. Again, the Crown was sorely embarrassed by the problem 
of Calvinist recusancy and the Puritans’ organised campaign against 
the Prayer Book and the Established Church, It was unwilling, 
therefore, to give official support to any such energetic manifestation 
of Puritan opinion as the City Fathers’ hostility to plays.^ A further 
and powerful consideration was the Queen’s personal liking for 
theatrical entertainments at her court, and she required them to be 
both efficient and inexpensive; which requirements could hardly be 
fulfilled unless there were professional companies in regular and 
active existence in the public theatres. In the long run the provision 
of* Her Majesty’s solace ’ was the strongest inducement in favour of 
allowing the public performance of plays, * as well for the recreation 
of our loving subjects, as for our solace and pleasure when we shall 
think good to see them ’. Moreover, if plays were to be controlled, 
as everyone agreed they must be, then the Crown would be the 
final authority in their regulation. The interests of the local 
authorities were valid so far as they went, but they were necessarily 
narrow and restricted; the broader issue of censorship, of the pro¬ 
tection of the national interest from propaganda and dangerous 
topicahtics, was claimed by the Crown as its own responsibility. 

Once it became clear, therefore, that, despite the City’s strenuous 
dislike of it, the public theatre would not be crushed, the ultimate 
control of the drama was taken from the local authorities and 
transferred to a court official, the Master of the Revels, by whom all 
plays had to be licensed before they could be shown publicly. The 
Corporation continued to be responsible for enactments to safeguard 
health and order, but it not only failed in its attempt to suppress 
plays altogether, it lost to the central government its former power 
of regulating them. At the same time, the government was not a 
lenient authority. Throughout the long struggle, which continued 
for the last thirty years of the Queen’s reign, a certain ambiguity 

^ The Crown adopted a similarly ambiguous attitude to other forms of popular 
recreation that were forbidden by law, frequently disregarding regulations which 
prohibited Sunday games, bowling-alleys, and the manufacture and enjoyment of 
cards and dice. 
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is apparent in the Crown’s attitude to the players, and there were 
times when the City Fathers must have felt themselves to be on the 
edge of victory. In part the explanation is that there were powerful 
interests supporting the Puritan cause, just as there were powerful 
interests supporting the players, and domestic tact compelled the 
Crown to bdance the conflict between them; but, apart from this, 
Tudor governments were highly sensitive to controversy and 
criticism, and the Crown’s reaction to any disorder or indiscretion 
on the part of the players was first to impose crushing penalties 
on all the companies and only then to try to sift the particular 
responsibility. Although it was an ally, it was an ally capricious and 
easily offended. 

Perhaps the chief ground of the Puritans’ objection to drama was 
its origin in the ritual of the Catholic Church, ‘ when the great 
scarlct-coloured whore of Babylon ... set the Church door wide 
open for simdry sports and plays, to enter freely into the house of 
God ’. But they claimed to see various social dangers as well, and 
these were comprehensively summarised in an Act of Common 
Council issued by the Corporation in 1574. The gathering of 
multitudes in inn yards was declared to be itself a danger, for fights 
break out among the audience, there is constant fear of infection, 
thieves move among the crowds, and seditions and conspiracies arc 
planned; ‘ besides that also sundry slaughters and inayhcmings of 
the Queen’s subjects have happened by ruins of scaffolds, frames, 
and stages, and by engines, weapons, and powder used in plays’. 
Furthermore, spectators are witnesses of ‘ the publishing of unchaste, 
uncomely and unshamcfaccd speeches and doings ’, they arc kept 
from divine service, they neglect their work; and finally, along 
with * many other corruptions of youth, and other enormities the 
Fathers testify to ‘ evil practices ofincontincncy in great Imis, having 
chambers and secret places adjoining to their open stages and 
galleries; inveigling and alluring of maids, specially orphans, and 
good citizens’ children under age, to privy and unmeet contracts ’. 
The list of charges is perhaps too exhaustive to be convincing, but 
the Corporation at the same time enacted six regulations to be 
observed when inn yards were used for stage-playing. Although 
each was quite reasonable in itself, collectively they were sufficiently 
obstructive to drive James Burbage to his bold experiment of erecting 
his own theatre beyond the City boundaries. 

With the Theatre followed by the building of the nearby Curtain, 
and the playhouse at Newington Butts being opened across the river, 
the Corporation found that it had lost some of its influence in the 
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Struggle; though by no means all of its influence, for the suburban 
theatres were inconvenient for playing in the winter months and the 
inns were still in demand during that season. What the Puritans had 
lost they immediately set out to retrieve by trying to persuade and 
influence the Justices of Surrey and Middlesex, whose authority ran 
in the suburbs, and at the same time to convince the Privy Council 
itself of the dangers of allowing this evil practice to grow and 
flourish. The building of the first theatres thus brought the struggle 
on to the EUzabethans* favourite battle-ground of warfare-by- 
pamphlet. 

The controversy which followed occupied itself very little with 
aesthetic arguments; the ground both of attack and defence was 
rather social and ethical than artistic. Thus the Puritans were not 
much concerned with the structural imperfections of the popular 
drama. Such flaws as the defiance of the Unities, the ungainly 
mingling of farce and tragedy, and so forth, were grievous to classical 
purists like Sidney, but they disturbed the Puritans only in that the 
wilder the fiction devised by the dramatist, the likelier it was to 
debauch the simple mind of the populace. For in the strict Puritan 
view all drama—even poetry itself—was intrinsically bad. Some 
few plays might be allowed to be innocent in themselves (Gosson 
instances an exemplary piece called The Jew, which some have 
thought to have been a source-play of The Merchant of Venice), but 
acting was counterfeiting and to counterfeit was to He, and in any 
case the atmosphere which surrounded the playhouse breathed of 
corruption. In reply, the champions of the theatre attempted to 
show that drama was in all ways beneficial to the staters well-being, 
not as innocent recreation only but as a source of uplift and improve¬ 
ment. Neither side was really expecting to make converts in the 
opposite camp, even though the Puritans were always hopeful that a 
brand might be rescued from the burning, like Gosson himself; the 
appeal was to public opinion, and in particular to the opinion of the 
authorities with whom the final decision lay. Thus the highest 
justification which its apologists claimed for the drama was that its 
influence was pervasively moral, that it exhibited vice only to glory 
in its obloquy and defeat. Like the MoraUty of old, it displayed the 
triumph of virtue over wickedness. Although its duty was often to 
show mankind betrayed into folly and deceit, it did not flinch from 
the inexorable message that the wages of sin is death; and whenever 
possible, it would offer the inspiration of a heroic or a blameless life 
to summon its auditors along the dusty path of emulation. To 
drama, in fact, belonged also the supreme glory of poetry itself. 
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that by awakening the emotions of pleasure and delight it instructed 
men in virtue and prompted them to achieve it. 

Plays were listed among the evils of the age in maledictory works 
like John Northbrooke’s Dicing^ Dancing, Vain Plays, or Interludes 
(1577) and Spiritus est Vicarius Christi in Terra {1579). and the better- 
known Anatomy of Abuses of Pliilip Stubbes (1583); and in the years 
when the controversy was most bitter they were denounced in three 
works specially written for the purpose, Gosson’s School of Abuse 
(1579) and Plays Confuted in Five Actions (1582), and The Second and 
Third Blast of Retreat from Plays and Theatres (1580), by ‘ Anglo-phile 
Eutheo The social arguments were similar to those already urged 
by the City Fathers: the gathering of spectators brought risks to 
health and limb, encouraged evil practices, led to disorders and riots. 
These inconveniences, although undoubtedly exaggerated in the 
cause of propaganda, were to some extent admitted by the players 
themselves and were in due time redressed by the theatre-managers, 
who were anxious to run their houses properly and give as little 
offence as possible. The gravest objection was to the risk of plague, 
but infection was as likely to be spread among a crowd of wor¬ 
shippers gathered to hear a sermon as among spectators at a play¬ 
house, although the divines do not appear to have thought so. A 
deeper interest lies in these writers’ moral objections to stage plays, 
for it is unquestionably true that every age, from the earliest days of 
the drama even to the present, has produced men of intelligence and 
integrity (as well as a great many fools) who have felt, if not actual 
opposition, at least an uneasy mistrust of the theatre both as an art 
and as a social habit. The Elizabethan Puritans wrote a good deal of 
inflated and unscrupulous nonsense about the drama. Some of them 
may even have been moved by discreditable motives of professional 
pique, as when a preacher complained that the sound of a trumpet 
announcing ‘ a filthy play ’ at the theatre would ‘ sooner call thither 
a thousand than an hour’s tolling of a bell bring to the sermon a 
hundred ’. But stripped of cant, their uneasiness reflected a deep- 
seated and recurrent instinct of mankind which has found its finest 
expression in Plato’s Republic and seems to have been experienced on 
occasions by Shakespeare himself. 

Of cant, however, there is something overmuch. Tudor polemic 
had a disagreeable way of seeing who could shout the loudest, and 
in the clouds of abuse and scurrility given forth by both parties to the 
argument it is not easy to separate the smoke from the substance. 
Gosson, who had once been a playwright himself (‘ semel insanivimus 
omnes we have all committed our follies), now classed poets with 
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* pipers and jesters ’ and dismissed actors as ‘ the caterpillars of a 
commonwealth \ ‘ masters of vice, teachers of wantonness, spurs to 
impurity, the Sonnets of idleness *, their plays as ‘ the food of 
iniquity, riot, and adultery *. The same intemperance of language 
deadened the effectiveness of the Anatomy of Abuses and the Blast of 
Retreat. Stubbes described plays as * sucked out of the devil*s teats 
to nourish us in idolatry, heathenry, and sin. . . , Do they not 
maintain bawdry, insinuate foolery, and renew the remembrance of 
heathen idolatry? " ‘What is there \ demands the Blast of Retreat, 

which is not abused thereby? Our hearts with idle cogitations; our 
eyes with vain aspects, gestures, and toys; our ears with j&Ithy speech, 
uiihonest mirth and ribaldry; our whole bodies to uncleanness; our 
bodies and minds to the service of the Devil; our holy days with profane- 
ncss; our time with idleness; all our blessings, health, wealth and 
prosperity to the increase of Satan^s Kingdom are there abused. 

Then, for the benefit of an age deeply respectful to the force of 
historical precedent, the critics assembled a learned array of the 
denunciations uttered against the pagan drama by the Early Fathers, 
of the misgivings of Cyprian, Tertullian and Clement Alexandrius, 
of the pronouncements of Synods and Councils, of Calvin’s inter¬ 
pretation of Deuteronomy xxii 5 as condemning all who, even for 
innocent amusement, put on the costume of the opposite sex. 

It would all be more persuasive if it were more restrained, and the 
Puritans’ propaganda was in fact much more convincing when it 
admitted the fascination of the theatre and directly countered the 
arguments submitted by the theatre’s apologists. In their sober 
moments the Puritans allowed the effectiveness of good plays. 
Gosson, clearly, was often moved by the very work which he con¬ 
demned, and he confessed to the pleasure to be had from comedy. 
‘Yet will not my countrymen leave their Plays’, he sadly con¬ 
cluded, ‘ because Plays are the nourishers of delight.’ In the first 
edition of the Anatomy of Abuses Stubbes allowed that plays might be 
‘ very tolerable exercises ’, so long as they exalted virtue, eschewed 
wickedness and gave ‘ matter of doctrine, erudition, good example, 
and wholesome instruction ’. Another enemy of the drama, Henry 
Crosse, contrasted (in VirtU€*s Commonwealth, 1603) the suspense and 
swift, enveloping movement of the theatre with sermons and 
sacred exercises, wherein ‘ all the senses are mortified and possessed 
with drowsiness’; he admitted, too, man’s natural susceptibility to 
the charm of ‘ sweet words, equally balanced 

It is when they thus acknowledge the power of the Devil’s 
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fascinations and yet fight against them that the Puritans most 
sincerely engage our attention and respect. For they seem here to 
have travelled most of the way with their opponents and to be on 
the point of accepting the players’ argument that drama is a school of 
virtue which disciplines men to righteousness by exhibiting in a 
pleasurable way the force of a good example. But they do not 
accept it. They will not succumb to the disingenuous pleading 
and allow that virtue can be taught by bad men practising an un¬ 
worthy art. In the second edition of his book Stubbes withdrew 
the qualified allowance he had made in the first, and pronounced 
all plays to be morally injurious; for good ends cannot be achieved 
by unworthy means. The upholding of virtue and the rebuking of 
evil are the business of the preacher, not of the poet or the player; 
and in any case docs pleasure which is merely canial or frivolous 
really have the power to guide men to virtuous living? Both 
Gosson and the author of the Blast of Retreat challenged the players’ 
defences by declaring that the real aim of their dramas was to 
entertain rather than to improve; to entertain, moreover, with any 
sort of novelty or tale of cozenage and violence in brazen disregard 
of truth or decorum. Men go to the theatre, says the Blast of 
Retreat, to feed on vanities: 

The writers of our time are so led away with vainglory, that their only 
endeavour is to pleasure the humour of men; and rather with vanity to 
content their minds, than to profit them with good cnsamplc. The 
notablest liar is become the best poet; he that can make the most 
notorious lie, and disguise falsehood in such sort that he may pass un- 
pcrccivcd, is held the best writer. For the strangest comedy brings 
greatest delectation and pleasure. Our nature is led away with vanity, 
which the author perceiving frames himself with novelties and strange 
trifles to content the vain humours of his rude auditors, feigning countries 
never heard of; monsters and prodigious creatures that arc not, as of the 
Arimaspi, of the Grips, the Pigmies, the Cranes, and other such notorious 
lies. And if they write of histories that are known, as the life of Pompey, 
the martial affairs of Caesar and other worthies, they give them a new 
face, and turn them out like counterfeits to show themselves on the stage. 

Of the drama’s claim to be the schoolmistress of life Gosson wrote 
that 

the argument of tragedies is wrath, cruelty, incest, injury, murder, cither 
violent by sword or voluntary by poison; the persons, gods, goddesses, 
furies, fiends, kings, queens ana mighty men. The ground-work of 
comedies is love, cozenage, flattery, bawdry, sly conveyance of whore¬ 
dom; the persons, cooks, queans, knaves, bawds, parasites, courtesans, 
lecherous old men, amorous young men. . . . The best play you can 
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pick out, is but a mixture of good and evil, how can it be then the school¬ 
mistress of life? The beholding of troubles and miserable slaughters 
that are in tragedies drive us to immoderate sorrow, heaviness, womanish 
weeping and mourning, whereby we become lovers of dumps and lamen¬ 
tation, both enemies to fortitude. Comedies so tickle our senses with a 
pleasanter vein, that they make us lovers of laughter and pleasure, without 
any mean, both foes to temperance. What schooling is this? Some¬ 
time you shall see nothing but the adventures of an amorous knight, 
passing from country to country for the love of his lady, encountering 
many a terrible monster made of brown paper, and at his return is so 
wonderfully changed, that he cannot be known but by some posy in his 
tablet, or by a broken ring, or a handkercher, or a piece of a cockle shell. 
What learn you by that? When the soul of your plays is either mere 
trifles, or It^an bawdry, or wooing of gentlewomen, what are ye 
taught? 


Stubbes did not trouble to argue the matter; he fled from the tempter 
shouting flat disagreement over his shoulder: 


And whereas, you say, there are good examples to be learnt in them: 
truly so there are; if you will Icam falsehood; if you will learn cozenage; 
if you will Icam to deceive; if you will learn to play the hypocrite, to 
cog, to lie and falsify ... if you will learn to play the Vice, to swear, 
tear and blaspheme both heaven and eardi; if you will learn to become a 
bawd, unclean, and to devirginate maids, to deflower honest wives; if 
you \Nnll learn to murder, flay, kill, pick, steal, rob and rove; if you will 
learn to rebel against princes, to commit treasons, to consume treasures, 
to practise idleness, to sing and talk of bawdy love and vencry . . . and 
finally, if you will learn to contemn God and all His laws, to care neither 
for Heaven nor Hell, and to commit all kinds of sin and mischief, you 
need go to no other school, for all tliese good examples may you sec 
painted before your eyes in interludes and plays. 

Such was the case the players had to answer. By no means all of 
the canting which disfigured this controversy came from the 
Puritans; the players had a cant of their own, in their protest that 
they were every whit as virtuous as the Puritans, and in their 
ridiculous plea that so long as violence was ultimately punished by 
the sword and cozenage ended in the stocks, then the sum effect of 
the entertainment must have been uplifting, whatever strange events 
might have been encountered on the way. The fact that Falstaflf is 
ultimately rejected by the Prince scarcely effaces the memory of his 
earlier triumphs, and it is doubtful whether the episode, although 
orthodox, has ever been felt to be improving. The Vice had long 
been a comic entertainer rather than a warning against evil courses, 
and in claiming that their works were moral simply because they 
ended with the perfunctory discomfiture of the principal comedian 
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or the Machiavellian intriguer, the dramatists were merely side¬ 
stepping the Puritan attack. The force of this attack was that the 
stage’s unfolding pageant of chicanery, violence and hot-blooded 
passion debauched the imagination of the spectators. The far¬ 
fetched adventures of the theatre’s puppets—‘ lies ’, the Puritans 
bluntly called them—dazed and perverted the wits of simple-minded 
men; the everlasting tales of cuckoldry and swindling sent the 
audience home resolved to do likewise; the aping of kings and 
statesmen by ill-bom vagabonds shook the whole structure of 
an ordered society, and ‘ proportion is so broken, unity dissolved, 
harmony confounded, that the whole body must be dismembered ’; 
even the captivation of splendid speech was a spell to lure men to 
idleness and vain dreams and rob them of their manhood. 

One possible answer was to say to the critic quite simply, ‘ Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale? ’; to confess that the purpose was to entertain and to invite 
the disapproving to stay away. In the following century this would 
be possible, but it was not possible in the 1580s: the didactic tradition 
of English drama was too strong, and furthermore it was sensed that 
the surest way to the favour of the authorities was to persuade 
them that the theatre was healthy in its effects. Lodge, who replied 
to Gosson in his Defence of Poetry, Music and Sta^e Plays {1579). took 
the general Humanist standpoint suggested in his title. He pro¬ 
duced the traditional arguments for the divine inspiration of poetry 
and reminded the critics of the respected place held by allegory in all 
mediaeval literature. Tragedy, with its instructive stories of the fall 
of princes, warns us against the crimes which can bring prosperity 
headlong to disaster; and for comedy he claimed that it rebukes 
vice through pleasurable imitation of the ways of men, quoting 
Cicero’s celebrated justification of it as ‘ imitatio vitae, specfiluni 
consuetudinis, et imago virtutis ’. To the question how spectators 
could be expected to take profit from the exhibition of so much 
villainy he answered with Plutarch that ‘ those of judgment can 
from the same flower suck honey with the bees, from whence the 
spiders take their poison *: which is possibly true but docs not temper 
the anxiety of those who would redeem even spiders from the 
infirmities to which their flesh is liable, and spiders rather than 
bees have been at all times the principal object of Puritan concern. 

In Elizabethan controversy a good text was felt to score several 
points, and the theatre’s apologists made use of tags from classical 
and Renaissance writers as sedulously as the Puritans cited the 
fulminations of the Christian Fathers. Two lines from Horace’s 
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Ars Poetica were particularly serviceable, since they suggested that 
the player who amused his auditors would do them more good than 
the homilist who merely lectured them: 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile Julciy 

Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 

But while it is true that Horace and Cicero in their time, and More 
and Erasmus and Ascham in theirs, acknowledged the social benefits 
of good plays and good acting, they had in mind a somewhat less 
extravagant sort of drama than the sort which was offered on 
Elizabethan stages in the eighties, and it by no means follows that 
they would have written in the same approving spirit of the works 
which Lodge was trying to defend. Their judgment would prob¬ 
ably have been as severe as that of Sidney, the pre-eminent Humanist 
of his age. He loved poetry, he applauded the classical doctrine of 
the exalting influence of great art, he believed that to instruct through 
pleasure was the best way to instruct; but he found contemporary 
drama the drab whose vulgar antics brought her fairer sisters into 
disrepute. 

Other writers attacked on a broader front, using—again, in imita¬ 
tion of their opponents—the artillery of personal abuse. Mincing 
Puritans and busybody magistrates were cruelly satirised in the very 
plays they were trying to suppress, and in many pamphlets they were 
represented as being merely the hirelings of the brothels and taverns 
whose custom was being attracted to the playhouses. The most 
spirited defence of the theatre appeared in Nashe’s Pierce Penniless 
(1592), a dissection in allegorical form of all the follies and abuses 
which presented themselves at that particular moment to a mind 
naturally censorious. Nashe shows how each in turn of the seven 
deadly sins has won disciples in contemporary England, and, some¬ 
what surprisingly, the theatre is presented as an influence likely to 
defeat the macliinations of Sloth. For the enemy of Sloth is 
emulation, and it is at the theatre that men are stirred to emulate 
great deeds. The long Elizabethan peace has left our martial spirits 
dangerously unoccupied, and 

there is a certain waste of the people for whom tliere is no use but war: 
and these men must have some employment still to cut them off. ... If 
tlicy have no service abroad, they will make mutinies at home. Or if the 
affairs of state be such, as cannot exliale all tliese corrupt excrements, it is 
very expedient that they have some light toys to busy their heads withal, 
cast before them as bones to gnaw upon, which may keep them from 
having leisure to intermeddle with higher matters. 
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To this effect the policy of plays is very necessary, howsoever some 
shallow-brained censurers (not the deepest searchers into the secrets of 
government) mightily oppugn them. 

In the afternoon people with time to spend will devote themselves to 
pleasure: there is no stopping them; and of drinking, dicing, 
whoring or playgoing, playgoing is clearly the least harmful. But 
Nashe w^l go further than that: playgoing is more than an imioccnt 
recreation, it is * a rare exercise of virtue 

First, for the subject of them (for the most part) it is borrowed out of 
our English chronicles, wherein our forefathers’ valiant acts (that have 
lain long buried in rusty brass and worm-eaten books) are revived, and 
they themselves raised from the grave of oblivion, ana brought to plead 
their aged honours in open presence: than wliich, what can be a sharper 
reproof to these degenerate effeminate days of ours? 

How would it have joyed brave Talbot' (the terror of the French) to 
think that after he had lain two hundred years in his tomb, he should 
triumph again on the stage, and have Iiis bones new embalmed with the 
tears of ten thousand spectators (at several times), who in the tragedian 
that represents his person imagine they behold him fresh bleeding. . . . 

In plays, all cozenages, all cunning drifts overgilded with outward 
holiness, all stratagems of war, all the cankerworms that breed on the rust 
of peace arc mostuvely anatomized. They show the ill-success of treason, 
the fall of hasty climbers, the wretched end of usurpers, the misery of civil 
dissension, and how just God is evermore in punisliing of murder. . . . 
They are sour pills of reprehension, wrapped up in sweet words. Where¬ 
as some petitioners of the Council against them object they corrupt the 
youth of the city, and withdraw prentices from their work . . . some of 
them . . . never come abroad, but they arc in danger of undoing. 
And as for corrupting them when they come, that’s false; for no play 
they have encourageth any man to tumults or rebellion, but lays before 
such the lialtcr and the gallows; or praiseth or approveth pride, lust, 
whoredom, prodigality or drunkenness, but beats tiicm down utterly. 
As for the lundrance of trades and traders of the city by tliem, that is an 
article foisted in by the vintners, alewives, and victuallers, who surmise, 
if there were no plays, they should have all the company that resort to 
them lie boozing and beer-bathing in their houses every afternoon. 

All that happened, then, was that each side gave an exactly 
contrary account of the same facts. The circumstances of the dis¬ 
cussion compelled it to be largely superficial, to revolve interminably 
around the issue whether plays improved or injured the people s 
welfare, when it might have been coming to grips with the question 
whether Elizabethan plays were good art or bad art. Not that the 

* A reference to the pc^ularity of a recent play about the French wars of Henry VI, 
pouibly the First Part of Shakespeare’s trilogy. 

H 
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parties were ever likely to find a common basis for discussion, still 
less a point of agreement, for the difference that divided them was not 
reconcilable. It is extremely difficult for the man who is responsive 
to the spell of the theatre to stand outside the question and identify 
himself with the mind which regards that spell as essentially per¬ 
nicious ; and on the other hand, it is just as hard for the man whose 
bones mistrust all manifestations of secular art to look upon the 
theatre even as an innocent recreation, still less as an inspiration to 
virtue. Thus we look in vain, throughout this stage of the contro¬ 
versy, for any reasoned criticism of the Elizabethan drama, for any 
statement which will tell us what it was really like—apart, of course, 
from Sidney’s, and he was outside the struggle: he was not hostile 
to drama in itself, but he wished it to be other than it was in his own 
time. The aims of the documents we have been considering were 
purely propagandist. For anything in the nature of aesthetic 
criticism we have to depend mainly on scraps of information 
supplied by the dramatists themselves. Sharpening their critical 
faculties upon each other’s imperfections, they were gradually 
evolving an empirical theory of drama ^ which denounced bom¬ 
bastic and exaggerated diction, the irrelevant ‘ gagging * of clowns, 
and the melodramatic excesses of the plays of revenge; but even 
of this there was comparatively Httle until the players had defeated 
the Puritans and were secure under the patronage of the Crown. 

This came about much more rapidly than the Puritans liked, for 
once the government had seen the necessity to take action, it was not 
long in establisliing its authority at the expense of the magistrates. 
Two steps were decisive. First, in 1581 a commission firom the 
Privy Council appointed the Master of the Revels to be supervisor 
of stage performances throughout the realm, thus making a royal 
official responsible for the subject-matter of all plays. Secondly, in 
1583, when the Corporation was making strenuous efforts to close 
the inns to the players and to interfere in the Middlesex and Surrey 
suburbs, the Council issued a warrant for the formation of a special 
company, to be known as the Queen’s Men, composed of most of 
the leading actors from the existing companies, and furthermore 
persuaded the Corporation to give it authority to play in the City 
inns during the winter. Here was a plain hint to the Corporation 

' For instance, in the Induction to the anonymous A Warning to Fair Women 
(published in 1599). where the conventional mechanics of the ‘ revenge ’ play are 
held up to ridicule; in Hamlet’s advice to the Players; in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, which good-humouredly burlesques the citizen-romances written to appeal 
to the municipal pride of Londoners; or in the numerous Prologues and Inductions 
in which Jonson rebukes every sort of drama but his own. 
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that Her Majesty meant to have her solace; and thereafter the 
players were reasonably sure of their position, despite the continued 
efforts of the City magistrates to find occasion for thwarting them. 
Such occasions were not infrequent, for the players were not always 
wise and Burbage in particular gave ofience by his violence and 
quarrelsomeness. In 1584 the Corporation managed to secure a 
temporary inhibition after a Whitsuntide riot by the apprentices. 
A few years later the theatres foohshly involved themselves in the 
Marprelate controversy, but it was Lyly and the Boys of St. Paul s, 
not the professionals, who suffered the severest penalties. When 
Lord Strange’s Men defied a prohibition from the Corporation 
against playing in the City at this time, some of them were im¬ 
prisoned; but on the whole the players weathered this crisis better, 
perhaps, than they deserved. The long prohibition during the 
plague years, 1592-4, gave heated tempers time to cool, and it was 
not until the Puritan Lord Cobham became Lord Chamberlain for a 
brief period between July 1596 and March 1597 that the City 
went again on to the attack. It was during tliis period that Burbage 
was refused permission to open liis new theatre in Blackfriars; 
and the magistrates won a still more substantial victory when they at 
length and finally denied the players the use of the inns in winter. 
The accursed t hin g had at last been banished from the confines of the 
City. 

A few months later a serious incident which called for the direct 
intervention of the Privy Council seemed likely to enable the Puri¬ 
tans to extirpate it from the suburbs as well. In July 1597 the re¬ 
organised Pembroke Company, which had lately opened at the 
Swan, put on a comedy byjonson and Nashe called The Isle of Dogs. 
The government ordered all copies of the text to be destroyed and 
the play has not survived, but apparently it gave ofience by satirising 
eminent persons in too transparent a disguise. The authorities were 
furious, and although Nashe escaped, Jonson and two of the actors 
were sent to prison. It seemed to the Lord Mayor and his Corpora¬ 
tion that they might turn the government’s displeasure to their final 
advantage, and they accordingly petitioned the Council for the 
‘ present stay and final suppressing ’ of the theatres. Their letter 
summarised all the objections which they liad been patiently sub¬ 
mitting for twenty-five years: 

Wc have signified to your Honours many times heretofore the great 
inconvenience which wc find to grow by the common exercise of stage- 
plays. Wc presumed to do, as well in respect of tlic duty we bear 
towards her Highness for the good government of this licr city, as for 
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conscience sake, being persuaded (under correction of your Honours’ 
judgment) that neither in polity nor in religion are they to be suffered in 
a Christian commonweals, specially being of that frame and matter as 
usually they are, containing nothing but profane fables, lascivious matters, 
cozening devices, and scurrilous behaviours, which are so set forth as that 
they move wholly to imitation and not to the avoiding of those faults and 
vices which they represent. 

In detail, plays were said to be * a special cause of corrupting their 
youth since they ‘ impress the very quality and corruption of 
manners wliich they represent, contrary to the rules and art pre¬ 
scribed for the making of comedies even among the heathen, who 
used them seldom and at certain set times, and not all the year long 
as our manner is The playhouse, of course, was the meeting- 
place of every sort of evildoer, and it drew apprentices from their 
work and * all sorts of people from the resort unto sermons and 
other Christian exercises to the great hindrance of trades and pro¬ 
fanation of religion ’; and 

in the time of sickness it is found by experience that many, having 
sores and not yet heart-sick, take occasion hereby to walk abroad and to 
recreate themselves by hearing a play. Whereby otliers are infected, and 
themselves also many things miscarry. 

In the first heat of anger the Council actually ordered all the theatres 
to be pulled down. Their owners were to be instructed * forthwith 
to pluck doNvn quite the stages, galleries and rooms that are made for 
the people to stand in; and so to deface the same that they may not 
be employed again to such use *. There was no hurry to execute 
these orders, but for the remainder of the summer the unfortunate 
players had to tour or be idle. Then, as the angry shock produced 
by The Isle of Dogs began to wear off, the patrons began to intercede 
for their servants’ livelihood, and those whose duty it was to provide 
the Queen’s pleasures were put in mind that she would expect the 
usual round of plays during the Christmas festivities at court. In 
October the players were back in London and their houses re¬ 
opened. On the threshold of victory the Puritans were again 
frustrated and they had to wait until 1642 before they came so near 
to it again.^ 

The government took the opportunity offered in 1597 by a re¬ 
vision of the Tudor Poor Law to bring the players still more strictly 

^ They did, however, gain a minor point in 1606, when the Blasphemy Act was 
enacted ^for the preventing and avoiding of the great abuse of the Holy Name of 
God in stage plays Thenceforth the name of Jove was substituted for that of the 
Almighty. 
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within the statutes relating to vagabonds, and thus more directly 
under central control; and it was decided at the same time that 
henceforth only two professional companies should be licensed to 
perform in London, the Chamberlain’s and the Admiral’s, who 
thereby were tacitly acquitted of any responsibility for the in¬ 
discretion committed by Pembroke’s Men. Although this condition 
was not rigidly observed in practice, and possibly the government 
never really expected that it would be, it was renewed in 1600 when 
the Admiral’s Men with some difficulty won permission to build the 
Fortune. The government’s response to Alleyn’s appHcation for a 
hcence was more than usually vacillating and equivocal. At first the 
Council instructed the Middlesex magistrates to refuse the applica¬ 
tion, ‘ having heretofore given sufficient notice unto you of the great 
mislike Her Highness hath of these pubUc and vain buildings for such 
occasions that breed increase of base and lewd people and divers 
other disorders *; but after a renewed petition from the players 
and intervention by the Admiral and other important men, the 
Council allowed that, despite the manifest abuses which inseparably 
attend their performance, ‘ the use and exercise of such plays not 
being evil in itself may with a good order and moderation be 
suffered in a well governed estate, and . . . Her Majesty being 
pleased at some times to take delight and recreation in the sight and 
nearing of them, some order is fit to be taken for the allowance 
and maintenance, of such persons as are thought meetest in that kind, 
to yield Her Majesty recreation and delight ’. Accordingly two 
houses, and two only, were to be permitted; and in addition to the 
usual prohibitions on playing on the Sabbath, during Lent and in 
time of plague, ‘ it is likewise ordered that the two several companies 
of players, assigned unto the two houses allowed, may play each of 
them in their several houses twice a week and no oftener ’. 

It is never easy to know how strictly or for how long such 
regulations were observed. If the companies really were restricted 
to two performances a week, their financial loss must have been 
considerable and it is httlc wonder that they were alarmed at the 
competition of the boy players, then at the height of their new 
popularity. Henslowe s records show that whereas the Admiral s 
Men put on sixteen new plays in the first half of 1600, they put on 
only two between July and December: which suggests that for a 
time at least the new prohibition may have been effective. On the 
other hand, the Rose and the Curtain were soon in use again, and 
early in 1602 the Council sanctioned the formation of a new com¬ 
pany, drawn from Oxford’s and Worcester’s Men, to play at the 
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Boar’s Head. Moreover, the Chamberlain’s Men came unscathed 
through a crisis which might have cost some of them their heads. 
On 8 February 1601 the Earl of Essex raised a rebellion in the 
London streets; and Augustine Phillips, business manager of the 
Company, was summoned before the Privy Council to explain how 
it came about that on the day before the rising his fellows had 
presented at the Globe Shakespeare’s Richard //, a play whose theme 
was the deposition of a king. The Isle of DogSy which had caused so 
much agitation, was only a piece of topical jesting; this was a 
serious matter, affecting the internal peace of the country. But 
Phillips was able to convince the Council that when the players had 
accepted a payment from certain of Essex’s friends to revive this 
old piece from their repertoire, they had had no idea what was in 
the wind; and as a macabre token of royal forgiveness they were 
invited to play at court on the night before Essex was beheaded. 

On the accession of James the noble patrons were superseded and 
all the companies, both adults’ and boys’, were taken directly under 
royal control. The Chamberlain’s Men became the King s Men, 
licensed under letters patent from the Crown; by a similar arrange¬ 
ment the Admiral’s became Prince Henry’s Men and Worcester s 
became Queen Anne’s. Royal authority, already approximate, thm 
became both formal and absolute, and the players had won their 
long struggle for recognition. This did not mean that they had 
achieved an unfettered liberty to do as they pleased, for James was no 
more indulgent to criticism than Elizabeth had been, and since ^e 
players now tended to become more outspoken in their topicalities, 
he had larger opportunities for displaying his touchiness. Variom 
indiscreet plays brought trouble on their perpetrators, and when in 
1608 James was brought on to the stage in person and his mannerisms 
were ridiculed, and at the same time Chapman s Biron plays had 
provoked complaints from the French ambassador, the government 
imposed a general inhibition on all the companies and withdrew 
it only when a heavy fine had been paid in atonement. The players 
were vexed too by their old enemy, the plague, which made London 
almost uninhabitable in the first year of James’s reign and continued 
to be very severe tmtil 1609. They had, however, established their 
right to practise their profession—so long as they practised it soberly 
—in the knowledge that royal favour secured their status and pro¬ 
tected them from the maHce of the local authorities. With licences 
now freely and unconditionally granted, theatres and companies 
multiplied; and although the Puritans did not give up the fight, 
their heavy artillery diminished into a spasmodic sniping. 
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Thus ended a stage in the development of the English theatre 
during which the actor ceased to be a ‘ masterless man practically 
an outlaw, and became a licensed entertainer with the right to wear 
the King’s livery. Constitutionally, it was just another episode 
in the extension of royal control over the various forms of social 
activity; a circumstance which would one day turn out to be un¬ 
fortunate for the players, for the moment the Puritans possessed 
themselves of the machinery of government, they were able to close 
the theatres. From the critical viewpoint, the debate was largely 
abortive, since neither side recognised the validity of the other s 
premises, and the aim of each was rather to bid for public and 
official support than to overthrow the opposition by reasoned 
argument. Historically, however, the conflict was of the greatest 
interest and importance. For although it now seems strange that 
Shakespeare should have needed to feel ashamed of his profession 
of the theatre, or that Romeo and Juliet and Henry IV and Twelfth 
Night should have been written amid rancour and hostility and 
regarded by thousands of contemporaries as the worthless offerings 
of idolatry, yet these facts were significant in their time and made 
their mark upon the theatre and those who wrote for it. On the 
other hand, we should not assume that the long jar with the Puritans 
was altogether a misfortune for the Elizabethan stage. In several of 
the issues which they contested the Puritans gained tlie victory: 
in the end they managed to stop the use of inns, although this was of 
small consequence once the players were able to build as many 
theatres as they needed; they preserved Sunday from stage per¬ 
formances, and on the whole (there were years of exception) they 
preserved Lent; their endless lamentation about the misbehaviour 
of audiences stung the theatre-managers into taking their own 
pohcc measures against the rougher elements. 

But the Puritan influence on the drama was subtler than that. It 
has sometimes been suggested that the Elizabethan theatre would 
have been more gracious if churchmen, both high and low, had 
been more hberal and accommodating in their policy towards it; 
that their patronage would have refined its crudities and elevated 
its tone. But patronage has an insidious way of enervating the 
object of its interest, and the probability is that the divines did the 
theatre more good by opposing it. Their unremitting opposition 
was, at least, a challenge, and something was lost to the drama when 
this opposition weakened under defeat. It kept alive too the 
didactic tradition of English drama, which had been steadily languish¬ 
ing as the sUge became more secular. In fact the Puritans achieved 
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the opposite of what they had intended, for their hostility was one of 
the vital factors in the general raising of the theatre’s standards 
during the last decade of the century, and therefore one of the factors 
which enabled it to flourish when it might have died. Although 
many Elizabethan and Jacobean plays were bad plays, and more 
were bad than were good, it needs only a little yeast to leaven the 
mass. Plays were written which could use with justice the standard 
phrases about the edifying effects of drama. No enemy of the 
theatre could honestly claim, for instance, that the impact of Faustus 
would persuade an onlooker that to sell his soul to the devil was to 
make a good bargain; for the horror of the deed and the awfulness 
of the penalty were so clearly shown to outweigh the somewhat 
infantile satisfactions which Faustus received from it. In the theatre, 
then, as in many other walks of life, Puritan seriousness was a tonic 
to the Elizabethan genius. Combining with the older classical 
strain, which demanded decorum, good example and a high sen¬ 
tentiousness, it helped to discipline the extravagances of a frankly 
popular and potentially demoralising form of entertainment. 

The Puritans failed, too, just where the academic critics failed: they 
could not clip the wings of Elizabethan fancy. We have frequently 
met with the complaint that the theatre’s weakness for fabulous 
and romantic adventures, its sacrifice of die sacred facts of history to 
tawdry histrionic effect, vitiated its pretence of teaching by good 
examples. To this complaint apologists like Lodge and Nashe had 
offered only the limp excuse that incidents did not matter so long as 
the moral was sternly underlined in the last Act, an argument which 
made small impression on anybody. But it would have been 
calamitous if the failure to reply adequately to the Puritan case had 
been allowed to curb that freedom of fancy which, for all its im¬ 
probabilities, was one of the glories ofEhzabethan drama. Rational 
criticism will make little of the plot of King Lear and is likely to 
decide that it is a foolish fond story of a foolish fond old man. 
Again, Hamlet contains all, and more, of the ingredients which 
Gosson contemptuously identified as * the argument of tragedies , 
namely, ‘ wrath, cruelty, incest, injury, murder, either violent by 
sword or voluntary by poison ’; stripped to its bare framework, the 
plot is a fantastic compound of melodramatic incidents. Yet, 
although the play may not proclaim any clearly-defined moral, it 
can scarcely be held, as the Puritans would hold it, to encourage its 
auditors to a like violence; rather does it purify the mind of the 
passions which incline men to these disorders. In other words, 
the quality which can transform base materials into inspiring 
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examples is the quality of art. Inferior workmanship can make 
nothing of the finest materials, however honest the intent, but the 
artist can fashion beauty from whatever Ues to his hand. The test, 
therefore, lies not in the externals of theme and plot but in the poet s 
controlling vision; and once they felt themselves free of the obliga¬ 
tion to try to counter Puritan objections on ethical grounds, the 
dramatists were at pains to insist on this. The poet’s subject, as 
Chapman justly said, ‘ is not truth, but things like truth ’, and the 
spectator has no right to expect ‘ the authcntical truth of cither person 
or action. . . . Poor envious souls they are that cavil at truth s 
want in these natural fictions In the note to the Reader wliich he 
printed at the head of his Sophonisba Marston warned that ‘ I have 
not laboured in this poem, to tie myself to relate any thing as an 
historian, but to enlarge every thing as a Poet ’. The poet, more¬ 
over, need not bind his fancy to the things of every day. Ficta 
voluptatis causa sint proxima veris. He may tell, if he pleases, of 
‘ monsters and prodigious creatures that are not, as of the Arimaspi, 
of the Grips, the Pigmies, the Cranes ’: and liis vision may still be 
a true vision. 

During the first twenty-five years of Elizabeth’s reign the most 
important adult company was that of which her favourite the Earl of 
Leicester was patron. They played at court in the early years of the 
reign and regularly between 1572 and 1583, sharing the honours 
during this decade with the servants of the Earl of Sussex, who was 
then Lord Chamberlain. Among the other companies of wliich we 
have record at this time, touring tlie provinces, playing seasons in 
the London inns and occasionally summoned to court, were those 
belonging to Lord Rich, Sir Robert Lane, and the Earls of Lincoln, 
Warwick, Oxford, Worcester, Essex, and Hertford. Their number 
and the range of their activities show how firm a grip the drama 
already had upon the people, and how necessary it was that their 
status should i5e established, and their operations controlled, by a 
responsible authority. But in these early days * the judicious ’ held 
in higher esteem the choir-boys of the Chapel Royal, Windsor and 
St. Paul’s. The old tradition of musical and dramatic entertain¬ 
ments by the choristers was given new life in Elizabeth s reign by a 
succession of unusually able and enthusiastic Masters. At the 
Chapel Royal was Richard Edwards, Master from 1561 to 1566, 
author of Damon and Pythias and Palamon and Arcite, and after liim 
the long reign of William Himnis from 1566 to 1597; at Windsor 

^ From the Dedication to The Revenge of Dussy d'Atnbois. 
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Richard Farrant (1564-80), who was also Hunnis’s Deputy at the 
Chapel Royal; and at St. Paul*s Sebastian Westcott {1557-82) and 
after him Thomas Giles (1584-90). Under the direction and 
inspiration of these teachers the boys staged much more polished and 
varied entertainments than the adult companies were yet capable of; 
between 1558 and 1576 forty-six of the seventy-eight performances 
given at court were by the various boy companies. In 1576 
Farrant had the idea of admitting spectators to what he called 
rehearsals of the plays being prepared for the court, which meant in 
effect that the combined choirs now gave performances for a much 
wider, though still select pubUc. He acquired the refectory of the 
monastery in Blackfnars and adapted it as an indoor theatre; and 
although the Puritans naturally condemned his enterprise on ethical 
grounds, they could not object that his private theatre was guilty of 
the social disorders which they urged against the pubHc theatres and 
the inns. 

But the ascendancy of the boy companies was already passing. 
On Farrant’s death the management of the dramatic activities of the 
combined choirs passed eventually to Lyly, who no doubt would 
have made a success of it had not the owner of the property obtained 
legal authority to cancel the lease and forbid the further use of 
Blackfriars for dramatic performances. Thereafter the Children of 
the Chapel Royal did not play again at court for seventeen years. 
Lyly then took charge of the Chddren of St. Paul’s, who acted in 
their own singing-school, but they were suppressed in 1590 after 
he had involved them in the Marprelate controversy. Thus it was 
not until the turn of the centtiry that the competition of the boy 
players rose again to threaten the adult companies. 

At the same time the professional theatre was beginning to 
organise itself. The building of permanent playhouses in London 
led at once to an increase in the number of adidt compames; and 
with a heavy financial stake in their new houses the professionals 
rapidly raised the taste and quality of their entertainments. The 
change was reflected at once in the court records: in the seven years 
following the building of the Theatre the adults appeared thirty-nine 
times before the Queen, the boys seventeen times. In the eighties, 
with the University Wits to write for them and challenge the pre¬ 
eminence of Lyly, and the newly-formed Queen’s Men winning the 
prestige bom of royal favour, they easily held their favour at court 
and, furthermore, began to attract a new and more judicious class of 
spectator to the pubHc theatres. 

When Shakespeare came to London, the Queen’s Men were the 
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outstanding professional company. Between 1583 and 1590 they 
gave twenty-one of the thirty adult performances chosen for the 
court, and their rivals, deprived of many of their best actors, broke 
up, or amalgamated, or spent most of the year on the hard trail of 
the provincial towns. On their formation the Queen’s Men were 
chosen by the Master of the Revels from the leading players of the 
existing companies. There were twelve of them entitled to wear 
the badge and hvery of the Queen, an impressively large number for 
those days. Famous players among them in the brief ten years of 
their existence as a London company were Robert Wilson, also a 
playwright, and John Laneham, who both came from Leicester s 
Men; Knell and Bentley, whom Nashe in Pierce Penniless bracketed 
with Alleyn and Tarleton as the glories of the contemporary stage; 
the brothers Dutton; John Singer, later a member of the Admiral s 
Company; and the acrobat John Symons, a performer of many 
allegiances, whose ‘ activities * were for many years one of the most 
popular of London’s diversions.^ 

But the real strength of the Company was the genius of Richard 
Tarleton. The story goes that as he was tending his father s pigs 
in his native Shropshire, Tarleton one day fell into conversation with 
a servant of the Earl of Leicester, and made such a comic impression 
by his repartee and quickness of wit that before long he found 
himself installed at court as the Queen’s jester. Our Tarleton , 
Fuller wrote in his Worthies^ ‘ was master of his Faculty. When 
the Queen was out of humour, ‘ he would un-dumpish her at his 
pleasure ’; courtiers used him as * their Usher to prepare their 
advantageous access unto her. In a word, he told the Queen more 
of her faults than most of her Chaplains, and cured her melancholy 
better than all of her physicians.’ ^ On the stage he was equally 
master of the situation. In physical feature he had that sort of 
ughness which, if the blemishes blend felicitously, can be turned to 
comic account. He was almost a dwarf, with curly hair, a squint, a 
flat nose and something of a hump; and he heightened the ludicrous 
effect of his natural appearance by wearing the traditional costume 
of the simpleton, coming on to the stage * like a rogue, in a foul 
shirt without a band, and in a blue coat with one sleeve, his stockings 
out at the heels, and his head full of straw and feathers ’, and equipped 
with the appropriate ‘ properties ’ of his kind, the pipe and tabor, a 

^ Knell, Laurence Dutton and Symons were not among the original twelve 
mcinbcrs. They joined later. • j i- 

* There were limits, however, even to the licence which Tarleton cnioyed. For a 
time the Queen suspended him for the • impudent and unseasonable liberty * of 
jesting at the power and wealth of the Earl of Leicester. 
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great bag by his side, and a strong bat in his hand *. Tarleton 
belonged essentially to English music-hall, whose conventions he did 
much to create. He was the individualist, the solo turn making a 
direct and intimate appeal to the audience; always himself whatever 
the role the plot assigned to him, but rich in extemporal wit and the 
happy knack of coming rhymes. Like the Morality Vices whom he 


succeeded on the stage, he had a way of stealing the play and per¬ 
verting the dramatist's intention, and he gave the clown’s part an 
ascendancy in the drama which was a hindrance to those who 


wanted to create and preserve a tragic mood; but contemporary 
records leave no doubt of the man’s wide and original talent and his 


personal likeableness. If, as is generally believed, he played the part 
of ‘ Mouse ’ in the popular comedy of Mucedorus, it is a good 
example of his ability to bring a trivial tale to success by his inventive 
personality. Although the Queen’s Men had three serious actors of 
repute in Wilson, Knell and Bentley, it was Tarleton, in his threefold 
capacity as comedian, playwright and musician, who held the 
Company together and assured its prestige.^ 

In the autumn of 1588, while London was still celebrating the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, he died, and the fortunes of his 
Company died with him. The engagement of John Symons, with 
his very different sort of talent, did not compensate for the loss of 
Tarleton; nor was Greene, on whom the Company now largely 
depended for their plays, as successful as the dramatists employed by 
their rivals. Finally, they committed the folly of taking sides in the 
Marprelate dispute and earned the displeasure of the government. 
In the Christmas festivities of 1591-2 they appeared only once at 
court, and in the following year not at all; and although they were 
the only company to play before the Queen in 1593-4, it was for 
the last time. After a season of nine days with Sussex’s Men at the 
Rose in April 1594, they finally disappeared from the annals of the 
London theatre; thereafter they played only in the provinces. But 
in their short existence the Company had an important place in 
stage history, for they were the first professional company to main¬ 
tain any real coherence of policy, organisation and personnel, 
pointing the way to the two great troupes which came after them. 
Ten years is not a long time, but hitherto no other company had kept 
a consistent identity for even so long, still less succeeded in holding 
the favour of London audiences for such a time. Although they did 


^ Probably he was the * pleasant Willy * of Spenser’s Tears of the Muses ; and 
the audience may have been meant to think of him when Hamlet mused over the 
skull of Yorick, see note p. 262. 
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not make any particular playhouse characteristically their own—there 
are records of Tarleton’s having acted at the Theatre, the Curtain, 
the Bell, the Bull, the Bel Savage—the Queen’s Men do not appear 
to have spent much time out of London during these ten years, 
whereas rival companies went on tour for long periods. Again, 
although there was a certain amount of coming and going among 
the members, the Queen’s Men were much firmer in their allegiance 
than Elizabethan actors had formerly been, and altogether their brief 
history reveals a disciphne and a corporate spirit previously unknown 
in the professional theatre. 

The period from 1590 to 1594, when the Queen’s Men were in 
decline and other companies were struggUng to take their place, is 
the most complicated period in the story of the Elizabethan stage. 
Yet it has been more closely studied than any other period, for it was 
during these few years that Shakespeare somehow rose to fame as a 
playwright and to respected membership of the foremost Company 
of the day. In 1590 he was, so far as the scanty evidence goes, 
unknown; for if he was already in London and already beginning 
to attract attention to himself, no record of it has survived. Yet by 
September 1592 he was sufficiently well known for Greene to parody 
a line from one of his plays and to sec in his skill and versatility a 
threat to the race of scholar-dramatists.^ The consequences of 
Greene’s bitter outburst show that Shakespeare already had powerful 
friends and was not unknown outside the little world of the theatre. 
For the ‘ letter written to divers play-makers, is offensively by one or 
two of them taken ’: cither Shakespeare protested on his own 
account or, as is perhaps more likely, his friends protested for liim; 
and Henry Chcttle, who had printed Greene s miscellaneous papers 
without paying much heed to their contents, hastened to make 

amends. He had now met Shakespeare, he said, and liad found his 

demeanour no less civil than he excellent in the quality he professes. 
Besides, divers of worship have reported his uprightness of dealing, 
which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, that 
approves his Art.’ ^ In other words, people of some eminence had 
gone to the trouble of informing Chcttle that, so far as Shakespeare 
was concerned, he had made a fool of himself. In 1593 ^''d 1594 
Shakespeare printed liis two ovidian poems, Kenws and Adonis and 
The Rape of Lucrece, and dedicated them to the Earl of Southampton, 
who presumably was one of the ’ divers of worship who had 

* See page 91. 

* From the Epistle to Kind-Heart’s Dream, publislied in December 159^* 
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interested themselves on his behalf. Finally, on 15 March 1595 
payment was made to * William Kempe, William Shakespeare, and 
Richard Burbage, servants to the Lord Chamberlain * for per¬ 
formances at court the previous Christmas: which means that by 
this time Shakespeare had become one of the principal members of 
his Company. That is all the actual evidence ^ of his rise from 
obscurity, but from the tangled history of the acting companies 
during these years we may try to conjecture what plays he wrote and 
for whom he wrote them. 

By 1590 many of the older companies had broken up ^ and new 
combinations were being formed. During the next few years the 
most successful of these new combinations was one which centred 
round the impressive personality of Edward Alleyn. In the autumn 
of 1589 two rising Companies, the Admirafs^ Men and Lord 
Strange’s ^ Men, were forbidden the use of the City inns, probably 
for the seemingly inevitable indiscretion of fanning the Marprelate 
controversy by ill-judged participation; and certain members of the 
two Companies evaded the ban by amalgamating and going to play 
at James Burbage’s Theatre outside the boundaries. There they 
were joined by some of the Queen’s Men, now rapidly in decline, 
and also by one or two members of Lord Hunsdon’s Company. 
Although most of the members came from Strange’s Men and the 
combination is usually known by his name, the real strength of the 
new Company lay in the acting genius and organising ability of 
Alleyn, who was, and always remained, an Admiral’s man. This 
coalition lasted until 1594. Alleyn had already bought out several of 
liis former colleagues, and during these years the Admiral’s Men, at 
least as a London Company, were embodied almost entirely in him¬ 
self and he had the disposal of their plays, properties and apparel. 
With these resources added to the stocks and repertoire of Strange s 
Men, the new combination overshadowed its rivals and was chosen 
to play at the court much more often than any otlier company. 
In the spring of 1591 Alleyn quarrelled with Burbage and the 
Company moved from the Theatre to the Rose, thus acquiring the 

^ Possibly he was alluded to in an unimportant work, Wilhbie His Ai'isa, published 
in September 1594, v. Chambers, I 568-9, II 191. 

* Warwick’s players dissolved on the Earl’s death in 1590. Leicester’s Men 
accompanied him to the Netherlands in 1585 and they do not seem to have effectually 
rc-cstaDlishcd themselves on his return. On his death, in 1588, they separated and 
drifted into other companies. 

® Sir Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham (1536-1624), became Lord High 
Admiral in 1585 and commanded the fleets which defeated the Spanish Armada. 

* Sir Ferdinand© Stanley, Lord Strange {1559-94), succeeded his Ather as Earl of 
Derby on 25 September 1593. 
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financial backing and business acumen of Henslowc, who became 
their manager.^ Henslowe’s share of the receipts was half the 
takings of the galleries, and early in 1592 he began to record in his 
invaluable Diary the title of the play performed each day and the 
sum due to himself from the takuigs; from which we are able to 
discover what plays were performed, and how often, and how 
successful each of them was in terms of the box office.^ 

On 19 February 1592 the Alleyn-Strange Company opened a most 
successful season at the Rose. Playing six days a week for some 
eighteen weeks,® they presented twenty-three different plays and 
gave in all 105 performances. The season came to an abrupt end on 
23 June, when, as the result of anti-ahen riots in Southwark, the 
authorities ordered the theatres to close until Michaelmas. Although 
Alleyn’s Company were exempted from the ban to the extent of 
being permitted to play three times a week at Newington Butts, 
the privilege did them little good; for within a few days London 
was in the grip of a visitation of the plague which was scarcely 
relaxed for the next two years.^ It was a difiicult hour for the 
players. If they stayed on in London, vainly hoping for the plague 
to ie away, they risked unemployment and bankruptcy; if, on the 
other hand, they toured, they risked the ‘ division and separation 
which had dismembered the Queen’s Men once they had ventured 
into the provinces. The instinct of the more prominent actors was 
to stand their ground in London and wait for the plague to depart, 
since the hazards of touring, both for their personal reputations 
and for the cohesion of their companies, were too severe to be 
lightly undertaken. In the absence of precise records, we may 
assume that this is what many of them did. It is, however, only an 
assumption, for in 1592, as in previous years, there were companies 
touring in the livery of Lord Strange and the Admiral, sometimes 
together, sometimes independently, sometimes in association with 
other provincial troupes, and since the records do not name tlie 
actors, we carmot know who was in London and who was not. 
Sir Edmund Chambers believes ** that a Company wliich came into 
existence in 1592 in the badge of the Earl of Pembroke® was 

* In October 1392 Alleyn married Hcnslowc^s step-daughter* Joan Woodward. 
The partnership between AUcyn and Henslowc lasted for nearly twenty-five years* 
until Hcnslowe's death. 

* This term originates from the boxes in which the audience put the coins for 
admission. 

* Thus they played through Lent, but this was not usual. 

* There were 11,500 deaths between March and December 1392* and 10*000 ui 1393» 

‘ Biz. St. II 121. 

* Henry Herbert* second Earl of Pembroke (i334“i6oi). 
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composed mainly of members of Alleyn’s London Company who 
could not afford to remain idle during the long months of plague. 
For those who stayed in London there was some mitigation before 
the end of the year. The plague relaxed sufficiently for Alleyn’s 
Company to give twenty-six performances at the Rose between 
29 December and the end of January. That Christmas they gave 
three performances at court, and two were given by the new Pem¬ 
broke Company, who seem at about this time to have hired 
Marlowe, Kyd and perhaps Shakespeare to write for them. 

Plague descended again at the end of January 1593, and except for 
a short period in midwinter the London theatres were not open 
again until the spring of the following year. In this extremity even 
the foremost members of the profession were forced to take to the 
road. A warrant from the Privy Council dated 6 May 1593 
authorised ‘ Edward Alleyn, servant to the right honourable the 
Lord High Admiral, William Kempe, Thomas Pope, John Heminges, 
Augustine Phillips and George Bryan, being all one company, 
servants to our very good Lord the Lord Strange * to ‘ exercise their 
quahty of playing comedies, tragedies and such like in any other 
cities, towns and corporations where the infection is not *. They 
toured until the end of the year, their travels taking them to many 
of the cities also visited by Pembroke’s players and by the groups— 
groups distinct from Alleyn’s—bearing the names of Strange and 
the Admiral. This time they were not able to take advantage of the 
alleviation of the plague at Christmas. The Queen’s Men were the 
only Company to appear at court that season, and from 26 December 
to 6 February the Rose was occupied by Sussex’s Men,^ who also 
had been in the provinces for the greater part of 1593. These two 
Companies played a short season together at the Rose from i to 
9 April 1594. 

The casing of the plague in the spring of 1594 allowed a gradual 
return to more normal conditions. Alleyn seems to have decided to 
revive the Admiral’s Men as a separate London Company, and they 
opened at the Rose on 14 May. After three days a brief recurrence 
of plague forced them to close, and they are next heard of playing a 
joint season with the Chamberlain’s Men (formerly Strange s) at 
Newington Butts from 5 to 15 June. It is probable that on this 
occasion the two Companies retained their separate identity, giving 
alternate performances. The season was not a success, Henslowe s 
receipts averaging only 9^. a performance, and at its close the two 

^ Sir Henry RadclifTc, fourth Earl of Sussex (1530-93). Companies of this sort 
lacked cohesion, and the players did tiot long survive the ^rl’s death. See page 203. 
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Companies finally parted. The Admiral’s Men moved at once to 
the Rose, and although there is no actual evidence, it is likely that the 
Chamberlain’s soon opened at the Theatre. 

We have now to try to decide what part Shakespeare played in 
these complicated events. We have to remember that the only 
evidence available to us is the angry complaint of Greene that an 
actor had dared to turn dramatist, followed by Chettle s corrobora¬ 
tive admission of his excellence in the quality of acting and his 
‘ facetious grace in writing ’. We know, then, that by the end of 
1592 Shakespeare was a professional actor who had already made 
some reputation as a playwright; the fact that Chettle had not 
previously heard of him may be discounted, for Chettle had not 
previously heard of Marlowe either. What we do not know is 
when he began his career in London, for which company he acted, 
for which company he wrote his plays, or even which of liis plays 
he had written by the summer of 1594. By the end of that year he 
was an established member of the Chamberlain s Men, and he 
remained with them for the rest of his working life. On the other 
hand, his name does not appear in any of the theatrical records of the 
period we have been examining. He was not in the cast of The 
Seven Deadly Sins, a play acted by the Alleyn-Strange Company in 
about 1590; he was not in the warrant to travel issued in May 
^593» Hor was he mentioned in the surviving correspondence written 
by Alleyn to his wife and to Hcnslowe during this tour; the records 
refer by name to seventeen men associated with Alleyn s Company 
during these years, and he is not among them. Yet nearly all the 
principal members of the Chamberlain’s Men when the Company 
reorganised itself in 1594 had previously been associated with 
Strange’s Men, and on this ground alone we should expect to find 
that Shakespeare too had played with them at some time during 
these years. If, again, we try another approach and enquire which 
Shakespearean plays were acted before the middle of I 594 i we find 
that Hcnslowe records only two with Shakespearean titles: Harey 
the vi*, first played by the Alleyn Company in March 1592, and 

Titus & Ondronicous first played by Sussex’s Men in January 1594; 
though possibly we should add a third, The Taming of a Shreiv, 
which was acted during the brief season at Newington Butts in 
June 1594. Of the other plays which for stylistic or other reasons 
arc generally regarded as early work— 2 and 5 Henry VI, Richard III, 
Comedy of Errors, and possibly Love's Labour s Lost and Tivo Gentle¬ 
men of Verona —there is no mention, or not by those titles. 

Various traditions surround Shakespeare’s career in the theatre, 
o 
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and most of them are as late in origin and as misleading as those 
which have grown up about his Stratford childhood. There is, for 
instance, the story of his having held horses outside the playhouse: a 
story which, according to the first man ^ to set it down in writing, 
‘ Sir William Davenant told Mr. Betterton, who communicated it 
to Mr. Rowe; Rowe told it Mr. Pope, and Mr. Pope told it to Dr. 
Newton . . . and from a gentleman, who heard it from him, *tis 
here related It tells of the needy youth from the provinces finding 
himself a friendless stranger in London and, * driven to the last 
necessity \ earning a few pence * by taking care of the gentlemen*s 
horses who came to the play *. But 

he became eminent even in that profession, and was taken notice of for 
his diligence and skill in it; he had soon more business than he himself 
could manage, and at last hired boys under him, who were known by the 
name of Shakespear*s boys. Some of the players accidentally convening 
with him, found him so acute, and master of so fine a conversation, that 
struck therewith, they . . . recommended him to the house. 

The story was accepted, and even embellished, by Dr. Johnson. 
Malone, on the other hand, reported a persistent stage-tradition 
that ‘ his first office in the theatre was that of Call-boy, or prompter’s 
attendant If it were not so difficult to suppose Shakespeare ever 
to have been as naive, as much at a loss, as these stories imply, there 
is no reason why either of them should not have been substantially 
true. As with all the tales in the Shakespeare legend, each man will 
accept or reject them according to his subjective opinion of the sort 
of man Shakespeare must have been, and if anyone pleases to 
imagine Shakespeare, at the age of about twenty-five, as leader and 
organiser of a gang of horse-holders, he is welcome to his fancy. 
Chambers believes ^ that he began to be a professional playwright in 
about 1591, and to be an actor not more than a year before that. 
Greene’s attack on Shakespeare proves that 2 and 5 Henry VI were 
written before September 1592. But the theatres closed on 23 June, 
and neitlier of these plays was acted in the Rose season which began 
on 19 February; which means that if they were written for London 
performance by Strange’s Men, they were written, at the latest, 
before 1592, but not very long before 1592 or Greene’s famous 
misquotation from Part 3 would have been meaningless. 

Where all is so uncertain, no theory can be put forward as more 
than a hopeful conjecture; it may indeed be that, as some critics 
believe, Shakespeare began to write plays for the London theatre at 

* Robert Shicls, in 1753. > iv.S. I 59. 
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about the same time as Marlowe, or that he had no hand, or very 
little, in any of the three Parts of Henry VI. But it seems likeliest 
that in the capacity of a ‘ hired man acting small parts and possibly 
doing menial jobs about the playhouse, he attached himself to the 
Alleyn-Strange Company soon after it was formed. In due course 
it came to be known that the new recruit had some aptitude for 
poetry and the making of plays. Maybe he had a play or two in his 
pocket when he joined the Company, a version, perhaps, of that 
well-worn favourite, the Menaechmi of Plautus, just the sort of subject 
to attract a young man of mildly scholarly attributes. Or possibly 
his career began in the humblest way, with the writing of an 
additional speech or the revision of a scene for someone else’s play, 
with the sort of cobbling and patching that is always one of the 
theatre^s minor necessities. Unless, then, it was an early version of 
The Comedy of Errors, his first large undertaking was a two-part play 
about the Wars of the Roses. In the Folio this was labelled as 
2 and 5 Henry VI, but when the two parts were first printed,^ 
after the break-up of Pembroke's Company in 1593. they appeared 
separately as The First Part of the Contention betwixt the two famous 
Houses of York and Lancaster and The True Tragedy of Richard Duke 
of York, and in 1619 they were published together as The Whole 
Contention. How far these plays were Shakespeare’s original work, 
whether he worked with one or more collaborators, whether he 
merely re-shaped and adapted a text already in the possession of the 
Company, are questions beyond the reach of certainty.^ As a 
further complication, the plays were revived at a later date by the 
Chamberlain’s Men, probably after the success of Henry IV and 
Henry V, and the Folio text may contain various changes and 
additions made by Shakespeare then. But the evidence of Greene, 
together with the fact that the plays were printed in the First Folio, 
compels us to assume that Shakespeare’s was the principal hand in all 
the versions tliat have survived. 

The success of these plays, to wliich Greene reluctantly testified, 
presumably caused the Company to invite the aspiring dramatist 
to produce another play on the same theme. On 3 March 1592 
they acted Henry VI at the Rose. It was the twelfth performance of 
the season. For the previous eleven performances Henslowe’s 
receipts had averaged 235. 6d.\ on 3 March he took i6s. Sd. 


^ In a shortened and imj^rfcct version which differed from the Folio text, v. 
Chambers, IV.S. I 281-5. They were 13 ad Quartos. 

• TTiey are learnedly and entertainingly discussed by J. Dover Wilson in his 
Cambridge Edition of the three Parts of Henry VI. 
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True, it was the first time in the season that a new play had been 
offered, but Henry VI maintained its popularity to such an extent 
that it was given a further fourteen performances before the season 
ended in June, and Henslowe^s average takings were 40s. 6d, Further 
evidence of its popularity is supplied by Nashe, whose Pierce Penniless 
was registered for publication in August 1592* ^X^en he was 
searching in his mind for a play which would illustrate his thesis 
that the drama was a school of heroic virtue, he chose the piece 
about ‘ brave Talbot ’ which had lately been watched by * ten 
thousand spectators at least *. 

Now it is not certain that the play which Henslowe baldly 
recorded as ‘ Harey the vi ’ is the play which was printed for the 
first time in 1623 as Shakespeare’s 1 Henry VI; nor, if it was the same 
play, that Shakespeare wrote much of it or indeed any of it. His 
responsibility for any part of the trilogy has been challenged on the 
ground that it was not referred to in the Palladis Tamia of Francis 
Meres, published in 1598. This work reviewed the main achieve¬ 
ments of English literature since the time of Chaucer, and Meres 
mentioned by name, as well as the Sonnets and the two long poems, 
twelve of Shakespeare’s plays; but he did not include Henry VI. 
But, as Chambers points out, while the presence of a title in his list is 
evidence of considerable value, the absence of one has much less. 
Meres did not finish his University career until 1593, and the 
explanation may simply be that none of the Henry VI plays had been 
revived in London between 1593 and 1598. Again, Shakespeare’s 
authorship has been challenged because much in the plays is written 
in the ranting vein of Marlowe and his imitators. But nothing 
could be more natural than that a poetically-inclined beginner in the 
theatre should echo the master’s voice, and Shakespeare’s debt to 
Marlowe in his early work has never been denied. When doubts of 
this kind arise, it is safest to trust the editors of the First Folio, who 
knew their ‘ fellow * Shakespeare by long association with his mind 
and his work. Nor is it likely that Heminges and Condell accepted 
the trilogy as Shakespeare’s work simply because he made a number 
of revisions on the occasion of a revival by the Chamberlain s Men. 
These changes cannot have been extensive, for the style and tone of 
the plays are vastly different from the sort of thing which he was 
writing in, say, 1600. 

At the same time, Shakespeare’s hand is less surely evident in 
Part I than in the two later Parts. There arc signs of multiple 
authorship in Part i, and while it may be that Shakespeare had one or 
more collaborators in writing the play, it is more probable that he 
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was employed to revise and partly to re-write an existing work with 
the object of bringing it into closer relation with Parts 2 and 3. The 
Whole Contention has an independent unity in the theme of the Wars 
of the Roses and the rise of Richard of Gloucester; Part i, on the 
other hand, is a play about the loss of France. V/hat gives Part i a 
distinctively Shakespearean flavour is the reading of history it 
presents. Talbot is a typically English hero, compound of all the 
necessary military and political virtues; but his bravery is doomed 
to failure, partly because the country has still to expiate the sin of the 
House of Lancaster, and partly because his cause is undermined by 
treachery and division as the threat of civil war darkens the scene. 
These two themes gave a formal unity to Shakespeare s history 
plays.^ First, the usurpation of Henry Bolingbroke doomed the 
nation to pay the dreadful penalty of civil war and tyranny, until the 
Tudors ascended the throne as a sign that the guilt had been washed 
away and God’s true purpose for England might be revealed. 
Secondly, the cause that is weakened by disloyalty and dissension 
cannot hope to prosper; only if she is united within herself can 
England face the world in arms. This reading of history was not 
uncommon among educated men in the Elizabethan Age, but no 
writer presented it so intensely and pervasively as Shakespeare. The 
implication of these two themes gives a pattern to the muddled, 
heterogeneous ingredients of 1 Henry VI, linking it with The Con¬ 
tention ; and it strongly suggests that at some date—and an early date, 
or the themes would be more powerfully stated than they are the 

play passed through Shakespeare s hands. 

When, only a few days after the fifteenth performance of Henry VI 
at the Rose, the theatres were closed, there was no regular playing in 
London for nearly two years. Once more, we can only guess how 
Shakespeare occupied himself during this period. It has been 
suggested, for instance, that he may have travelled in North Italy, 
since so many of his subsequent comedies have Italian settings; 
but as their plots were nearly all borrowed from Italian novels and 
stories which were easily available to be read in England, this is a 
flimsy reason for supposing that he ever went abroad. Besides, his 
main interest at this time probably lay in poetry rather than in 
drama, and it is likely that with the closing of the theatres he devoted 
himself to writing—or at any rate to completmg—his two heroic 
poems. Venus and Adonis was entered in the Stationers Register in 
April 1593 and published in the same year. In his dedication to 
Southampton Shakespeare apologised for the defects of the first 

‘ See page 535. 
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heir of my invention ^ *, and promised * to take advantage of all idle 
hours, till I have honoured you -with some graver labour This 
graver labour was The Rape of Lucrece, wluch was registered in 
May of the following year. The dedication should be examined in 
fuU. 

The love I dedicate to your Lordship is without end: whereof this 
Pamphlet without beginning is but a superfluous Moiety. The warrant 
I have of your Honourable disposition, not the worth of my untutored 
Lines makes it assured of acceptance. What I have done is yours, what I 
have to do is yours, being part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my 
worth greater, my duty would show greater, meantime, as it is, it is 
bound to your Lordship; To whom I wish long life still lengthened with 
all happiness. 

There is, of course, a conventional language of dedications: the 
author must confess himself and his writing worthless and attach his 
only hope of immortaHty to his patron’s grace in accepting the 
wretched thing. While paying a due measure of respect to this 
convention, Shakespeare seems to be saying something more. His 
tone is much warmer and more confident than in the dedication to 
Venus and Adonis ; he is not pretending to intimacy, but he seems to 
be writing in the assurance of mutual acquaintance and respect. 
‘ Divers of worship *, we know, came to rescue him from the 
calumnies of Greene, and without some sort of relationship, with 
Southampton a common player could not have presumed to 
dedicate a poem to him. But by 1594 (‘ the warrant I have of your 
Honourable disposition ’) that relationship was plainly closer than 
it had been in 1593 : Shakespeare publicly declared that he knew by 
experience that he could count on Southampton’s favour, which 
was more than he had dared to say a year earUer. This does not 
necessarily mean that they were on such terms of friendship that 
Southampton must have been the golden boy of the Sonnets, but it 
docs support the theory that Sh^espeare had at this time some 
position in Southampton’s household. The position need not have 
been clearly defined, and it is probably arguing too much, from 
what is anyhow only an inference, to say ^at, Uke Florio, he was 
engaged as a tutor: one wonders, among other things, what a young 
actor-dramatist would have had to teach,^ and he is likely to have 
learned a great deal more than he was able to impart. Although the 

* By this remark he may have meant that the poem had been written, or drafted, 
some years previously, before he took to writing plays; or merely that it was his first 
work to be printed. 

* Certainly not the science of his craft. Shakespeare was never a theorist, and 
Elizabethan aesthetics were only embryonic. 
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air was heavy with poets lamenting that patronage was in decay 
and learning condemned to beggary, very many of them did in 
fact find refuge in noble households. Spenser found a patron in 
Leicester. Nashe in Sir George Carey, Donne in Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Marlowe and Chapman in Raleigh, while Jonson had a whole 
succession of patrons. The terms of the relationship were often 
loose and the writer was free to come and go much as he pleased; at 
few times in history has patronage in fact been so unexacting. The 
writer may not have been liberally rewarded in terms of salary, 
but he could count on being fed and housed, he could expect 
occasional gifts, and he was free to work for press or theatre if 
he chose. 

It was probably thus that Shakespeare served Southampton. 
Tradition comes forward with the story that he was generously 
rewarded for his service. Rowe names Sir W^illiam Davenant as his 
authority for the statement that Southampton once gave Shakespeare 
‘ a thousand Pounds, to enable him to go through with a Purchase 
which he had a mind to. A bounty very great, and very rare at 
any time, and almost equal to that profuse Generosity the present 
Age has shown to French Dancers and Italian Eunuchs. The 
bounty is so great and so rare, in fact, as to be incredible, for 
Southampton’s annual income can hardly have exceeded a thousand 
pounds. But the story may well be true in essence, and there is no 
reason why we should not suppose Southampton to have rewarded 
Shakespeare by giving him the money he needed to make himself a 

‘ sharer ’ in the Chamberlain’s Men. 

Although, then, in 1593 and ^594 Shakespeare was closely con¬ 
nected with Southampton, if not formally in his service, his poems 
were merely the work of his * idle hours and he did not entirely 
cease his connection with the theatre. The Quarto version of 
Titus Andronicus (1594) stated that the play had been acted by ‘ the 
Earl ofDcrby,^ Earl of Pembroke, and Earl of Sussex their Servants ’; 
The Taming of a Shrew (1594) and 3 Henry VI (1595). both Bad 
Quartos, similarly claimed to have been acted by Pembroke s Men. 
It has been assumed, therefore, that when the theatres closed in 
1592, he joined Pembroke’s Company as a dramatist and possibly 
as an actor also. Perhaps he toured with them in 1592 and played 
with them at court in the Christmas festivities. If, as Chambers 
supposes, the Pembroke Company consisted in the main of members 
of the Strange-Alleyn combination who organised themselves for 

‘ Derby’s Men here means Strange’s Men, who changed their name when their 
patron succeeded to the Earldom in I 593 - 
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the provinces, it is indeed probable that they were supplied with some 
of the play-books of the parent Company. The repertoires of the 
various groups touring under the names of Strange, the Admiral and 
Pembroke would have included some of the same plays, each 
adapted to the numbers and resources of the particular company. 
A result of the unusual amount of touring in 1592-4 is the existence 
of a great many shortened and sometimes inconsequential texts, 
most of them adapted from the versions played in London but some, 
perhaps, specially composed for provincial performance. This was 
work which Shakespeare was well fitted to perform. As an adapter 
we probably see him working in The Taming of the Shrew, The 
play which was printed in 1594 as The Taming of a Shrew differs 
substantially fi'om Shakespeare’s play, which was not printed until 
1623. It is now generally thought that both were versions of a 
lost source-play based on Gascoigne’s Supposes^ A Shrew being a 
corrupt text derived from a synopsis of the plot and the recollections 
of the actors.^ It is a commonplace little Elizabethan comedy, in 
which the story of Bianca and her wooers, granted generous 
opportunities to express in uninspired verse their lifelong devotion, 
overshadows the story of the taming of the shrew. In making his 
own adaptation of the original, Shakespeare reduced the scope of the 
Bianca plot, and correspondingly wrote up the intrigue of Katherine 
and Petruchio. Shakespeare’s admirers tend to dislike the play and 
to resent its unfailing success in performance. They find it heartless, 
unromantic, deficient in poetry. Certainly it contains Uttle that is 
characteristically Shakespearean, apart from the heart-warming 
abundance of homely images which stamps it indeHbly with his 
signature; and the unchallengeable superiority of man over woman, 
which is integral to the plot, was not a doctrine which found much 
support from him in later years. But all this is consistent with the 
probable circumstances of the play’s composition. Probably it was 
hasty work. He was given a play to adapt, and he did not have 
much time to re-shape the theme to his taste. 

Moreover, there is one outstanding difference between the two 
plays which suggests that Shakespeare’s version ^ was written for a 
company comparatively weak in numbers. No one can read his 

^ Among the critics who hold that A Shrew is a Bad Quarto arc P. Alexander, 
Sbakespearis Life and Art 69-71, and J. Dover Wilson in the Cambridge Edition of 
T 7 ie Taming of the Shrew, and W. W. Greg, The Shakespeare First Folio 41. 

* Or, at any rate, the version printed in the FoUo, the only one we have. We 
cannot exclude the possibility tluC the Folio text was a shortening of an earlier 
version of liis own. The problem is abstruse and the opportunities for editorial 
ingenuity are, unhappily, infinite. 
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version without being surprised at the premature disappearance of 
Christopher Sly. The convention of the play-within-a-play 
demands an epilogue in which Sly shall wake from his dream and be 
sent about his business when the joke is over. In A Shrew this is 
what happens: he takes a continuous interest in the entertainment 
that is offered him, and he has an epilogue to round off the whole 
play. But in Shakespeare’s version a single scene of the tale of 
Baptista and his daughters is enough for him. A servant finds him 
nodding; and although he admits that it is an excellent play, 

‘ would ’twere done ’. In Elizabethan drama we get accustomed to 
these sudden disappearances of characters with whom we had ex¬ 
pected to become better acquainted, and we usually find that the 
reason is that the actors who played them were needed for other parts. 
If, then, he adapted the original for provincial performance, Shake¬ 
speare discovered that the actors of Sly, his wife, and his other 
attendants could not be allowed to remain on the stage throughout 
the performance, for there were other parts to be played; whence 
it arises that the modem producer has either to let the Sly theme 
fizzle out in a most undramatic way, or keep him on the stage with 
no lines set down for him to speak, in which case he will probably 
distract attention by introducing depressing gags and antics of his 
own devising. 

Henslowc records a performance of ‘ The Tamynge of A Shrowe ’ 
during the short season at Newington Butts in 1594, but he was too 
slapdash a chronicler—he seldom gave a play the same title and 
spelling on a subsequent entry—for this to be evidence which version 
was acted on this occasion. Probably it was Shakespeare’s, for A 
ShreWy which was printed in 1594 as a Pembroke play, was pre¬ 
sumably the version performed hy that Company, and Shakespeare’s 
adaptation was made for Strange s touring group. Finally, we may 
note in passing that The Shrew was probably the comedy which 
Meres noted under the title of Love's Labour's Won. Other plays 
have been suggested as candidates, notably presumed early versions 
of Troths and Cressida and All's Well That Ends Well, but it would 
appear to be quite an apt title for The Shretv and the proposed 
alternatives are quite alien in mood from the work of Shakespeare’s 
early period. 

Titus Andronicus presents an even more compUcated problem. 
The play was acted by Sussex’s Men at the Rose on 23 January 1594, 
when it was marked by Henslowe as ‘ ne his symbol for a new 
play or, occasionally, for a thorough re-working of an old play. 
It was repeated on 28 January and 6 February, the day on which 
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the season closed. On the same day it was entered in the Stationers* 
Register—a suspiciously early date for a new play—and later in the 
year it was printed as having been played by the Derby, Pembroke 
and Sussex Companies, but with no author’s name given on the title- 
page. It was played twice at Newington Butts in June, and there is 
contemporary evidence that it continued to be a popular piece in the 
repertoire of the Chamberlain’s Men. It was included by Meres 
among Shakespeare’s work, and Heminges and Condell printed 
it in the First Foho. But a Titus and Vespasian, also marked * ne ’, 
was acted by the Alleyn Company at the Rose on ii April 1592 
and on six other occasions in the next two months; and a play which 
Henslowe merely calls Titus was given three times during the short 
season the following January. 

The evidence of Meres and the Folio justifies us in accepting 
Shakespeare’s authorship of one or other of these plays, however 
reluctant we may be to think him responsible for the revolting 
barbarities of Androniats; but wc cannot really be sure of anything 
else. We cannot be certain that Titus and Vespasian had any con¬ 
nection with Titus Andronicus, although A Knack to Know a fOtave, a 
new play acted by Strange’s Company at the Rose in June 1592.^ 
seemingly contains references to both of them. If they were 
connected, at what point did Shakespeare make his appearance, and 
what did he contribute? We can only guess.^ It is certainly a 
reasonable supposition that Titus and Vespasian, possibly in a 
shortened or revised form that led to its being re-named, was among 
the plays wliich passed from the Alleyn Company to Pembroke in 
1592, and Shakespeare may have worked on it then. But Pem¬ 
broke’s Company had a short life. The strains of touring broke 
them, and in September 1593 Henslowe wrote to tell Alleyn that 
they had been five or six weeks back in London, ‘ for they cannot 
save their charges with travel, as I hear, and were fain to pawn their 
’parel for their charge They had to pawn their play-books as well, 
and this explains why a number of them were printed in 1594 and 
even more of them passed to other compames. Titus was acquired 

1 As Titus was unto the Roman Senators 

Wlicn he had made a conquest of the Goths. 

This suggests Titus Androuiais, but the play also has two references to Vespasian, and 
Dover Wilson believes that Vespasian and Androniats were different plays, v. his 
Cambridge Edition, xl sq. _ . , 

3 Chambers has to end his discussion of the problem with an apology for being so 
inconclusive H'.S. I 320. Dover Wilson, who can seldom be accused of failing to 
reach an enviable certainty, has a clear-cut theory which maintains that Titus Androni- 
cus was written by Pccle for Strange’s touring Company in I 593 . that a copy of 
this version was used by Pembroke’s and, finally, that it was augmented by Shake¬ 
speare for Sussex’s season at the Rose (Cambridge Edition vii-lxv). 
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by Sussex’s Men. After a successful career under the third Earl in 
the seventies, this Company spent the next decade as a provincial 
organisation. They were back in London with a performance at 
court in January 1592, and after a further period of touring during 
the plague they played a season at the Rose from 26 December 
1593 to 6 February. Their repertoire consisted of old plays,^ 
Titus Andronicus being the only one which Henslowe marked as new. 
Henslowe presumably meant something by this, and although we 
cannot exclude the possibility that it was an entirely new play, 
signs that a later hand was superimposed on an earlier make it more 
likely that he was paying for substantial revision. For London 
performance Sussex’s Men would perhaps have required a fuller 
text than the version they had secured from Pembroke’s. At any 
rate, it is a fair theory that they called on Shakespeare to re-fashion 
the play for them. Some evidence that he handled the play towards 
the end of 1593 is to be found in the many parallels, both of situation 
and of phrase, between it and The Rape of Lucrece, on wliich he was 
working at the same time. Tone and treatment differ, but the 
central situations of poem and play are almost identical, and perhaps 
it was this similarity of theme which attracted him to the play.® 
After a short season with the Queen’s Men at the Rose in April 1594, 
the Sussex Company disappeared from the London stage. They 
followed the usual practice of selling their play-books, with the 
result that quite a number of plays which had formerly belonged to 
Strange’s Company returned to their possession, by way of Pem¬ 
broke s and Sussex's, when they became the Chamberlain’s Men : 
among them, perhaps, the three Parts o(Henry VI, Richard III, and an 
early, non-Shakespearean version of Hamlet. 

Of the two other plays which probably belong to this stage of 
Shakespeare’s work, Comedy of Errors and Richard III, there is no 
mention in contemporary records before the end of 1594* The 
Comedy of Errors is much the shortest of Shakespeare’s plays, and it 
may be that the text printed in the Folio was either written or 
abridged for provincial performance. The stage-directions and the 
flow of the action suggest tliat the author did not expect to have the 
use of an imicr stage, a point which might indicate composition for a 
tour—for many provincial performances took place in guildhalls, 
which lacked the full resources of irm or theatre—but it might 

^ Among them were The Jew of Malta and Grccnc*s Pinner of Wakefield. 

* Alternatively, if, a$ is possible, he first handled the play in a casual fashion in 
1592* he may have used the theme and some of the phrases of the play for his poem. 
It is possible, again, that he first met the play as an actor in someone clsc’s version. 
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equally indicate a private perFormance in a nobleman s House. The 
play was chosen to be acted at the revels at Gray s Inn in December 
1594, but it was probably written some two or three years before 
that, or even earlier. Chambers, usually the most cautious of 
scholars, is inclined to believe ^ that it may have been The Jealous 
Comedy played as ‘ ne ’ by the Alleyn Company on 5 January 1593- 
He also suggests ^ that Richard III may have been the Buckingham 
(not marked as * ne *) played by Sussex’s Men on 30 December 
1593 and on three other occasions during their season at the Rose. 
While it is true that jealous to the Elizabethans signified suspicious 
rather than what it signifies to us, true that Elizabethan play-titles 
were casually applied and often gave little clue to the pls^y s theme, 
of which Greene’s James IV is witness, and true that Henslowe 
cared little what he wrote down as a title, these suggestions are not 
easy to accept. The Jealous Comedy could be any farce of intrigue, 
of which there were many at the time; besides, this particular 
play was not repeated after its opening performance, whereas we 
know The Comedy of Errors to have been a popular piece. Further, 
not even Henslowe, if he ever went inside his theatre, could have 
regarded the Duke of Buckingham as the central character of 
Richard III. Although the evidences of verse-tests, style, and treat¬ 
ment combine to class these two plays as early work, we have no 
external evidence to tell us when they were written or when they 
were first acted. 

The attempt to reconstruct Shakespeare’s part in the theatrical 
history of the years 1592-4 has brought us against a number of 
problems which we have to admit to be largely insoluble. But by 
combining speculation with the scanty evidence available we may 
sketch a possible outline of the years of his apprenticeship as dramatist 
and poet. In about 1591 he joined a London company, probably the 
Alleyn-Strange combination, as a minor actor with aspirations to 
write plays, possibly even with one or two plays already written. 
He was granted early opportunities to achieve his ambition, though 
at first he probably had to confme himself to writing new speeches 
and revisions into existing plays and to collaborating with the 
company’s established playwrights, perhaps even to ^e extent of 
refurbishing whole plays. Perhaps his first major achievement was 
to write, or substantially to revise, the two Parts of the Contention , 
or perhaps it was to see a professional performance of the Plautine 
comedy of intrigue which he may have written before he came to 
London. Shortly afterwards he wrote his play about Richard III, 

1 I 310. • Ibid. I 303. 
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whose robust capacity for wickedness had fascinated him while he 
was working on Henry VI. By the middle of 1592 he had w’on 
quite a considerable reputation as a dramatist and also some esteem 
as an actor. But he had done more than that. In the circumstances 
of their profession EUzabethan actors had many opportunities of 
making the acquaintance of the noblemen, lawyers and gallants who 
frequented the pubUc theatres and sat in the private boxes or even 
on the stage itself; and already Shakespeare’s charm of manner and 
professional ability had so warmly commended him to ‘ divers 
of worship * that they were anxious to take his part when Greene 
attacked him. When the theatres closed in 1592, he probably 
joined one of the touring groups for a time; or, if he did not 
actually go with them, and take the opportunity to visit his home, he 
adapted his own and other men’s plays for their provincial needs. In 
1593 and 1594, however, it is unhkely that he was an active member 
of any of the theatrical companies. His pen was at their disposal for 
the revision of plays and he produced Titus Androuicus for the London 
season of Sussex’s Men, but as a dramatist he was now for a time 
a free-lance. For he had become still more closely acquainted with 
his noble benefactors, and it is most probable that until the summer 
of 1594 he was a member of Southampton’s household, in London 
or at Titchfield, with liis creative energy devoted rather to romantic 
poetry than to the making of plays. 

The re-opening of the theatres brought him, perhaps, to the second 
great decision of his life. The first had been to leave Stratford and 
his early associations, and seek his fortune in an unknown field. 
He may now have had to decide whether to return to the profession 
which had already brought liim high distinction, or to exploit 
his new success as a poet and the patronage of his noble friends. 
It would not have been an easy choice. Several of his Sonnets,' 
which he may have been writing at this very time, liint at an overt 
dissatisfaction with the actor’s profession. His natural reticence 
and his mistrust of emotional display made him shrink from being a 
motley to the view, a pipe for any man’s finger to play upon. 
Even when most of their disabilities had been removed, the players 
could still be reminded that they were ‘ i’ the statute ’, and dramatic 
poets were prone to feel from time to time that they befouled 
themselves by association with the stage, to chide the fortune 

That better did not for my life provide 

Than public means which public manners breeds. 


* Notably 25, 29, 36-9, 110-12. 
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When he wrote Glaucus and Scilla, Lodge promised 

To write no more of that whence shame doth grow. 

Or tie my shame to penny-knaves* delight. 

But live with fame, and so for fame to write; 

and from the safe harbour of the Countess of Pembroke’s patronage 
Daniel exclaimed (prematurely, as it turned out), * God forbid I 
should my papers blot with mercenary lines . . . my verse respects 
not Thames nor Theatres’. It was a natural and human reaction, 
but Shakespeare experienced it more sensitively than most. The 
contrast between the player’s life and the formal, leisured, urbane 
passing of the days in such a household as Southampton’s would have 
deepened his discomfort. Even his introductory quotation to 
Venus and Adonis is significant, with its couplet from his darling 
Ovid: 

Vilia miretur vulgus; mihijlavus Apollo 

Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 

Besides, these poems were sensationally successful, possibly the two 
most popular poems in an age that loved poetry and read it avidly. 
By 1617, only a year after his death, Venus and Adonis had gone into 
eleven editions and Lucrece into six. In the excitement of their early 
acclamation he may have felt that poetry rather than drama would be 
his Castalian spring. 

Whatever the truth of these matters, his innate sense of fitness 
asserted itself. The bent of his mind was essentially dramatic. 
Erotic poetry allowed him to indulge his taste for leisurely scene¬ 
painting and richly-decorated imagery, and in the sonnet form he 
could privately muse on some of the things which touched his heart. 
But protracted narrative was never his most congenial way of telling 
a story, and for the things he most urgently wished to say the form 
that suited him best was that which enabled him to explore through 
the clash of character and circumstance the many-sided significance 
of man’s affairs. Nor was he ever under any illusions about his real 
and permanent relationship with Southampton or any other noble¬ 
man who admitted him to favour and even to his friendship. 

Let me confess that wc two must be twain. 

Whoever was the exalted and dearly-loved friend of the Sonnets, 
whether Southampton or another,^ Shakespeare never expected to 
bridge the distance which lay between them. Poem after poem 

^ If indeed he was any man of flesh and blood, sec pages 408-24. 
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aches with his sense of their foredoomed separateness. The noble¬ 
man, however warm his admiration and his affection, was nobleman 
still; the player, however great his genius, was still the player. 

Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Of pubhc honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars. 

Unlook’d for joy in that I honour most. . . . 

It would not have occurred to him to abandon the good mediaeval 
doctrine which bade each man be content with the station to which 
he had been bom. Soon he would seek a coat-of-arms and be a 
gentleman, for that was his right as his mother’s son; but in his 
lord’s regard he would always be a dependant. 

So in the summer of 1594 he joined the Chamberlain’s Men, 
many of them his old companions of the days at the Rose, before the 
plague had scattered them. But the plays he wrote for them in the 
next few years bore the impress of his new experience. As he 
moved among Southampton’s friends he heard talcs of travel over¬ 
seas, he studied at close hand their outlook and their way of life, he 
stored his mind with their conversation and their books. Thus his 
comedies revolve around men who arc young and wealthy and 
adventurous: students, courtiers, heirs to great titles, who dabble in 
philosophy, jest coarsely with their servants and each other, strain the 
language for conceits and quibbles, and, for all their bravery, lose 
their hearts in love. As a foil to these gallants, whose raillery would 
grow tedious if there were not danger in the air, he matched them 
against those ‘ mocking wenches ’ who vied with them in wit and 
ultimately conquered them by their steadfast womanly tenderness. 
With endless subtle variations this is the pattern of his comedy, and 
of one of his tragedies, until the turn of the century. Although— 
and it may be necessary to reaffirm it—there is not a scrap of actual 
evidence that he was ever a member of Southampton’s household, 
it is difficult to bcheve that he would have hit upon a vein so rich and 
felicitous if in the two years when the London theatres were closed 
he had been merely a provincial actor. 

After 1594 the history of the London companies is much less 
obscure. Interruptions, for plague or other causes, were infrequent, 
and the two main Companies, the Chamberlain’s and the Admiral’s, 
developed at once a continuous identity wliich enabled them to share, 
against all rivalry and change, the supremacy of the EUzabethan 
stage. 
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The Chamberlain’s Company which emerged from the shuffling 
of the players in the summer of 1594 had little connection with the 
players who had travelled in the Chamberlain’s livery in 1588-9. 
The new Chamberlain’s Men had mostly been associated with one 
another already under the patronage of Lord Strange. Ferdinando 
Stanley, Lord Strange, had succeeded to the Earldom of Derby in 
September 1593. When he died in the following April, his players 
were known for a few weeks as the servants of the Countess of 
Derby, until in June they found a new patron in Henry Carey, Lord 
Hunsdon, Lord Chamberlain and cousin to the Queen. Both his 
official standing and his personal relationship to the Queen made 
Hunsdon a most valuable patron for an acting compmy, for as 
Chamberlain he was responsible for arranging entertainments at 
court and he was also in a position to steer his players through their 
difficulties and protect them from their enemies. George Carey 
succeeded to his father’s title in July 1596, but it was not until the 
following March that he became Lord Chamberlain, the office 
being held in the meantime by the Puritan Lord Cobham.^ Hunsdon 
was patron of the Company until they received the royal livery in 

1603. 

This was the Company to which Shakespeare belonged for the 
remainder of his professional Hfe. Probably he had worked for them 
already, as hired man and apprentice playwright, before the plague 
had closed the theatres in 1592; whether he had or not, he ccrt^nly 
joined them as a leading member in the summer or autumn of 1594* 
The nucleus of the new Company had been members of the Alleyn- 
Strange combination. Kempe, Philhps, Bryan, Heminges and Pope 
had been named in the permit to tour in May 1593; earlier still, 
the cast of The Seven Deadly Sins, acted by Strange’s in about 1590, 
included, as well as Bryan, Phillips and Pope, the names of Richard 
Cowley, Henry Condell, William Sly, Robert Gough, John Sincklo 
and John Duke, all of whom were subsequently colleagues of 
Shakespeare in the Chamberlain’s Men. Thus most of them were 
already old friends and associates, and on breaking v^rith Alleyn they 
renewed another old association by rejoining James Burbage, with 
whom they had quarrelled in 1591. Richard, his younger son, took 
Alleyn’s place as the Company’s leading actor; he hi^elf became 
their business manager and his two houses, the Theatre and the 
Curtain, staged most of their plays until they built the Globe. 

The Chamberlain’s Men organised themselves rather differently 

^ Tl>us from July 1596 until March or April 1597 the Company were known as 
Hujisdon’s Men. 
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from their rivals, the servants of the Admiral. Although Burbage 
was their manager and took his share of the receipts as his rent for the 
use of his theatre, the real controllers and proprietors of the Company 
were the players themselves. They could at any time have aban¬ 
doned Burbage’s theatres, as indeed they did when they played 
winter seasons at the Cross Keys inn; or they could again have 
broken off all relations with him, as they had in 1591. The theatrical 
and financial policy of the Company was in the hands of a group of 
actors (in the Chamberlain’s Men never more than twelve) who were 
known as the ‘ sharers To acquire a share an actor paid a sum of 
money into the common stock, whereby he became part-owner of 
the Company’s assets—its costumes, properties and play-books— 
and a sharer in its profits or its losses. The value of a share tended to 
rise. When Alleyn bought Richard Jones’s share of the plays and 
apparel of the Admiral’s Men in 1589, he paid ^(^37 10s.; when 
Jones and Robert Shaw left the Admiral’s in 1602, they each received 
;(^50; by 1613 the value of an Admiral’s share had risen to £,70, 
while a share in Queen Anne’s Company at about the same time 
was bought for ;£8o. We have no dependable figures for the 
Chamberlain’s Men, and so we cannot say how much Shakespeare 
paid for his share in 1594 or what he received for it some twenty 
years later. To be offered a share in an established company—and 
to be able to raise the money to pay for it—was the aim of every 
aspiring actor. It could not guarantee him security, for security 
could never be guaranteed in so hazardous a profession; but it 
rescued him from the constant fear of unemployment and gave him 
status as one who had achieved excellence in his quality. 

As administrators of the Company’s affairs, the sharers ^ in the 
Chamberlain’s Men were not responsible for the maintenance and 
running costs of the theatres where they played: that was the care 
of the owner of the building, and he recouped himself by his share 
of the takings. But they had to bear all the other costs of the enter¬ 
prise. The survival of Hcnslowe’s papers means that wc have much 
more detailed information about the Admiral’s Men than about the 
Chamberlain’s. The managers of the Chamberlain’s Men were not 
amateurs and they undoubtedly kept records, but these records have 
not survived. The little that the documents tell us about the 
financial affairs of their Company comes mainly from law-suits, and 
the figures that men give when they go to law are seldom wholly 
reliable; the details which Heniinges and Cuthbert Burbage tried to 

* See Appendix A for a list of the sharers in Shakespeare’s Company between 1594 
and 1623. 
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recall in their old age, long after Shakespeare was dead, may not 
always have been recalled accurately. Thus we can only base our 
estimate of the running costs of the Chamberlain*s Men on the 
figures which Henslowe noted down for their rivals; bearing in 
mind that the Admiral’s was always a slightly larger Company and 
that the Chamberlain’s was probably the more eflSciently run. 
Between 1597 and 1603, when he was their banker, Henslowe 
advanced as loans the sum of is. 4d., which Chambers 

estimates as roughly £i for each playing day. Of this, nearly half 
went on fees to authors, £,s6o on apparel, and some ^100 on 
miscellaneous charges such as music, licensing fees,^ legal costs, the 
annual contribution of for the relief of the poor of the parish, 
and such unpredictable items as the advance made on 4 February 
1598 to Thomas Downton representing the Company, of 40s. to 
discharge Mr. Dicker [Dekker] out of die Counter in the Poultry 
But these figures record only the sums which the players had to 
borrow from Henslowe; they take no account of the sums which 
they were able to pay out of the takings. By this time the players 
were responsible for the repair and maintenance of the Rose, but 
much the largest item of expenditure must have been for wages. 
First they had to pay the ‘ hired men the actors who were not 
sharers and often had no contract of service but were more or less 
regularly employed by the Company to play minor parts. Their 
wage in 1600 ranged from 5s. to 105. a week, according to their 
ability and the amount of work they were given to do. The erratic 
Jones, who twice acquired a share in the Admiral’s Men and twice 
sold it, confessed to Alleyn when he was down on his luck that 
sometimes he had is. a day and sometimes he had nothing: and 
probably is. a day was the wage the liired man expected to receive 
when he was in work.^ Even at the top range of los. a week this was 
less than the average of the skilled craftsman and artisan in London, 
and for these indigent creatures, existing precariously on the fringes 
of their profession, there only beckoned the hope that one day their 
skill or their seniority would raise them to the rank of sharer. 

Next on the wage-bill came the boys, who earned about 15s. a 
week. The money was not paid to them, however, but to the 
masters from whom they learned their profession, and the usual 
practice was for some of the leading actors each to have a boy, or 

^ About a month. 

2 Henslowe always struck a hard bargain \vith the players. Thomas Downton, 
an experienced actor, bound himself for two years at 8i. a week, but his wage was to 
fall to 4s. if at any time a fortnight passed without his actually playing. 
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sometimes an adult apprentice, under training and to hire them to 
their own or another company as they were needed. When a boy 
had completed his training and his voice was finally broken, he had 
to fend for himself. If he was fundamentally a good actor, he had a 
good chance of becoming a sharer in due time; other\vise he had to 
face the hazards of the hired man’s career or find himself a job in 
another profession. While they were apprentices the boys lived 
with their masters and many of them seem to have occupied an 
affectionate place in the household. Thus Nicholas Tooley, of the 
Chamberlain’s Men, left jQio to Mrs. Cuthbert Burbage ‘ in respect 
of her motherly care over me ’, and to Mrs. Condell; Alleyn’s 
apprentice, John Pyk, wrote most tenderly to his master’s family 
when he was absent on tour; and the will of Augustine Phillips, in 
which he remembered nearly all his colleagues, specified ‘ thirty 
shillings * in gold to ‘ my Servant Christopher Bceston ... to 
Samuel Gilbumc, my late apprentice, the sum of forty shillings, and 
my mouse-coloured velvet hose, and a white taffeta doublet, a black 
taffeta suit, my purple cloak, sword and dagger, and my base viol 
. . . to James Sands, my apprentice, the sum of forty shillings and a 
cittern, a bandore and a lute ’. Henslowe, Heminges, Condell and 
others all had apprentices, but there is no evidence that Shakespeare 
ever attempted to communicate his art to another. 

Finally, the sharers had to find the wages of a staff of door-keepers 
(who often absconded with the takings), musicians, stage officials 
like the prompter, property-men, wardrobe-men (the Admiral’s 
employed two tailors and a crown-maker), and so forth: any of 
whom might also have to take his part upon the stage in plays re¬ 
quiring a large cast of soldiers, citizens or attendants. In 1624 the 
King’s Men were employing as many as twenty-one ‘ liirelings ’, of 
whom only six were actors; so that all in all the expenses of running 
a successful company were heavy. 

Hcnslowe’s record of his share of the takings provides a basis 
on which to calculate the Company’s receipts. Henslowe was 
entitled to half the takings of the galleries at each performance, so the 
players’ share was the same as his, plus the takings from the ground¬ 
lings who paid a penny and stood in the yard. Wc can only guess 
how many stood in the yard at any particular performance. Nothing 
was done to make these people comfortable and they were always 
being urged from the stage to pay another penny and have a scat; 
but the number of them who responded to this overt pressure would 
depend on the weather, the popularity of the play, the space available 
in the yard, and various other factors beyond our certain knowledge. 
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Henslowe’s share of the takings, during the years in which he kept a 
record, averaged about thirty shillings a performance.^ It has been 
estimated that the yard at the Rose accommodated about 870 specta¬ 
tors. A reasonable guess would suggest that the yard filled more 
rapidly than the galleries, and that at a performance at which the 
galleries were only averagely full there might sdli be some eight 
hundred groundlings in the house. On this basis we find that when 
the galleries yielded (30s. to Henslowe, 30s. to the Company) 
the yard yielded the same amount or a Uttle more; so that the 
players* share of an average house was something under 
the other hand, the fee for performance at court was fixed at ^10^ 
on the assumption that this was the sum by which the players would 
be out of pocket by reason of their having to forgo their public per¬ 
formance on that day. But a play commanded for the court would 
be a popular play which at a public performance would attract a 
better-than-average audience, and the actors—who would also incur 
sundry expenses in giving a test performance before the Master of the 
Revels and transferring their production to Whitehall—would be 
justified in expecting a better-than-average reward. Thus the 
calculation that an average house at the Rose brought in total 
receipts of something over six pounds bears some conviction. At 
the Theatre and the Curtain, which were smaller buildings, takings at 
a full house must have been less. At the Globe and the Fortune 
there was perhaps a higher ratio of sitting to standing accommoda¬ 
tion, and therefore a larger income on good days, and after 1600 
more people were going to the theatre; but the overheads at these 
more elaborate playhouses would have been larger too. Finally, the 
players acquired revenue from the profits on the sale of beer, tobacco, 
fruit and nuts, and there is ample evidence in contemporary plays and 
pamplilets that the sale of these refreshments was unblushingly can¬ 
vassed from the stage. The practice wounded the artistic sensibility 
of many dramatists, but chiefly of those dramatists who were not also 
sharers in a professional company. Shakespeare uttered no 
complaint. 

The crisis which led to the abandonment of the Theatre and the 
building of the Globe caused the Chamberlain’s Men to carry their 

^ During the short and broken seasons in 1592-4 his average was a little higher 
than tliis. Thus in the two seasons played by the Alleyn-Strange conxbination. 
from February to June 1592 and in the following December and January, he averaged 
34s. a performance; ui the Sussex season from December 1593 to February 1594» 
33s.: and in the season played by the Queen’s and Sussex’s jointly in the following 
April, 37i. On the other hand, the jouit season of Chamberlain’s and Admiral’s at 
Newington Butts in June brought him only ,{[5 in ten days; and when the Admiral’s 
returned to the Rose, liis receipts for the first ten days rose to £,21 iis. 
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co-operative organisation a stage further. James Burbage was 
dead, having left his theatrical property to liis sons. Cuthbert and 
Richard lacked the resources to build the Globe out of their own 
pockets. They might have borrowed the money and saddled the 
new building with a heavy mortgage before it even opened, but they 
chose instead to make an experiment unprecedented in the history of 
the English theatre. They invited five of their fellows to share the 
expenses ^ and the risks, and founded a joint-stock company. The 
property was divided into ten holdings, of which the Burbages 
held five and Shakespeare, Heminges, Kempe, Phillips and Pope one 
each. These seven men were known as the ‘ housekeepers ’, and 
their rights as housekeepers must be kept distinct from their rights as 
sharers. As housekeepers they were entitled to the first charge on 
the takings for their rent and the cost of upkeep; as sharers they 
received, as hitherto, their proportion of the profits when all 
expenses had been deducted; so that those sharers who were 
fortunate enough to be also housekeepers had a double interest in the 
Company’s prosperity. 

An actor’s share in the Company was inalienable, in that it could 
never be possessed by a sleeping parmcr or one who did nothing to 
earn it. When a sharer ceased his active life in the Company, 
whether as player or musician or dramatist or business manager, 
he resigned liis share and it passed sometimes to an actor transferred 
from another company, sometimes to the senior of the hired men. 
It was intended that the housekeepers’ holdings should be similarly 
inahenable from members of the Company, and much litigation 
followed in later years as a result of their being ‘ dissolved to 
strangers The moiety held by the Burbages was unaffected, but 
that held by the other actors was frequently redistributed. During 
the course of the next dozen years Sly, Condell and Ostler received 
holdings, so that when Shakespeare surrendered his financial interests 
in the Company he held only a fourteenth part of the property, 
whereas he had originally held a tenth. This internal redistribution 
affected the Company only as individuals; the damage was done 
when a holding passed on an actor’s death to his heirs. Thus when 
Pliillips died, in 1605, liis widow married a spendthrift who went 
through all her capital and then tried to lay claim to the theatrical 
interests which Phillips liad left her; and it was not until 1620 that 
Heminges and Condell finally established in law that the interests 
belonged to the Company. Warned by this unfortunate struggle, 

^ The Globe cost about ;^6oo to build, for much of the tmtcriol was transferred 
from the Theatre. 
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Heminges refused to allow an interest to be bequeathed even to a 
member of his own family. His daughter Thomasina married the 
actor Ostler, and when she was left a widow, her father expressly 
withheld the share which she had thought to inherit, even though she 
twice took him to law over it. In due time Heminges and Condell, 
outhving their fellows, came to acquire nearly all the holdings which 
had been distributed among the actors, not because they were 
predatory but because they wished to prevent the disaster of their 
falling into the hands of outsiders. One of the unsolved mysteries 
of Shakespeare’s life is what became of his holdings in the Globe and 
the Blackfriars. As they were not mentioned in his will, he must 
have disposed of them already; and it is commonly assumed that 
when the Globe was burned down in 1613 and the players resolved 
that it should be ‘ new builded in far fairer manner than before ’ 
(at a cost of over a hundred pounds to the owner of each holding), 
he found this a good time to relinquish his housekeeper’s interests. 
It is at any rate typical of his unobtrusive loyalty to his Company 
and his profession that he did at some time dispose of these interests 
in such a way that his fellows should not be embarrassed by a 
bequest to outsiders. It is a remarkable fact, too, that except 
over this difficult question of the passing of their interests to 
outsiders, the Company never had any Htigation about their 
internal affairs: their disputes were never with each other. Thus 
their bold experiment in co-operative organisation was a 
triumphant success. 

The Admiral’s Men, on the other hand, developed on rather 
diftcrent lines, and in any company in which Hcnslowe was con¬ 
cerned litigation was endless. The principal members of the 
Company when it re-formed in 1594 were Edward Alleyn; John 
Singer, a clown, who had formerly played with the Queen s Men; 
James Tunstall, an old colleague of Alleyn’s in Worcester’s touring 
Company; Richard Jones and Martin Slater, restless men •who were 
always changing their allegiance; Edward Juby; Thomas Downton, 
who was to remain with the Company until 1618 and was also a 
vintner; and Thomas Towne, who played with them until his 
death in 1610, when he bequeathed to six of his colleagues the sum 
of ‘ to make them a supper when it shall please them to call for 
it ’. These men were the Company’s leading actors and shared such 
profits as were available when Henslowe had had his picking. 
Unlike James Burbage, who was a devoted man of the theatre and 
put all liis profits back into the enterprise, Henslowe was a capitalist 
proprietor who put money into the theatre as one among several 
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Other profit-making investments.^ He owned the Rose, where the 
Company played, and drew a legitimate rent from that; but some 
of the players were engaged on individual contracts with liimsclf 
and were virtually hirelings, while others were so heavily in debt to 
him that they could scarcely regard themselves as owners of the 
apparel and stocks, which they had to pledge as security for their 
borrowings.^ It was an arrangement that admirably suited Hciis- 
lowc, for their thriftlessness and poverty were the means by which 
he controlled them and made himself the real master of the Com¬ 
pany : as he once admitted, ‘ should these fellows come out of my 
debt I should have no rule with them ’. It was fortunate for the 
Company that Alleyn was a shrewd man of business as well as a fine 
artist, for he was able to bolster the fecklessness of his fellows and at 
the same time restrain the interference of his father-in-law, who 
seems always to have deferred to his judgment in artistic matters. 

None the less, the Admiral’s Men were much less settled than their 
rivals, with the result that they suffered the more severely from the 
upheavals of 1597. The cause of these upheavals was the reappear¬ 
ance in London of the Pembroke Company. Since their dissolution 
in 1593 Pembroke’s had maintained some sort of provincial existence, 
but the Company which came to the Swan in 1597 was largely a new 
one. Their manager, Francis Langley, approached the theatre in 
much the same spirit as Henslowe; he was a speculator in real estate, 
and he built the Swan as a business venture. He engaged a body of 
actors whom he thought to be capable of holding their own with 
the other professional companies, and bound them to play at the 
Swan for twelve months, each of them giving a bond of ;^ioo; 
furthermore, he supplied them with ;^300 to buy apparel and was to 
receive all the takings of the galleries until the debt was discharged : 
all in the best Henslowe manner. Of the five actors named in 
the covenant with Langley, two, Jones and Downton, had seceded 
from the Admiral’s Men, who were forced to stop playing for a 
period of three weeks; the other three, Gabriel Spencer, Robert 
Shaw and Wilham Bird, had possibly belonged to Pembroke’s 
provincial Company, or they may have been hired men with the 
Chamberlain’s who had wearied of waiting for promotion. 

The fiasco of The Isle of Dogs shattered Langley’s venture before it 
was a few months old. During the inhibition which followed, both 

• James Burbage, on tlic other hand, was usually in debt himself: a fact which 
helped to ensure the free and independent development of his Company. 

* once lent Martin Slater for a month» with the proviso that the debt be 
doubled if not repaid when due. His usual rate of interest was 40%. Sec G. L. 
Hosking, Li/e ana Times of Edward Alley ch. iv. 
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the Admiral’s and the Chamberlain’s had to go on tour, but the out¬ 
come of the affair was to strengthen their position, since they were 
henceforth to be the only two companies hcensed to appear in 
London and the Council banned an attempt by the rump of Pem¬ 
broke’s Men to resume playing at the Swan. It is instructive, 
however, to contrast the effect of the upheaval on the two Com¬ 
panies. Except that they were obliged to go on tour for a couple of 
months, the Chamberlain’s Men were scarcely affected: at the worst 
they may have lost one or two hired men who might one day have 
become sharers, but not even that is certain and anyway hired men 
were easily come by. The effect on their rivals was much more 
drastic. Henslowe seems to have been seriously perturbed by the 
defection of Jones and Downton, for although he took them back 
into the fold, he made them sign an agreement by which they became 
iiis servants under a covenant binding them to act only for the 
Admiral’s Men. He made similar agreements with Spencer, Bird 
and Shaw, and also with Ben Jonson; Slater and Tunstall having 
departed and Alleyn having gone into temporary retirement, it was a 
much-changed Company that came to the Rose when playing was 
resumed in the autumn of 1597. At the same time Henslowe 
himself entered upon a new relationship with them. Hitherto he 
had been their manager and proprietor, but now he became their 
financier. As owner of the Rose he still took his half-share of the 
galleries as rent, but he no longer paid for upkeep and repairs; and 
his role in the Company was to advance the players the money they 
required to meet their added responsibilities. 

For the historian the consequence of Henslowe’s new status is a 
change in the type of entry he made in his Diary. Since 1592 he had 
been recording the title, date of performance, and his share of the 
takings, of all the plays acted by the Company. From the end of 
1597 until they ceased in 1603, his entries record simply the moneys 
wliich he advanced (with the names of witnesses and notes of sub¬ 
sequent repayment, for he was a careful man) to the Company or to 
individuals to buy costumes, plays, properties and licences. For 
members of the Company we may doubt whether the change was of 
much significance. Several of them were bound to him by cove¬ 
nant; collectively, as sharers, they were all in his debt; and it is 
likely tliat most of them were also in his debt as individuals. With 
Alleyn no longer playing, they could not prevent his having still 
a loud voice in tlieir affairs. 

We should not suppose, however, that the Chamberlain’s Men 
had all the advantages during these years. James Burbage’s specula- 
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cion in Blackfriars had turned out to be a white elephant, and with 
Giles Alleyn refusing to renew their lease of the Theatre they had 
enough troubles of their own. Until they built the Globe they had 
no playhouse as commodious or well-equipped as the Rose. In fact 
the rivalry between the two Companies, although it was sometimes 
bitter and outspoken, was healthy for them both, and by spurring 
them to experiment and constant improvement it was steadily raising 
their professional standards. In so far as invitations to play at court 
were a mark of superiority, pre-eminence lay with the Chamber¬ 
lain’s Men: between 1594 and 1603 they played at court on thirty- 
two occasions, against twenty appearances by the Admiral’s Men 
and thirteen by other companies. In part, perhaps, they owed this 
distinction to their patron, but in the main to their own abilities. 
On the public stages the intense rivalry benveen the two Companies 
expressed itself in an ingenious searching for new types of play and 
new dramatic effects. In this contest the greatest asset possessed by 
cither side was the pen of William Shakespeare. In the mid-nineties 
Shakespeare was without a rival in the theatre. Marlowe, Kyd and 
Greene were dead, the rest of the University Wits, never prolific 
dramatists, had practically given up writing for the stage, and the 
great names of the future had scarcely begun to appear. Thus while 
Shakespeare was writing Romeo and Juliet, liis second group of 
histories and his great romantic comedies, the playwrights of the 
other companies were turning out machine-made collaborations or 
experimenting with novelties that were more ingenious than 
impressive. A mark of their insufficiency is to be found in the 
surprising popularity of revivals. Henslowe’s Diary records the 
details of three winter and three summer seasons played by the 
Admiral’s Men at the Rose between 1594 and 1597, during wliich 
the Company performed on almost every weekday for 126 weeks. 
Although fifty-five new plays ^ were presented during this period, 
the striking fact in Hcnslowe’s records was the Company’s depen¬ 
dence on old plays. Up to June 1595 they acted no fewer than 
fifty-one performances of Marlowe’s plays; the opening of the 
revivals of Faustus and i Tamburlaine brought higher receipts than 
the opening of all but one of the new plays, and both these old 
favourites had long and popular runs. Among the other successes 
were various old plays from an earlier period, either the property 

* Not all of these were genuinely new. Hcnslowc had a way of marking as ‘ nc ’ 
old plays wliich liad not previously been acted by the Admiral’s Men, or plays which 
had been substantially revised. Thus the proportion of old to new was even higher 
than his records indicate. The Chainbcrlaui’s probably had fewer dramatists but paid 
them better. 
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of the Admiral’s Men in their provincial days or relicts of defunct 
London companies like the Queen’s and Pembroke’s: such as The 
Spanish Tragedy, The Famous Victories of Henry V, in which Tarleton 
had starred, i Tamar Cham^ and Longshanks, which was probably 
Peele’s Edward 1 . It is significant, on the other hand, that only one 
new play, Bellendon, was considered worthy of being revived after its 
immediate popularity had exhausted itself. 

In part tins dependence on old favourites may be attributed to the 
deliberate policy of Alleyn, who liked to appear again and again in 
his famous roles, just as his audience never tired of seeing him. 
But Alleyn was astute enough to appreciate the advantages of being 
able to add to his repertoire new roles of comparable magnificence; 
in earher days, in fact, he had overcome his rivals largely by hiring 
better dramatists than they could command. His range as an actor, 
one suspects, was limited : for tlie full deployment of his powers he 
needed only a blood-stirring tale of adventure and some appro¬ 
priately grandiloquent verse. It surely argues an unusual poverty of 
invention among his dramatists that they could not even write him 
any striking parts by this acceptable formula, for no new play of this 
period added a memorable role to his repertoire. Nor was there any 
great improvement after the reorganisation of the Company at the 
end of 1597. From then until 1600, when Alleyn returned to the 
stage, Henslowe paid for fifty-eight new plays, but he still had no 
dramatist to challenge the growing reputation of Shakespeare. Of 
his regular authors the best was Dekker, but even he, despite his 
high spirits and occasional felicities, was hardly of the first rank, 
and anyway he was crusliingly overworked. Intermittently an 
honoured name appears in the list, both Chapman and Jonson making 
their contributions; but Chapman, although he was a man of fine 
intelligence, was never at home in the theatre and affected never to 
trouble to sec his plays performed; and Jonson soon deserted to the 
Chamberlain’s Men, but not before he had slain the actor Gabriel 
Spencer in a ducl.^ In the main the Company had to depend on 
the mechanical productions of competent but uninspired hacks 
like Clicttle, Anthony Munday, Robert Wilson and Samuel 
Rowley. 

^ Jonson’s apprenticcsliip in the theatre was markedly imdistuiguishcd. It is 
strange, in view of his high critical standards and the resentful pride he afterwards 
took in his work, to fuid him engaged in a number of pot-boiling collaborations, of 
which The Lauiattable Tragedy of Pojfe of P/y»iew//j. a play written round a seiisational 
murder of 1590, is a fair example. Not until Ei'eryman In His Humour did he write a 
play characteristic of liis genius. There is a salutary lesson to be drawn here by those 
who cannot persuade themselves that Shakespeare might have begun his career with 
revisions and collaborations of a quality much inferior to the work of his maturity. 
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The rivalry between the Companies begot some interesting 
experiments. It would appear that the Admiral’s Men were the 
bolder innovators : it was usually they who launched a new type of 
play, and the Chamberlain’s who watched the results and, according 
to its success or failure, ignored it or ridiculed it or nursed it into 
fashion. It has been suggested ^ that it was Shakespeare’s special task 
to keep an attentive eye on the experiments attempted at the Rose 
and, if they caught the public fancy, to make an effective reply in his 
next play for the Chamberlain’s. For instance, it was the Admiral’s 
who evolved the ‘ nocturnal ’, a play whose effect rested on the 
illusion of night, who, silent and sable-visaged, ‘ casts her black 
curtain over all the world ’; and the Chamberlain’s replied with 
Midsummer Night*s Dream and the anonymous Merry Devil of Edmon¬ 
ton.^ Again, it was the Admiral’s who got in first with the comedy 
of ‘ humours ’, Chapman’s Humorous Day s Mirth being played in 
the spring of 1597. This was not a type of comedy which Shake¬ 
speare could find congenial, and in the character of Nym he made 
fun of it, but the Chamberlain’s response duly came in the first 
play which Jonson wrote for them, Everyman In His Humour. The 
Admiral’s experimented with the plot which revolved round a 
compheated succession of disguises (as Chapman’s Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria), but this again was a device which Shakespeare rejected : 
disguise was a variation in which he plainly took a good deal of 
pleasure, but he had no use for a plot which was built upon that and 
nothing else. On the other hand, a lost play by Munday and 
Chettlc on the story of Robin Hood, in which the pleasures of the 
woodland life may have been somewhat intemperately exalted, was 
probably the occasion for As You Like It, with its revcalingly off¬ 
hand titlc.^ 

But the chief source of friction between the Companies arose over 
the plays which depicted the youth and kingsliip of Henry V. 
Alleyn’s repeated success in the old Famous Victories of Henry V 
suggested to the Chamberlain’s Men that they too might find profit 
in handling the same theme. The old play had already dramatised 
the tradition of Henry’s turbulent youth, and Shakespeare amplified 
and enriched it in the character of Falstaff. Now in the original 
production of Henry IV Falstaff was called, not Falstaff, but Sir John 

* liy W. J. Lawrence, Pre-Rcstoraiion Stable Studies. 

* In the seventeenth century The Merry Devil of Edmonton was ascribed to 
Shakespeare. 

* TTicrc is even a correspondence between the Prologues to Henry y and Dekker's 
Old Forlunatus, both of them claiming to deplore the umitations of the Elizabethan 
stage. Unfortunately, we cannot be sure wnicli was written first. 
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Oldcastle, after a historical personage who actually was an 
acquaintance of the young Prince. He was a pious but intransigent 
and self-willed man and he was eventually condemned to be * hung 
and burnt hanging ’ in St. Giles’s Helds for conspiracy. He may well 
have attempted to guide Henry’s steps along the path of heresy but 
he was never the companion of his riotous hours: the misappropria¬ 
tion of his name is typical of Shakespeare’s extraordinary casualness 
in such matters. Oldcastle’s descendants, the Cobhams, made a 
justifiable protest and the name had to be altered. Not that it 
mattered, for Falstaff, by whatever name, had joined the immortals; 
and it was this which galled the Admiral’s Men, for the Famous 
Victories now lay dead on their hands with no further power to 
excite the raptures of an audience. In reply they put on the garments 
of sanctimony. Falstaff was beyond the reach of their envy, but 
they took it upon themselves to restore Oldcastle to pious memory 
and incidentally to administer a corrective slap to the players who 
had slandered him. Four of the hacks—Munday, Wilson, Hathwav 
and Drayton—were set to work to write The Trtte and Honourable 
History^ of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle, the good Lord Cobham, and to 
provide the Prologue with lines that should offer a sufficient rebuke 
to the presumption of other men: 

It is no pamper’d glutton we present, 

Nor aged Councillor to youthful sin. 

But one, whose virtue shone above the rest. . . . 

The shoddy tiling was a success, and Henslowe was moved to the 
unusual generosity of bestowing on the authors the sum of los. 

‘ as a gift ’. Relations between the Companies were undoubtedly 
acrimonious at this time, and the Admiral’s Men are not to be blamed 
for trying to make some retaUation against their rivals’ mischievous 
habit of laughing at Alleyn. The character of Pistol made his 
appearance in 2 Henry IV with the main purpose of burlesquing the 
heroic roles and fustian language in which Alleyn delighted.^ 
Quotations from Tamburlaine, Alphonstis, The Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria and other Rose plays rolled from his lips to throw 
into relief the craven circumspection of his behaviour. The 
fuddled peace of Justice Shallow’s orchard is shattered by his 
arrival with news wliich he will not deliver ‘ like a man of this 
world ’. 

^ In an essay in his Shakespeare*s Sonnets Dated Professor Leslie Hotson has ofiered 
evidence that to contemporary audiences Pistol was almost as great an attraction as 
Falstaff. So perhaps there were others who enjoyed lauglring at Alleyn. 
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A foutre for the world aiid worldlings base ! 

I speak of Africa and golden joys. 

Shall dunghill curs confront the Helicons? 

And shall good news be baffled? 

2 Hen IW iii 103, 108. 

Alleyn’s jargon is burlesqued, too, in the First Part of the play, when 
FalstafF pretends to be the King and decides that since he must speak 
in passion, it must be ‘ in King Cambyscs’ vein ’: 

For God’s sake, lords, convey my tristful queen, 

For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes, 

and Mistress Quickly exclaims that ‘ he doth it as like one of these 
harlotry players as ever I sec * (i Hen IV II iv 425). 

Such mockery has ever been meat and drink to the theatrical 
profession, but shortly afterwards the two professional Companies 
were drawn together by a serious threat to their prosperity. The 
threat was particularly serious in that each of them had lately invested 
heavy sums in a new playhouse. The arrival of the Chamberlain’s 
Men in their new theatre on Banksidc soon convinced Hcnslowe 
that the competition was too hot for his well-being and that he must 
move elsewhere. As a first step he had to persuade Alleyn to emerge 
from retirement. Alleyn’s absence had deprived the Admiral’s at 
once of their principal box-office attraction—for the two actors who 
shared his roles had none of his genius—and their wisest administra¬ 
tor. There is a tradition that he returned to the stage at the special 
request of the Queen, who admired liis acting and persuaded him to 
play again at court. At all events, it was largely Alleyn’s enterprise 
and Alleyn’s money which overcame the various obstacles and 
carried through the building of the new Fortune theatre in Cripple- 
gate, although Hcnslowe had a half-share in it. The actual building 
cost ^^520, but together with the leases, the freehold and the erection 
of other buildings on the site, Alleyn reckoned that he eventually 
spent ^1320 on the undertaking. His reappearance in his famous 
roles brought the audiences to the new theatre, while his business 
sense reduced by nearly half the Company’s dependence on 
Hcnslowc’s loans. 

But these were difficult days for the two Companies which for 
the past six years had had the London stage almost to themselves, and 
the cause of their embarrassment was the revival of the Boy Com¬ 
panies. It occurred to the Burbages to try to make some profit out 
of the hall in Blackfriars which was lying idle on their hands, 
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and in idoo they signed a twenty-one-year lease with a Welsh 
scrivener named Henry Evans, who proposed to use the building as a 
private theatre for performances by the Children of the Chapel 
Royal. The residents who had objected to having a public theatre 
in their midst were more easily reconciled to the presence of a private 
theatre, which was much less noisy and attracted a better class of 
audience. A few months earlier, at the end of 1599, the Children 
of St. Paufs had been revived by William Stanley, sixth Earl of 
Derby, himself an amateur play-maker. Both Companies achieved 
immediate success, for their organisers had notable advantages over 
their professional rivals. In the first place, they had no difficulty in 
getting recruits. Long-established practice allowed the compulsory 
impressment of choristers for the royal choirs, and they ruthlessly 
took advantage of this to secure the boy players they needed, even 
to the extent of kidnapping them if they were not amenable to 
gentler forms of persuasion. By this means they provided them¬ 
selves with an abundance of cheap labour, with the result that plays 
written for the boys might have much larger casts ^ than the pro¬ 
fessional companies could afford, and therefore richer opportunities 
for processions, dances and elaborate spectacle. Again, the boys 
were highly-trained vocalists and musicians, and their performances 
were a musical delight: an enraptured visitor recorded that the play 
was preceded by an hour of melody provided by ‘ organs, lutes, 
pandorcs, mandolines, violins and flutes ", and that the beauty of the 
singing was surpassed only by ‘ the nuns of Milan ". The admission 
charges were much higher at the private theatres, and since this 
plentiful revenue did not have to meet a heavy wage-bill for the 
actors, it could be devoted partly to stage-effects and partly to the 
hiring of skilled dramatists. 

Herein indeed lay the principal reason for the boy players* success. 
More important than their musicianship, their charm, their pre¬ 
cocious slall in acting, was the fact that nearly all the best dramatists 
of the time deserted the professionals and hastened to write for them. 
They staged the work of Jonson, Chapman, Marston, Middleton 
and Daniel, the first play written by Beaumont and Fletcher, and the 
first fruit of the collaboration of Webster and Dekker. The 
attraction was not merely that they offered better pay, it was that 
they permitted a wider freedom. For in 1600, as in the days when 
Greene had uttered his savage complaints, the professional theatre 

‘ Hisiriomastix, which Marston wrote for the Boys of St. Paul’s, had more ^an a 
liundred parts. Even allowing for e.xtcirsive doubling, this must have required a 
very large company. 
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was primarily an actors* theatre, run by actors for the profit of 
actors; and those dramatists who supposed themselves to be poets 
and fine artists (as most of them did) could never rid themselves of 
the feeling that they were soiling their hands when they took up a 
pen to write a play- For one thing, they complained of financial 
injustice; for whereas the best of the actors hved in ostentatious 
prosperity, firee-lance dramatists drew very little from the theatre; 
and no playwright would ever give the actor any credit for his 
performance on the stage, regarding him as a contemptible creature 
who beautified himself in plumage of another’s making, in fact as 
little better than a thief. But what really galled the dramatists 
was the hurt administered to their artistic pride when the self-same 
actors laid irreverent hands upon their masterpieces- The dramatist 
might be a man of superior education and profound learning, but the 
actor was the judge of what would be effective on the stage. Thus in 
the process of adaptation for the theatre the dramatist would often 
find his manuscript grievously mutilated, his favourite characters 
truncated or cut out altogether, his learned wit ignored, and the 
finest flights of his poetic fancy replaced by pedestrian interpolations 
from some play-cobbler hired by the company. But when he wrote 
for the boys he did not meet with these indignities. Here at last he 
found his Muse unfettered. Here at last he found scope for his 
topicalities and innuendoes, his learning and his Latinity, his erudite 
witticisms and his digs at his professional rivals. 

A consequence—perhaps an inevitable one—of this new liberty 
was the so-called Poetowachia, or War of the Theatres. The central 
figure in this affair was Ben Jonson, whose character was a not 
unusual blend of an arrogance which made liim contemptuous of 
rivab in liis field and a sensitiveness wliich was always persuading 
him that he was being ridiculed. Although we could more con¬ 
fidently trace the progress of the conflict if we were better assured 
of the exact sequence of the plays in which it was fought, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the effort would really be worth whiJe.^ The chief 
contestants were Jonson, Marston and Dckkcr, and in a scries of 
plays written between 1599 and 1601 they ridiculed each other’s 
foibles with the appearance of ever-increasing blatancy and bitter¬ 
ness, meanwliilc scattering incidental allusions to other dramatists 
who were not principals in the struggle. Literary liistorians as a 
whole have tended to make too much of the affair, reading into it 
a greater acrimony and intensity than it probably contained. In the 

^ For Chambcr$*5 account of the conflict see Izliz. St, I 381» III 363-4» and IV.S, 
1 71-2. 
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nerve-ridden atmosphere of the theatre, words are weapons both 
more and less wounding than they seem to ordinary men, and it is 
likely that the blows inflicted in this struggle drew blood without 
inflicting any lasting hurt. Men of the theatre thrive on publicity 
and, even when it is adverse, find it more nourishing than neglect. 
Perhaps, then, we should seek the nearest equivalent to the Poeto- 
machia in the esoteric innuendoes of certain West End revues of our 
own time, whose point is more intelligible, and possibly more 
acceptable, to the closed world of the theatre than it is to the general 
public. We must remember, too, that the personalities of the 
Poetomachia mostly took the form of incident^ gags and passiiig 
allusions; they were always satirical and exaggerated, and in 
exaggeration there is often also a sort of good-humoured respect. 
Moreover, with the possible exception ofjonson’s Poetaster^ none of 
the plays in the series was written specially for die purpose of 
demolishing the opposition; usually the topicalities appeared as 
business intruded into a self-contained story to which it had no 
relevance. Dekker’s SatiromastiXy for example, which fired the last 
shot in the stupid struggle, was primarily a tale of William Rufus 
and Sir Walter Terrill, and the character of Horace (who was 
Jonson) was dragged into it, along with some scenes of Elizabethan 
domestic life, without the smallest regard for plausibility or artistic 
decorum. 

But the Poetomachia has attracted a further importance to itself 
through a belief that Shakespeare had a part in it. In 2 Return from 
Parnassus IV iii Kempe is given these lines: 

O, that Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow, he brought up Horace 
the Poets a pill [a reference to Poetaster], but our fellow Shakespeare hath 
given him a purge that made him beray his credit. 

Now it is as certain as these things can ever be that the poet in the 
Poetaster who had but lately lost his father and bought himself a 
coat-of-arms was to this extent—nothing else in the character re¬ 
sembled liim—a reflection of Shakespeare. Jonson always turned 
fretful when he heard of a mere stage-player buying himself the 
insignia of a gentleman, and he struck at Shakespeare again in the 
printed version of Eueryman In His Humour (entered for publication 
in April 1600), where Sogliardo's motto, * Not Without Mustard , 
is too direct a hit to have been a coincidence. What, then, was the 
purge wliich brought Jonson to the seat of repentance? The 
difficulty of assigning exact dates to Elizabethan plays throws us 
upon mere guesswork. Some have supposed that Jonson found 
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himself suitably humiliated in the character of Ajax in Troilus and 
Cressida ; if it be so, one can only say that Marston and Dekkcr did 
the job much better. Others, again, have thought that the pill he 
had to swallow was the performance of Julius Caesar, wherein 
Shakespeare showed liim how a Roman tragedy should be written; 
but Julius Caesar preceded by some three years the reverberating 
failure of Jonson s Sejanus. Possibly, then, the passage in The 
Return from Parnassus has been taken too literally. The fact is that 
Shakespeare was unappreciated by the academic authors of the 
Parnassus plays: the characters who admired him were always 
characters whom the authors were exhibiting for ridicule. Kempe 
and Burbage were shown as vainglorious illiterates, and it may well 
be that the play was making fun of a tendency of the actors of the 
Chamberlain’s Men to boast unseasonably of the merits of their 
most popular dramatist. On the other hand, we know that the 
professional companies were eventually drawn into the conflict. 
If the dramatists of the Boy Companies were pleased to use the 
theatre as an arena for the exchange of personal insults, that was 
their affair, and anyway it was a form of self-advertisement with 
which theatre folk might have some sympathy; the game was as 
old as Aristophanes. But Jonson was not content with castigating 
the rival poets; in the Poetaster he saw fit to sneer also at the 
‘ common stages ’ for which he had lately been writing, and the 
‘ common actors * who had lately been his colleagues. In self- 
protection the Chamberlain’s Men assisted Dckker in the preparation 
of Satiromastix and presented it at the Globe at the same time as it 
was acted by the Boys of St. Paul’s. In the opinion ofseveral judges' 
this was the famous * purge ’ which brought Jonson to a stop. 
Possibly Shakespeare suggested a few lines to Dekker; possibly it 
was he who played Horace in the Chamberlain’s production of the 
play. We shall never know. 

In the Poetomachia we may sec much of the strength and the 
weakness of the Boy Companies. For a time these impudent 
topicalities and personal exchanges had an immense vogue : on the 
lips of the talented children they were pert, daring and, for a limited 
circle, amusing. So long as they wore the gloss of novelty, they 
won spectators from the professional companies and caused the 
professionals much anxiety. But as the novelty wore off, and their 
dramatists thought more about topicality than about the funda¬ 
mental principles of play-making, they began to strain too hard 

‘ For example. Chambers. W.S. I 72, and J. B. Leisliman's edition of the Parnassus 
plays. 

Q 
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after sensation and inevitably fell into indiscretions which brought 
them trouble. It had been fatal to them once before, when Lyly 
forgot his art and tried to use the stage for propaganda, and it was 
shortly to be fatal to them again. In his discussion with Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstem (II ii 343-78) Hamlet shows how outrageously the 
vogue of the Boy Companies depended upon their maintaining an 
atmosphere of controversy and personal abuse. The |)assage admits 
the popularity they have momentarily won: the Uttle eyases 
have so berated the common stages that men of fashion scarce 
dare go to the pubUc theatres for fear of being ridiculed; they have 
even carried away Hercules and his load, outstripped the great Globe 
itself They have achieved it by crying out on the top of question, 
by making their voices heard above all others; the nation holds it no 
sin to provoke them to fight as one would a dog, in fact for a time 
the managers would not buy a play ‘ unless the Poet and the Player 
went to cuffs in the question *. Hamlet asks how they are equipped, 
maintained and financed, and then he puts his finger on the very 
heart of the boys* embarrassment: what, he asks, is to become of 
them when they grow up? ‘ Will they pursue the quahty no 
longer than they can sing ? If, on the oier hand, they will grow 

one day into common players (‘ as it is like most of diem will if 
their means arc not better *), 

will they not say afterwards . . . their writers do them wrong, to make 
them exclaim against their own succession? ^ 

Hamlet’s creator had the wisdom to see that the Boy Companies 
lacked the stuff of permanence. There were too many indiscretions, 
the managers wTanglcd too much among themselves and with out¬ 
siders, the dramatists began to put on airs: in short, there was a 
tendency for all people connected with the enterprise to get too big 
for their boots, lacking the ratlier severe discipline which the adult 
companies imposed on themselves. Furthermore, although younger 
boys could alw'ays be recruited to fill vacancies as the older boys 
left, tliis could do nothing to reheve the personal anxiety of the 
senior members of the Company: they could not be child actors for 
ever and an uncertain future lay ahead. 

By the end of the reign another adult Company had bcgim to 
play regularly in London. For thirty years players under the 
patronage of the third Earl of Worcester had toured the provinces, 

^ Ostler, Field and Underwood, all subsequently sharers in the King’s Men, 
were formerly Children of the Chapel Royal. 
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playing in guildhalls, market-places and noblemen’s houses. In 1583 
Alleyn, Tunstall, Robert Browne and Richard Jones, all of them 
later members of the Admiral’s Company, were of their number. 
Two years later their records ended, until the Company was revived 
at the turn of the century by the fourth Earl, who brought them to 
court in 1601. In the following March he obtained leave from the 
Privy Council to disregard the regulation of 1597 and play, in associa¬ 
tion with the Earl of Oxford’s Men, at the Boar’s Head. Their 
leading players were Kempe, Duke, and Christopher Beeston, 
formerly of the Chamberlain’s Men; Robert Pallant, who ten years 
before had played with the Alleyn-Strange Company; the actor- 
playwright Thomas Heywood; and John Lowin. For seven 
months Henslowe was their manager, but the new reign gave them 
royal status and entitled them to wear the livery of James’s Queen. 

The accession of James I brought new prosperity to all the pro¬ 
fessional companies. Whatever the political shortcomings of the 
first two Stuarts, they were generous and discriminating patrons of 
the drama: more generous, perhaps, than their delicate financial 
position entitled them to be. The English Puritans were naturally 
hopeful that the King who had been brought up amid the rigours of 
Presbyterian Scotland would share their opinion of the iniquity of 
dramatic performances, but James acted promptly and decisively. 
On 19 May 1603, only ten days after his arrival in England, he issued 
the patent which made the Chamberlain’s Men royal servants. The 
patent was issued to ‘ these our Servants Lawrence Fletcher, William 
Shakespeare, Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillips, John Heminges, 
Henry Condcll, William Sly, Robert Annin, Richard Cowley, and 
the rest of their Associates *, and it appointed them to be sworn 
officers of the royal household, with the style of Grooms of the 
Chamber; another patent in the following year supplied them with 
four-and-a-half yards of scarlet cloth in which they might do 
honour to His Majesty in his royal progress through London. Tliey 
had no household duties beyond the performance of plays whenever 
tile King was pleased to command them, and therefore tliey received 
no regular fee; but in their favoured position they were called upon 
much more often than any other company,' and on three occasions 
James gave them an ex gratia payment when the incidence of plague 
cut off their income by closing the theatres. In August 1604, 
however, special duties were required of them. The Spanish 
ambassador, the Constable of Castile, was visiting London to draw 

* Between 1603 and 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s death, they gave 177 per- 
fornunccs at court, more than alJ tnc other companies combined. 
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Up a treaty for the conclusion of the war with Spain, and the players 
were attached to his household. They aaed no plays for him, since 
his retinue did not understand English; the Master of the Revels 
entertained him with shows by bears and acrobats instead. Since, 
moreover, he brought 300 attendants ofhis own, their duties cannot 
have been arduous; but Heminges and Phillips were paid the sum 
of to share among themselves and their ten associates.^ 

The nine names mentioned in the patent of 1603 show that there 
had been few changes in the membership of the Company since 
1594. Pope had left, probably on account of failing health, for by 
1604 he was dead, leaving his apparel and arms to two ofhis appren¬ 
tices; Bryan had become a Groom in the royal household; and 
Kempe had been replaced by Robert Armin. Soon after the opening 
of the Globe Kempe danced from London to Norwich. This feat 
was so rapturously acclaimed that he decided to repeat it on the 
Continent, where it proved to be less of a sensation. On his return 
to England he joined Worcester’s Company, but his name drops 
out of the theatrical records and probably he died in the plague of 
1603. The unfamiliar name in the patent is that of Lawrence 
Fletcher. This man was a Scottish protege of the King’s. Already 
James had had to defend him against the civic indignation of the 
ciders of Edinburgh; his abrupt appearance in the forefront of 
London’s leading theatrical company was a minor and comparatively 
harmless example of James’s ill-considered zeal for advancing the 
interests of his own countrymen. We do not know what opinion 
the King’s Men had of the intruder, but he never became a sharer 
in the Company or appeared in its surviving actor-lists, and his 
name did not occur again in the records. He was probably the 
‘ Lawrence Fletcher, a player, the King’s servant ’ who was buried 
at St. Saviour’s in 1608. 

In 1608 the Company made another successful experiment in 
corporate proprietorship. In that year a final crashing indiscretion 
by the Children of the Chapel ^ led to a general inhibition on all the 

‘ Chambers thinks that the three Grooms added in 1604 to the nine mentioned in 
the patent of 1603 were John Lowin, who came from Worcester’s Men, Alexander 
Cooke and Samuel Crosse. The number remained at twelve for the rest of Shake¬ 
speare’s lifetime. 

* In 1603 the Children of the Chapel followed the professional companies in 
acquiring royal livery, and were re-named the Children of the Queen’s Revels. In 
1606 the Master of the Chapel Royal was instructed that in future no boys ‘ such 
should sing the praises of God Almighty should be trained up or employed in such 
lascivious or profane exercises ’ as stage-pb^nng, and thenceforth the choristers were 
dissociated from the actors. The acting group then became the Children of Black- 
friars. 

The inhibition of 1608 was virtually the end of the Boy Companies, certainly of 
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companies; and no sooner had they bought themselves out of it by 
the payment of a large fine than London suffered a heavy visitation 
of plague—the last, as it turned out, until 1625, By this time the 
boys* managers had had enough, and were willing to surrender the 
remainder of their Blackfriars lease. Protected now by the royal 
livery, the Burbages felt that the King’s Men could venture to run 
the theatre as their winter home. Accordingly they formed a 
syndicate consisting of themselves, Heminges, Condell, Shakespeare 
and Sly, with Thomas Evans representing the interest of Henry 
Evans. As in the similar arrangement at the Globe, the members of 
the syndicate were the housekeepers, responsible for the rent, repairs 
and renovations, and drawing the first charge on the takings as land¬ 
lords to the Company. Plague continued throughout the winter 
and into the following year, so it was probably not until the late 
autumn of 1609 that the Company gave their first performance at 
Blackfriars. In acquiring it the IGng’s Men added enormously to 
their resources. The possession of an indoor theatre enabled them 
to attract a steady audience throughout the winter months, when 
normally attendances fell away, and the higher charges for admission 
at the private playhouse further increased their gross annual takings: 
even when the season was shorter, their receipts from the Blackfriars 
were much larger than from the Globe.^ In 1613 their ownership 
of a second theatre proved its value in another way, for they were 
not left homeless by the burning-down of the Globe. 

By means of their strong corporate spirit and their unusual balance 
of resilience and stability, of practical shrewdness and technical 
brilliance, the King’s Men held their pre-eminence in the London 
theatre. On the other hand, their old rivals, the Admiral’s Men,^ 
being less adaptable, lost ground in the face of competition that was 
much keener than it had been in the last decade of Elizabeth. In 
1603 they had managed to free themselves from tlieir dependence on 
Hcnslowc. The details of the transaction are unknown, but 
probably they were able to pay olf what they owed him and, 
although he still had to receive his share of the rent as part-owner 
of the Fortune, he ceased to be their banker and they were careful 

their success. Groups of them still appeared occasionally at court at^d in the pro¬ 
vinces, and in 1609 tnc Blackfriars chitoren attempted to start a new hfc, under new 
management* at the Wliitcfriars theatre, but they no longer charmed as they once liad 
done. As Hamlet had foreseen, the popular darlings of j6oo had now grown up and 
the best of them were perforce earning their livelihood on the ‘ coinnion stages *. 

^ It was estimated in 1612 that a winter season at Blackfriars brought a thousand 
pounds more dun a winter season at the Globe. 

* In 1603 they became Prince Henry's Men, and after his dcatli their new patron 
was the Elector Palatine, husband of James's daughter Elizabeth. 
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not to get into his debt again. Henceforth they ran themselves on 
much the same lines as the King’s Men, and if they needed financial 
advances, they probably applied to Alleyn. But at the same time 
they suffered a blow in the second retirement of Alleyn. Although 
he was one of the ten members of the Company who received 
special livery to attend the King’s coronation, he seems this time to 
have left the stage for good, merely retaining his financial interest 
in the Company and his various theatrical properties. Thereafter 
they slowly lost their prestige. They managed to preserve their old 
personnel, and suffered few defections to other companies: they 
had almost the same hst of sharers in 1606 as they had had in 1597, 
and in 1613, when they received a new patent as servants of the 
Elector Palatine, the names of Downton, Bird, Juby, Rowley, 
Humphrey Jeffes and Massey were still to be found in the warrant. 
Their weakness, perhaps, was their old one, that their playwrights 
were not good enough. They had no Shakespeare, naturally, but 
neither did they have a resident playwright as efficient as Thomas 
Heywood; when Jonson gave up writing for the Boy Companies, 
he returned not to the Admiral’s but to the King’s; at about the time 
that the Boy Companies broke up. Chapman abandoned the theatre 
to devote all his powers to completing his translation of Homer, and 
Marston took Orders, subsequently retiring to a country parsonage 
in Hampshire. No rising dramatist was regularly attached to the 
Admiral s to take the place of those who had departed; Beaumont 
and Fletcher, for instance, wrote for the King’s, and Webster for 
Queen Anne s. In yet another way the Admiral’s failed to keep 
pace with the times, for they alone of the major companies were 
unable, or unwilling, to provide themselves with an indoor theatre. 
When they were forced to rebuild the Fortune after it had been 
destroyed by fire in 1621, the reconstructed building was probably 
roofed, but the change was made too late. When the King’s Men 
had to rebuild the Globe, they took the problem almost in their 
stride, but the Admiral s were virtually broken by the effort of 
finding a thousand pounds to reopen the Fortune. As tlie players 
had no savings, Alleyn rebuilt the theatre by forming a syndicate 
of business men, and the new Company, knowni as the Fortune 
Company, were simply the dependants of these capitaHst proprietors. 

Meanwhile Queen Anne’s Company rose in skill and reputation 
as the Admiral s slowly declined. They soon terminated their 
association with Henslowe, during which they probably played at the 
Rose, and tlicir business manager, representing a group of sharers, 

ames’s reign 


was t^mnstopher Bccston. For the first few years ofj 
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they played at the Boar’s Head and the seemingly indestructible old 
Curtain, but in 1606 they opened a playhouse of their own, the Red 
Bull in Clerkenwell, which they occupied until they moved to an 
indoor theatre, the Cockpit,^ in 1617. It seems that in building and 
financing the Red Bull they used the system of housekeepers so 
daringly and successfully adopted at the Globe. The Red Bull was 
always the most turbulent of the London theatres. The Company 
had some able actors and staged some good plays, but their policy 
was to indulge the lower instincts of the rougher type of audience. 
Richard Perlans, their leading tragedian, perfected a ranting, melo¬ 
dramatic style of playing—almost a caricature of Alleyn’s less 
estimable qualities—which was immensely popular with the theatre’s 
regular clientele, and Tom Greene seems to have been the sort of 
clown who would cheerfully wreck any play in the pursuit of out¬ 
rageous comic effects. The groundlings were constantly diverted 
by scenic devices and irrelevant pantomime, and one of the theatre’s 
most characteristic achievements was a version of Faiistiis which 
surrendered the play’s majesty to a senseless farrago of fireworks, 
painted devils and inferior clowning. The audience repaid tliese 
indulgences in proper coin, with the result that the Red Bull was 
infamous with the authorities as a focus of repeated rioting and 
disorder. When the Company at length removed to the com¬ 
parative dignity of a private theatre they contrived to carry with 
them the same attitude and the same policy, and the Cockpit soon 
acquired among the private theatres the same salty reputation as the 
Red Bull had enjoyed among the common stages. 

But it would be improper to take an entirely superior and disdain¬ 
ful view of the performances of Queen Anne’s Company. They 
could do fine work if they chose : in The IVhile Devi}, for instance, 
Perkins seems to have attained to real tragic grandeur. Moreover, if 
the policy at the Red Bull was deliberately one of vulgarisation, at 
least it was alive and vigorous and free from the devitalising con¬ 
ventions of the coterie theatre which was beginning to develop in 
court circles. Anyone might enjoy The Knight of the Bmuiu^ 
Pestle's not unkindly burlesque of the sort of fantasy with whicK 
Heywood was accustomed to gratify the London pride of his 
citizen audience, but the real damage was the steady growth of a 
division of taste between the easily-satisfied patrons of the popular 

^ Also called the Phoenix. Queen Anne’s death in 1619 broke up tltc Company, 
although a remnant under Perkins carried on at the Red Bull until 1622. The 
Cockpit was then used by various combinations under the management of 
Christopher Bccston. 
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theatre and the more select audiences who gradually lost the true 
playgoing habit and only went to the private theatres. In many 
ways the Red Bull was deplorable, but it was only a symptom of a 
general disease. 

Two other Companies were active in the London theatre in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime. The Duke of York’s Men (known after 
1612 as Prince Charles’s) started as a provincial organisation, but in 
1610 they received a patent to play in London and thereafter often 
appeared before Charles’s personal entourage. But they were 
almost immediately weakened by the defection of some of their 
members to a new Company, Lady Elizabeth’s, which was formed 
in 1611. The formation of this Company is evidence ofHenslowe’s 
seemingly unquenchable passion for the theatre, for he was their 
financier from the first. Among their leaders who signed Articles 
of Agreement with him in 1611 were William Ecclestone, Joseph 
Taylor (who came from the Duke of York’s) and John Rice, all of 
whom were subsequently sharers in the King’s Men. Early in 1613 
Henslowe amalgamated them with some of the survivors of the 
Queen s Revels, now grown up, and in the following year transferred 
them to a new playhouse, the Hope. The contract specified that 
the famous Bear-garden on Bankside should be converted into 
a theatre at a cost of ^360; in structure it was to be the same as the 
Swan, except that the ‘ shadow * was to be self-supporting and the 
platform movable, in order that the building might be put to its 
former use as a bear-garden once a fortnight; bear-baiting being * a 
sweet and comfortable recreation fitted for the solace and comfort 
of a peaceable people *. 

Lady Elizabeth’s Men staged Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair there 
in 1614, but things were not going well with them: they were ex¬ 
periencing with particular intensity the vexations inseparable from 
capitalist proprietorship in the theatre. If Henslowe had learned 
anything from his previous associations with theatrical companies, 
he had only learned how to strengthen the bonds in which he held 
them. It was of Lady Elizabeth’s Men that he made his celebrated 
remark that if tliey should once get out of his debt, he would lose all 
control over them. In 1615 the players rebelled against their servi¬ 
tude to the extent of drawing up Articles of Grievance and Articles 
of Oppression, in which they declared that ‘ within 3 years he hath 
broken and dismembered 5 companies *. The complaints which 
they enumerated show how deeply he had degraded them—players, 
it should be remembered, of experience and proved ability. The 
agreement signed at the opening of the Hope provided that in 
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addition to the half-share to which he and his partner, Jacob Meade, 
were entitled as their rent, they should receive the second half-share 
until the money which they had advanced for books and apparel 
should be repaid; and it was Henslowe’s avowed policy that it 
never should be repaid. Among his tricks was to buy plays direct 
from the authors at as low a rate as possible and resell them to the 
Company at a profit. Since the Company must have plays but 
could seldom afford to buy them from the dramatists on their own 
account, they had perforce to be victimised. He followed the same 
rewarding policy with properties and apparel. Again, for fear 
they might escape Kim, Henslowe bound the players by individual 
contracts to himself, so that in effect the Company was not so much 
a self-organising body of actors as an aggregation of individuals each 
tied to their common proprietor. They accused him, moreover, of 
periodically disbanding the Company in order to re-engage them at 
ower wages. Clearly they came to believe him capable of any¬ 
thing, for they even accused him of appropriating to liis own use 
apparel which had been bought, admittedly with his money, for the 
Company, and of charging the Company for loans made to indi¬ 
viduals. His agreement with Robert Dawes, an experienced actor, 
illuminates both the cautious nature of Henslowe and the difficulty 
of maintaining discipline in a company of less than the first rank. 
An actor who failed to appear ‘ ready apparelled ’ when the play 
was due to begin was fined 3s.; to be late for a rehearsal meant a 
fine of 15 .; to be ‘ overcome with drink at the time when he ought 
to play * cost him I 05 . ; to be unable to play at all cost ^i. But to 
commit the enormity of going to the tavern after performance still 
wearing stage costume—costume which was the property of Hens- 
lowc—involved the player in a forfeit of ;(]40. Of course these fines, 
except at the lighter end of the scale, existed only on paper: the 
actors could never have afforded actually to pay them; but the 
existence in Henslowc’s ledgers of even a paper debt further deepened 
their servitude. Their revolt in 1615 seems to have temporarily 
disrupted Lady Elizabeth’s Company without doing much to solve 
the problems of the individual actors, for later in the same year the 
Hope was occupied by an amalgamation of Lady Elizabeth’s, 
Prince Charles’s and the Queen’s Revels; and even after Henslowc’s 
death in the following year, a group of actors from these three 
Companies undertook to play at the Hope until they had discharged 
to Meade and Alleyn the money which they owed him. Sooner or 
later many of the leading members of these Companies acquired 
shares in the King’s Men, and no doubt they were glad to go. 
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Although there is no evidence that Henslowe treated the Admiral’s 
Men as badly as this during their long association at the Rose, one 
feels that he would have done so if he had dared and that it was 
probably only Alleyn who stopped him. Since few other com¬ 
panies had the courage or the resources to imitate the brave venture 
of the King’s Men, capitalist proprietors continued to haunt and 
bedevil the theatre. In the early days, when to manage a theatre 
required courage as well as capital, Henslowe performed a real 
service; despite the discreditable practices of his later years, he is 
assured of his place in the history of the English theatre. So much 
cannot be said for the men who were his fellows in the business, 
Edward Kirkham, Robert Keysar, P hili p Rosseter, Jacob Meade and 
others. They were none of them truly men of the theatre; they 
were financiers who invested in it as a speculation, and lacking any 
real artistic interest, they merely exploited the unthrifdness of the 
actors who had the misfortune to get into their clutches. Even when 
their intentions were worthy, they defeated the true ends of the drama. 

This was the world to which Shakespeare the player and dramatist 
always belonged. The processes of his mind we may not understand 
unless we ourselves arc poets, and not always then, but we shall come 
closer to an understanding of him if we realise that he was not a 
remote genius who composed immortal blank verse out of some 
inner necessity unrelated to his working life. Like all dramatic 
poets, he sometimes wrote more than was strictly required for the 
business on hand, and had to watch his fellows remove it for stage 
performance; primarily, however, he was a man of the theatre who 
wrote for liis livelihood, and to sec him in his habit as he lived we 
must know something of the men with whom he worked. 

His career in the theatre is inseparable from his fellows of the 
King s Men: they were the instrument upon which he played. 
The King s Men, wc know, were the best organised, the most 
independent and the most successful of the London companies; and 
although their greatest glory was their possession of Shakespeare as 
their principal dramatist, in no other fellowship would Shakespeare 
have achieved what he did. Their help was necessary to his great¬ 
ness : not merely in the obvious sense that a play without actors is a 
dead thing or, if it has life at all, exists in one dimension only, and 
that not properly its own; but in the deeper sense tliat their under¬ 
standing of liis work, the quality of their interpretation of it, made 
him free to follow any road where his genius led him. Their skill 
complemented the poet’s vision, and cither would have been less 
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without the stimulus of the other. If he wrote them a pot-boiler, 
their competence put a gloss upon its defects; if he wrote them a 
masterpiece, they were equal to it. 

Not the least remarkable fact about the King’s Men was their 
intense solidarity. They were truly a fellowship of players. Unlike 
the other leading companies, they had a history strangely free from 
personal acrimony, desertions and litigation, and they managed to 
preserve an almost continuous membership which only death could 
disrupt. Restless wanderers like Martin Slater and Richard Jones 
never found a temporary place in their ranks. Once a player 
acquired a share in the Company, it was extremely rare for him to 
give up the stage for another occupation, as Bryan did; or, like 
Kempe, to join another company; it was even rare for one to retire, 
as Shakespeare did, while he still had life and health, for most of 
them held their shares until they died, and there was no room in the 
Company for a sharer who was no longer able to make an active 
contribution as player, musician, dramatist or business manager. 
So far as the scanty records give reliable evidence, even the hired 
men gave the same sort of loyalty. Some of them, ofeourse, left to 
better themselves with another company, but, like Ecclestone, they 
might always hope to return as sharers when there was a vacancy. 
Others seem to have remained consistently in the service of the 
Company even when there was small prospect of advancement: 
John Sincklo, famous for his leanness, belonged to the Company or 
its offshoots for at least fifteen years without ever becoming a sharer, 
and Robert Gough was a member, first as a boy and then as a hired 
man, for twenty years before his faithfulness was rewarded. 

The consequence of the unshakable loyalty wliich the Company 
received from its members was that it always possessed a core of 
devoted, experienced men whose knowledge of each other, and 
common agreement on the aims and policy they wished to pursue, 
imposed a deep and lasting unity. Richard Burbage, Sly, Heminges, 
Condcll, Shakespeare, Cowley and Phillips had all been colleagues 
in the days of the Allcyn-Strangc combination; Phillips died in 
1605 ^nd Sly in 1608, but most of the others were closely associated 
with each other for thirty years or more. As this first great genera¬ 
tion of the King’s Men gradually passed away, a second generation, 
tutored under their guidance and taught to respect the same ideals, 
gradually replaced them as inheritors of their policy. John Lowin, 
who joined the Company from Worcester’s in about 1603, became 
joint-manager after the death of Heminges in 1630 and was still 
performing his duties when the theatres were closed twelve years 
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later. Subsequently he was host of the Three Pigeons in Brent¬ 
ford, when it was reported that * his poverty was as great as his age 
In 1647 the Foho of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher was pub¬ 
lished to raise money for himself and his old colleague as manager, 
Joseph Taylor, who had joined the Company on the death of Bur¬ 
bage, probably to take over Burbage’s parts. Among those who 
signed the Dedication to the Foho were Robert Benfield, who had 
become a sharer as long ago as 1614, and Richard Robinson,^ 
a sharer in 1619 but in the Company’s actor-lists as early as 1611. 
Thus the King’s Men succeeded in preserving the continuity of their 
membership, and when the Globe was shut and the younger actors 
went off to fight for the King, their senior colleagues were men who 
in their youth had played with Shakespeare. 

The professional tics which bound the King’s Men to one another 
were strengthened by those of personal regard and affection. These 
men were far from being the mountebanks that contemporary 
Puritanism and an ill-informed posterity have imgraciously sup¬ 
posed them. The Elizabethan theatre certainly had its rakes and 
spendthrifts, its crooks and debauchees, but persons of this type did 
not find their way into the King’s Men. At first sight it will seem 
only a trivial matter that Shakespeare never saw any of his fellows 
thrown into prison, but it is an astonishing fact, almost a major fact. 
For in those days London’s prisons were many and capacious and it 
was remarkably easy to get into them. Mere suspicion was enough: 
suspicion of heresy or subversiveness, a whispered report of a word 
spoken in careless anger, of a hand placed too readily on a sword. 
Men went to prison for debt, for ‘ a commodity of brown paper 
and old ginger ’, for slander, for rioting in the streets, for drunken¬ 
ness, duelling or petty theft. True, they might not stay there for 
long. For a few days they would lie in foetid dungeons in the 
company of hardened criminals and then they would be released 
after a perfimctory examination or with no examination at all. But 
a man had to be very respectable and very cautious, or else very 
lucky, to spend a lifetime in London without ever being carried off, 
justly or unjustly, by an irresponsible officialdom careless of fine 
distinctions.^ Particularly this was so of theatre folk, whose varied 

^ In liis youth Robinson was famous as a boy actor. Later he appears to have 
married Ricliard Burbage's %\ndow. 

* This is not an exaggeration. Of literary folk known to Shakespeare all these, at 
various times and for various causes, went to prison : Nashc, Kyd, Dckker, Chapman, 
Jonson, Marston, all dramatists; Donne, Joseph Hall, Tliomas Habington, Raleigh, 
Bacon, Sir John Harington, Sir Thomas Overbury, Lord Herbert of Cherburv, Sir 
John Hayward. This list, which is not exhaustive, contains only writers: the liaoility 
of mere actors, always prone to be improvident and indiscreet, was much higher. 
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fortunes made them especially prone to the sort of offences—debt, 
drunkenness, brawling, hasty words and hasty deeds—that the law 
was quickest to rebuke. Many of them did go to prison, and 
probably most of the victims deserved it. Yet, so far as is kno\vn, 
Shakespeare and liis associates never lost their freedom. Without 
the need of rigid regulations or formal articles of behaviour, the. 
King’s Men undoubtedly observed a high standard of personal and 
professional conduct: the essence of their discipline was self- 
discipline; and they maintained it by the exercise of an unusual 
discretion in the choice of recruits. 

So far, then, from being rootless vagabonds sunk altcniately 
in debauchery and debt, the King’s Men were for the most part 
honest, respecuble, God-fearing citizens, men of property and 
enviable domesticity. Shakespeare acquired a coat-of-arms, and so 
did Richard Burbage, Heminges, Cowley, Pope and Phillips. While 
none of them amassed the prodigious wealth of Edward Allcynt 
(who bought a manor in Dulwich for J^io,ooo and maintained a 
school there with an annual endowment of ^^1,700, settled an 
annual 1,500 on his second wife, John Donne’s daughter, and 
withal left a sum of ^2,000 on his death), many of them were able 
to make considerable investments in property and land : I^ichard 
Burbage left real estate worth £,}00 a year, Pope ownicd three 
houses in Southwark, Heminges and his family ran an apparently 
profitable business as grocers, Phillips had a country estate at Mort- 
lakc, Cowley had an estate in the Cotswolds as well as property and 
houses in London. Curiously enough, only Shakespeare, of the 
senior members of the Company, endured a lonely, impermanent 
life in lodgings. In 1596 he was living in Bishopsgatc, in the parish 
of St. Helen’s, a somewhat aristocratic district inhabited by Sir 
Thomas Gresham and the Lord Mayor, and also by the musician 
Thomas Morlcy. Sometime thereafter he moved across the river 
to the Clink; but by 1604 he had moved again, to Silver Street, in 
the parish of St. Olave’s, Clcrkcnwcll, and it is possible that 
subsequently he returned to Southwark. His real horne,^ the 
focus of all his earthly ambition, was far aw.ay in Warwick¬ 
shire. But his fellows made their homes in London. Richard 
Burbage lived always in his father’s parish of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, where he had a Irandsomc family of seven children, 
and Richard Cowley and his family were his neighbours. Gough 
and Pliillips, each the father of five children, lived over the river 

* Thougli it is not impossible that his family were with him in London until 1596, 
sec page 348. 
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in Southwark, as did the two bachelors. Pope with his adopted 
children, and WilHam Sly. Heminges and Condell, on the other 
hand, lived in the sober and non-theatrical parish of St. Mary 
Aldermanbury, where they were churchwardens and fathers of 
immense famiUes. 

As in the correspondence of Alleyn with Joan Woodward, we find 
in the lives of these actors a background of contented domesticity, of 
absorption in the thousand precious trivialities of the home. What¬ 
ever the statute might say, these were no vagabonds. They were 
men who had interests outside the theatre and dug themselves roots 
in the city where they Hved and worked; indeed, if one had met 
them strolling in Finsbury Fields with their families, only, perhaps, 
a touch of bizarre splendour in their dress would have distinguished 
them from the countless citizens who flocked to applaud their own 
image in the dramas of Thomas Heywood. Their professional 
relationships were founded on the citizen quaUtics of integrity, con¬ 
fidence and respect. Over the years thousands of pounds passed 
through the hands of the Company’s managers, to be allocated to 
the various items on the expense-sheet and distributed in appropriate 
portions among the members, but there is no trace of the quarrels 
and charges of misappropriation which disfigured the history of other 
companies. In their business dealings the King’s Men trusted one 
another and were justified in their trust. Where we have record 
of the wills they made for the distribution of their money, we fmd 
the same evidence of the confidence and aflection in which they held 
their fellows. Pliillips appointed Heminges, Richard Burbage and 
Sly to be his executors, rewarding each with a gift of a silver bowl, 
and left gold or other gifts to all his fellows and apprentices; Pope 
made bequests to two actors whom he probably trained as boys; in 
the midst of his testamentary preoccupations Shakespeare remem¬ 
bered his fellows who were still alive and left to Richard Burbage, 
Heminges and Condell ‘ xxvis. viiid. apiece to buy them Rings . 
Nicholas Tooley was a witness of Richard Burbage’s ^viil and left 
gifts to his family; he appointed Cuthbert Burbage (‘ in whose 
house I do now lodge ’) and Condell to be his executors, left legacies 
to them and to Joseph Taylor, and forgave Ecclestone and Under¬ 
wood, but not Richard Robinson, their debts. The most remark¬ 
able case is that of Heminges. Certainly he was the longest-lived of 
the Company’s senior members and survived so many of his fellows 
that it is not surprising to find him often a legatee; and he himself 
kept alive a friendly tradition by leaving money ‘ unto every of my 
fellows and sharers, His Majcst)’’s Servants ’ to buy themselves 
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rings.i But his colleagues not merely left him presents, they wished 
him to take care of their money, their property and their families. 
When Alexander Cooke died in 1614, he left money to Heininges 
and Condell to bring up his ‘ poor orphans ’; Under^vood similarly 
committed the care of his five children (one of whom was christened 
Burbage) to his loving and kind fellows If a man's will is in 
some sort a record of those whom he has loved and trusted in his life¬ 
time, we have in these documents valuable evidence of the harmony 
that prevailed in the Company and the justice of their dealings one 

Wc may be equally assured of their excellence in the quality they 
professed. The outstanding infelicity in the film version of Henry V 
was its implication that the King's Men were incompetent amateurs, 
unable to remember their lines, rushing to the prompter's scroll to 
refresh their memories, falling over one another’s feet in the con¬ 
fusion of the tiring-house, and altogether conducting themselves so 
tediously that the audience hooted in derision. The Elizabethan 
actor did not deserve such a graceless tribute from his twentieth- 
century successor, for many sorts of excellence were required of him. 
He must be adept at learning his lines, for runs were short, plays 
were never given consecutive performances, and at any moment 
the repertoire had to contain somctlnng like a dozen plays 
ready for the stage; he must have a good memory, aided perhaps 
by an unusual talent for metrical improvisation, for the prompter 
had too many responsibilities to be able to give his full attention to 
the script; he must be versatile, for the repertoire ranged from 
tragedy to romantic comedy, from fantasy to farce, and often these 
heterogeneous elements would jostle one another in a single play. 
He had to be physically strong and fit: not merely because such a 
life imposed a heavy strain on liis endurance, but because his job 
d^anded the endowment of an athlete. Most Elizabethan plays 
ottered scope for spectacle and vigorous action, to gratify the 
audience s unsophisticated love of battles, sieges, duels and dances 
Ihus the player had to know how to use a sword, and to use it 
as though he relished it. The modem actor is seldom zestful when 
the moment comes for him to pass from vehemence of speech to 
VC emmee of .'ictioii: his Macbeth is seldom a man on whom fell 
deeds sit naturally, his Henry seldom the first to leap over the tarras 
on beleaguered Harfleur. But an Elizabethan fencing-match was a 
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highly accomplished exhibition of sword-play, a battle a thing to be 
waged with authentic spirit. The actor had to display the same 
virtuosity in the daiicc. The ability to mince a few steps of ballet 
would not avail him as he whirled his partner in the volte, leaped in 
the capriole or mazed his way through the elaborate convolutions 
of the gaUiard. 

The varied endowments demanded of the Elizabethan actor were 
aptly summarised in a sketch that was mainly hostile to his pro¬ 
fession, T. G.’s Rich Cabinet (1616): 

Player hath many times many excellent qualities: as dancing, activity, 
music, song, elocution, ability of body, memory, vigilancy, skill of 
weapon, pregnancy of wit, and such like: in all of whidi he resembleth 
an excellent spring of water, which grows the more sweeter and the more 
plentiful by the often drawing out of it: so are all these the more perfect 
and plausible by the more often practice. 

To be athlete and musician, to study long and varied parts, to 
carry the rich, heavy robes of the period and at the same time to be 
dexterous in getting out of one costume and putting on another, to 
spend long hours in the theatre in play and rehearsal, all these things 
were part of the necessary equipment of the Elizabethan actor; but 
none of them counted for so much with him as his power of speaking. 
For it is impossible to overstress in Elizabethan drama the para¬ 
mount importance of the word: the speaking of the verse was 
fundamental. The older actors were reared in the Rhetoric which 
was one of the primary disciplines of the age. Every schoolboy had 
a smattering of it, for it was part of the edifice built on the foundation 
of his classical training. Embracing all the arts of persuasion, both 
oral and written, it instructed him first in the rules governing the 
cogent setting-forth of an argument, arraying before him the 
advantages and appropriate uses of metaphor, antithesis, parenthesis, 
synecdoche and the rest. Secondly, it laid down the principles to be 
followed in public speaking: the modulation of the voice, the use of 
gesture, the government of the peroration. In writing and in 
speaking, Rhetoric was what the Elizabethans meant by sty/e, and his 
mastery of its intricate formalities was the touchstone by which they 
assessed an artistes worth. 

For the actor it was in some measure an admirable discipline, for it 
taught him how to use his voice, hold his head and control his feet 
and hands. A verse drama was a symphony orchestrated for the 
human voice, and it failed if tlie instrument were not perfect. Thus 
the player had to aspire to master all the effects of which the voice, 
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by subtle variations of pitch and range and pace, is capable. It 

depended on him whether the poet’s imagery gained its full, exciting 

power to enforce the action or illuminate a character, or whether it 

fell broken and meaningless from his hps and expired in the first 

two rows of the auditorium. By power of speech, unaided by 

scemc device, he had perhaps to give the bare platform a local 

habitation and a name, perhaps create an atmosphere of darkness or 

gaiety or mounting tension, perhaps paint a credible picture of 

something that never existed, of Ophelia’s death in the glassy stream, 

of Cleopatra’s barge, or the popinjay courtier at Holmedon. By liis 

appreciation of delicate changes of rhythm he could give to each 

character that articulation that was liis and his alone, so that even 

in the varying moods of anger or passion or acceptance that 

character would be speaking and none other. If on these occasions 

the player needed to act not with liis voice only but with the 

whole of his body, reinforcing speech with movement and 

gesture, here again Rhetoric would furnish him with appropriate 
instruction. 

Serviceable as a handmaiden, lUictoric was, however, tyrannical 
as a mistress. It happens in any art, and not in art only, that a body 

principles formulated originally out of living need and experience 
hardens finally into devitalised dogma, and by 1600 Rhetoric, in its 
austerer forms at any rate, had largely served its tum.^ In our time 
oratory has become a homespun affair. In the pulpit, before the 
microphone or on the platform, nearly all our speakers seek to 
approximate their language and delivery to the standards of every¬ 
day intercourse; they flee the stirring gesture and tlic bannered 
phr^c as from the Siren’s voice, and they arc largely indifferent 
to the laws of composition. Their effects, such as they arc, seem to 
be c^ual, and seldom the fruit of organisation and study. But 
Elizabethan Rhetoric, the matured product of classical precision 
and mediaeval love of balance, was never casual and never sought 
to assimilate itself with ordinary speech. It was always a special 


thU evidence of the handbooks on Rhetoric in which tlic age abounded, 
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way of speaking, commanding special territories where it was 
the only proper way of speaking. But was it the only proper 
way of speaking in the theatre? Alleyn, one suspects, lud no 
doubt that it was. This was King Cambyses* vein: he had been 
brought up in it and he persisted in it to the last. The style in 
which a play is written determines the manner in which it shall be 
spoken, and to read Cambyses is to know exactly how the actors 
must have delivered their lines; we know it too in Lyly, that faithful 
servant of Rhetoric, or in Shakespeare^s Henry VI, where a ranting 
speech was needed to match the sound and fury of the writing. 
But as we examine the plays of the Elizabethan and Jacobean period] 
we find that the writing insensibly changes. Rhetoric was always 
present, for it was too useful and honoured an instrument to be 
wholly discarded and, at worst, it would always serve as a sub¬ 
stitute for the creative imagination; but it is possible to trace a 
steady evolution towards a more naturalistic style of writing, a 
diction less remote from the speech of common men, and this 
evolution must have led in its turn to a more naturalistic style of 
acting.^ 

Hamlet has some words upon this matter. Now most Shake¬ 
spearean critics—certainly the soberer members of that jealous 
mystery—are agreed that Shakespeare seldom spoke his own opinions 
through tlie mouth of his characters. This established, they hasten 
to exempt certain passages in which, they say, he clearly was speaking 
his own opinions, although there is no general agreement among 
them which those passages were. These confident intrusions of 
subjectivity give to criticism a pleasant flavouring of the personal; 
nor do they do any harm so long as it is freely admitted that there 
is no certainty in these matters and that when a man discovers the 
authentic voice of Shakespeare, he is merely recording an opinion 
and not stating a fact. 

Hamlet’s celebrated advice to the players, then, is commonly 


^ It should be said, however, that a recent book on this subject, B. L. Joseph’s 
Elizabethan Acting, takes the contrary view, that until 1642 English actors based tlicir 
methods on the well-tried principles of Rhetoric. This opinion is surely hard to 
maintain in face of the development of Shakespeare’s art and the vigorously-stated 
theories of Jonson, to mention no others. Two comments on the actor’s art written 
towards the end of Shakespeare’s lifetime seem to suggest that Hamlet’s advice had 
become the accepted mode. The first came in Sir Thomas Overbury’s CharacUrs : 
' He [the Player] doth not strive to make nature monstrous; she is often seen in the 
same scene with him, but neither on stilts nor crutches; and for his voice, ’tis not 
low'cr th.an tlic prompter, nor louder than the foil and target ’. The second appeared 
in T. G.’s RUh Cabinet-. ' Player must take heed of wrested and enforced action: 
for if there be not a facility m his deliverance, and as it were a natural dexterity, it 
must needs sound harsh to the auditor, and procure his distaste and displeasure.’ 
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held to be one of those passages in which the poet chose to speak 
through the mouth of creation, in which, in fact, he gave his 
considered views upon the art of acting. This may be so, but we 
should be wary. In II ii Hamlet is speaking in character. His 
warm and princely greeting to the Players, coming close upon his 
unenthusiastic reception of Rosencrantz and Guildcnstem, reflects 
the natural courtesy he always displayed to those whom he did not 
suspect of having injured him. His interest in the drama and stage 
politics comes naturally from one of his tastes and culture, and his 
reminder to Polonius that players are ‘ the abstracts and brief 
chronicles of the time ’ is more characteristic of his outlook on the 
world than of the poet whose Soimets speak so doubtfully of the 
actor’s craft. Again, Hamlet’s taste in plays is a scholar’s taste. He 
commends a play that was caviare to the general, that was planned 
on classical lines and written in a style free alike of affectation and 
gratuitous bawdry. Surely this is Ben Jonson speaking, not the 
darling of the Globe. Then he allows himself to become intolerably 
moved by a speech which stirs Polonius to a show of admiration.^ 
The ‘ Hecuba ^ speech of the First Player is a roaring piece of Senccan 
burlesque: Senecan both in its over-wrought phrasing and in its 
fidehty to the convention which ordained that violent action should 
be passionately described but not displayed. It is the sort of liistrio- 
nic set-piece for which Shakespeare’s Company were always laughing 
at Alleyn, and it is unthinkable that in 1600 they would seriously 
have approved of it. That Polonius should applaud it is only what 
we should expect, for it recalled to him the academic drama that was 
fashionable in his distant youth, and his artistic taste has not advanced 
with the passing years. But Hamlet too applauds it, and is moved by 
it to a passionate consideration of liis own predicament. For all his 
supposed delight in * the tragedians of the city ’, he has identified 
himself with the classical drama of University and court: as a scholar 
Prince well might. 

But in III ii it is different. The inconsistency between the Hamlet 
who was provoked to feminine grief by the woes of the mobled 
queen, and the Hamlet who warned the First Player against tearing a 
passion to tatters, supports, rather than weakens, the theory that on 

' We should expect Polonius to enjoy the speech much more than Hamlet, for 
Polonius was an a^iict of all the outmoded devices of lUictoric. His uttcr.nnces arc 
justly rebuked for being fuller of art than of matter. Thus, he ventures into the 
ponujositics of antimctabolc (‘ ’tis true ’tis pity . . .’) and agnomination, relishes an 
artificial phrase like * mobled queen and roUs his tongue round the stale saiictitinc he 
delivers to Laertes, borrowing them from Lyly. It is one of the ways by which the 
dramatist establishes liis character : the trick of speech dates and labcb him. 
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one of the two occasions he was speaking his creator’s opinions rather 
than his own.^ It is probable on other grounds as well. Hamlet was 
played at the Globe when the War of the Theatres was raging, 
furiously, and Shakespeare was not above making reference to it. 
He has already paid tribute to the ascendancy of the ‘ httle eyases *, 

e of acting favoured at the 
Globe, not against them but against his adult rivals at the Fortune. 
It would certainly be hard to defend the passage dramatically; it is as 
clearly * dragged in * as the earlier allusions to the children had been, 
and Shakespeare is plainly referring, possibly at the wish of his 
fellows, to some debate in the theatre which his audience would 
immediately understand. In any case the passage is an invaluable 
illumination of contemporary acting styles. 

Hairdet opens his instruction by telling the Player to speak his lines 
* trippingly on the tongue *; 


and he is now perhaps defending the styl 


but if you mouth it as many of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand—thus, 
but use all gently, for in tlie very torrent, tempest, and as I may say, 
whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul, to hear a 
robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to Utters, to very rags, 
to split the ear of tlie groundlings, who for the most part are capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise [music]: I would have 
such a fellow wliipped for overdoing Termagant, it out-herods Herod, 
pray you avoid it. 


There comes next a warning against the obverse fault of under¬ 
playing, of * tlirowing ’ lines in search of reahsm. 


Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor, suit 
the action to die word, the word to the action, with this special observance, 
that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature: for any dung so o’erdone is 
from the purpose of playing, whose end both at the first, and now, was and 
is, to hold as 'twere the mirror up to nature, to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure. Now this overdone, or come tardy off, though it 
make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve, the cen¬ 
sure of the which one must in your allowance o crw'eigh a whole theatre 
of others. O, there be players that I have seen play, and heard others 
praise, and that liighly, not to speak it profanely, that neither having 
th’acccnt of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so 


^ This is HOC to maintain, however, tliat in all the many passages in which a 
Shakespearean character contradicts what he has said in another passage, Shakespeare 
himself is speaking in one of them 1 
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Strutted and bellowed, that I have thought some of nature’s journeymen 
had made men, and not made them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably. 


The professional receives this admonition from the royal amateur 
with the laconic hope that his Company have reformed these tilings 
fairly well. 


It will be observed that in some degree Hamlet is still true to 
himself: he still believes that the censure of the judicious must be 
avoided and that there is no virtue in suing for the uncritical applause 
of the many; and if this was ever the policy of the Globe, the fate of 
Sejanus gave it hasty burial. But these are surprising words from 
the man who has but lately found a cue for passion in the ‘ Hecuba ’ 
speech, a speech wherein the Player must have broken every one of 
the precepts now held up for his better instruction. We need not 
trouble any further with Hamlet’s contradictions, for it is with 
Shakespeare’s views that we are here concerned, and we find 
Shakespeare behaving, for him, rather strangely. It is not unusual 
for him to show things in a contradictory light (or, to be more exact, 
to present the same thing from different angles of vision), but it is 
seldom that he repeats his effects. In Hamlet he makes a double 
attack on the old school of rhetorical acting, first by means of 
burlesque and secondly by specific denunciation: a heavy con¬ 
centration of fire by one who normally was so economical and 
unobtrusive. 


The key to the whole passage is probably the First Player’s quiet 
assurance that * wc have reformed that indifferently with us, sir ’. 
At the Globe, he seems to be saying, wc have by now learned better : 
wc no longer saw the air or roll our eyeballs or mouth our lines like 
the town-crier, we suit our actions to our words and try to conduct 
ourselves like ordinary human beings. It is likely that tliis claim 
was well founded. Some have thought that in this passage Shake¬ 
speare was attempting to tell his Company how he wished them to 
act, but it would have been an odd way of teaching them to require 
them first to make fools of themselves in public, and it is surely more 
probable that he was allowing them to take credit for a lesson 
already learned. The lesson, it should be noted, was not that 
Rhetoric had been wholly discredited but that it was not to be 
carried to absurd excess. For both dramatist and actor it was much 
too valuable as a basic training to be rejected altogether. Shakespeare 
himself used it just as he used the other things he learned at school, 
smatterings of the classics and grammar and logic, and when he was 
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not using it he was ready to laugh at it even as he laughed at the 
pedantries of grammar in characters like Holofemes, or at ill-assimi- 
lated logic in the reiterated * argal * of his clowns. There are many 
passages in his plays which gave much more pleasure to an 
Elizabethan educated in the principles of Rhetoric than they will ever 
give again; since we can no longer admire their virtuosity, our 
response to the play is to that extent impoverished. Less would be 
heard about the supposed tedium of the casket-scenes in The Merchant 
of Venice^ for instance, if their critics would pause to admire the 
rhetorical skill with which they are written. Particular dissatisfac¬ 
tion is felt over the scene (III ii) in which Bassanio makes his choice. 
It is not a dramatic scene, for everyone has always known that he is 
going to choose the leaden casket and win his bride. The dramatic 
tension being slack, Shakespeare calls upon Rhetoric to give quahty 
to the scene. To the untutored spectator, impatient for action, 
Bassanio seems to waste an eternity of words in reaching his pre¬ 
destined choice but, judged rhetorically, it is a beautiful piece of 
writing and the Elizabethan actor was trained to miss none of its 
effectiveness. Indeed, when the part of Bassanio is given to an 
actor of proper accomplishment—and it may have been Burbage’s 
part—the bdance of the play is held and Shylock docs not over¬ 
weight it. Shakespeare’s work abounds in passages in which 
Rhetoric is thus used when the ordinary dramatic pressure is low. 
To gain the full effect of them the actor h^ sometimes to speak out of 
character, as when the stolid Enobarbus turns poet to describe the 
infinitely various charms of Cleopatra, but it was a convention 
demanding the highest skill in bom dramatist and player, and the 
failure of modem audiences to appreciate it is simply one of those 
unhappy losses that we cannot escape when we try to enjoy the art of 
another age. 

The difference between, say, Enobarbus’s account of Cleopatra in 
her barge and the First Player’s accoimt of the woes of Hecuba is the 
difference between Rhetoric employed with supreme artistry and 
Rhetoric run mad. It is also the difference between the matured art 
of Shakespeare’s Company and their earlier habits—habits in which 
their rivals possibly persisted. It is tempting to go on to suggest 
that it marks also the extent to which Shakespeare managed to 
educate his fellows, but this would be unfair to them and would fly 
in the face of the Uttle we know or can surmise of Ehzabethan 
methods of production. We have to recognise in the King’s Men, 
and indeed in the period’s drama as a whole, a continuous and 
developing tradition. The difference between the Shakespeare of 
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1592 and the Shakespeare of 1610 reflects more than the progress of 
an individual genius in the practice of his art, it reflects also the 
progress of the art itself. No doubt Shakespeare’s genius was the 
largest factor in this general development, but the simultaneous 
development of his fellows, whether players or dramatists, was at 
once complementary and indispensable to the flowering of his 
genius. Even the bickerings and petty feuds of the rival companies 
and their playwrights, in retrospect so tedious, were fruitful in their 
time, for they helped to estabUsh empirical standards of dramatic 
criticism and to eliminate by salutary ridicule some of the crudities 
of the older drama: Jonson contributed more to this end by his 
satire than by the hectoring, didactic tone of his prologues. But 
even more effective than ridicule was the disciplined, corporate 
aspiration of the actors themselves to move steadily forwards in the 
perfection of their art. 

For an Ehzabethan play was a co-operative enterprise to wliich the 
actors contributed almost as much as the dramatist. As yet the 
theatre knew nothing of the ‘ star ’ system : although Hamlet would 
have been a different play if Shakespeare had not known that Bur¬ 
bage would be playing the Prince, tlm is not the same thing as saying 
that it was written solely to permit him to display his gifts, as in these 
times plays arc sometimes written simply as a vehicle for a particular 
actor. Nor were Elizabethan audiences familiar with the sort of 
performance in which the chief attraction was the name of the 
dramatist, even when that name was Shakespeare; indeed, the 
author could consider himself fortunate if he found himself men¬ 
tioned in the play-bill at all. The Elizabethan theatre, it cannot be 
too often insisted, was an actors’ theatre: a limitation wliich even 
Shakespeare had to accept, though in practice he did not find it a 
limitation in the least. He conceived his plays in terms of the 
theatre where they would be staged and the actors who would 
interpret them, and if we would understand his art, we ought to 
loiow as much about the King’s Men as we do about the Globe. 
But whereas the patient reconstruction of scholars has taught us 
much about the structure and conventions of the Globe, the great 
acting performances have no memorial. In these days the gramo¬ 
phone record preserves at least the sound of a voice, though it caiuiot 
communicate the thrilUng relation which the actor of genius estab¬ 
lishes with his audience; and some of the great performances of a 
former age live again in the criticisms of a Lamb or a Hazlitt. But 
the scanty records of the Elizabethan theatre do not particularise. 
From passages of parody and burlesque we learn what styles of 
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acting had become outmoded and ridiculous, but we have little more 
than the few comments of Hamlet to indicate how the good actor 
was expected to approach his task: we know a great deal more about 
the bad than about the good. 

Perhaps the most vivid piece of Elizabethan criticism is the story 
of the local innkeeper who offered to take visitors to the very spot on 
Bosworth Field where Burbage pledged his kingdom for a horse: 
here at least is a tribute to an actor’s mighty spell, though it still does 
not tell us how the spell was wrought. If one were allowed a single 
journey on the time-machine, one would surely ask to be set down 
at the Globe during a rehearsal for the opening performance of 
Hamlet, Then much that is now speculation would be made plain, 
and one would see how the players, having grasped their dramatist’s 
poetic idea, sought to translate it into action. Alternatively, one 
might ask to witness an earher stage in the work of creation, when 
the dramatist first expounded his play to the company, perhaps 
reading them a preliminary draft, and hstened to their comments 
and suggestions. For the play was always adapted to the company, 
not the company to the play. Shakespeare had always to keep in 
his mind the special aptitudes and weaknesses of his fellows, to 
provide them with parts that would stretch them to the limit of Acir 
acliievement without demanding the impossible. They do not 
come unworthily from the test. Their play was a work of collabora¬ 
tion between him and them, and their contribution to it was not 
merely to act the parts he gave them but in their turn to inspire him 
to write them the parts of which they were worthy. Briefly, the 
proof of the ability of Shakespeare’s Company lies in the roles he 
gave them to act. When we marvel at Rosalind and Viola and 
Beatrice, we should be marvelling also at the unknown bay who 
was found worthy to play them, whose gifts and personaHty must 
have fired Shakespeare’s inspiration with a bright particular flame. 
The part of Falstaff could not have been written unless the man who 
played it, whether Kempe or Pope or another, had been equal to it, 
and we shall never know how much of Falstaff may not have been 
owed to the actor’s own promptings and suggestions. Witliout 
Burbage there would have been no Lear, or at least there would 
have been a different Lear. It is no sentimental exaggeration to say 
that Burbage must have been the finest actor who ever Hved, for 
Lear and Hamlet, Othello and Macbeth are the proof of it: the 
subsequent history of the theatre does not record a single actor who 
has been able to make a success of all four of these roles, let alone an 
actor for whom four such roles could have been written. If Burbage 
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was fortunate in having Shakespeare to write for him, it is also true 
that Shakespeare was fortunate in having Burbage to help him to 
realise his visions. These two men grew up together, and the 
mighty progression from Richard III to Lear is one that neither 
could have made without the other’s constant presence and stimulus 
and understanding. 

This, then, was the medium in which Shakespeare chose to work. 
More than any other dramatist of his time he was a wholly dedicated 
man of the theatre. After 1594 he wrote no more for fame; if in 
his Sonnets, which were only for circulation among his friends, he 
seems to have given voice to occasional regrets about the way of life 
he had chosen, his privAe feelings did not divert him from exclusive 
service to his art. Other dramatists, weaker in their devotion to the 
theatre or in need of that fame that all hunt after in their lives, 
occupied themselves with works on which their reputation or their 
worldly comfort might more securely rest. For Chapman, under¬ 
standably, plays were the trifles of an idle hour compared with his 
translation of Homer; Drayton consented to be one of Henslowc s 
hacks only to feed and clothe himself while he laboured at his 
clumsy epic, Polyolbion ; even Hc^^ood, actor and sharer and 
indefatigable writer of plays, fixed his graver hopes upon his Troia 
Britantiica and liis translations of Sallust and other classical authors. 
From the playwrights as a body poured a hopeful stream ^ of occa¬ 
sional poems, odes, masques, verse for pageants, verse commemora¬ 
tive of coronations, weddings, earthquakes, murders, the discomfiture 
of Papists and the overthrow of the Queen's enemies; but from 
Shakespeare notliing, or nothing but The Phoenix otid TuTtle, a 
curious and hauntingly beautiful little poem of sixty-seven lines 
which he contributed to Robert Chester s Loue s Martyr, a collection 
of verse written in honour of Sir John Salisbury. His silence on 
the occasion of the Queen’s death was sufficiently remarkable to 
provoke contemporary comment; nor did he join in the chorus of 
song which arose in facile celebration of her successor. After the 
spectacular success of yetius and Adonis and Tucrece it is astonishing 
how finally and completely he turned away from all forms of 
writing but the dramatic. Three compulsions persuade men to 
write and influence their choice of medium : the desire for money, 

‘ For instance, the astonishing copiousness of Anthony Munday, a negligible 
but not unsuccessful dramatist and also the author of numerous ballads and City 
pageants, writer of religious polemics, literary executor of John Stow, and translator 
of countless popular romances, including Amadis de Caule. 
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the desire for fame, and the search for a medium which will allow 
them to express themselves as they must. Money to realise his 
earthly ambitions Shakespeare certainly foimd in the theatre. To 
fame he was perhaps indifferent, for he never troubled to have his 
plays printed; or he may have had an inner conviction that his fame 
was secure enough. For the last, it was in the theatre—and only in 
the theatre, facing the loud-voiced groundlings and sustained by 
the loyal co-operation of his fellows—that he foimd the freedom of 
expression that he needed. 

This freedom was not attained at once; in fact it was not fully 
attained until Shakespeare had moulded the contemporary drama 
to his purpose. The rigid, traditional forms of writing and acting 
which, despite the influence of the University Wits, still held the 
stage in 1592 were too stiff* for the poetic delineation of character in 
action. Rhetoric was the enemy of vitality and poetry. Blank 
verse was an imperfect instrument as long as it was in bondage to 
the end-stopped line. The old themes of the chronicle-play and the 
romance could not contain the rich and complex thought of an en¬ 
larging inspiration. Thus Shakespeare and his Company were 
always moving towards new forms and investing the old forms 
with a new vitality. Acting outgrew its subservience to traditional 
types and began instead a direct assault on the emotions; clowning 
was liberated from the disastrous convention that a play’s comic 
relief must consist merely of a series of solo improvisations by the 
company’s leading comedian; blank verse carried a new weight of 
imagery, and achieved new harmonies of thought and sound as its 
rhythms approximated more nearly to those of common speech. 
This swiftly-accomplished revolution admitted poetic drama to a 
larger world, a broader range of human action. The persons of 
comedy were observed with a sharper eye, and a more realistic, even 
satirical, approach scattered the romantic improbabilities of the older 
convention. The chronicle, with its ill-assembled masses ofinddent, 
gave place to subtler studies of the divided nation and the qualities 
which fit a man to be a king; and in due turn the study of political 
man gave way to the study of man divided within his own soul, 
to the writing of tragedy whose themes had the appearance of being 
universal. The poet then had all the world for his stage and aU 
humanity to people it. 

This revolution demanded a new art of acting. Tamburlaine is 
easy to act, Hamlet is not. The older actor could make his way 
with a comparatively limited equipment: a presence, some power of 
elocution, die ability to strut the stage, would suffice. His conceit 
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lay in his hamstring, and he had little need of liis imagination. 
Hamlet’s Players came to Wittenberg with all the stock types in 
their repertoire—the clown, the king, the lady, the adventurous 
knight, the sighing lover—and with a long theatrical tradition to 
tell them how these types should be rendered. The speeches in 
The Murder of Gonzago are furbished with all the outmoded tricks of 
Rhetoric; with their end-stopped lines and their regular beat they 
arc easy enough to deUver; and each speech is a little poetical essay 
in itself, not dramatically related to the words spoken by the last 
character. ‘ Who cannot be proud, stroke up the hair, and strut! , 
exclaims Piero in Antonio and Mellida (Induction 14). When Mar- 
ston was writing for the boys he made many opportunities to 
ridicule the simulated passions of the professional actor. 

Would’st have me cry, run raving up and down, 

For my son’s loss? Would’st have me turn rank mad, 

Or wring my face with mimic action; 

Stamp, curse, weep, rage, and then my bosom strike? 

Away, ’tis apish action, playcr-like. 

Antonio's Reuenge 1 v 81. 

Early in his career Shakespeare shows himself aware how easily, 
and how crudely, the tragedian obtains his heavy effects; and 
already he seems to be deploring the unspontancous formality of this 
style of playing. 

Gloucester, Come, cousin, canst thou quake, and change tliy colour, 

Murder thy breath in middle of a word. 

And then begin again, and stop again. 

As if thou wert distraught and mad with terror? 

Buckingham. Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian. 

Speak and look back, and pry on every side, 

Tremble and start at wagging of a straw. 

Intending deep suspicion : ghastly looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles. . . . 

K I//III VI. 

This ‘ to-be-pitied and o’er-wrested seeming was soon discredited. 
It served Shakespeare well enough in his apprentice days, but his 
later work demanded a more flexible type of acting, a less traditional 
interpretation, and a more fluent speaking of the verse. As the 
drama developed, both playwrights and actors had to discard many 
conventions cmar to their predecessors: the rhetorical set-piece, the 
outbreaks of Latinity, the dumb-show, the formal stichomytliia, the 
irrelevant musical interpolations. Although Shakespeare would 
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always use any of these devices if they happened to serve a dramatic 
purpose—an elaborate stichomythia is to be found, for instance, as 
late as Antony and Cleopatra —he grew to regard his own apprentice 
work as subject for laughter. He makes fun of the devil paring his 
nails with a dagger, of the conventional happy-ending which always 
brought Jack to the arms of his Jill, of the wearisomely mechanicd 
construction which never varied the sequence of events (‘ and pat he 
comes, like the catastrophe of the old comedy ’); Launce*s disserta¬ 
tion on his shoes, or Gobbo’s arraignment of his conscience, simply 
vary the pious chop-logic of the Morality. But the more formal and 
traditional the convention, the easier the task of the actor. The 
disappearance of these old ways (good enough, in their time, to 
teach the greatest of dramatists his job), and the adoption of a more 
natural and realistic style, called for a high technique ofinterpretative 
acting. The achievement of Shakespeare’s maturity was the pre¬ 
eminence of the poetic idea over the action; and this was not to be 
realised by actors who, in Greene’s incessant gibes, were merely 
‘ pranked with the glory of others* feathers ’ and for their own part 
could supply nothing but * a kind of mechanical labour It may 
be that wc shall not know the full glory of Shakespeare’s art until 
we have a permanent company of players who will devote them¬ 
selves to the understanding and interpretation of his work in the 
dedicated spirit of his own fellows at the Globe.^ 

In so far as the Eb’zabethan theatre had need of such a function, 
the production of a play was probably the responsibihty of the author. 
It was not always possible. When a play was offered by a parcel of 
hack-writers, or by a poet, like Chapman, who held himself aloof 
from the theatre, its staging was directed by the actors themselves, 
who had their own experience and their company’s settled tradition 
to guide them. But most dramatists were keenly interested in the 
production of tlicir work. Jonson, perhaps, was somewhat keener 
than the players liked, for in the Inductions to both Cynthia’s Reveb 
and Bartholomew Fair he allowed them to refer in disparaging terms 
to the inexpert interference of authors. ‘ But these master poets 
complains the stage-keeper in Bartholomew Fair, ‘ they will have their 
own absurd courses; they will be informed of nothing. He has (sir 
reverence) kick d me three or four times about the tiring-house, 

I thank liim, for but offering to put in with my experience ’; while 
the pert Children in Cynthia’s Reuels congratulate themselves that 

* Tliis was the opinion of Harley Granville-Barker, a noble critic who enriched his 
fine aesthetic discrimination with practical experience of the theatre as aaor, author 
and producer. 
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‘ we arc not so officiously befriended by him, as to have his presence 
in the tiring-house, to prompt us aloud, stamp at the book-holder, 
swear for our properties, curse the poor tireman, rail the music out 
of tune, and sweat for every venial trespass we commit *: implying 
that some authors carried their anxious intervention even to the hour 
of performance. 

Shakespeare’s hand in the direction of a play, once he had written 
it, was probably very small, for he saved himself the trouble by fully 
indicating in his text what he wanted his actors to do. Stage- 
directions were few in those days, at least until the drama was half- 
choked by scenic elaboration; and even then they indicated httle 
but the music cues and the movements of the actors about the stage. 
All the subtler indications of the author’s design were conveyed 
through the dialogue. Attentively read, therefore, the text is full of 
clues to Shakespeare’s intention, and this is particularly true, in the 
first place, of a matter apparently as insignificant as the punctuation. 
The renewal, in recent scholarsliip, of confidence in the Polio as the 
best and most authentic of Shakespearean texts has incidentally re¬ 
vealed that the punctuation, so far from being the haphazard creation 
of two semi-literate actors, perverted in due course by the careless 
ignorance of Jacobean printers, was largely based on Shakespeare’s 
own playhouse manuscripts and indicated how he wished his lines 
to be spoken. The labours of subsequent editors, who altered the 
Folio punctuation in conformity with the written usages of their own 
day, merely substituted a literary convention for one which was 
essentially rhetorical and dramatic. 

As well as guidance in the delivery of his lines, the actor received 
from Shakespeare careful hints about the character he was playing. 
Sometimes a character lays himself bare in a soliloquy. Particularly 
was this so with the villains: in long and revealing speeches 
Wchard III, Edmund and lago leave no doubt what manner of men 
they arc. More often, however, a cliaractcr is built up by the 
illuminating comment of other characters. The picture of the 
‘ lean and hungry ’ Cassius, who loves no plays and licars no music, is 
contributed by Caesar, and the device serves a double purpose. It 
conveys some important information to the audience, foreshadowing 
the role of Cassius, hinting at Caesar’s hidden fears, and subtly under¬ 
lining the contrasted character of the free and open Antony, whose 
delight in plays and music is deliberately referred to. But it also 
gives valuable instruction (the sort of instruction which in the 
modem theatre would be the responsibility of the producer) to the 
actors, and especially to the player of Cassius, whose character is at 
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once set apart from the more complex character of Brutus. 
Berowne’s lines on Boyet etch his portrait unmistakably: 

This fellow picks up wit, as pigeons pease, 

And utters it again when God doth ^ease. . . . 

why, this is he 

That kissed his hand away in courtesy. 

This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice. . . . 

The ladies call him sweet. 

The stairs as he treads on them kiss his feet. . . . 

ILL Vii 315. 

Even in the turgid chronicles of Hettry VI, where the characters are 
not sharply differentiated, the actors receive some slender aids to 
their interpretation. Gloucester is speaking of the jackals who 
surround him: 

Beaufort’s red sparkling eyes blab his heart’s malice. 

And Suffolk’s cloudy brow his stormy hate; 

Sharp Buckingham unburdens with liis tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart. . . . 

2 Hen VI im 154. 

On other occasions a character is more subtly compounded from the 
comments of more than one of his associates. We do not learn the 
true nature of Cressida from her own speech and actions; nor yet 
from the response to her of Troilus, exaggerated both in the ideahsa- 
tion of lus love and in Iris disgusted bitterness when she has betrayed 
him. Nor perhaps do the frmous lines of Ulysses tell the whole 
truth about her; 

Fie, fie upon her! 

There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 

Nay, her foot speaks, her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 

O, these ciicounterers, so glib of tongue. 

That give a coasting welcome ere it comes, 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader! set them dovm 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

And daughters of the game. 

rc IV V 54. 

Cressida’s character was not so simple as that. The quahtics which 
in any age make a woman willing to * collaborate ’ (the word, so 
familiar to our generation, is oddly euphemistic: Cressida is the 
archetypal collaborator) are deeper and subtler than mere wanton¬ 
ness; the cynical Ulysses did not perceive that part of the woman 
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which Troilus had been able to love. But his remarks about her 
plainly tell the boy actor how the character is to be played on the 
surface, what impression it must make upon the casual observer. 

Often the text contains simple indications of the actor’s demeanour 
in a particular scene. When bringing the Ghost into Gertrude’s 
closet, a modem dramatist would content himself with some such 
simple stage-direction as, ‘ The Queen shows alarm ’. For Shake¬ 
speare it was not so simple, for the actor’s face, though dearly visible 
to the spectators surrounding the stage, could not be seen by most 
of the audience. Players and actors stood in the same steady day¬ 
light, and there was no means of spotlighting the speaker’s face. 
Consequently, the Elizabethan actor had to exaggerate the normal 
attitudes of fear, excitement, joy and grief; and the dramatist had to 
assist him by introducing some reference to the appropriate emotion 
into the text. Thus the Ghost draws Hamlet’s attention to the 
Queen’s alarm: 


But look, amazement on thy mother sits; 

O step between her and her fighting soul; 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works: 

Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham III iv 112. 


Gertrude in her turn draws attention to the horror and sclt-rcproach 
which the Ghost’s appearance has produced in Hamlet: ‘ Forth at 
your eyes your spirits wildly peep ’. Her attitude must then 
change from alarm to pity, and again the change must be clearly 
indicated. Do not look upon me with pity, Hamlet begs her, 

Lest with this piteous action you convert 

My stern effects, then what 1 have to do 

Will want true colour, tears perchance for blood. 

Once the critic is aware of this principle of Shakespeare’s stagecraft, 
whicli aims at enlightening the audience and showing the actor how 
it is to be done, he will find examples of it wherever he reads. 
Brutus shows his perplexity by walking back and forth ‘ musing and 
sighing, with his arms across Desdemona marks her lord’s agita¬ 
tion : 

Why gnaw you so your ncdicr lip? 

Some oloody passion shakes your very frame. 

OthVii 43. 

In Richard III the same gesture conveys a different emotion : 

The king is angry : see, he bites his lip. 


R III IV ii 27. 
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An angry spot is seen to glow on Caesar’s brow; Macduff’s stoical 
acceptance of disaster, already made apparent by his unnatural silence, 
is emphasised by his gesture of pulling his hat upon his brows. On 
the modem stage these gestures would be forced and exaggerated (no 
present-day Macduff invites unseemly laughter by pulling his hat 
over his face), but at the Globe they were a necessary part of the 
actor’s business and they provide a useful clue to the nature of 
Elizabethan acting, which even in Shakespeare’s Company, with its 
comparative refinement, was much broader than we should find 
tolerable to-day. 

Pursuing the subject more closely, we shall discover that Shake¬ 
speare visualised his plays not merely in the general terms of the 
actor’s art but in a particular relation to the actors of his own 
Company. We have noticed already how he adapted his female 
roles to the limited resources of his boy actors, and how, when the 
outstanding talents of a particular boy liberated his genius, he was 
able to create the heroines of his great comedies. Earlier, it was 
possibly the lack of competent boys which accounted for the poverty 
of the female parts in tlie histories; and later, the personality of 
another gifted boy—probably Richard Robinson—inspired the 
guileless innocence of Marina, Perdita and Miranda. The Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatist was not in the carefree position of being able to 
write the parts which his fancy decreed and distribute them among 
the whole of the theatrical profession; he had to cast his play firom 
perhaps a dozen sharers and a few hired men, whose quirks and 
capabilities, if he was a regular writer for the stage, were known to 
him. So precisely did Shakespeare match his invention to his 
available resources that a learned student of the Elizabethan theatre. 
Professor T. W. Baldwin,^ has conjectured that each member of the 
Company had his special * line ’ and that plays were written so that 
each might display his particular skill. The theory perhaps under¬ 
estimates the versatility of a repertory company: Elizabethan actors 
could make a passable attempt at any sort of part; but it un¬ 
doubtedly contains a substantial truth, and we know that in writing a 
play Shakespeare often had in his mind’s eye not a stage character 
but an individual actor. When Dogberry is to speak, his words are 
prefixed not with his stage name but with the name of Kempe, who 
played tlie part.^ There was an actor of extraordinary thinness 

' In TTte Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company, 

* Quarto version of AiAN IV ii. True, Kempe's name migne have been inserted 
by the prompter, but Sir W. W. Greg believes tmt the Quarto text was set tm from 
Snakespeare’s manuscript. The (interior) Folio text was probably based on a 
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whose appearance is detectable in many plays of the period. His 
name was John Sincklo, and probably he was not a very good actor, 
for although he had a long career in the theatre, he never became a 
sharer. But his leanness was one of those popular and endlessly re¬ 
curring jokes of which audiences never tire, and from the frequent 
references to it we can discover many of the parts he played. The 
stage-directions show that he played a Keeper in 5 Henry VI \ 
he was a Player in the Induction to Taming of the Shrew ; Romeo’s 
Apothecary with famine in his cheeks; Dr. Pinch, the ‘ mere 
anatomy ’; the * nuthook ’ Beadle in 2 Henry IV\ the Induction to 
TheMalcontent characterises him as ‘ father of maypoles ’. Other 
possibilities suggest themselves, such as Starveling, Robert Faulcon- 
bridge. Old Gobbo.^ Like the lame actor in Moliere’s Company, 
he had parts written round his physical disability; and when 
Shakespeare wants him on the stage in one of his roles, he merely 
writes, ‘ Enter Sincklo A similar exploitation of the physical 
qualities of the actors occurs in the famous feminine combination 
of the comedies, Hermia and Helena, Rosalind and Celia, Portia and 
Nerissa, Beatrice and Hero : one of the boys was short, but the other 
was tall, so tall to be playing women’s parts that frequent comment 
on it was felt to be necessary.® 

When Shakespeare wrote Cymbeline, he had to take account of 
another and somewhat inconvenient sort of physical disability. He 
knew that Guiderius and Arviragus, the two lost Princes, would be 
played by two adolescents who until lately had been cast for female 
parts. They could play women no longer, for their voices had at 
length betrayed them and were at that vexatious, indeterminate stage 
of ‘ breaking ’ when public speaking is sometliing of a hazard. 
Shakespeare wanted them to sing the dirge over their seemingly dead 
‘ brother *, Imogen; but it would not be safe for them to sing, or 
not without some previous apology in anticipation of disaster. So 
the song is preceded by this short dialogue: 

Aruiragtis. And let us, Polydorc, though now our voices 

Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the ground. 

As once our mother; use like note and words, 

Save that Euriphilc must be Fidcle. 

prompt-copy of a later performance of the play. In his Editorial Problem in Shake¬ 
speare Greg comes out strongly for the view mat Shakespeare often wrote a part with 
a particular aaor in mind. 

‘ Holofcmes too was gaunt, but this part was probably above Sincklo’s capacity. 
The likely candidate is Cowley, who played secondary comedy-parts. 

• Quarto version of 2 Henry IV V iv. 

* Alas for those sad productions in which, with all the world to choose from, 
Portia has to be puny and Rosalind squat. 
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Guiderius. 


Arviragus. 


Cadwal, 

I cannot sing; I’ll weep and word it with thee; 

For words of sorrow out of tune are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 

We’ll speak it then. 
Cym IV ii 23 5. 


They break into the lovely melancholy of* Fear no more the heat o’ 
the sun *; and, in small things, there is no more striking evidence 
of Shakespeare’s genius than that this song is of all Shakespearean 
songs the best fitted to be spoken. Indeed, a musical setting for the 
singing voice seems rather to adulterate its beauty, and the usual 
practice in modem productions is for the lines to be spoken, not sung, 
against a musical background: a strange consequence of the fleeting 
accident that two lads in Shakespeare’s Company happened to be 
breaking their voices when Cymbeline was written. 

Another problem that confronted the dramatist was simply 
numerical. ‘ The necessity of the play forceth me to act two parts , 
says Alberto (doubling with Andrugio) in the Induction to Antonio 
and Mellida. If the dramatist wanted a large cast, he had to take 
trouble with his arrangements, for there was a limit to the number of 
hired men a company was willing to engage and a limit to the space 
in which they could manoeuvre. Doubling, of course, was almost 
as old as the theatre itself. * One man in his time plays many parts , 
and the little groups of strolling players who went about the 
country could multiply themselves so ingeniously that a play with 
some dozen characters might be presented by four actors. There are 
thirty-eight characters in CambyseSy but eight or nine players could 
act it; the twenty-five parts in Horestes could be acted by six. 
These were early plays, and in later times the burden of doubling, 
though it still had to be borne, was less severe: dramatists learned to 
concentrate their effects and to use fewer characters. But in very 
few of the extant Elizabethan plays would it be possible to assemble 
all the characters on the stage at the same time, and the dramatist 
had to be ingenious in adapting his stagecraft to the available 
resources of his company. Marlowe had only about eighteen actors 
to deploy through the enormous cast of Tamburlaine and not many 
more for the thirty parts in Edward II; eighteen, again, was the 
probable number of players for the forty-seven parts of 2 Henry VI; 
and as late as 1599 Thomas Platter wrote that he saw Julius Caesar 
played by only fifteen actors. 

The staging of such plays called for unwearying energy from the 
hired men, on whom most of the burden naturally fell, and also 
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demanded considerable powers of construction from the playwright. 
One way to solve the problem was to provide a silent substitute if 
ever the two characters played by a single actor were required to 
face one another. The muffled figure of Claudio who is brought in 
to greet his sister in the last scene o£ Measure for Measure was probably 
such a substitute, for he does not speak; the original Claudio was 
doubling another part and was on the stage already. If, again, the 
same boy played Hermionc and Perdita (not very likely, perhaps, in a 
company with the resources of the King’s Men, but The Winter's 
Tale has the unusually large number of six speaking-parts for 
women, three of them important, and the boys were liable to sudden 
casualty), it would explain Perdita’s rather surprising silence on 
meeting her mother for the first time. But substitution was a 
clumsy device, and a commoner way round the difficulty was to 
jettison a character, often somewhat arbitrarily, so as to release the 
actor for another role. The outstanding case is Antigonus. The 
rude manner of his departure has largely obscured the significance of 
his going at all. It is not merely that his own loyal service, on a 
mission which he hated, deserved a kindlier fate; his Paulina did not 


deserve to be unhusbanded, and in a play where the emphasis is so 
strongly on reconciliation and reunion, one would have expected 
him to turn up, garrulous but happy, at the end. The disappearance 
of Lear’s Fool is suspicious too. If the explanation really was that 
Armin was needed for other work, we can only marvel at Shake¬ 
speare’s genius in creating Poor Tom to take the Fool’s place as 
Lear’s inquisitor and confidant and yet be an entirely different 
person. But it is not easy to see what other part Armin could 
nave taken in this play. The supposition that he doubled the Fool 
with Cordelia depends only on Lear’s ‘ And my poor fool is hang’d ’, 
which is held to be a kind of pun; and difficult as it is to imagine a 
boy playing the Fool, it is even harder to imagine Armin playing 
Cordelia. Moreover, prestige entered into these things. The 
theatre is Jealous of its gradations, and, with occasional exceptions, 
doubling was ajob for hirelings rather than for the principals. We 
do not have to suppose that Mcrcutio was killed in order that the 
actor might reappear as Friar John or Balthasar, or that Polonius 
was transformed into the First Gravedigger: their deaths were 
dramatically necessary. But we do wonder what become of 
Adam and whether he recovered the money he lent to Orlando, 
and we notice that, although the Second Gravedigger was sent off in 
search of ale, he never returned with it: this was the sort of part that 
had to be doubled, and the lesser actors had a remarkably busy 
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afternoon. The belief that the Bad Quarto of Hatnlet was based on 
the recollections of an actor who appeared in the original production 
has led to much speculation about the parts he played. One conjec¬ 
ture holds that he was Marcellus, Voltimand, a Player, a soldier with 
Fortinbras, the Second Gravedigger, the churlish Priest, and an 
ambassador from England. This is too much of a good thing even 
for an Elizabethan hireling, and a more cautious estimate ^ suggests 
that the pirate had access to Voltimand*s script and himself played 
Marcellus, a Player (possibly speaking the Prologue and the part of 
Lucianus), an attendant lord in IV iii, a mourner at the graveside, 
and a lord in the last scene. This is a more credible programme but 
even so it required the actor to be on his feet for an imcomfortably 
long time; and this sort of thing demanded a great deal of hard 
thinking from the playwright to make his play stage-worthy. 

Let us sec, finally, how Shakespeare wrestled with the problem 
of the clown. It was the most serious of his technical problems as 
producer-dramatist, for the clo^vn was the enfant terrible of the 
Elizabethan theatre. His popularity was important to the success of 
his company, and the very nature of liis gifts made him to a large 
extent independent of his playwrights. Marlowe, who probably 
had no more humour in his composition than the eloquent 
sentimentalists who dominated his plays, tried to discipline the 
clovMi by making him urmecessar)". Openly disdaining ‘ such con¬ 
ceits as clownage keeps in pay ’, he probably wrote few comedy 
scenes for his plays. His reward was that others wrote them for 
him, and wrote them exceedingly ill. The tradition that even 
tragedy should be blended with ‘ most delectable mirth ’ was too 
strong for iuiii; and even if he was ready to defy tradition, the 
actors were not ready to defy the intimations of tlie box office: 
comedy tlicre must be. 

The problem, then, was to harness the clown’s exuberance and 
persuade him to see himself as one of a team. The great obstacle 
in the way of this desirable result was the enormous prestige which 
Tarleton had wmn for himself and, indirectly, for his style of clown¬ 
ing. Tlic lesser comedians who came after him all saw themselves 
in Tarlcton’s mantle and shared his indifference to the tiresome 
scruples of those dramatists who bothered about decorum and plot- 
construction. In many w^ays, then, Tarleton’s ascendancy was un¬ 
fortunate, for it gave new life to the fasliion, already deplored by 
Sidney, of suspending the plot at regular intcrv'als to leave the stage 
free for the clown to do his turn. Clowns liked to be applauded for 

^ Hy J. M. Nosworthy, in Shtikespcarc Survey III. 
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their * extemporal wit *, which was only another name for irrelevant 
gagging, and since it was rare to find a dramatist capable of inventing 
an adequate script for them, they usually had their way. They 
usually had their way, too, when the dramatist did write them a 
script, for they chose to add embellishments of their own. A 
comedy published in 1638, Richard Brome’s Antipodes, speaks 
feelingly about these unchartered interpolations: 

Letoy. But you, Sir, arc incorrigible, and 

Take licence to yourself to add unto 

Your parts your own free fancy; and sometimes 

To alter or diminish what the writer 

With care and skill composed; and when you are 

To speak to your coactors in the scene 

You hold interlocutions with the audience. 

Byplay. That is a way, my Lord, has been allow’d 

On elder stages to move mirth and laughter. 

Letoy. Yes, in the days of Tarlcton and Kempe 

Before the stage was purged from barbarism 
And brought to the perfection it now shines with. 

The fools and jesters spent their wits because 
The poets were wise enough to save their own 
For profitabler uscs.^ 

Antipodes II ii. 

The printed version o( A Knack to Know a Knai>c (1594) sought to 
tempt the reader by promising him ‘ Kempe’s applauded merri¬ 
ments of the Men of Gotham ’, but these merriments do not appear 
in the text: they took the form of an unscripted music-hall turn 
springing from the comedian’s virtuosity and owing nothing to the 
dramatist. One adjunct of the clown’s performance was some 
eccentricity of dress, like Tarlcton’s huge trousers or Kempe’s 
flapping slippers; another was the facile trick—carried to nauscation 
by the darlings of modem radio—of the catch-phrase repeated over 
and over again until the audience was forced into laughter as an 
alternative to hysteria. The First Quarto of Hamlet condemns those 
clowns who 

keep one suit of jests as a man is known by one suit of apparel, and 
gentlemen quote nis jests down in their tables before they come to the 
play, as thus: Cannot you stay until I eat my porridge? and You owe me a 
quarter’s wages: and My coat wants a adlisen, and Your beer is sour. 

^ Inddentally this short passage is a fair example of the disintegration of blank 
verse under the enervating influence of Fletcher and Shirley. Most of the lines have 
weak or feminine endings, and the verse has sunk to the level of tepid colloquialism. 
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For the unskilled dramatist or the dramatist-in-a-hurry this was 
well enough: he could leave some blank spaces in his text and count 
on the clown to fill them after his much-applauded fashion. In the 
Pilgrimage to Parnassus Dromo hauls in a clown on the end of a rope, 
with the comment that ‘ clowns have been thrust into plays by 
head and shoulders ever since Kempe could make a scurvy face . 
‘ Why, if thou canst but draw thy mouth awry he tells the clown, 
* lay thy leg over thy staff, saw a piece of cheese asunder, lap up 
drink on the earth, I warrant thee they ^11 laugh mightily.* Then the 
clown is abandoned on the stage to remark ruefully that * when they 
have nobody to leave on the stage, they bring me up, and which is 
worse, tell me not what I should say *. This would not do for 
Shakespeare. Commendatory verses prefixed to the Beaumont and 
Fletcher Folio treat Shakespeare as a primitive 

whose best jest lies 

r the Ladies* questions, and the Foofs replies: 

which ignores the fact that Caroline decorum could never have been 
achieved witliout the pioneering work of Shakespeare and Jonson 
in integrating comedy into the substance of the play. When 
Shakespeare began, the comic tradition that found its apotheosis in 
Tarleton was all-powerful. Clowning consisted of the solo im¬ 
provisation, replete with relentless and unwearying puns, unsubtle 
bawdry, physical contortions and mangling of the language. 
Audiences enjoyed these things, and to the end Shakespeare provided 
them in full measure. With clowning as with so much else in his 
theatre, it docs not seem to have occurred to him to abandon a 
tradition and start something fresh : that was never his way. The 
peculiar quality of his genius was to adapt and modify what he 
found and by some mysterious transmutation make a new thing ofit. 
The First Gravedigger shows the direct influence of Tarleton, who, 
as Yorick, may here have received his due of homage Feste and 
Lear’s Fool were in another tradition; but all these creations were 
essentially Shakespeare’s own, 

A conventional simplification sets the change in Shakespeare’s 
handling of tlie clo^vn at about the year 1599, when Kempe left the 
Chamberlain’s Men and was succeeded by Robert Armin. A change 
of treatment there certainly was, and a most interesting one, but it was 
not necessarily a change for the better and we have no right to assume 

* But it is possible that the lines about Yorick were added for a later performance 
of the play as an epitaph on Kempe, who was probably dead by 1603. ^akespcarc‘s 
relations with Kempe have been distorted, and he is likely to have wanted to pay a 
tribute to his old associate. Besides, Tarleton was before his time. 
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that Shakespeare found it so. The argument runs that, because a 
new style of clowning followed Kempe’s departure, therefore his 
departme was in some way connected with the Company’s—and, in 
particular, Shakespeare’s—disapproval of the sort of clowning for 
which he was famous. Hamlet is quoted in support of this argument: 

Let those that play your clowns speak no more than is set down for 
them, for there be of them that will themselves laugh, to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too, though in the mean time some 
necessary question of the play be then to be considered. That’s villainous, 
and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it. 

Ham III ii 43. 

It is commonly assumed that these lines refer to Kempe: which is 
scarcely more sensible than to suppose that the lines which preceded 
them, on the robustious, passion-tearing tragedian, referred to 
Burbage. Even if wc grant that his former colleagues had tired of 
Kempe’s methods and were glad to be rid of him, it is not likely 
that they would have denounced him in pubHc, especially as many of 
the plays in which he had appeared would be acted again and the 
clown’s part could not be radically altered. The obvious presump¬ 
tion is that the passage referred to the comedians of the Admiral’s 
Men; or, at the most, to a style of clowning which Shakespeare’s 
Company knew they had outgrown long before 1599. 

For there is not really any ground for supposing that the Company 
found Kempe tiresome or welcomed his leaving them. He was 
indubitably a box-office draw; and when they founded a joint-stock 
Company to build the Globe, he was one of the housekeepers. Nor 
does the fact that he chose to sell his share and his housekeeping 
rights necessarily indicate that he was dissatisfied with the parts 
which Shakespeare and other dramatists were writing for liim. 
It is true that Peter, which he is known to have played, was not much 
of a part, but he had had many good parts since Romeo and Juliet. 
He left, it would seem, because the success of his famous dance to 
Norwich persuaded him that he could do even better for himself by 
repeating the performance elsewhere. When he returned from 
Europe after his disappointing tour, it is improbable that he had the 
money to buy back his old rights, and he found Armin well estab¬ 
lished in his place. None the less he may have rejoined the Com¬ 
pany for a snort while, until the formation of Worcester’s Men 
as a London Company promised him a better opportunity of re¬ 
establishing his former reputation. 

Again, it would be surprising if Shakespeare welcomed the 
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departure of the man for whom he had written Bottom, Dogberry 
and possibly Falstaff. For Shakespeare’s naturalisation of the clown 
had begun long before 1599 : the absence of comic relief from Richard 
II, and its comparative insignificance in Romeo and Juliet, show how 
far he had already succeeded in his determination that the clown 
should not intrude where he did not belong. The crux of the matter 
was to be able to insist that he should speak no more than was set 
down for him, to fix him within the limits of a character that was 
an integral part of the play. In the earher comedies the process of 
assimilation is incomplete. Launce and Speed do not really belong 
to their play, for they could as easily belong anywhere else: Launce’s 
two big scenes, his discourse on his shoes and his turn with his dog, 
belong to the old tradition of the interpolated music-hall turn, and 
Speed is simply the pert, word-splitting serving-man whom Lyly 
had found in the classical comedy of Plautus and Terence. Costard 
is more at home, but not wholly so. Much of his jesting lacks 
spontaneity; he has to work too hard to be funny. But suddenly, 
at the end of the play, he speaks some simple words in defence of 
Sir Nathaniel, his neighbour and an uncommonly good bowler, and 
in those words turns himself into a human being, and Sir Nathaniel 
too; and all his fellows spring to life with him and take on a strange 
dignity in the wreckage and humUiation of their pageant. ‘ This is 
not generous, not gentle, not humble.* ‘ Sweet chucks, beat not 
the bones of the buried : when he breathed, he was a man.’ In this 
scene Shakespearean comedy was bom. There would still be 
times when his inspiration would not kindle and he fell back on 
the dusty conventions of the older comedy—the jesting of the 
Gobbos is deplorably tired and perfunctory—but he had discovered 
how to create comic characters who really were characters, belonging 
essentially to the play which gave them birth and o^vmng a style of 
speech that was theirs individually. The next of his comic creations 
after Love's Labour's Lost was Juliet’s Nurse. 

Susan and she—God rest all Christian souls !— 

Were of an age. Well, Susan is with God; 

She was too good for me. But, as I said, 

On Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen; 

That shall she, marry; I remember it well. 

’Tis since the earthquake now eleven years; 

And she was weaned, I never shall forget it. 

Of all die days of the year upon that day; 

For I had then laid wormwood to my dug. 

Sitting in the sun under the dove-house wall. . . . 

RJ l iii 18. 
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As surely as the lineaments of the Giaconda, these are the accents of 
eternal woman, as old as the sun in whose warmth she sat. In the 
years that followed there was bom for Kempe and Pope and Cowley 
and all the comedians of the Company a succession of comic figures 
whose like had not before been seen on the English stage. They 
were integral to the plays which they adorned. Fluellen contri¬ 
buted the viewpoint of the professional soldier to a play which was, 
among other things, a study of militarism; Falstaff was incarnate 
comment on the great world of ‘ pohey ’ on whose fringes he 
moved, and his discourse on honour had a dramatic relevance which 
the not dissimilar meditations of Launce had lacked. To compare 
the character of Falstaff with, say, Hodge,^ the amusing but quite 
inappropriate clown of The Life and Death of the Lord Cromwell, 
is to grasp the magnitude of the change which Shakespeare had 
brought about. 

Yet the change was not of such a nature that the old-established 
comedians found themselves no longer able to employ their talents 
in his plays. Although the element of horseplay was subdued, they 
had opportunities, in the comedies at any rate, to display their musical 
accomplishments; their inclination to bawdiness was indulged with 
a wealth of unashamed inventiveness of which they would not 
themselves have been capable; their gift for miming found scope 
in numberless opportunities to take off their betters—thus Falstaff is 
endlessly acting, whether burlesquing the King, Pistol, the Lord 
Chiefjustice, or merely dramatising his inexhaustible self. Even the 
stock-in-trade of the Elizabethan clown, his delighted exploration 
of the resources of his mother-tongue, was not denied him. When 
all other invention failed, the comic dramatist was always able to 
find his clowns some merriment by playing on words. ‘ Where do 
you live? * * Ware.’ ‘ Yes, where? ’ ‘ Yes, Ware ’: it is one of 

the royal traditions of music-hall. In the Elizabethan Age, when the 
language was in its springtime and even for men of judgment and 
discretion the coining of new words was a continuous excitement, it 
flourished into a luxuriant and uncharted growth; and no one found 
it so exciting as Shakespeare. Feste confessed himself to be his 
mistress’s ‘ corrupter of words ’, and Speed taunted Launce with 
your old vice still: mistake the word ’. Shakespeare’s clowns 
enjoyed the complete liberty of the Queen’s English. But they 
enjoyed it with an important difference. Just as their miming, their 
bawdry and their physical antics were assimilated into a coherent 
characterisation, so too their speech, even at its most outrageous, 

* Or with Mouse, in Muetdorui, said to have been a Tarlcton role. 
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was made appropriate to their personalities. The sophisticated 
clowns, the jesters, were masters of their currency: they patterned 
words into arabesques worthy of their mastership. But the country¬ 
men were tmcomprehending slaves of their vice. The malapropism 
was not invented by Shakespeare, but in his hands it first became a 
reputable comic device. In Mrs. Malaprop herself, the eponymous 
heroine of the trick, it is dramatically inappropriate: she is an 
educated woman and is not in other ways notably vain or foolish, 
and the failing sits incongruously on her. But for such as Bottom, 
Dogberry, Mistress Quickly, Elbow and Dull the malapropism is a 
recognisable and appropriate quirk of character which the dramatist 
employs to indicate their station in life and their imacknowledged 
strivings to rise above it. It was one of the means he used to trans¬ 
form the clown from an irrelevant intruder into a dramatic force. 

In this transformation Kempe must have played a creditable 
part. As Launce he had a certain freedom to display his gifts as a 
solo entertainer, but as Bottom he could not have exceeded his 
script without damaging the fragile beauty of the play. It is surely a 
reasonable assumption that the part would not have been written 
for him if there had been any danger of his over-playing it or speaking 
more than was written down for him; and it is unfair to his 
reputation, both as an actor and as a man and colleague, that a 
powerfully-held impression has arisen among students of the Eliza¬ 
bethan theatre that he was disloyal to his dramatists and ultimately 
had to be persuaded to leave the Company because he was an 
indifferent clown and a bad * trouper ’. The position that he 
won in the Chamberlain’s Men refutes it; so does the quality of the 
comic roles which Shakespeare wrote for him. No comedian 
could ask for a better compliment than to have Falstaff created for 
liim; and although there is no solid proof that Kempe played 
Falstaff (or Bottom, for that matter), and Professor Baldwin assigns 
the part to Pope, making Kempe content himself wth Shallow, 
it has long been presumed that Kempe’s departure from the Com¬ 
pany explains both the absence of Falstaff from Henry V and the very 
different Falstaff of The Merry Wives of Windsor, Whatever may 
have been Kempe’s failings as a clown in his early days, he collabo¬ 
rated with Shakespeare in enlarging the conception of the clown s 
dramatic function; and it is a senseless assumption that all the credit 
for the change belonged to Shakespeare and that Kempe was all the 
time an unwilling, semi-mutinous cipher. That was not how things 
happened in the Chamberlain’s Men. 

Kempe departed, none the less; and it would seem that he 
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departed most inopportunely. Those who like fat meat are pro¬ 
mised in the Epilogue to 2 Henry IV that FalstafT will accompany his 
King to France. But in the event his tavern-followers arc there and 
he is not. In his Cambridge Edition of Henry V Professor Dover 
Wilson has offered persuasive evidence ^ that Falstaff appeared in the 
first draft of the play but was later removed from it, and he concludes 
that the text had to be hastily amended to fill the place of the 
departed Kempe. Alternatively, the character may have been 
ehminated in response to renewed pressure from the Cobhams, who 
had objected to the supposed travesty of their ancestor, Sir John 
Oldcastle. This is not at all impossible, for the Company Imew 
what could be the consequences of offending people of influence, 
and they were always more discreet in this respect than other com¬ 
panies. But, however this may be, Shakespeare was under the 
necessity, after 1599, of altering the nature of his clowns. Kempe 
was gone and Pope, another comedian of the old school, was soon to 
retire; the man who succeeded them was a comedian of a different 
sort. 

Robert Armin, who came to the Chamberlain’s Men from a 
provincial Company, Lord Chandos’s Men, was originally a gold¬ 
smith’s apprentice. Subsequently he had been trained for the 
theatre by Tarleton, but he was a very different sort of man from his 
master. Tarlcton’s strength was his gift for brilliant improvisation; 
like a certain type of orator, he took fire from the presence of an 
auditory and his best effects were not studied. Armin, on the otlier 
hand, was a student, a doctrinaire; his comedy was bom by candle¬ 
light. In a modest way he was a writer on his own account. His 
Fool upon Fool was an attempt to embody in a jest-book various 
theories of comedy; and The Two Maids of Mortlake is a counterpart 
of Dan Leno’s ambition to play Hamlet, a comedian’s attempt to 
wnte a verse tragedy. Besides plays he wrote a poem, Phantasma, 
and a number of tracts on religious and metaphysical subjects. 
This serious-minded man was Shakespeare’s new partner in clown¬ 
ing, and the clowning was necessarily different. We do not have to 
take it for granted t^t it was the sort of clowning wliich Shake¬ 
speare had come to prefer (although its undertone of sadness was in 
harmony with his increasing preoccupation with tragic themes); 
our present concern is with his immediately successful adoption of a 
new style. His last invention for Kempe was probably Dogberry, 
liis first for Armin was Touchstone, and the contrast between the 
two reveals his astonishing capacity for adapting himself at need to 

* Pp. 113-16. 
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the requirements of his profession. Whether the new style was better 
than the old, whether Kempc was a loss or Annin a gain, these are 
important questions for critical judgment; but to pass from the 
service of one to the service of the other demanded a truly remarkable 
invention and technique. 

Armin was the jester in cap-and-bcUs, the * allow’d fool * always 
found in courts and great houses. It was precisely right that Olivia 
should have such a man in her service. Tarlcton stood in a privileged 
relation to Elizabeth, James I had his Archie Armstrong and Charles I 
had Muckle John. These fools had some licence to speak frankly to 
their masters and mistresses—Thersites, a sombre reductio ad nauseam 
of the species, claimed it for his insolent reviling of the Greek com¬ 
manders—and although their efforts often won them more blows 
than ‘ remuneration ’, they served a valuable cathartic function in 
the households of great persons who daily heard much flattery but 
little candour. 

The wise man’s folly is anatomized 

Even bv the squandering glances of tlic fool. 

AYLin vii 56. 

As V’oM Like It and Twelfth Niqht call in question the sort of wise 
man’s wisdom that is not salted with the folly of the fool, and insist 
that it is a sad world where * fools may not speak wisely what wise 
men do foolishly for ‘ since the little wit that fools have was 
silenced, the little fooler)' that wise men have makes a great show ’. 

These jesters needed to have quick wits, and, as Viola justly 
remarked, theirs was a practice ‘ as full of labour as a wise man’s art ’. 
Hut their efforts could rapidly become tedious, and it is probable 
that at first Shakespeare had much the same problem with Armin 
as he had formerly had with Kempe. Speed, Moth and Boyet 
were awe-inspiring examples of the consequences of over-indulgence 
in purely verbal wit. Granted the Elizabethans delighted in these 
logomachies, but a display of repartee, however dazzling, had no 
particular dramatic relevance. The dramatist’s task was again to 
naturalise the clown and weave his contribution into the texture 
of the play. By 1600 Shakespeare’s craftsmanship was equal to 
almost anything. Probably the studious Armin assisted him, for As 
You Like Ity that brilliant anatomy of folly, bears the stamp of a mind 
which has pondered deeply before deciding that motley is the only 
wear. It is not easy, unless one is writing a comedy of manners, to 
make mere cleverness dramatically eft'ective; the fatal weakness of 
epigram is that it is so dismally impersonal, for the brightness of a 
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rocket does not illuminate the man who sets it off. Thus the 
problem of Armin was harder than the problem of Kempe. Kempc’s 
rustic clowns might be defeated in their struggle with the language 
but they were never mastered by circumstance. Bottom’s composed 
air in giving orders to his fairy attendants is a splendid thing. So is 
Dogberry’s royal indignation: 

I am a wise fellow, and which is more, an officer, and which is more, 
a householder, and which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any is in 
Messina, and one that knows the law, go to ! and a rich fellow enough, 
go to! and a fellow that hath had losses, and one that hath two go\vns, 
and everything handsome about him : bring him away ! O that I had been 
writ down an ass! 

MANV^I ii 83 . 

These men arc solid as earth and their complacency is justified of 
itself. The court fool is much harder to characterise. Beneath the 
hard, shining surface of his wit there is a void; his slick repartee is 
the professional patter of a society entertainer, it is not the utterance 
of a human being. In As You Like It Shakespeare and Annin 
tackled the problem by bringing the jester away from the court 
which was his professional milieu and exposing him to the doubtful 
consolations of the pastoral life. The keen winds of the forest lay 
bare his soul. Touchstone is faintly surprised to catch himselfin self- 
examination. Indeed he is surprised all the time : surprised to meet 
the strange, learned gentleman who would like to be a fool, surprised 
by the uncouth humours of William, most surprised of all to find 
himself in the throng of country copulatives, looking for a parson 
to marry him. In the end, perhaps, he has learned a good deal 
about himself, and in the meantime has taught the audience a good 
deal about the other characters while analysing the nature of folly. 
In Twelfth Night Feste’s early appearances arc unimpressive: like all 
his kind, he is a chatterer, and his chatter is not profound. But he 
adds a further dimension to his character as soon as his facile wit is 


complemented by the grosser humours of Sir Toby Belch (pre¬ 
sumably Pope’s role) and he joins the conspiracy against Malvoho. 
The temperamental opposition of Feste and Malvolio, reacliing an 
ceric climax in the ‘ Sir Topaz ’ scene, is the underlying motif of the 
play, and Malvolio’s discomfiture, strangely unrelieved by pity, 
leaves the stage to Feste and the heartache of ‘ The Wind and the 
Rain’. But it is in King Lear that Shakespeare’s handling of the 
clown achieves its consummation. Here is the final flowering of the 
tradition, so gravely lamented by the judicious, that even tragedy 
must have its measure of ‘ comic relief’. Lear’s Fool is all that. 
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professionally, he ought to be, the ingenious quibbler and the frank 
commentator on affairs of state. But he is not allowed, as Fools for 
their safety must wish to be, to be a mere watcher on the sidelines. 
Drawn into the terrible action, he becomes one of its first victims; 
and his words—and Poor Tom’s after him—lighten the darkening 
scene with a flicker of sanity. 


In many ways, therefore, Shakespeare’s art was conditioned by 
the medium in which he chose to work: by the structure of the 
theatres, by the audience, by changes in popular taste, by the actors 
to whom he entrusted the interpretation of his plays. It would be 
possible, indeed, to pursue these enquiries still farther, to wonder, for 
instance, whether he sometimes brought into his plays characters 
which were not in the sources (Beatrice, Dogberry, Jaques, Fluellen) 
mainly in order to find a part for a particular actor; or to examine 
the suggestion that the strange mood of his final plays was deliberately 
attuned to the special requirements of the new theatre in Blackfnars. 
For external factors such as these constitute the challenge which 
every creative artist has to face. The sculptor has to work in stone, 
the composer to orchestrate his music for known instruments, the 
dramatist to fix in his mind’s eye the stage where alone his play will 
become actual. To try to estimate Shakespeare’s achievement in 
ignorance, or deliberate disregard, of the conditions in which he 
worked is to mistake the function of the artist, who does not operate 
in a vacuum; while to deplore those conditions as unworthy of his 
genius is fatuously to misunderstand their true nature. At the same 
time, one must not, in the excitement of observing at close quarters 
certain features of Shakespeare’s dramatic technique, fall into the 
trap that is always waiting for rcahsts and forget that the man was 
first, essentially, and always a poet. It is not alone the malleable 
properties of stone that make a sculptor, nor a preordained pattern 
of rhyme and metre that makes a sonneteer. The casual factors 
which surround an artist’s life—economic pressure, the drive of 
ambition and prestige, the ferment of his age, the technical laws 
of his art—remain outward; they do not penetrate into that inner 
sanctuary of his mind where experience acquires a meaning and 
feeling becomes passion. Firm as the impress of these external 
matters may be, they do not uncover the mystery of his art. Thus 
we do not ‘ explain ’ Shakespeare merely by setting him in his true 
background of the Elizabethan theatre. Although we have no 
right to think of him at all except in his relation to the theatre, we are 
not to suppose that the day-to-day emergencies of an acting company 
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tell US all we need to know about the composition of his plays. 
The study of these things is fascinating because it shows us how 
Shakespeare overcame the lesser challenges he had to meet. But 
there is more to Shakespearean comedy than the accidental substitu¬ 
tion of Annin for Kempe, more to Shakespearean tragedy than the 
fashionable pessimism of the new reign and the new century, more to 
The Tempest than a technical appreciation of the possibilities of an 
indoor theatre. Always there are righmesses that are only a poet’s 
rightnesses. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Plays and Playwrights 

Remember, the life of these things consists in action. 

Marston, The Fawn. Address to the Reader. 

It should already be clear that dramatists were the least regarded 
and least rewarded of the servants of the Elizabethan stage. Perhaps 
they came a little higher in the scheme of things than the hired men, 
but for hired men there was at least the hope of a partnership, 
bringing security and perhaps a little fame; while for the dramatist, 
unless he was also an actor and an established member of a company, 
the material rewards were slight and servitude to the whims of the 
players was eternal. In the theatre which they had ^hioned for 
themselves the actors claimed most of the prizes. The successful 
among them made money, owned property, and wore fine clothes; 
what is more, they stood in the limelight. Although Shakespeare’s 
contemporary reputation was high,^ he was remembered rather for 
his poems and for the quotable felicities in his dramatic verse, the 
sententiae and purple passages which scholars and courtiers could 
hastily scribble on to their tablets, than for his more considerable 
virtues. Shakespeare, moreover, was exceptional. His fellow-poets 
admired him, as indeed they should, and some of them recognised 
his true qualities; but he was also sufficiently well known to the 
ordinary reading-public for there to be a profitable trade in the 
surreptitious printing of mangled versions of his plays, and even in 
the ascription to him of plays, many of them worthless, which he did 
not write.^ No other dramatist was sufficiently eminent to have 
these false attributions fathered on him; for as a rule the public 
went to the theatre to see their favourite actors rather than their 
favourite plays. Whereas the death of Burbage occasioned sorrow 
from which several famous people declared that they would not 
easily recover, if the death of Shakespeare produced any contem¬ 
porary comment at all, it has not survived. 

The fact was that playwriting had not yet established itself as a 
reputable literary form. Annoyed and bewildered at failin g to 

^ The Shakespeare Allusion Book contains some two hundred references between 
the years 1591 and 1623. Among the poets who paid tribute to him were Jonson, 
Webster, Beaumont, Richard Bamficld, John Weever and John Davies of Hereford. 

* The publisher of the 1622 Quarto of Othello declared that ‘ the author’s name is 
sufficient to vent his work 
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receive either the esteem or the financial rewards to which they con¬ 
sidered themselves to be entitled, Greene and his contemporaries 
assuaged their injured pride by putting the blame on the actors. 
This attitude was superficial and unperceptive. It was beside the 
point to revile the actors for winning glory from stolen feathers, 
for it was the feathers themselves that were held in low regard. The 
actors were at a loss to see what Greene was making a fuss about, 
for it was new in their experience to find a dramatist watching with 
suchjealous care over the fortunes ofa mere play. In certain respects 
the Ehzabethan play resembled the detective novel in the twentieth 
century. Both were an important element of the folk-lore of their 
age, and both had a long struggle to establish themselves as literature. 
The attitude of Conan Doyle to Sherlock Holmes corresponded to 
the feelings of an Elizabethan writer who found his plays, idle 
offerings to an idle public, winning more favour than the epic poem 
which carried his larger hopes. To make another relevant compari¬ 
son, the vast majority of Elizabethan plays were composed with the 
haste and inattention of the most ephemeral Journahsm. Most 
dramatists were free-lances with a variety of literary occupations. 
They wrote a play when the actors called for it, when they were in 
need of money, when some contemporary scandal had aroused so 
much public interest that a company asked for it to be dramatised. 
When a play was written, it was bought outright by the company 
and the author had no real interest in what became of it. If it was a 
moderate success, it would achieve perhaps a dozen performances 
over a period of about three months and then it would be discarded 
for ever. The author was protected by no law of copyright. His 
play might be an outstanding hit and therefore revived in a sub¬ 
sequent season, or it might be transferred to another company, or 
sold to a printer and published with some success: these events 
might gratify his personal esteem but they made no difference to his 
pocket. 

Such conditions, imposed by the ascendancy of the actors, in¬ 
evitably governed his attitude to his work, and they were not con¬ 
ducive to great art. Although somewhere in the deptlis of his being 
the Elizabethan dramatist might acknowledge a primary duty to his 
artistic conscience, his only material concern was to supply his pay¬ 
masters with a piece of work sufficiently stage-worthy to persuade 
them to give him other commissions in the future. His relations 
with them resembled those of a Journalist with the editor ofa large- 
circulation magazine. For the fact that the artistic quality of many 
Elizabethan and Jacobean plays was none the less very high we have 
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to seek other causes. The temper and aspirations of the age needed 
drama for their gratification, and this drew creative artists towards 
the medium. In much the same way the * thriller * has come to be 
emotionally necessary to the twentieth century, and it has achieved 
the status of literature because a number of first-class writers have 
therefore been attracted to it; although in both worlds, the worlds of 
drama and of detection, we have to recognise the existence of a large 
residue of squalid practitioners, caterers of &cile sensation, who 
showed no disposition to rise above the degradations inseparable 
from their trade. At all events, Ben Jonson showed a fitting 
awareness of the adult status which the drama had lately achieved in 
England when, in i6i6, he gathered together his dramatic pieces, 
gravely revised and edited them, and gave them to the world under 
the impressive title of Works. His fellows found this a laughable 
demonstration of Jonsonian pretentiousness, for no dramatist had 
previously thought to assemble immoment trifles and give them the 
dignity and permanence of a foHo, But Jonson was right. His 
commercial instinct was sound, for there was an avid pubHc for the 
quarto editions of single plays; and his artistic instinct was equally 
sound, for his drama was carefully conceived and expressed a positive 
attitude to Ufe. But for his brave example it is unlikely that 
Heminges and Condell would have published the First Folio. 

The theatre’s drudges, however, could not devote the same time 
and care to the finer subtleties of dramatic composition. It is 
likely that in the ordinary way a play was commissioned only about 
five weeks before it was needed. The first stage in its composition 
was a tavern consultation between the actors and one or more 
playwrights, at which the general theme of the play was outlined 
and discussed and the author reminded of the necessity to provide 
certain actors with the sort of part they best liked to play. As often 
as not the plot might be suggested by the actors themselves, especially 
if some battle, conspiracy or murder lately in the news seemed to 
offer a suitable subject for dramatisation, or if it were possible to 
plagiarise some recent success of a rival company. In these circum¬ 
stances a dramatist with a known gift for the shaping of a plot would 
hammer out a rough scenario ^ and the actors would disperse in the 
assurance that within a few weeks they would reassemble to hear the 
play read to them. When the actors were in a hurry, and they 
usually were, the business of writing would be distributed among a 
number of playwrights. For the necessity for speed, rather than a 
want of stamina in the dramatists, accounted for the extraordinary 
^ Greene, Munday and Jonson were all rccogrmed as good * plotten *. 
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amount of collaboration ^ to be found in the Elizabethan theatre. 
The actors would not wait for their play, and so a number of hands 
went to work upon it. In extreme cases as many as five writers 
contributed to a single play, each of them writing one Act in con¬ 
formity with a plan laid down for them by the ‘ plotter ’; but this 
was recognised to be too haphazard a method even for the Eliza¬ 
bethans, and a collaboration seldom had more than two, or at the 
most three, partners. Collaboration was never welcomed by the 
dramatists, for it meant the splitting of the fee, and everyone was 
conscious of the inevitable disadvantages, the repetitions or lacunae 
and the inconsistent psychology. That it could have been allowed 
to exist at all ^ was merely a consequence of the general assumption 
that a play was a perishable thing. The flaws in its motivation and 
construction would escape notice in a stage performance, and that 
was all that really mattered; it was not expected that it would ever 
be submitted to the cold analysis of the reader in his study.^ 

From the purist’s point of view the results of collaboration were 
mostly disastrous, especially as the dramatist seldom had much 
freedom of choice. The long and successful association of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher was founded on some harmony of mind and 
purpose, but this was rare; more commonly a collaboration was a 
fortuitous and impermanent association of two or three men who 
happened to be available at the moment; or a writer would be 
more or less forcibly attached to a partner whose gifts were believed 
to complement Iiis own, a painstaking writer being yoked with one 
who was facile, or a serious-minded man provided with someone to 
take care of the comic underplot. These unnatural alliances were 
seldom fortunate. The success of Eastward Ho, in wliich Jonson, 
Marston and Chapman each gave of his best, was an exception. 
More often the association of men with diverse tastes and accom¬ 
plishments produced results unflattering to each. Not much, for 
instance, could be hoped from the collaboration of two men as 
dissimilar as Dckkcr and Ford; nor was it sensible to entrust The 
Tragedy of Sir John van Olden Barnevelt, produced in haste within a 

^ For instance^ Hcnslowc’s records show that well under half the plays which he 
bought between 1597 and 1603 were by single authors. 

* Though collaboration was occasionally found in the academic plays written for 
more select audiences. In the celebrated Corboduc, for example^ Norton wrote the 
first three Acts and Sackville the two last. 

• It was often a sad thing for a play if it were. Seeing liussy d'Anibois in the 
theatre, Dryden found in it the splendour of a falling star; but as soon as he came to 
read it slowly and attentively, * I found 1 had been cozened with a jelly; nothing but 
a cold, dull mess, which glittered no longer than it was shooting \ mere dwarfish 
thought wrapped in hyperbole (from the l)cdication to The Spanish Friar). 
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few weeks of his death, to Fletcher, who believed in Divine Right, 
and Massinger, who was a Whig. Middleton wrote a number of 
plays in collaboration with a pedestrian hack named William 
Rowley, notably A Fair Qw^rre/, The Spanish Gipsy and The Mayor 
of Quinborough. The effect is deplorable, for Middleton’s contribu¬ 
tion, in the main serious and dignified, is marred by a coarse-grained 
underplot written without wit or sensibility. The student of 
Elizabethan drama has simply to accept this sort of thing as an un¬ 
avoidable consequence of the ever-present need to keep the stage 
supphed with plays, and to bear in mind that inconsistencies in 
structure and characterisation were not peculiar to collaborations 
but appeared almost as frequently in plays by a single author. 

Shakespeare’s work exhibits in some degree most of the faults 
indigenous in the drama of the period, but he never, or very rarely, 
took part in the sort of collaboration we have been examining. At 
various times he certainly worked on and revised the plays of other 
men: the existence of source-plays is known or suspected for 2 and 3 
Henry VI, Richard III, Taming of the Shrew, Henry V, King John, 
Hamlet and King Lear, at least, and there may have been others now 
lost. But the adaptation of older work was a common practice in 
the Ehzabethan theatre, and there were many reasons why this 
should be necessary. A play might have to be shortened to suit the 
limited resources of a provincial tour, or, conversely, a short piece 
used in tlie provinces might be expanded to the five-Act pattern 
customary in London —The Taming of the Shrew is a probable 
instance of this, for it is considerably longer than The Taming of a 
Shrew ; additions might be required to take the place of musical 
interludes if a play were transferred from a private to a public theatre, 
as when Webster was hired to augment Marston’s Malcontent ; 
or a play might be found deficient in comedy (so Bird and Samuel 
Rowley added some knockabout scenes to Faustus), or deficient in 
spectacle (so excerpts from Middleton’s IVitch were introduced 
into Macbeth). Of course this is not the same thing as collaboration; 
and when Shakespeare went to work on someone else’s play, he 
stamped his own individual impress on it as firmly as when he 
borrowed the plot of a novel and based a play on that. We can 
watch tliis process of adaptation very clearly when he is resolving a 
rambling two-part chronicle, The Troublesome Reign of King John, 
into a close-knit, unified play of 2,500 lines. 

Collaborators of the normal kind have, however, been suggested 
for some of Iiis plays. Even the cautious Chambers, who accepts the 
greatest part of the canon as Shakespeare’s authentic and unaided 
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work, finds an unknown collaborator in 1 Henry VI,^ and the same 
explanation has often been advanced to account for the imperfections 
and unevenness of difficult plays like AWs Well That Ends Well and 
Measure for Measure. These suggestions are too speculative to permit 
the assumption that Shakespeare ever engaged himself to work with 
a partner in order to get a play ready for the stage; there are too 
many other possible explanations of the problem. Again, it is quite 
possible that Timon of Athens was completed by another hand from a 
draft which Shakespeare had left unfinished, and that in Pericles 
he took over and completed a play wliich some inferior dramatist 
had plotted and begun to write. Neither of these could be regarded 
as collaborations in the proper sense. 

But in three plays which were written after Shakespeare had 
retired from the stage, Henry VIII, The Two Noble Kinsmen and the 
lost Cardenio, we face a different problem. All three can be dated 
with some assurance. It was at the first performance o(Henry VIII, 
on 29 June 1613, that the Globe caught fire and was burned to the 
ground; Bartholomew Fair, acted in 1614, refers to 'the play of 
Palamon ’ in a way which suggests that it had only lately been seen 
on the stage; and it is on record that Cardenio was played during the 
wedding festivities of the Princess Ehzabeth in 1613. Many sound 
authorities believe that these three plays, all composed in 1612-13, 
were the combined work of Shakespeare and Fletcher, and if this 
theory is accepted, we find Shakespeare engaged in the sort of 
collaboration that was general in the theatre of his time. First, 
there is the cirumstantial evidence that, although Shakespeare had 
almost certainly retired to live in Stratford, he was in London on 
private business in 1612 and again for the wedding celebrations in 
the following year; while at about the same time Beaumont, too, 
gave up the theatre and left Fletcher without a partner. The 
inference drawn from these facts is that Fletcher turned to Shake¬ 
speare for help and inspiration. The details arc left vague, but 
the general view is that on his visits to London Shakespeare discussed 
these plays with Fletcher, sketching the outlines of the plot witli him, 
and maybe contributing certain scenes and speeches. It is possible, 
too, that Fletcher then sent drafts to Stratford which were returned 
with comments, improvements and suggestions. Secondly, there is 
a certain amount of external evidence. A Quarto version of The 
Two Noble Kinsmen published in 1634 printed the names of Fletcher 
and Shakespeare on the title-page; and Humphrey Moseley, the 
publisher of the Folio edition of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 

‘ IV.S. I 289-93. 
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omitted Cardenio from his collection because, he said, it had been 
written by Fletcher in conjunction with Shakespeare. Finally, the 
theory is buttressed by internal evidence based on metrical and 
styUstic idiosyncrasies which are held to be characteristic of Shake¬ 
speare’s later work. i • 

All evidence does not amount to anything conclusive. The 

judgments founded on the application of metrical tests and of 
supposed resemblances to Shakespeare s characteristic utterance are 
falhble and subjective. Critics have claimed to be able to apportion 
Henry Vlll between the two writers and to detect the passages wHch 
Shakespeare contributed to The Tit^o Noble Kinsmen, Such certainty 
is always enviable, but it seems to depend on various needless and 
unjustifiable assumptions. It did not necessarily need the assistance 
of Fletcher to make Henry VIII a poor play; indeed, it is easier to 
account for its inadequacy if we suppose that Shakespeare wrote it 
all, for Fletcher would almost certainly have made a slicker job ofit. 
Fifteen years earUer Shakespeare could have written a vital play on 
the affairs of Henry VIII: he could have concentrated on the drama 
of the King’s overthrow of the Pope, or he could have made a 
powerful study of Wolsey’s greatness and ambition. By 1613 his 
powers were not slacker but they were powers of a different kind, 
he was no longer interested in the state, for all he wanted to 
about that had been said long ago. The King’s Men no doubt 
thought they had done a good stroke of business in persuading him 
to write them a patriotic play, which they would stage, with appr^ 
priate magnificence, for the festival crowds come to London for the 
royal wedding; but in fact he was the last man they should have 
invited to such a task and liis Henry VIII is just the play their ill- 
starred importunity descr\'cd. He could hardly fail to touch the 
character of Catherine with a noble pathos, but he never came to 
grips with Wolscy’s ambition: the famous passage, beloved by 
anthologists, in wliich Wolscy takes a long farewell to all his great¬ 
ness has a sententious vacuity worthy of Polonius. An experienced 
technique carries the play through to its perfunctorily patriotic close, 
and, imaginatively staged, it acts better than it reads; but all the time 
it is moribund from lack of inspiration, and apart from Catherine 
there is no character who stirred Shakespeare’s interest. The Kmg s 
Men would have done far better to have entrusted the whole business 
to Fletcher. 

A contrary process seeks to establish internal evidence of Shake¬ 
speare’s hand in The Two Noble Kinsmen. It is a mildly agreeable 
tragi-comeJy based on Chaucer’s Knight^s Tale, and it bears all the 
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recognised insignia of Fletcher’s authorship. Style and situation are 
ends in themselves. The plot is too elaborate for the display of 
character, there is a glut of spectacle and stage-directions, and the 
story is told in verse which attains at times to a vague grandeur but 
always misses the profundity and incisiveness of a true poetic vision. 
It is true that there are signs of the presence of a collaborator and 
that he achieves occasional flashes of a Shakespearean manner. But 
they are only flashes. The style is that of a man who has worked so 
long with Shakespeare that his brain is charged with echoes of Shake¬ 
speare’s voice. He has acquired various of Shakespeare’s tricks : for 
instance, he makes nouns serve as verbs, as nm, bride, chapel, ear, jaw, 
he achieves the Shakespearean acceptance of ‘ let us be thankful for 
that which is ’. In fact he is an enthralled imitator; and if only 
there were in the play some trace of Shakespeare’s ordotmance, we 
could take him for Shakespeare himself. For the reasoning which 
makes Shakespeare’s authorship of Henry VIII not incredible argues 
against his connection with ‘ the play of Palamon Henry VIII 
remained flat and uninspired because he was not interested in it; but 
The Two Noble Kinsmen had the sort of plot and atmosphere wliich, 
if it had attracted him at all at that stage in his career, would have so 
kindled his imagination that he would have Hfted the play on to a 
level which has never been claimed for it. If he had become 
sufficiently interested to write as much of it as critics have assigned 
to him, he would probably have elbowed Fletcher out of it 
altogether. 

On balance the external evidence too must weigh against the 
theory of coUaboration. The Quarto attribution of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen to Shakespeare and Fletcher counts for little, since printers 
were always ready to take Shakespeare’s name in vain in an oppor¬ 
tunist attempt to advance the sales of their publications, and in due 
course the play found its way into the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio 
(in the Second Edition, 1679). Moreover, the theory founders on 
the rock of the Shakespeare First FoUo. Heminges and Condcll 
pruned Henry VIII, but they did not print The Two Noble Kinsmen 
or Cardenio ; and that evidence is as conclusive as any we arc likely to 
rind. Of course the appearance of a play in the Folio docs not 
guarantee that every word of it was Shakespeare’s, nor does tlie 
absence of a plav prove that Shakespeare had no hand in it. But the 
inclusion of a play does mean that in both conception and execution 
It was mamly his; and taken in conjunction with a dispassionate 
interpretation of the internal evidence, it leaves us with small 
grounds for supposing that after his retirement to Stratford 
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Shakespeare lent his assistance to Fletcher in the writing of three 

^ There remains, however. Sir Thomas More. This play ^sted 
in a neglected manuscript until 1844, when it was printed for the 
first time, and since it failed to satisfy the political scruples of the 
Master of the Revels, it has probably never been acted. In desi^ 
and treatment it is a straggling chronicle-play of the sort popular in 
the early nineties, neither better nor worse than most of its kind. 
The Elizabethans did not write good plays about the reign of Henry 
Vni, for they were themselves too close to the issues involved to see 
them clearly: their bias was inevitably Protestant and nationalist. 
Seeing that More was a Catholic, his play is commendably fair- 
minded and the historical characters are more impressive and 
authentic than in Thomas, Lord Cromwell or in Shakespeare s Hen^ 
VIIL But it is a minor piece, and it is valuable chiefly for the hght 
it throws on Elizabethan methods of play-making ^ and possibly 
on Shakespeare’s way of using an idle hour. 

The basic text is written in a single hand which is commonly 
supposed to be Munday’s. It is so clean and fluent that it can 
scarcely be the original draft of the play, and it was probably a mr 
copy, prepared by Munday himself or by a professional scribe, for 
submission to the Master of the Revels for licensing. But tins text 
has subsequently undergone substantial revision, possibly before it 
was sent to Edmund Tilney, or possibly after. The career of Sir 
Thomas More was a dehcate tlicme to handle, since he was put to 
death by the Queen’s father; and, further, the early scenes of the play 
describe the Evil May-Day insurrection which broke out in London 
in 1517 against the supposed menace of foreign workers in English 
trades. Thus it may be that the players decided that certain itera¬ 
tions ought to be made before Tilney’s licence was sought, ot h may 
be that the corrections were an attempt to meet Tilney s criticisms 
and that the play was then submitted to him for a second time; the 
state of the text forbids a decision on this point. In cither c^e the 
manuscript failed to satisfy him, for it is freely marked with his 
objections: he has made some changes on his own account and 
indicated where others are to be made, instructing the players to 


‘ It is primed in Vie Shakespeare Apoaypha. edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke. 
For a discussion of the play’s authorsliip. see Brooke, op. at. xlvu-bv; Chamber, 
ir.S. I 500-15; Shakespeare’s Hand in ‘ Sir Viomas More . edited by A. W. Pollard. 

3 Thus wc find in it the process by which a play was * mended for the stage by a 
croup of playwrights working in association; the Master of the Revels excrasmg 
his censorship; and the book-keeper carrying out the necessary alterations m the 

script. 
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leave out the insurrection wholly and the cause thereof, and begin with 
Sir Tho. More at the Mayor’s sessions, with a report afterwards of his 
good service done, being sheriff of London, upon a mutiny against the 
Lombards, only by a short report, and not otherwise, at your own 
perils. 


The players appear to have felt that the play was not worth 
the labour of correction on the lines indicated, and lost interest 
in it. 


The revisions, of varying length, were made by no fewer than 
five hands, and it is claimed that Hand D, who re-wrote the opening 
passage of II iv, was Shakespeare. Sentiment undoubtedly interferes 
with a true assessment of the problem, for if this claim is accepted, 
we have in S'lr Thomas More something unique, a passage of Shake¬ 
speare’s dramatic verse in Shakespeare’s own handwriting. It is held 
that, while none of the arguments is by itself conclusive, the con¬ 
vergence of probabilities is strong enough to warrant the identifica¬ 
tion of Shakespeare with Hand D.' 

The palaeographical evidence is not impressive. The only in¬ 
disputable pieces of Shakespeare’s handwriting in existence are six 
signatures: one on his deposition in the Belott v. Mountjoy suit in 
1612, two on the conveyance and mortgage of his Blackfriars 
property in 1613, and three on his will. All these signatures were 
written late in life, and those on the will show signs of the writer’s 
age and physical infirmity; a man’s signature, moreover, the 
sequence of letters he pens more often than any other, tends to 
acquire a formality which often makes it hard to identify with his 
normal handwriting. Yet experts have set out to maintain that the 
writing of Hand D in Sir Thomas More is the sort of writing which 
might in the natural way of development have been capable of the 
six signatures written nearly twenty years later. The scientific 
examination of handwriting has achieved a remarkable authority, 
but for the convincing identification of Hand D some more satis- 

is surely required than a group of signatures. 
The literary and psychological tests depend on the resemblance, in 
1 content, of the passage written by Hand D to acknow¬ 

ledged Shakespearean passages on the same theme. The utterances 
of the rebels have the maimer and idiom of Jack Cade’s followers; 
and when More enters to recall them to their loyal allegiance, he 


anrt rinH ?i ? Shakespeare, the passage does not bear out the claim of Hcniingcs 

papers with scarcely a blot, for it contains a sur- 
Por ^ the pen, deletions, emendations and second tlioughts. 

J. Q, Adan.,, Ufi „/ mL,„ 
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speaks with measured gravity on the high duty of order and 
obedience: 

For to the King God hath His ofl&cc lent 
Of dread, of justice, power and command, 

Hath bid him rule, and willed you to obey; 

And, to add ampler majesty to this. 

He hath not only lent the King His figure. 

His throne and sword, but given him His own name, 

Calls him a god on earth. ... 

^ II IV 122. 

The speech lacks the grand manner, but there is nothing m the 
vocabulary, metre or pausation to rule out the possibility ot S^e- 
speares authorship; and certainly the whole scene, with its 
humorous sympathy with the citizens as individuals and its msistence 
on order as the bond of society, has the pohtical temper of Henry K/, 
Richard IIJulius Caesar, Coriolanus. Yet the ascnption rtill see^to 
lodge in the realm of the possible rather than the probable. When 
Shakespeare treated these matters, he wrote wi^ a p^sion that 
blazed into a brightness of imagery absent from this rather somwe 
scene. Nor did he have a monopoly of the sentiments expressed, 
which in sermon, homily and pamphlet were the commonplace ot 
Elizabethan pohtical thinking. Any studious dramatist caUed upon 
to rc-drafe a scene about an insurrection in a manner mat imght be 
acceptable to the Master of the Revels, might have written it. The 
manner is midoubtedly Shakespearean, but Elizabethan dramatists 

were skilled in piishc/ic. i r u 

Attempts have naturally been made to identify the tom other 
hands who took part in revising Monday’s text, and it is here that 
the ascription of Hand D to Shakespeare meets its largest obstacle. 
There is fairly general agreement in assigning portions to Dekker and 
Chcttle; Kyd, Heywood and even Chapman have been suggested; 
and Chambers detects the hand of an unknown book-keeper. Except 
on tlie unlikely assumption that the revisions were made at widely 
different dates, certain of these suggestions are incompatible. Kyd, 
who was dead by 1595 at the latest, could not have worked on the 
play at the same time as Dekker, Chapman or Heywood, whose 
work for the theatre began after 1595 - Moreover, if parts were 
contributed by these three, or any one of them, the play could not 
belong to the period of the Alleyn-Strange combination, w^ch 
was the only period during which Shakespeare might have been 
found writing for Henslowe. Thus the overwhelmmg objection 
to the theory that Shakespeare contributed to Sir Thomas More is 
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that the associates discovered for him have mainly been Henslowe’s 
wnters who did not begin to write for the stage until 1596 or later. 
If the play belonged to the period 1592-4, then Dekker, Chapman 
and Heywood must be eliminated. Chettle certainly might have 
been writing for Alleyn and Henslowe at that time, but we have to 
remember that he had not met Shakespeare as late as the autumn of 
1592. Any association between Shakespeare and Chettle, then, 
must have occurred between 1593 2nd the reorganisation of the 
companies in June 1594: a period of severe plague when the London 
theatres were not open for more than a few weeks. Otherwise we 
have to suppose that at some time after 1594 Shakespeare somehow 
found himself working with the dramatists attached to the Admiral’s 
Men, and we shall not easily suppose that. The only other con¬ 
clusion is that the experts have been mistaken in their identification 
of the hands of Chettle, Dekker and the others, and correct only in 
their identification of Hand D : which would be surprising. At the 
same time, our limited knowledge of the workings of the Eliza¬ 
bethan theatre suggests that there would have been notliing im¬ 
probable in Shakespeare’s being asked to undertake a small part of 
the revision thought to be necessary to override Tilncy’s objections. 
Presumably the actors were in a hurry to get the play ‘ allowed ’, and 
distributed the work among a number of writers. It is immensely 
probable that one of Shakespeare’s chief assets to his Company was 
his abihty to make rapid and improvised alterations in other men’s 
plays. If a scene was clumsy, or undramatic, or indiscreet, or 
halted when it should have been eloquent, Shakespeare might be 
called upon to mend it. This process of doctoring must be dis¬ 
tinguished from collaboration, for clearly it was of a different nature; 
and, tempting though it is to think that we possess three sheets of 
Shakespearean manuscript, we can scarcely believe that he doctored 
plays for Hcnslowe’s writers. 


The endless hurry which was the main cause of collaboration in 
the Elizabethan theatre likewise had a damaging effect on individual 
compositions. A playwright’s special virtue was liis facility. In 
Marston s Histriomastix the poet to Sir Oliver Owlet’s troupe of 
called Posthaste, and the gibe is believed to refer to 
unday; but although this gift for rapid improvisation might be 
air game for a jest in the Poetomachia, it estabhshed Mimday’s uscful- 
ness to the professional companies. Elizabethan playwriting was a 
specialised craft, and the way was hard for interlopers who lacked the 
particular discipline that it required. Even Jonson, impeded by his 
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laborious striving after artistic perfection, was regarded as an un¬ 
satisfactory playwright, for he took too long to deliver his work. 
He seems to have taken about fifteen weeks to prepare a play, which 
was uneconomically slow. * You and your itchy poetry , Captain 
Tucca reminded him in SatirofttastiXt break out like Ch^tmas, but 
once a year *, and the author of 1 Return from Parnassus described 
him as ‘ so slow an Inventor * that he had best return to his brick¬ 
laying. At great pains he taught himself to write more rapidly, 
and boasted that he had managed to complete Volpone, * without a 
co-adjutor. Novice, journeyman, or tutor ", in five weeks. To the 
impatient actors this seemed plenty long enough for any play, and 
the result was that the playwrights had to work too hard and too 
fast. Webster was another who complained of the speed with 
which dramatists were expected to write. In his address To the 
Reader ’ prefixed to The White Deuil he thus defended himself: 

To those who report I was a long rime in finishing this tragedy, I 
confess, I do not write with a goose quill winged with two feathws; 
and if they will needs make it my fault, I must answer them with t^t 
of Euripides to Alcestides, a tragic writer. Alcestides objecting that 
Euripides had only, in three days, composed three verses, whereas himself 
had written tlircc hundred, * Tnou tellesc truth, quoth he, but here 
difference—thine shall only be read for three days, whereas mine shall 

continue tlirec ages.’ 

Heywood claimed to have had ‘ either an entire hand, or at least a 
main finger ’ in no fewer than 220 plays. A bookseller s advertise¬ 
ment of an edition of his works commented that ‘ he was very 
laborious; for he not only acted every day, but also obUged himself 
to write a sheet every day for several years together ; adding 
apologetically that ‘ many of his plays being composed loosely in 
taverns, occasions them to be so mean Between 1598 and 1603 
Chcttle, either on his own or with collaborators, was responsible for 
fifty-two plays, Dckkcr for forty-five. In 1598 Chettle made 
substantial alterations to three old plays and collaborated in twelve 
new ones; in the same year Dekker produced two new plays and 
assisted in fourteen collaborations. By the side of this copiousness 

* Even the copiousness of the Elizabethans pales beside the output of a con¬ 
temporary French dram.itist, Alexandre Hardi (1569-1631). who claimed to have 
written 600 plays. He was a member of the company of Valleran-Lccomte, which, 
like Shakespeare’s, took the title of ‘ royal His fellows tried to keep lus plays out of 
print, but in 1624. possibly stirred to emulation by the appearance of the First Foho, 
he began to publish U Theatre d'Alexandre Hardi, parisiai, and thirty-four of his plays 
were printed in tlie next five years. Like the ^zabethans, he did away wth the 
formalities of classical drama and provided a variety of energetic action, usually m the 
mode of tragi-comcdy. 
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Shakespeare’s output of thirty-six or thirty-seven plays in twenty 
years is almost sluggish, and it is possible that he was not in fact a 
very rapid writer. In their famous tribute to their friend and fellow 
Heminges and Condell declared that ‘ his mind and hand went 
together: And what he thought, he uttered with that easiness, 
that we have scarce received from him a blot in his papers : thus 
loyally crediting him with the facility which his theatre held to be a 
necessary endowment. Ben Jonson sourly commented that he 
would have done better to blot a thousand lines. But in the verses 
attached to the First Folio he praised Shakespeare for a rather 
different approach to his work: 

Thy Art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the Poets matter. Nature be, 

His Art doth give the fashion. And, that he. 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 

(Such as tliine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil: turn the same, 

(And liimself with it) that he thinks to frame; 

Or for the laurel, he may gain a scorn. 

For a good Poet’s made, as well as bom. 

And such wert thou. 

In most Elizabethan plays the felicities are only intermittent, for their 
creators were too fertile to be perfect in form or sustain a liigh level of 
achievement. Shakespeare is often careless, but the blemishes do not 
flaw the unity of impression which his plays so remarkably create. 
The reason may well be that his Company did not exact from him 
the feverish fertility that was required of most of his colleagues but 
gave him leisure to strike the second heat upon the Muses’ anvil. 

A play, when written, had a short life and small hope of posterity. 
(About seven hundred Elizabethan plays have survived, most of 
them by chance; their authors would be startled to discover how 
much interest their work has aroused.) The greatest theatrical 
sensation of the period was Middleton’s Game at Chess, which at the 
Globe in 1624 was played for nine consecutive performances before 
the authorities suppressed it. It owed its popularity to its political 
timeliness, for it satirised in allegorical guise the crippling influence 
wielded by certain Spaniards at the English court. Hundreds of 
plays achieved more than nine performances, but none had hitherto 
achieved a consecutive run. The usual practice, if a play was a 
reasonable success at its opening performance, was to present it once 
a week for some five or six weeks, and thereafter at longer intervals 
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until it quietly expired. But popular plays were given a second life 
and revived in a subsequent season, and it was not uncommon for an 
old play to be re-worked and renovated and then staged with a new 
title. Dramatists were reported to be ‘ as crafty with old plays, as 
bawds with old faces and they often found it easier to refurbish an 
old favourite than to create something new and untried. Hens- 
lowe’s records show that the average Ufe of a new play was about 
twelve . performances. Some were never repeated at all, some 
perished after three performances. At the other end of the scale, 
the triumphant Wise Man of West Chester was played thirty-two 
times over a period of three years, Bellendon twenty-four times, ^4 
Knack to Know a Knave twenty-one times. Those plays which 
managed to establish themselves as perenmal favourites, like M«ce- 
dorus. The Spanish Tragedy, Fausttfs and some of Shakespeare’s more 
emphatic successes, were revived regularly and achieved a much 
higher aggregate; but apart from these, even a successful play 
exhausted its audience very rapidly. In James’s reign, when more 
people were going to the theatre, runs were doubtless longer, but 
by that time Henslowe’s records had ceased and we are left with no 
figures. The popularity of some of Shakespeare’s plays is attested 

by a number of contemporary allusions, often from rival dramatists, 
and by the same means we know that many of them were still l^inc 
acted years after they were first written, but we have no records of 
the number or sequence of the performances. 

Since a play was such a transitory thing, it is not surprising that 
the rewards for playwriting were meagre. Henslowe s payments 
ranged from four to ten pounds, and he managed to keep the average 
fee down to about six; for alterations, whether to prepare a play for 
the court or to renovate an old favourite, he paid one or two pounds. 
Heywood reckoned that his fees throughout his working life 
averaged only about six pounds a year; and, when we have allowed 
for the exaggeration which usually crept into the dramatists 
references to their dealings with the actors, Jonson s estimate that all 
his work for the theatre earned him some two hundred pounds 
roughly confirms Heywood’s figure, if we remember that Jonson 
wrote a number of plays for the Boy Companies whereas Heywood 
did not. The boys’ managers were able to afford higher fees, which 
was one of the reasons why they were able to attract the better 
writers. For his Old Joiner of Aldgate, written for the Boys of St. 
Paul’s in 1602, Chapman received 6s. Sd. Probably tliis fee 
was swollen by Chapman’s opportunism in writing the play on 
^ Donald Lupton, London and the Country Carbonadoed, 1632. 
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behalf of one of the parties in a law-suit that was still in progress, but 
it is still much higher than Henslowe would have paid him for the 
same work. Henslowe treated his writers much as he treated his 
actors, binding them to his service by allowing them to get into his 
debt. As soon as a play was commissioned, the wretched author 
applied for an advance, and thereafter he was doomed. If he failed 
to finish the play by the date stipulated, his services were mortgaged 
for an unforeseeable future; if, on the other hand, he managed to 
get it finished by seeking the assistance of collaborators, he had to 
share the fee. A typical record of one of these dismal transactions 
was the payment in 1598 of four pounds to Drayton, Dekker, Chettle 
and Robert Wilson as an advance for Earl Godwin and his Three Sons, 
with a pathetic addition of five shillings for ‘ good cheer ’. But 
slender as these payments were, they compared favourably with the 
sums paid for pamphlets, for which the booksellers usually gave two 
pounds. Moreover, the practice grew up of giving the author 
the profits from the second or third performance as a benefit, and 
this made a considerable dilference to the rewards he might expect. 
In James’s reign the basic fee tended to rise too, for in 1613 Robert 
Dabome declared that he was getting as much as twenty pounds 
from Henslowe and more from the King’s Men. 

The dramatist was expected to supply the company with a clean 
and corrected version of his play, and when this had been further 
amended to the players’ satisfaction it was submitted to the Master of 
the Revels for licensing. When the Master of the Revels had made 
such corrections as he considered necessary and given his ‘ allowance ’ 
to the text, no further alterations might be made, and the version 
thus corrected was known as ‘ the book ’. This was the version 
used for stage performance. When we come to examine Shake¬ 
speare’s texts, we shall find that some of the versions printed in the 
Folio were set up from * the book ’ and others from Shakespeare’s 
own ‘ foul papers ’, that is, the uncorrected and unacted draft which 
he first submitted to the company. As soon as the approved version 
returned from the Master of the Revels, it became the duty of an 
official known as the book-keeper to prepare it for the stage. The 
sheets were bound or stitched together, and notes were made of the 
music cues and ‘ noises off’ required for the performance; and for 
his own convenience the book-keeper sometimes indicated the 
characters by the names of the actors playing them. The next step 
was to prepare each actor’s part, together with his cues and stage 
business. One such part has survived, Alleyn’s role in Orlando 
Furioso (c. 1592), and it takes the form of a scroll, six inches wide. 
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pasted to form a continuous strip that the actor could unroll as he 
spoke. At the same time an abstract of the play was prepared, 
called the * plotIt was drawn up in two columns, mounted on 
cardboard and hung in the tning-house. From this the actors 
could inform themselves of the sequence of the play. It tabulated 
the scenes in their order, named the characters required for each scene 
and indicated their entries; and at the same time it provided the 
stage-keeper with the music and property cues for which he and his 
underlings were responsible. 

It will be noticed that there was only one copy of the acting version 
of the play in existence, the version approved by the Master of the 
Revels, prepared by the book-keeper, elaborated by a few stage- 
directions and production-notes added during rehearsal, and fin^y 
put into the possession of the book-holder, or prompter, during 
performance. It meant that the individual actor came to the play 
with only the fragmentary knowledge provided by his own part or 
parts and by the skeleton summary set out in the ‘ plot The only 
other text would be the author’s original draft, and it is likely that 
the company locked it safely away or even destroyed it; .for even 
though it would differ in many details from the acting version, it 
would be disastrous if either of them came into the wrong hands. 
The object of all these precautions was to ensure that no version 
found its way to an unscrupulous printer, and that no hireling knew 
enough about the play to be able to transcribe it from memory. A 
play was a valued possession, part of the company s capital stock, aim 
Elizabethan actors beUeved that once a play had been printed, 
audiences would not come to see it on the stage.^ Probably this 
belief was mistaken, for few plays depended on situation or surprise, 
and the eagerness of educated men to acquire quarto texts indicated a 
healthy enthusiasm for the drama in all its forms; but the players 
were better justified in their dislike of printing by the fear that rival 
companies might use their play. There was no law of copyright to 
protect them, and they could not prevent their rivals from staging 
their plays with, perhaps, a few perfunctory revisions and the 
alteration of the names of some of the characters. In their anxi^ 
to safeguard their assets they came to regard printers as enemies who 
were capable of any enormity of treachery and deceit. 

Thus when Heminges and Condell devoted themselves to pre- 

1 This anxiety is similar to the fear of modem managers that broadcast or televMcd 
performances of their plays wiU keep the public away from the tl^tm. In &ct they 
appear to stimulate interest. The publishers of the Quarto of Troths and Cresstda, 
1609, complain of the imwillingness of the ‘ grand possessors of plays to give them 
to the reading public. 
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paring a collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays, they were under¬ 
taking something that in theatrical circles was neither customary nor 
welcome. True, a number of dramatists had by that time given 
individual plays to the press, though the reason was usually a 
practical one and was but little connected with hopes of literary 
immortality; but only Jonson had ventured to dignify his dramatic 
pieces with the name of Works and assemble them in folio, a format 
traditionally reserved for writings of weight and significance, and 
not to be debased by the transitory scribblings of ‘ proud statute- 
rogues Plays stood so low in the esteem of the judicious (although 
they were eagerly read: the parallel with the modem thriller 
again suggests itself) that it was rare, in an age much given to 
dedication, for one to be thrust upon the condescending notice of a 
patron. In dedicating The Revetige of Bttssy d Atiihois to Sir Thomas 
Howard, Chapman thought it necessary to inform his patron, by 
way of apology, that elsewhere things were different, that the 
greatest Princes of Italy and other countries, [have not] conceived it 
any least diminution to their greatness to have their names winged 
with these tragic plumes, and dispersed by way of patronage through 
the most noble notices of Europe But the English nobility 
remained unconvinced. Sir Thomas Bodley sought to have these 
‘ baggage-books ’ excluded from his Library, believing tliat they 
would bring only * scandal ’ upon his cherished project. The 
dramatists themselves were not persuaded cither, for the joke about 
Jonson’s ‘ Works ’ went on for years, as in Heywood’s tc.asing couplet: 

Pray tell me, Ben, where docs the mystery lurk, 

What others call a play you call a Work? 

In lines which Leonard Digges originally wrote for the First Folio, 
although they were not included in it, he congratulated the reader 
on being put in possession of Shakespeare’s plays: 

where thou hast (I will not say) 

Reader, his Works (for to contrive a Play 
To him was none) . . . 

Leaving aside the probably erroneous view of Shakespeare’s methods 
of composition, we find Digges echoing the popular assumption that 
the word Work should be reserved for something essentially 
laborious, and that a play, a mere trifle to fill an empty hour, was 
unworthy to be considered when these weighty titles were being 
assigned. 

Heminges and Condell persisted none the less: moved perhaps by 
u 
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the thought that ifjonson could lay claim to having wntten Works, 
they could justly claim no less for their late friend and fellow, 
William Shakespeare. What must have moved them also was an 
unscrupulous attempt by a printer and a publisher to issue in 1619 a 
volume of ten plays, not all of them by Shakespeare, as Shakespeare’s 
collected worli. For among the many compUcated tasks they had 
to perform when they undertook this memorial to their friend, the 
most important were to establish what was Shakespeare’s work and 
what was not, and to present their choice in an authentic text. 
Critical opinion has disposed of the patronising assumptions of 
eighteenth-century editors and satisfied itself that Heminges and 
Condell carried out their difficult task not only conscientiously but 
on the whole efficiently; and the most fitting introduction to their 
work is to examine the two Prefaces which they printed at the 
beginning of the Folio. 

The first was a Dedication to the Earls of Pembroke and Mont¬ 
gomery, sons of Sir Henry Herbert, second Earl of Pembroke, who 
had been patron of a Company of players well known in London 
and the provinces in the reign of Elizabeth. Sir William Herbert, 
the third Earl, touches Shakespeare’s story at many points, for some 
have beheved him to be the beloved youth of the Sonnets, and he 
was involved in an intrigue with Mary Fitton, who for many years 
held the field as the Dark Lady. He was tutored by Samuel Daniel 
and grew up to be the patron of writers and artists, including 
Jonson, Massinger and Inigo Jones. He was well known to Shake¬ 
speare’s Company, for they had visited his house at Wilton to 
act before King James, and since 1615 he had been Lord Chamber¬ 
lain.^ His brother Philip, who succeeded him to the family Earl¬ 
dom in 1630, was to have the sorry distinction of receiving Charlw I 
on behalf of the parliamentary forces when the Scots dcUvered liim 
to the English rebels for a cash payment. In their Dedication to these 
two patrons of drama and the arts Heminges and Condell achieved a 
manner rare in seventeenth-century addresses. Their tone bespeaks 
gratitude and respect, but they allow themselves no doubt that the 
honour done to their Lordships is as great as any their Lordships can 

confer. 

Wliilst we study to be tliankful in our particular, for the manv favours 
we have received from your Lordships we are fallen upon the ill fortune, 
to mingle two the most diverse things that can be, fear, and rashnpssj 
rashness in the enterprise, and fear of the success. For, when we value 

‘ As Chancellor of Oxford Univenity he gave his name to the College of which 
Dr. Johnson was later a member. 
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the places your Highnesses sustain, we cannot but know their dignity 
greater, than to descend to the reading of these trifles; and, while we 
name them trifles, we have deprived ourselves of the defence of our 
Dedication. 

So much convention demanded. They were then free to proceed to 
a spirited defence of their rashness. 

But since your Lordships have been pleased to think these trifles some¬ 
thing, heretofore; and have prosecuted both them, and their Author 
living, with so much favour: we hope, that (they outliving him, and he 
not having the fate, common with some, to be executor to his own 
writings) you will use the like indulgence toward them, you have done 
unto their parent. There is a great difference, whether any Book choose 
his Patrons, or find them: This hath done both. For, so much were your 
Lordships’ likings of the several parts, when they were acted, as before 
they were published, the Volume asked to be yours. We have but 
collected them, and done an office to the dead, to procure his Orphans, 
Guardians; without ambition either of self-profit, or fame: only to 
keep the memory of so worthy a Friend, and Fellow alive, as was our 
SHAKESPEARE, by humble offer of his plays, to your most noble 
patronage. . . . 

In that name therefore, we most humbly consecrate to your Highnesses 
these remains of your servant Shakespeare; that what delight is in them, 
may be ever your Lordships’, the reputation his, and the faults ours, if 
any be committed, by a pair so careful to show their gratitude both to the 
living, and the dead. 

The second Preface, which is addressed to ‘ the great Variety of 
Readersis a remarkable document. 

From the most able, to him that can but spell; There you arc num¬ 
bered. We had rather you were weighed. Especially, when the fate of 
all Books depends upon your capacities: and not of your heads alone, 
but of your purses. Well! it is now public, and you will stand for your 
privileges we know: to read, and censure. Do so, but buy it first. 
That doth best commend a Book, the Stationer says. Then, how odd 
soever your brains be, or your wisdoms, make your licence the same, 
and spare not. Judge your six-pen’orth, your shilling’s worth, your five 
shillings’ worth at a time, or higher, so you rise to the iust rates, and 
welcome. But, whatever you do. Buy. Censure will not drive a 
Trade, or make the Jack go. And though you be a Magistrate of wit, 
and sit on the Stage at Blackfriars, or die Cockpit, to arraign Plays daily, 
know, these Plays have had their trial already, and stood out all Appeals; 
and do now come forth quitted rather by a Decree of Court, than any 
purchased Letters of commendation. 

It had been a thing, we confess, worthy to have been wished, that the 
Author himself had lived to have set forth, and overseen his own writings; 
But since it hath been ordained otherwise, and he by death departed from 
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that right, wc pray you do not envy his Friends, the office of their care, and 
pain, to have collected and published them; and so to have published 
them, as where (before) you were abused with diverse stolen, and 
surreptitious copies, maimed, and deformed by the frauds and stealths of 
injurious impostors, that exposed them: even those, are now offered to 
your view cured, and perfect of their limbs; and all the rest, absolute in 
their numbers, as he conceived them. Who, as he was a happy imitator of 
Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. His mind and nand went to¬ 
gether : And what he thought, he uttered witli that easiness, that we have 
scarce received from him a blot in his papers. But it is not our province, 
who only gather Hs works, and give them you, to praise him. It is yotns 
that read him. And there we hope, to your diverse capacities, you will 
frnd enough, both to draw, and hold you: for his wit can no more lie 
hid, than it could be lost. Read him, therefore; and again, and again: 
And if then you do not like him, surely you are in some manifest d^ger, 
not to understand him. And so we leave you to other of his Friends, 
whom if you need, can be your guides: if you need them not, you 
can lead yourselves, and others. And such Readers we wish him. 

The honesty and directness of this address, warmed by their affection 
for the man they had known, suggest that we shall not find more 
reliable guides through the waters of textual controversy which at 
one time seemed likely to rise and engulf the Folio itself. !^ghteenth- 
century critics chose to discredit the Folio as an unscrupulous attempt 
by a pair of semi-hteratc actors to turn Shakespeare s reputation to 
their financial advantage. Their literacy ^ may be left to speak for 
itself in the splendid vigour of their Dedications, and their honesty 
and efficiency will likewise survive critical examination. 

When Heminges and Condell came to their task, they found tlmt 
half Shakespeare s plays had already appeared in print. For despite 
the actors* dishke of publication, there was a ready market for plays 
and an abundance of printers eager to supply it, with the result tlut 
about a hundred appeared in quarto editions in the first decade of the 
seventeenth century alone. Often there were good and necessary 
reasons why a play should be printed. Jonson published his Sejant^, 
for instance (after removing all traces of his collaborator), in the 
hope of justif^nng its merits in face of its hostile reception in the 
theatre; Daniel published Phtlotas to acquit himself of the charge 
that its purport was an encouragement to sedition; possibly the 

* Tliough even this has been impugned. Jonson and Edward Blount, one of 
the publishers of the Folio, are among the names canvassed as possible authors ot the 
two Dedications. Why Heminges and CondeU should not have wntten them, or 
why. if they did not write them, the fact should have been concealed, is not apparent. 
Literary ‘ devilling ’ is much commoner in the days of mass edu^uon than it was in 
Elizabethan times. But the Baconian theory grows strange offshoots in the most 
unexpected places. 
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reason for the printing of i Henry IV was to show that Falstaff had 
no connection with Sir John Oldcastle. Sometimes the cause was 
simply financial. A dismembered company would seek to recoup its 
losses by selling some of its play-books for the forty shillings which 
printers were usually willing to pay for them. Thus it is not 
surprising to find twenty-three quartos appearing in 1594, when the 
long spell of plague had ruined several companies; and the publica¬ 
tion of another nineteen round about 1600 may indicate the economic 
effects of the competition of the Boy Companies, coupled with the 
need of the Chamberlain’s and the Admiral’s to lay their hands on 
some ready cash after the expense of erecting new theatres. Occa¬ 
sionally a play was published by mere dishonesty, when a needy 
dramatist passed his version to a printer who asked no questions; or 
a small group of actors got together to recall as much of a text as 
they could jointly remember; or scribes trained in the new science 
of stenography went to the playhouse to take down a play in per¬ 
formance. Versions produced by these means were usually im¬ 
perfect, and since it was clearly better that the true text of a play 
should circulate rather than a mangled substitute, cither the actors 
or the wronged and indignant author hastened to send a corrected 
version to the press to supersede the stolen and surreptitious copy. 
In the ordinary way this was the only circumstance which drove the 
average unambitious dramatist into print, and Heywood’s case was 
probably typical of most. He declared that he had no particular 
enthusiasm to see his work published. 

True it is that my plays are not exposed unto the world in volumes to 
bear the title of works (as others); one reason is, that many of them by 
shifting and change of companies had been negligently lost; others of 
them are still retained in the h^nds of some actors, who think it against 
their peculiar profit to have them come in print; and a third that it 
never was any great ambition in me to be in this kind voluminously read. 

The English Traveller. Address to the Reader. 

In another place he attributed his lack of ambition to his professional 
honesty: for though some have used a double sale of their labours, 
first to the stage, and after to the press; for my own part I here pro¬ 
claim myself ever faithful to the first, and never guilty of the last 
But he goes on to say that the illicit appearance of sonic of his plays 
in corrupted versions has obliged him to defend his reputation by 
issuing an authorised text.^ 

0/ Luerece, Episilc. ‘ Some of my plays have (unknown to me, and 
without any of my direction) accidentally come into the Printer’s hands and therefore 
»o corrupt and mangled (copied only by the car) that I have been as unable to know 
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The attitude of Shakespeare, also an actor-dramatist and sharer, 
seems to have been much the same as Heywood’s, perhaps with the 
difference that he did not care whether a corrected version were 
printed or not. It is on record that he protested against the wrongful 
attribution of various verses in a collection of poems called The 
Passionate Pilgrim (1599, third edition in 1612), but it is not reported 
that he ever objected to the unlawful printing of his plays, or indeed 
that he sanctioned the publication of true versions. But his Com¬ 
pany cared about these things, and it is possible to trace the progress 
of a determined and ultimately successful campaign that they fought 
against the printers. 

By 1623 eighteen of the plays had appeared in quarto versions.^ 


Titus Andronicus 
2 Henry VI 
y Henry VI 
Richard 11 
Romeo and Juliet 
Richard III 

1 Henry IV 

2 Henry IV 
Lovers Labour s Lost 
Merchant of Venice 
Henry V 

Mtich Ado About Nothing 
Midsummer Night's Dream 
Merry Wiues of Windsor 
Hamlet 


1594, 1600, 1611. 
i5p^, 1600, i6ig. 

I595> i6oOy 1619. 

1597. 1598 (2), 1608, 1615. 

J3P7, 1599, 1609, one undated. 

1597, 1598,1602, 1605, 1612, 1622. 

1598, 1599* 1604, 1608, 1613, 1622. 
1600 

(1597). 1598- 

1600, 1619. 

l600y l602y 1619, 

1600. 

1600, 1619. 
l602y 1619. 

1603, 1604, 1605, one undated. 


1608, 1619. 

1609. 

1622. 

The editions whose dates are in italics were Bad Quartos, ^d all 
imperfect: which means that seven,® at least, of Shakespeare s plays 


King Lear 

Troilus and Cressida 

Othello 


them, as ashamed to challenge them.* It is significant to find a dramatist actually 
apologising for having printed an accurate version of his plays. Heywood clearly 
expected his fame to depend on his non-dramatic works, wmch are now scarcely read. 

^ It is unwise to regard the appearance of a play in quarto, or the number ot 
subsequent reprints, as proof of its current popularity. Some of the copyrights were 
held by publishers of good repute who, out of respect for the Company s wshes, 
issued no reprints, and after 1600 the restraints on publication were so much more 
effective that eighteen plays were withheld altogether, making their first appeai^cc 
in 1623. It is true that Titus Attdronicus, Richard III, 1 Hetiry IV and Romeo and Juliet 

were all popular, but no argument should be based on omissions. 

* No Dad Quarto o(Love's Labour’s Lost is in existence, but its pubhcation m about 
1597 is to be inferred from the words ‘ newly corrected and augmented ’ on the title- 
page of the (Good) Quarto of 1598. 
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found their way into print in pirated venions subsuntially different 
from those written by the poet or acted by his Company on the 
London stage. Other issues also arc suspect, including Richard III, 
King Lear and Troilus and Cressida. The text of King Lear published 
in 1608 and reprinted in 1619 is inferior to that given in the Folio and 
bears some signs of having been assembled from actors’ recollections 
of their parts, or even from a shorthand transcription. The Quarto 
of Troilus and Cressida is a good text, but the prefatory Address 
to the Reader is written in terms which suggest that its publication 
was not authorised by the Company. Finally, there is the problem 
of Pericles. It was not included in the First Folio, which means one 
of two things: either that Heminges and Condell did not regard it 
as Shakespeare’s work or that they could not acquire what they 
regarded as a satisfactory text, cured and perfect of its limbs. Quartos 
alleging Shakespeare’s authorship were published in 1609 (two 
editions), 1611 and 1619, and one or other of these texts must have 
been available to them if they had chosen to use it. The play was 
first added to the canon when it was included in the second issue 
(1664) of the Third Folio (1663), along with six other plays rejected 
by Heminges and Condell and by most subsequent editors. Pericles 
was restored by Edmund Malone in 1790 and thereafter most 
readers of Shakespeare have accepted at least the last three Acts as 
predominantly his work. The theme of separation and reconcilia¬ 
tion anticipates the prevailing mood of his last romances, and the 
writing too is characteristic. The squeamish are able to persuade 
themselves that Shakespeare could not have put his hand to the 
brothel scenes. ‘ The poor Transylvanian is dead, that lay with the 
little baggage ’: it is quite ruthless, but Shakespeare was capable of 
the grimmest realism when he chose, and it is these very scenes 
which most surely betray his presence. Others might have told the 
pretty and pathctical story of Marina but no one else could liavc 
revealed the timeless indecency of this small comer of Mytilcne. 
Boult, the perennial spiv, still flourishes, and finds that the Welfare 
State has given him fresh opportunities for the exercise of his 
gifts. 

Yet Heminges and Condell did not print Pericles, and their 
judgment cannot be disregarded. In publishing the Folio they had 
some difficulty with the holders of the copyrights of the plays already 
printed. The publish ers of Troilus and Cressida were especially 
obstructive and this play was not included until after the setting 
1^ begun; but the editors could not Iiavc liad any difficulty over 
the copyright of Pericles^ which was registered by Edward Blount, 
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one of the publishers of the Folio.^ Possibly, then, they considered 
the existing texts to fail in the accuracy on which they prided them¬ 
selves and Pericles should be regarded as a Bad Quarto of which no 
corrected version was procurable. But so long as we accept 
Heminges and Condell as reliable guides, the simplest explanation is 
that the play was only partly Shakespeare’s, The main test of 
authorship in those days was responsibility for the ‘ plotting * of a 
play, and if someone else was known to be the plotter of PericleSy 
that would be sufficient reason for its exclusion firom the Folio. The 
plotter was probably the man who wrote the substance of the first 
two Acts, and his spirit is still present even in the latter part of the 
play, where the au^entic voice of Shakespeare is also to be heard. 
So small a thing as the names of the characters is evidence that 
Shakespeare did not make the play wholly his own: Boult and 
Marina have a fa milia r soimd, but most of the others are somehow 
alien. The dumb-show and Gower’s insipid choruses are other 
alien presences, and the most we should infer is that Shakespeare 
made a hasty and incomplete revision of an older play or, more 
likely, took up a play which someone else had planned and largely 
written but had left unfinished or in some way unsatisfactory. On 
that assumption it would not pass the tests imposed by Heminges 
and Condell. If their standards had been less exacting, they could 
justly have admitted it; that they did not admit it is a vindication 
of the honesty of their claims.^ 

At one time the publication of so many Shakespearean Quartos 
was thought to have various sinister explanations. The claim of 
Heminges and Condell to have replaced all ‘ stolen and surreptitious 
copies ’ by authentic versions.was interpreted to mean that all the 
Quartos were illegitimate and bad; and the discovery that many of 
them were good, and had in fact been used by Heminges and 
Condell in preparing the Folio, was at once held to convict Heminges 
and Condell of fraud. But a less hasty examination of thc^problem 
has made it clear that their ‘ stolen and surreptitious copies referred 
only to the handful of texts that were produced in a mangled form 

1 The two Quartos of 1609 were printed for Henry Gosson, but there is no 
evidence of a transfer to him from Blount, and it is not easy to imagine arcum- 
stanccs which could have prevented Blount’s including the play in the Folio it 
Heminges and Condell had required it. 

* Tlie suggestion has been made that they allowed themyilves to be guided 
by Jonson, \\^o damned Pericles as a ‘ mouldy tale It is an inept suggestion, for 
Heminges and Condell clearly did not base their choice on aesthetic grounds, po^Wy 
holding that Shakespeare’s shoulders were broad enough to bear the responabihty 
for his inferior work as well as for his successes; and Jonson spoke scornfully of other 
popular plays, notably of Thus Andronicus, which appeared in the Folio none the less. 
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and without authority, the Bad Quartos: namely, 2 and 5 Henry VI, 
Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Merry Wives of Windsor, Henry V and the 
lost Love's Labour's Lost, with, in a lesser and different degree, 
King Lear and Troilus and Cressida. The unsanctioned appearance 
of these versions was seldom the work of shorthand reporters, 
although these ingenious ‘ brachygraphy men ’ were a menace 
much feared by the acting profession. A system of shorthand 
had been elaborated by the subtle and learned Dr. Timothy Bright, 
whose Charactery had appeared in 1588; and it had been followed 
by a more popular work, John Willis’s Art of Stenography, published 
in 1602. Heywood complained of corrupt texts ‘ copied only by 
the ear ’: 

Some by stenography drew 
The plot; put it in print (scarce one word true); ^ 

but among the Shakespearean Quartos it is possible to suspect the 
swift-moving hands of the stenographers only in King Lear and 
Pericles, and even there the presumption is by no means conclusive. 
Nor, as a rule, were the Bad Quartos specially prepared for the 
press by unscrupulous actors seeking to earn a dishonest penny by 
pooling their joint recollections of a play and inventing what they 
had never known or had forgotten. The characteristics of the Bad 
Quartos were their brevity and the transposition of scenes and 
speeches; and the inference is that they were shortened versions 
prepared for the smaller companies which took the plays on tour. 
For provincial companies had not the resources available on the 
London stages, and they played to audiences who were less exacting 
and incapable of the same concentration. Thus the more protracted 
soliloquies were reduced in length and low comedy was substituted 
for them; some characters were omitted because there were not 
enough actors to play them; and scenes and speeches were chaotic¬ 
ally transposed, to the confusion of sense, in order that some parts 
might be doubled. The Bad Quarto of Romeo and Juliet was 
mangled in this fashion to accommodate the resources of a company 
which could contrive to play twelve characters but could not rise to 
musicians; whereas the Good Quarto of 1599, the version played 
by the Chamberlain’s Men in London, provides for some twenty 
major characters, with pages, servants and musicians as well. It is 
improbable tliat many of these plays were adapted for provincial 
performance without the consent of the Company to which they 

* Prologue written for a revival of If You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody, which 
had been published without his consent in 1605. 
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belonged. Several of the texts were prepared quite legitimately, 
and the adapters had access to the Company's prompt-book; ^dit 
was only when for some reason the prompt-book was not available 
that the actors had to call on their memory of what had been played 
in London, as seems to have happened in the Bad Quartos of 
Hamlet and The Merry Wives of Windsor, This still does not mean 
that the preparation of the provincial text was illegitimate, though 
it is just possible that sometimes it may have been. The crime was 
to sell the text to a printer when the tour was over, for it was not the 
touring actors* property to dispose of and their cupidity damaged 
the interests of the Company to which the play belonged. 

The actors found a partial remedy in issuing a true version 
immediately, and this probably accounted for the appearance of the 
Good Quartos of Lovers Labours Lost, Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet. 
It may be, too, that the printing of certain other Good Quartos was 
successfully designed to forestall the pubheation of corrupt texd of 
whose impending appearance the Company had had timely warning, 
although the issue of as many as four Good Quartos in 1600 probably 
signified nothing more than the need to raise ready money after the 
heavy expenditure on the Globe. In any case the publication of 
good versions in the hope of driving out the bad was at best an 
unsatisfactory makeshift, and the actors discovered a more effective 
device in the * staying entry * in the Stationers* Register. The 
Stationers* Company had been incorporated by royal charter in 
1556 and all the London booksellers and most of the printers belonged 
to it. For a fee of sixpence a pubhsher might enter a book in the 
Stationers* Register and secure for it the protection of copyright, and 
provided tlrat another entry was duly made, the copyright accom¬ 
panied the transfer of a book from the original pubhsher to another. 
But the entry of a book in the Register did not mean that it had to be 
immediately printed or, indeed, ever printed at all; what it did 
mean was that the copyright was for the time being safeguarded to 
the publisher who made the entry and no one else could print the 
book. Thus Shakespeare's Company'—and the Chamberlain s Men 
took more care to keep their plays out of print than any of their 

1 The Stationers’ Register was not, however, a complete record of contemporary 
play-publishing. By no means every printed play was entered; transfers from one 
publisher to another were often not recorded; and it sometimes happened Uut 
registrations cither lapsed (it is not knowm for how long a copyright was vahd it the 
book was never published) or were forgotten, so that the copyrights were assumed 
by other publishers. The printing of plays was commeraaUy an msigmtic^C 
activity of the book-trade and the Stationers Register concerned itself mainly with 
more important publications. It will be noticed, too, that this copyright did not 
protect the author, who surrendered all rights in his work. 
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rivals—adopted the device of the staying entry, which on payment 
of a further sixpence protected their play from pirate publishers 
without obliging them to put it immediately into print. 

Even these blocking entries were not wholly effective, for they 
did not prevent the appearance of a Bad Quarto of Hemy V in the 
very year when its pubheation was ‘ stayed nor later of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, Pericles and Troilus and Cressida. None 
the less, the pubheation of Shakespearean Quartos (apart, of course, 
from reprints ofsome'ofthe plays already issued) fell off markedly 
after 1603 : there were only four. It is impossible to judge how far 
the blocking entry was responsible for this decline, but the Company 
may now have been able to restrain the activities of the book-trade 
by threatening to invoke the authority of their royal patron. The 
Privy Council would not have hesitated to drive a publisher out of 
business by withdrawing his licence if he could be sho\vn to have 
molested the interests of the King’s servants, and a particularly 
impudent outrage attempted by a bookseller in 1619 forced the 
King’s Men to make a successful appeal of this kind for the exercise 
of high authority. In that year Thomas Pavier intended to issue 
through the printer WiUiam Jaggard a collection of ten plays under 
the title of Shakespeare’s Works. The King’s Men appealed to the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Pembroke, who wrote to instruct the 
Stationers’ Company that no plays belonging to the King’s Men were 
to be published without their consent. We do not know how far 
Pavier and Jaggard had proceeded with their undertaking when this 
prohibition fell upon them. They abandoned their plan of issuing 
the plays in a single volume (they may have abandoned it already) 
and printed them as separate quartos; the effect of the prohibition 
being to force them to the deceit of altering the dates of some of the 
plays so as to suggest that the editions of 1619 had been in print for 
some time. The ten plays were Midsummer Night's Dream, King 
Lear, Merchant of Venice, which three alone appeared in good texts; 
Henry V, Pericles, Merry Wives of Windsor, 2 and j Henry VI (which 
were printed together in a single Quarto under the title of The 
Whole Contention between the Two Famous Houses, Lancaster and 
York ); Sir John Oldcastle, which was notoriously an Admiral’s play 
written by Drayton and others; and A Yorkshire Tragedy, a King’s 
play ascribed to Shakespeare on its first publication in 1608. Pre¬ 
sumably Pavier issued the two spurious attributions for no better 
reason than that he owned the copyright of each and used them with 
the intention of making the projected volume of Works more bulky 
and impressive. Despite the publication of this batch of plays in 
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separate Quartos, the intervention of the Lord Chamberlain was a 
notable success for the King*s Men, for it established the principle 
that, publishers’ copyrights notwithstanding, plays were the property 
of the actors and might not be printed if they felt that publication 
was to the detriment of their interests. The principle might have no 
standing in law, but it depended upon the specific directions of a 
royal official, which probably was more potent. At any rate the 
Stationers’ Company appear to have accepted it, for there is no 
record of its being challenged; and it was to be successfully invoked 
again in 1637, when the King’s Men once more appealed to the Lord 
Chamberlain (Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, brother of the 
Earl who intervened in 1619) to protect their interests. 

Pavier’s intended project may have been the stimulus which 
induced the King’s Men to undertake a definitive edition of their late 
fellow’s dramatic works. Although he had been closely concerned 
in Pavier’s recent piracy and had also been responsible for the 
publication of The Passionate Pilgrim, they invited William Jaggard 
to sec the work through the press. With him was associated 
Edward Blount, a publisher with more integrity and discrunination 
than most, who had already made some blocking entries for the 
King’s Men; and either because the expenses of publication obliged 
them to share the burden, or because the two new members insisted 
upon a formal partnership as a condition of contributing the plays of 
which they owned the copyright, Blount and Jaggard added two 
more publishers to the syndicate, William Aspley and John Simth- 
wick. The syndicate’s main task was to negotiate for the copyrights 
which still belonged to other men, and the setting of the Folio hzd 
already begun before they could finally settle their arrangements with 
Bonians and Walley for the surrender of Troiltts and Cressida. They 
had also to establish their own copyright of the plays not preyiousl)r 
printed, and the appropriate entry appeared in the Stationers 
Register on 8 November 1623 under the names of Blount and Isaac 
Jaggard (who had succeeded to the business on his father s^ recent 
death). The entry referred to those of Shakespeare s plays as are 
not formerly entered to other men , and it named sixteen of the 
eighteen plays so far unprinted; those absent being King John and 
Taming of the Shrew, which were omitted presumably because their 
earlier registration as The Troublesome Reign of King John and Taming 
of a Shrew classified them as having been * entered to^ other men , 
although these were not the same plays as Shakespeare’s. 

The other arrangements were probably supervised by Heminges 
and Condell. Their o^vn two Prefaces splendidly declared their 
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motives and policy, but something more would be required. It 
was customary to acknowledge the dignity of a folio setting by an 
improving selection of commendatory verses: Jonson had provided 
himself with nine, Beaumont and Fletcher were destined to the 
acclamation of no fewer than thirty-six. But Heminges and 
Condell were probably not acquainted with many poets, and they 
mustered only four. Jonson’s performance matched the fineness of 
his theme. He had said unkind things of Shakespeare in the past 
and was never quite able to reconcile himself to Shakespeare s 
assured mastery and enviable popularity; but on this occasion he put 
pettiness behind him and praised his dead friend in verses which set a 
standard for this most exacting of poetic tasks. 

The other contributions were not of a high order. The best 
was a grave little poem of only eight lines by I. M. , whom 
Chambers thinks to have been James Mabbc, known chiefly as a 
translator from the Spanish. Then there was a Sonnet, Upon the 
Lines and Life of the Famous Scenic Poet, Master William Shake¬ 
speare by Hugh Holland, a protege of the Duke of Buckingham 
and a convert to Catholicism. Finally, there were some couplets 
by Leonard Digges. Digges was a neighbour of Heminges and 
Condell in the parish of St. Mary Aldcrmanbury, which presumably 
accounted for his being chosen to pay tribute to Shakespeare. He 
appears to have been but slenderly acquainted with his subject, for he 
applauded Shakespeare for having always invented his own plots 
and having never introduced phrases from Latin, Greek or the vulgar 
languages. He must have been better acquainted with Jonson s 
work than with Shakespeare’s, for his way of commending Shake¬ 
speare was to contrast his successes with a detailed analysis of Jonson s 
failures. He dismissed Catiline as tedious (though well laboured) 
and Sejanus as ‘ irksome and declared that Volpone and Ihe 
Alchemist, when acted at the insistence of the author’s friends, scarcely 
defrayed the cost of heating the theatre and providing door-keepers. 
Further, if he be read aright, he appears to have classed Jonson, along 
with other * needy Poetasters ’, as ‘ vermin . These not very tactful 
lines could hardly be included in a volume to which Jonson was also 
a contributor and they were eventually attached to a somewhat 
dubious edition of Shakespeare s Poems published in 1640, where 
they accompanied a tribute from Milton. For the purposes of the 
First Folio Digges was asked to think again, and he submitted a rather 
shorter poem in which he refrained from taunting Jonson but did 
little to illuminate the art of Shakespeare. The Folio was com¬ 
pleted by a list of the twenty-six actors who had performed 
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Shakespeare’s plays; a portrait by Martin Droeshout which may 
show Shakespeare in the part of Old Knowell in Everyman In His 
Humour ; and a few lines on the portrait, written by Jonson. 

The Folio measured 13^ inches by 8i and consisted of 908 pages, 
printed, according to the bitter complaint of William Prynne, on 
^the best crown paper, better than most Bibles Its original price 
was £1, but when the Bodleian Library bought back its original 
presentation copy in 1906, it was at a cost of 3(^3,000. Sixteen years 
later a copy changed hands for 3(^8,600, and its value in the dilapidated 
pound of to-day would be around 3(^20,000. 

The authority of the FoUo texts has been strenuously challenged. 
For even if we allow that Heminges and Condell were honest men 
who did their best, and that their best was a good deal better than 
might have been expected of them, there arc various known circum¬ 
stances of the Elizabethan theatre which invite scepticism. There 
was the habit of collaboration, for instance, whose varieties ranged 
from a carefully appointed division of labour to the haphazard com¬ 
missioning of a bystander to add a scene and a couple of speeches 
during rehearsal; the practice of having a play ‘ mended by other 
authors so that it might be produced again after a lapse of years; 
the alterations that had to be made when a play was adapted for the 
court or a private theatre; the changing personnel of the compames, 
particularly as the boys grew to manhood and were replaced by 
other boys, whose tastes and aptitudes were diiferent; the falhbility 
of playhouse scribes as they converted the dramatist’s manuscript 
into the prompt-copy and in due course made a further transcript 
when the first copy had become indecipherable through changes, 
additions and deletions; the imperfections of seventeenth-century 
handwriting, aggravated by the staggering carelessness of seven¬ 
teenth-century printers. To surrender to all the possible impUca- 
tions of these facts is to sink into impotent confusion; for if one 
assumes that each of them was continuously operating throughout 
the stage-hfe of a play, it means that when a play was being offered 
again some twenty years after its original performance—as many of 
Shakespeare’s certainly were—the changes introduced during the 
successive revivals in the intervening years had left it with only casual 
resemblances to the author’s original manuscript. This is the doc¬ 
trine known as ‘ the disintegration of Shakespeare Stated in its 
extreme form, it maintains that ‘ it is doubtful whether any play of 
Shakespeare’s was ever performed twice in his Hfetime in exaedy the 
same form : what passes for a Shakespearean text is merely the 

* J. Dover WUson, 77 ie EUzabeilian Shakespeare (British Academy Lecture, 1927) 5- 
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text which happened to be used on one particular occasion, incor¬ 
porating the changes and accretions made on past occasions but lack¬ 
ing the further changes which would inevitably be made in the 
future. 

The disintegrators argue from their conception of a continuous 
playhouse ‘ copy which was carefully preserved by the company 
and re-shaped and brought up to date as changes among the actors, 
fluctuations of popular taste or the desirability of topical allusions 
made such re-writing necessary. Sometimes the text was transcribed 
(a process introducing a rich crop of inaccuracies) and a clean copy 
made, sometimes it was retained with its accretions thick upon it, the 
interlineations, marginal insertions, deletions and additional slips; 
but it was a continuous text, the ‘ book ’ of the play, and apart 
from the author’s original manuscript, if tliis happened still to exist, 
there was no other. Over the years, of course, the text fell into the 
hands of successive revisers, who bridged the gaps with infelicitous 
interpolations and in the course of tidying it for stage performance 
departed farther and farther from the manuscript which the author 
had handed to the company long ago. A play-book, on tliis view, 
was a theatrical property never free from the meddling intrusions of 
adapters and stage revisers. It was not a piece of htcraturc, still less 
the contrivance of deliberated art; it was simply a dish periodically 
served at the table by any cook or playhouse scullion who chanced 
to turn a spoon in it or throw in a pinch of pepper. 

At their worst, the disintegrators deny to Shakespeare more than a 
partial share in most of the plays that bear his name; the spectres of 
collaboration, revision and adaptation play such tricks with their 
reason that they come to suppose that even in their original concep¬ 
tion most Elizabethan plays were composed rather as a charade is 
composed, by half a dozen people leaving the room to pool their 
inspirations for the entertainment of the rest of the party. The late 
J. M. Robertson, disintegrator-in-chief, concluded that A Mid^ 
summer Night's Dream was Shakespeare’s ‘ first, and indeed only 
complete play’; in Richard JII, which was primarily Marlowe’s 
work, he allowed Shakespeare some six or seven speeches; he 
transferred the ‘ substance^ of Romeo and Juliet, Richard II, Julius 
Caesar and Comedy of Errors to Marlowe, of The Two Geutlcntcft of 
Verona to Greene, of the three ‘ problem comedies ’ to Chapman; 
and in tracing the genesis of the Folio text of Henry V, he decided 
that the original draft was by Marlowe, with some assistance from 
two collaborators who may have been Pcelc and Greene, that it was 
later revised by some or all or any of Peele, Chettle, Greene, Munday, 
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Heywood, Dekker or Drayton, that the comedy scenes were added 
by Chapman, and that finally this crazy structure was overhauled 
by Shakespeare—possibly aided by Chettle. This is the midsummer 
madness of disintegration, but it merely results from a consistent 
and whole-hearted application of the doctrines of continuous copy 
and invariable collaboration-cum-revision. Compared with Robert¬ 
son, Professor Dover Wilson, textual editor of the New Cambridge 
Shakespeare,^ is restrained, almost diffident, but of the fourteen 
comedies he has allowed only four to have been Shakespeare’s 
complete and imaided work; and, strangely, he fails to include 
among these four A Midsummer Night*s Dream, in which he has 
detected three distinct layers of composition. 

Over against the disintegrators stand the Folio fundamentalists, 
who accept the text of 1623 as more or less inspired. This is a com¬ 
fortable doctrine to hold, for it combines respectability with a 
convenient dispensation from critical thinking; sloth and circum¬ 
spection lie down together to beget the show of wisdom. But it is 
not as simple as that. The first essential of a rational estimate of the 
Folio is to realise that it was not a consistent, integrated edition 
compiled on rigid and unvarying principles. Indeed, it was not 
even consistent with itself, for errors might be corrected during the 
course of printing, so that there are discrepancies between one copy 
and another. Thus it is not even permissible to speak of ‘ the Folio 
reading ’, for there is often more than one reading. The only way 
to estimate the value of the text which Heminges and CondcU 
printed—or the text which we suppose them to have intended to 
print—is to assess each play separately: to compare it, where 
possible, with the Quarto texts and try to discover on what copy 
their version was based. For the FoUo texts vary in character and 
quality. There is evidence that Heminges and Condell took great 
pains to provide a good text of each play and, where they had more 
than one copy available, to take the better of the two or prepare a 
composite version by comparing one with the other. Thus each 
text has its own independent history. Where a Quarto was in 
existence, Heminges and Condell unmistakably used it, with the 
surprising exception o£ Hamlet, of which Q2 is a much fuller text than 
F ; and of Othello, of which the FoUo version had possibly been pre¬ 
pared before the Quarto of 1622 was published. But the Quartos 
themselves were of varying merit, some being based on the play¬ 
house copy and others on Shakespeare s own manuscript; and where 

' For his account of the lights that have guided him, see his Edition of Tlte Tempest 
xxix-xliv. 
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more than one Quarto had been published, Heminges and Condcll 
tended to use the most recent in date, even though the text had 
suffered a progressive deterioration at the hands of successive 
printers. With no Quarto to use for reference and comparison, 
they again relied chiefly upon the Company’s play-books or the 
author s own papers; although it is possible that on one or two 
occasions they had to piece a play together out of the actors parts. 
The same absence of a common standard shows itself in the editing of 
the plays. Some have detailed stage-directions, some have very 
few; while some are divided into Scenes, six are not even divided 
into Acts, and two have Act-divisions but no Scene-divisions. 
Finally, Heminges and Condell could not reckon with the vagaries 
of the printer, who often bedevilled their good intentions. In 
working on the Quarto of Love s Labour's Losty for instance, he 
corrected 117 errors for the Folio version, but reproduced 59 and 
gratuitously added 137 of his own.^ 

But despite the undoubted impression of incompleteness, of a task 
undertaken with high hopes and worthy intentions but eventually 
hurried to a ragged and untidy conclusion, the Folio generally 
justifies the boast of Heminges and Condell to have printed their 
author’s work ‘ according to their first original ’. Many of the 
plays were printed from Shakespeare’s own papers, and others bore 
only slight traces of their playhouse history. There arc some 
failures. The original of The Winter's Tale is known to have been 
lost, and the Folio version was probably set up from a playhouse 
transcript; the inferiority of the texts of Measure for Measure and 
All's Well That Ends Well again suggests a careless transcript of a 
prompt-copy somewhat altered by use; Macbeth is an abbreviated 
stage version with interpolations from Middleton, and certainly not 
Shakespeare’s ‘ first original ’; Hamlet too is a stage version, and it is 
puzzling to know why Heminges and Condcll did not make better 
use of the Good Quartos; the three Henry VI plays possibly contain 
some scenes added at a later date; more pains might have been taken 
over Romeo andJuliet. In general, Heminges and Condcll could have 
taken greater care to eliminate the minor variations which had been 
introduced in the course of stage performance, and they even 
allowed a few scenes to stand that were not of Shakespeare’s author¬ 
ship. These admissions once made, Heminges and Condell may be 
allowed to have done well. They did not use playhouse transcripts 
if they could avoid them, and they seldom depended on the prompt- 
copy if they had Shakespeare’s manuscript with which to compare it. 

^ J. Dover Wilson, Cambridge Edition of Lout s Labour's Lost 189. 
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Above all, they refrained from gratuitous editorial intrusions which 
might be deemed to ‘ improve * their author’s work; and, what 
may well have been a sterner labour, they probably had to decline 
offers from Jonson to do it for them. Their task was formidable and 
at times they were haphazard, falhble and human, but to the best of 
their ability they allowed Shakespeare to speak for himself. 

The disintegrators remain unconvinced. Even when they allow 
that the FoHo version was set up from the author’s original manu¬ 
script, they impugn its authenticity by insisting on a considerable 
degree of collaboration in the act of composition; and the texts 
based on playhouse prompt-books they dismiss with their doctrine 
of continuous copy. They argue pa^y from Elizabethan stage- 
history and partly from the uneven quality of the plays themselves. 
Now it would be foolish to deny that Shakespeare’s plays were ever 
altered during their stage Hfe, for the conditions of his dieatre made 
it unavoidable, and anyway there is ample evidence of it in the texts. 
Sometimes he even took the opportumty to make stylistic improv^ 
ments, as in Berowne’s eloquent tribute to womanhood in Love s 
Labours Lost IV iii, where the original lines were carelessly pmted 
along with the revision; we can infer that there was at one time a 
Viola who sang, and a Desdemona who did not, and this was the 
sort of accident which obviously called for minor changes in the 
text; the sudden change which comes over the scene at line 152 of 
Measure for Measure III i—not merely a change from verse to prose, 
but a change in atmosphere, characterisation and dramatic drill 
must surely indicate the clumsy attentions of an adapter or reviser at 
some point in the play’s history. The issue is not whether changes 
were made at all, and many of them by hands other than Shake¬ 
speare’s, for obviously they were; but whether they were made so 
frequently and extensively as to justify the view that the canon holds 
scarcely a single play that we are entitled to regard as absolute in 

their numbers, as he conceived them , 

The presence of collaborators and revisers is inferred from the 
admitted imeveimcss in the dramatic quality of many of the plays. 
But a major artist is more likely to be uneven in his work than a 
competent craftsman, and although it is flattering to Shake^eare to 
look for a collaborator whenever one comes across an inferior or 
displeasing passage, it is scarcely realistic. Dr. Johnson dealt 
trenchantly with this sort of reasoning: 

From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred; in the productions of 
wit there will be inequality. Sometimes judgment will err, and some¬ 
times the matter itself will defeat the artist. Of every author’s works 
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one will be the best, and one will be the worst. The colours are not 
equally pleasing, nor the attitudes equally graceful, in all the pictures of 
Titian or Reynolds.^ 

When we remember the pressure under which Shakespeare worked, 
and the range and variecy of the subjects he treated, it is not wise 
to expect a uniform standard of achievement. Ben Jonson justly 
observed that ‘ many times he fell into those things, could not escape 
laughter But, unlike Jonson, Shakespeare was not a deliberate 
literary artist, and when he revised a speech or a scene for a later 
performance of one of his plays, his motives were seldom aesthetic. 
He would merely be adapting his text to unavoidable changes in 
the Company. As long as a scene held the stage in the hour of 
performance, neither Shakespeare nor his fellows, indifferent to 
literary posterity, saw need to improve it. From this point of 
view, Shakespeare was a poor critic of his own work, since he never 
expected it to be submitted to this sort of examination. But, heed¬ 
less of these restraining circumstances, three centuries of criticism 
have been undertaking the work of improvement for him, fatuously 
judging his lines by standards that arc not immediately applicable 
and relieving him of the authorship of passages unacceptable to the 
literary modes of other times. Let us not forget, indeed, that we arc 
all of us disintegrators in some degree. For no one, surely, has been 
able to read Shakespeare steadily without wishing here and there that 
a scene, a speech, a line, a phrase were other than it is; and from the 
wish it is but a short step to the supposition, rapidly hardening into a 
conviction, that here we have the blundering hand of the collaborator, 
the reviser, the printer, or the wretched pair of actor-editors. 

It is remarkable how fallible these personal exclusions turn out 
to be, even when first-class critics make them. Coleridge once gave 
an impressive warning against those critics who approach Shake¬ 
speare s work wearing ‘the seven-league boots of self-opinion’; 
but many have felt tlut he took a lengthy stride in such boots when 
he wrote of ‘ the disgusting passage of the Porter ’ in Macbeth, ‘ I 
dare pledge myself to demonstrate it] to be an interpolation of the 
actors Pope too was always discovering interpolations from 

* From the Notes on Henry VI in his Edition of Shakespeare. 

• In the same passage in his Lectures on Shakespeare Coleridge surprisingly goes on 
to remark that ‘ there is not, to the best of my remembrance, a single pun or play on 
words in the whole drama Actually Macbeth contains what is perliaps the most 
famous of all Shakespearean puns: 

If he do bleed, 

ril gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem their guilt. 

II ii 55. 
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these uncouth barbarians, and among the passages with which he 
credited them was ‘ the multitudinous seas incarnadine . . which 
he indignantly relegated to a foomote, replacing it with a genteel 
emendation of his own.^ Dr. Johnson, having very properly rated 
Pope for his insensibility in substituting gory for golden in the line 

His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood, 

is himself equally guilty of failin g to grasp the force of another poetic 
image in the same play. In a paper on the subject of Poetry De¬ 
based by Mean Expressions he fastens upon Macbeth s terrible 
invocation of the night: 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry. Hold! hold! 

Mach I V 51. 

Of these lines he writes: 

Macbeth proceeds to wish, in the madness of guilt, that the inspection 
of heaven may be intercepted, and that he may, in the involutions of 
infernal darkness, escape the eye of Providence. This is the utmost 
extravagance of determined wickedness; yet this is so debased by two 
unfortunate words, that while I endeavour to impress on my reader the 
energy of the sentiment, I can scarce check my risibility, when the expres¬ 
sion forces itself upon my mind; for who, without some relaxation of 
his gravity, can hear of the avengers of guilt peeping through a blanket? 

^ ^ The Rambler, No. 168. 

Again, as his example of the sort of lapse which ‘ could not escape 
laughter ’, Ben Jonson chose a passage from Jtdius Caesar whose 
meaning, so long as tire words are not taken in bare literalness, is 
surely clear enough: 

As when he said in the person of Caesar, one speaking to him, Caesar, 
thou dost me wrong. He replied : Caesar never did tin'ong, but with just cause, 

and such like: which were ridiculous. , 

Timber, ‘ De Shakespeare nostrati . 

White it is true that neither Jonson nor his namesake attributed the 
offending passage to actors or other interpolators, it is this sort of 
personal, subjective dislike of various lines in Shakespeare that gives 
birth to theories of disintegration, and it reaches its second childhood 

* This :ny hand will rather 

' Thy. multitudinous seas incaniadine 
And make the green ocean red 
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with Robertson ascribing Romeo and Juliet to Marlowe. It being an 
admitted fact that Heminges and Condell printed a text of Macbeth 
that contained some lines from Middleton’s iVitch (‘ the players who 
mangled Shakespeare wrote Swinburne, ‘ were the pilferers who 
plundered Middleton ’) gives colour for the fathering on to other 
authors of any passage in Shakespeare that anyone chances to niislike. 

The arguments for disintegration ^ have greater force when they 
arc based on a belief in constant playhouse revision, for much has to 
be conceded from the start. A text might be altered or abbreviated 
to permit the staging of a piece of spectacle; gags crept in, certain 
bits of ‘ business ’ became theatrical traditions; changes in the cast 
might involve curtailment or transposition; plays had to be over¬ 
hauled and adapted for staging at the court; abridgments may have 
been necessary during the winter months; and in any case the 
author’s original manuscript probably had to be abbreviated when 
the stage version was prepared. But all this docs not necessarily 
mean that the texts printed in 1623 consisted of several layers of 
adaptation and revision. Dr. Johnson shrewdly pointed out that 
they who had the copy before their eyes were more likely to read it 
right, than we who read it only by imagination The necessity 
of making certain reservations about the Folio texts has progressively 
led to the making of far more reservations than we have warrant for. 
For we really know very little about the way in which Heminges 
and Condell set about their task. Even Johnson, who allowed that 
their ‘ attestation may be received in questions of fact had little 
faith in their judgment: he held that they ‘ often made strange 
mistakes by ignorance and negligence ’ and that on the whole they 
superintended their edition ‘ unskilfully But we have their own 
word for it that they were a ‘ careful ’ pair; and even when we allow 
that they permitted various playhouse accretions to remain in their 
texts, that they accepted certain cuts and interpolations without 
acknowledging them, we do not know how many accretions they 
ntay have tracked down and excised. We should not lightly dis¬ 
miss the judgment of Shakespeare’s friends at the bidding of any 
latter-day critic, however impressive his apparatus of literary detec¬ 
tion. This apparatus, differently handled by different men, leads to 
bewilderingly different conclusions. ‘ Incertainties now crown 
themselves assur’d.’ But experto crede may be as unreliable a 

* discussion of this problem sec Chambers's essay, ‘ The Disintegration 
CL I printed in his Shakespearean Gleanings. He reviews the authenticity 

°*/ 5 f»«pcarean texts in IV.S. I iv-vii. Sec also A. W. Polbrd, Shakespeare Folios 
^ai^artos and Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates; and W. W. Greg, The Editorial 
i'foblem in Shakespeare. 
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doctrine in textual criticism as it often proves itself to be in a court 
of law, where a jury of plain men obstinately refuse to believe the 
‘ expert witness * against the dictates of common sense. Despairing 
of scientific testimony which only produces a body of conflicting 
assertions, common sense in this matter turns back to Heminges and 
Condell, as guides not by any means infallible but as safe as any it is 
likely to discover. Their Folio is the best anchorage we have; 
once we abandon it, we find ourselves helplessly adrift on treacherous 
seas of conjecture. 

For final reassurance let us consider what is really likely to have 
been the practice of the Eliz abethan theatre, which, we must not 
forget, was a repertory theatre. Some change the actors must have 
been ready to accept as an occupational affliction which they could 
not hope to avoid, but every consideration of professional economy 
and personal convenience must have urged them to keep it to a 
minimum. Actors, particularly actors trained in reperto^, have 
long memories, together with a remarkable capacity for storing their 
knowledge in the pigeon-holes of the mind for lengthy periods; 
the layman is astounded by their faciUty in taking up parts which 
they have not played for two or three years and recalling without 
effort not merely their lines but the accompanying stage-business 
and movements. When a play is revived, it is important for the 
actors that the new production should differ as little as possible from 
former ones; for Ehzabethan actors, presenting perhaps six different 
plays within a week, with two or three others in various stages of 
rehearsal, anything which eased the strain on their memories or their 
time was a valuable husbanding of their strength. Revivals were 
popular in the Ehzabethan and Jacobean theatre, for both Henslowe s 
records and the accounts kept by the Master of the Revels show 
them to have been fairly frequent. But perhaps they were more 
popular with the actors than with their audiences, for their virtue 
was that they saved not merely money but time; the particular use 
of an established favourite was that it could be hastily put on to the 
stage as a stop-gap when a new play had unexpectedly failed. This 
usefulness largely disappeared if it had to be revised to any extent. 
One or two new actors, a boy in this part and a hired man in that, 
might have to be carried through their lines and movements in a 
couple of swift rehearsals, the old hands assisting by their long 
famiharity with the play. SUght modifications would prove to be 
necessary here and there, but it is difficult to beUeve that any sub¬ 
stantial revisions would be made. If a boy who could sing succeeded 
a boy who could not, if a fat hirehng succeeded a thin hireling, the 
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difference hardly justified the labour and inconvenience of making 
extensive alterations in the prompt-copy. Nor, as a rule, would it 
be necessary to make extensive alterations even when death or retire¬ 
ment removed a sharer, an experienced actor capable of taking a long 
part. The core of repertory is adaptability, and someone would 
have to be able to take over his parts much as they stood. When a 
Kempe comedy was revived after Kempe had left the Company, it is 
not to be thought that Shakespeare or another reviser was called 
upon to re-write the part to suit Armin; Armin had to do the best 
he could with it as he found it, or if not Armin, then Lowin or 
another. Small changes he might get, but large changes would 
disturb the Company’s routine and involve them in unnecessary 
rehearsal and a waste of precious time. Furthermore, they would 
not please the audience. In the process of establishing itself as a 
favourite, a play gathers about itself certain traditions and the 
characters fall into a fixed style of playing. Any departure from 
these accepted modes arouses unexpectedly bitter resentment from 
the audience, and a rumour swiftly goes about, damaging to the 
company’s reputation, that things are not as they used to be. Thus 
the first interpretation which an accomplished actor gave to a popular 
part soon became a thing almost sacrosanct; and it is safe to say 
that once Kempe had cstabhshed the character of Dogberry, for 
example, no reviser would have been allowed to lay hands upon the 
detail with which he had invested it: gags, business, accent, tempo, 
even the costume, all would be inviolate. 

Financial considerations, too, would operate against drastic 
revision. When a play was substantially altered, someone had to be 
paid for the work. Elizabethan companies did not squander their 
money recklessly, particularly among dramatists, and they did no 
nuke these payments without getting full value for them. More¬ 
over, they were not supposed to make changes in the ‘ allowed 
book ’ without the sanction of the Master of the Revels, and they 
risked serious trouble if they introduced any matter of wlrich he 
disapproved. Minor changes might be overlooked, but if sub¬ 
stantial revisions were incorporated, the script had to be submitted 
for rc-hcensing and the appropriate fee paid to the Master’s office. 
^J^en plays were re-worked at all, then, they tended to be re-worked 
thoroughly, and the revisions were so exhaustive that Henslowe was 
justified in attaching the tag ‘ ne ’ in his records; if good money had 
to be paid both to a dramatist and to the Master of the Revels, then 
the alterations must be sufficiently comprehensive for the audience to 
beUeve that they were seeing a new play. 
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Thus the theory of playhouse revisions conflicts with much that 
we know and can fairly surmise about playhouse conditions. 
Drastic revision was expensive and involved a further apphcation to 
the Master of the Revels for his allowance, which might be with¬ 
held ; and the play thus revised was virtually a new play and called 
for all the labour—the transcribing and memorising of parts, the 
strains of rehearsal, costuming and production—that new plays 
imposed on the hard-worked actors. But lesser revisions, the sort 
which the disintegrators assert to be inseparable from any revival of a 
play, were proportionately just as inconvenient. The prompt- 
copy had to be dtered, the actors* cues and parts had to be altered, 
the ‘ plot *, the properties and the stage-directions had to be altered. 
From time to time all this did take place, no doubt, for occasionally 
it was unavoidable; but it was plaiiJy to the actors advantage, and 
incidentally to the satisfaction of their audiences, that their revivals 
should be staged with as Httle change as possible. Lastly, they had 
to consider their dramatists. The hacks would turn a hand to 
anything, which partly explains why they were hacks but even 
the hacks were busy men and there were better things for them to 
do than cobble old texts. With dramatists of Shakespeare s cahbre 
the objections are of a different sort. An artist does not willingly 
return to work that belongs to an earlier stage in his development, for 
nothing is so cold and aUen as a creative mood once dead; he finds it 
easier to paint a new picture than to re-touch an old one. It is not 
easy to imagine Shakespeare turning aside from the wnting of 
Hamlet to obhge his Company by making extensive revisions in 
Titus Andronicus. 

He who seeks for certainty in the problem of Shakespeare s printed 
texts must be content with a dusty answer. Although their contribu¬ 
tion is valuable and stimulating, the disintegrators have caused a pro¬ 
found disturbance in Shakespearean studies, for once we begin to 
doubt the authenticity of the work we have been wont to regard as 
Shakespeare’s, criticism of that work is bereft of meaning and 
purpose. Their technical equipment is impressive, and their know¬ 
ledge of palaeography, water-marks, Jacobean printing-houses and 
so forth, entitles them to the generous respect of all who are in¬ 
terested in Shakespeare. But £eir claim to wield the instruments 

^ The academic amateur who wrote the Return from Pani^sus passed the pro¬ 
fessional playwrights under a highly critical review. He dismissed most of them as 
• the bots and glanders of the printing-house ’ who ‘ write as men go to stool, for 
needs, and when they write, they write as a boar pisses, now and then drop a 
pamphlet ’ (i Return 320-5). 
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of an exact science would be more persuasive if it had led them to a 
more substantial agreement among themselves in assigning those 
portions of Shakespeare’s plays which they have taken away from 
Shakespeare. Starting with a sound and useful case, that plays 
necessarily underwent various changes during their theatrical life, 
they have gravely exaggerated the extent of these changes and have 
discovered a much larger number of playhouse cuts and accretions 
than normal playhouse conditions would have allowed. They have 
done valuable service in forcing critics to look closely into the 
texts they use, and they have caused it to be recognised that every 
text in the canon must be treated as a special case because no con¬ 
venient generalisation will cover them all. But they have not 
shaken the testimony of Shakespeare’s friends: not ofHeminges and 
Condell merely, whose scholarship and perseverance possibly 
did not quite match their good intentions, but of Jonson 
and Heywood and all those other contemporaries, professiona rivals 
as well as admirers and friends, who would not have allowed them¬ 
selves to be put off with an imposture. If the Folio had not been 
substantially Shakespeare’s work, we should have heard of it soon 
enough.^ Even when the case for disintegration has been stretched 
to the full and every possible admission has been made about the 
negUgence ofHeminges and Condell and the intrusions of playhouse 
adapters, the Folio speaks with a strange authority. It bears all the 
evidences of haste, fatigue and waning interest, but the bad as well as 
the good contributes to the impression of an overlying unity and a 
characteristic style.^ 

* Actually the only sevcntccnth-ccntury challenge to the authenticity of the Folio 
came from a minor Restoration dramatist named Edward Ravenscroft, who in 1687 
produced an adaptation of Tilus Andronicus. ‘ I have been told by some anciently 
conversant with the Stage, that it was not originally his [Shakespeare’s), but brought 
by a private Author to be acted, and he only gave some Master-touches to one or two 
of the Principal Parts or Characters.’ This is not particularly impressive testimony, 
and Ravenscroft seems to have been mainly anxious to defend his adaptation of the 
play aeainst a possible charge of having made too free with the work of an author 
more famous tnan himself. 

• A Second Edition of the Folio was produced in 1632 and a Third in 1663. A 
Reprint of the Third Folio issued In the following year added, as well as Pericles, 
six other plays which had been printed under Shakespeare’s name during his lifetime : 
Loaint, A Yorkshire Tragedy, Sir Thomas Cromwell, The Puritan ll'idow. Sir John 
Oldcastle and The London Prodigal. All these attributions were included in the Fourth 
Folio, 1683, but were eliminated during the eighteenth century. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Audience 

But our poor dooms, alas! you know arc nothing 

To your inspired censure; ever we 

Must needs submit; and there’s the mystery. 

Chapman, All Fools, Prologue. 

Probably everyone who has any acquaintance with the Elizabetlian 
theatre is ^miliar with Robert Bridges’s denunciation of the men 
and women who composed Shakespeare’s audience: * The foolish 
things in his plays were written to please the foolish, the filthy for the 
filthy, and the brutal for the brutal . . . those wretched beings 
who can never be forgiven their share in preventing the greatest 
poet an d dramatist of the world firom being the best artist. ^ But 
these words merely state in an unusually emphatic and ofiensive 
form a view which had prevailed for diree hundred years, ever 
since, in fact, it had been bom in the minds of the Elizabethan 
dramatists themselves. The barbarity and ignorance of Shake¬ 
speare’s auditors has been a critical axiom too obvious to need 
discussion; all tliat has been needful is merely to assert it as an 
incontestable mitigation of some of the crudities in Shakespeare s 
writing. 

Thus Hazlitt qualified a fine tribute to Shakespeare’s genius by 
remarking that he 

wrote for the * great vulgar and the small ’ in his time, not for posterity. 
If Queen Elizabeth and me maids of honour laughed heartily ^this worst 
jokes, and the catcalls in the gallery were silent at his best passagw, he 
home satisfied, and slept the next night well. . - . He was wil^g to 
advantage of the ignorance of the age in many things, and if his plays 
pleased others, not to quarrel with them himself.® 

His eighteenth-century editors, men of an over-civilised fastidious¬ 
ness, knew likewise where to lay the blame for all that oSended their 
taste. Bishop Warburton attributed Shakespeare’s frequent o^ 
scurity to the Elizabethans’ craving for the ‘ high and^ turgid ; 
Theobald wrote with condescending pity of the age’s ‘ reigning 
Barbarism ’; Dr. Johnson found the people ‘ gross and dark’^d 
concluded that Shakespeare purposely crowdra his drama ‘ with 

1 Frcm an essay on The Influence <4 the Audience on Slutkespeare’s Drama. 

* ‘ On Shakespeare and Milton from his Lectures on the English Poets. 
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incidents, by which the attention of a rude people was more easily 
caught than by sentiment or argumentation . 

The shows and bustle with which his plays abound have the same 
original. As knowledge advances, pleasure passes from the eye to the 
ear, but returns, as it declines, from the ear to the eye. Those to whom 
our author’s labours were exhibited had more skill in pomps or pro¬ 
cessions than in poetical language, and perhaps wanted some visible and 
discriminated events, as comments on the dialogue.^ 

Pope found himself even more intimate with Shakespeare’s purpose. 

It must be allowed that Stage-Poetry of all other is more particularly 
Icvell’d to please the Populace, and its success more immediately depen¬ 
dent upon the Common Suffrage. One cannot therefore wonder, if 
Shakespear having at his first appearance no other aim in his writings 
than to procure a subsistence, directed his endeavours solely to hit the taste 
and humour that then prevailed. The Audience was generally composed 
of the meaner sort of people; and therefore the Images of Life were to be 
drawn from those of their own rank. Thus in tragedy we fuid the most 
strange, unexpected, and consequently most unnatural, Events and 
Incidents; the most exaggerated Thouglits; tlic most verbose and bom¬ 
bast Expression; the most pompous Rhymes, and thundering Versifica¬ 
tion. In Comedy, nothing was so sure to please as mean buffoonry, 
vile ribaldry, and unmannerly jests of fools and clowns. ... It may be 
added, that not only the common Audience had no notion of the rules of 
writing, but few even of the better sort piqu’d themselves upon any great 
degree of knowledge or nicety tliat way.® 

Shakespeare, then, * writ to the People *. Moreover, being a player 
(which, in Pope’s view, was ‘ to keep the worst of company ’), he 
formed his jucigments by players’ standards, which constitute ‘ other 
principles than those of Aristotle ’. 

As they live by the Majority, they know no rule but that of pleasing 
the present humour, and complying with the wit in fashion; a considera¬ 
tion which brings all their judgment to a short point. Phiyers are just 
such judges of what is right, as Tailors are of what is graceful. And in 
this view it will be but fair to allow, that most of our Author’s faults are 
jess to be ascribed to his wrong judgment as a Poet, than to his right 
judgment as a Player.® 

Finally, Drydcn, whose Restoration world seemed to be set at a great 
distance from the world of the Elizabethans, admired the zest of 
Shakespeare’s audiences but was dubious about their taste. Dryden 
was the first of the Augustans. He valued literary decorum and he 


^ From the Preface to Johnson's Edition. 
* From the Preface to Pope's Edition. 
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required, classical models to be respected. Thus, although he 
revised that the Elizabethans were in love with poetry, he feared 
that they loved it without much discrimination and were more 
responsive to its sound than to its sense. * For Bombast is com¬ 
monly the delight of that Audience which loves Poetry, but under¬ 
stands it not *; with the result that Elizabethan writers—though he 
absolves Shakespeare from the greater part of this charge—* have made 
it their business to ply the ears, and to stun their Judges by the noise 
It is the custom nowadays to regard these strictures on Elizabethan 
audiences as over-severe, but they were no more severe than those 
uttered by the dramatists themselves. Again we must remember 
that most of the dramatists, particularly the more literary among 
them, never quite reconciled themselves to the indignity of having to 
write plays at all, and they could not overcome a feeling of slightly 
resentful bewilderment about the many-headed monster whom 
their necessities forced them to entertain. Auriculas Asini quis non 
habet ? In the Prologue to All Fools Chapman patiently enquired 

Who can show cause why quick Venerian jests 
Should sometimes ravish ? sometimes fall far short 
Of the length and pleasure of your ears? 

When our pure dames think them much less obscene, 

Than those that win your panegyric spleen? 

In the Epilogue to the same play he turned again to the theme of the 
omnipotence of the audience’s unpredictable taste: 

Since all our labours are as you can like, 

We all submit to you; nor dare presume 
To tliink there’s any real worth in them; 

Sometimes feasts please the cooks, and not the guests; 
Sometimes the guests, and curious cooks contemn them. 

Our dishes we entirely dedicate 

To our kind guests; out since ye differ so. 

Some to like only mirth without taxations. 

Some to count such works trifles, and suchlike, 

We can but bring you meat, and set you stools. 

And to our best cheer say, you all are—welcome. 

Middleton’s Prologue to his No Wit, No Help like a Woman s ex¬ 
pressed the same eternal dilemma: 

How is’t possible to suffice 
So many ears, so many eyes? 

Some in wit, some in shows 
Take delight, and some in clothes; 

^ From the Preface to Dryden’s Trothis and Cressida. 
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Some for mirth they chiefly come. 

Some for passion—for both some; 

Some for lascivious meetings, that’s their arrant; 

Some to detract, and ignorance their warrant. 

How is’t possible to please 
Opinion toss’d in such wild seas? 

In lines written to commiserate with Fletcher upon the chilly recep¬ 
tion of his Faithful Shepherdess, Jonson referred without affection to 


The wise and many-headed bench that sits 
Upon the life and death of plays and wits, 

and in his own The Case is Altered he spoke ruefully of the various 
hazards that beset an author in his desire to please: 

But the sport is at a new play, to observe the sway and variety of opinion 
that passeth it. A man shall have such a confused mixture of judgment, 
poured out in the throng there, as ridiculous as laughter itself. One says 
he likes not the writing, another likes not the plot, another not the 
playing: and sometimes a fellow, that comes not there past once in five 
years, at a parliament time, or so, will be as deep mired in censuring as the 
best, and swear by God’s foot he would never stir his foot to see a hundred 
such as that is. 

The Case is Altered II iv 32. 

But these things arc commonplaces. The theatregoing public 
has always seemed wayward in its judgment to those who have to 
cater for its pleasures, and all that is surprising is the naivete with 
which these opinions were stated in the theatregoers’ own presence : 
a characteristic indication of the raw intimacy which existed between 
Elizabethan actors and their audiences. In many breasts, however, 
the strain of trying to keep the audience amused, of gauging its 
capricious moods, soon turned into resentment, and groundlings 
and gallants alike found that they had paid their money only to hear 
themselves roundly abused. Some dramatists took the view that 
while the people generally arc very acceptive, and apt to applaud 
any mcritablc work’ (this surprising admission is Jonson’s), their 
manners were corrupted by two elements ‘ that most commonly arc 
infectious to a whole auditory The first is 

rude barbarous crew, a people that have no brains, and yet grounded 
judgments; these will hiss anything that mounts above their grounded 

and the second ‘ a few capricious gallants ’ who 

have taken such a habit of dislike in all things, that they will approve 
uotmng, be it never so conceited or elaborate; but sit dispersed, making 
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faces, and spitting, wagging their upright cars, and cry, Jiltky / filthy I 
simply uttering their own condition, and using their wryed countenances 
instead of a vice, to turn the good aspects of all that shall sit near them from 
what they behold/ 

The Case is Altered II iv 53, 60.^ 

It was these two elements, the rank groundlings and the perfumed 
gallants, who drew upon themselves the greatest part of the drama¬ 
tists* scorn. The groimdlings were easy game. They paid only a 
penny, and they would not readily be cajoled or bludgeoned into 
paying more; and although their ‘ mews * and hisses could kill a 
play, they were easily placated with dumb-shows and music and a 
few indecencies of ie more obvious kind. Thus their uncouth 
habits, their smell and their meagre understanding were held up by 
the dramatists for the unkind laughter of the judicious. Even their 
liking for beer and nuts aijid tobacco, from which the actors drew a 
substantial revenue, brought them into the way of further insult.® 
Shirley, eminently a courtier, called them * penny stmkards , 
accused them of eating nuts with the congenital craving of squirrels 
and warned them to be careful not to crack the benches as well. 
Marston congratulated the select audience who came to hear the 
children at Blackfriars that there 

A man shall not be choked 
With the stench of garlic; nor be pasted 
To the balmy jacket of a Iseer-brewer. 

Jonson complained that ‘ the beast, the multitude . . . loves nothing 
that is right and proper. The farther it runs from reason and 
possibility, with them the better it is.* The publishers of the Quarto 
of Troilus and Cressida introduced their edition with the recom¬ 
mendation that the play had never been * clapper-clawed with the 
palms of the vulgar * nor ‘ sulhed with the smoky breath of the 
multitude *. It was to the multitude, again, that Webster ascribed 
the failure of The White Deuil, which was unacceptable to the 
patrons of the Red Bull in spite of a fine bravura performance by 
Richard Perkins, The tragedy was first staged 

* Jonson wrote in the same strain in the Induction to Every Man Out of His Humour, 
where he pilloried the gallant who tried to advertise himself as one of the judidom; 
and also in the Induction to Cynthia's Revels. Jonson made so little effort to mollify 
his critics that it is not unlikely that he suffered worse at their hands than his more 

unassuming fellows. . • rt 

* The remedy was in the actors' o\vn hands if they were really m need ot it. u 
nut-cracking offended them, they were not forced to sell nuts. The present-day 
actor is likewise distressed by tlic rattle of tea-trays in the auditorium, but teas and 
refreshments continue to be sold none the less. 
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in so dull a time of winter, presented in so open and black a theatre, that 
it wanted (that which is the only grace and setting-out of a tragedy) a full 
and understanding auditory; and . . . since that time, I have noted 
most of the people that come to that playhouse resemble those ignorant 
asses who, visiting stationers’ shops, their use is not to enquire for good 
books, but new books. 

However good the play, Webster maintained, ‘ the breath that 
comes from the uncapablc multitude is able to poison it ’; for 
‘ detraction is the sworn friend to ignorance 

In their different way the gallants gave just as much trouble and, 
according to the jaundiced p aywrights, were almost as incapable of 
appreciating the fmer points of what was set before them. A certain 
type of fashionable fop, the Osrics of the age, embarrassed the 
players by an over-zealous and undiscriminating devotion to the 
theatre. These were the men from whom 

doth flow 

Naught but pure Juliet and Romeo, 

the men whom Dckkcr bade ‘ hoard up the finest play-scraps you 
can get ; upon which your lean wit may most savourly feed ’, so 
that their conversation might gain distinction from their familiarity 
with the newest gems of the dramatists’ thought. Typical of these 
play-pickers was the feckless Gullio in 1 Relunt from Parnassus, ‘ thou 
that never spoke a witty thing but out of a play ’, whose appearance 
is greeted with the remark that now ‘ we shall have notliing but pure 
Shakespeare and shreds of poetry that he has gathered at the theatres 
Gullio knows no poet like the ‘ sweet Mr. Shakespeare ’: he will 
‘ have his picture in my study at the court ’, and ‘ to honour him will 
lay his Vertus and Adonis under my pillow But for all this show of 
aamiration the Gullios of Elizabethan London felt that they were 
conferring great honour on the poet-dramatists in condescending to 
notice their works. In advertising their favourite writers they were 
really seeking to advertise themselves, and their behaviour in the 
theatre was insufferable: or so, at least, the dramatists maintained. 
The most damning evidence comes from Dekker’s GuWs Horn-Book, 
a satirical homily in which he relentlessly pursued the ass-about- 
town through all his favourite avocations. He advises his Gullio, 

‘ our feathered ostrich ’, to sit on the ‘ very rushes where the comedy 
is to dance, yea, and under the state of Cambyses himself’, where 
he may make his presence known to everyone in the house and seem 
to arrogate to himself the responsibilities of an informed and 
privileged critic. 
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If you know not the author, you may rail against him, and per- 
adventure so behave yourself, that you may enforce the author to know 

you* • • • 

Present not yourself on the stage, especially at a new play, until the 
quaking Prologue hath by rubbing got colour into his cheeks, and is ready 
to give the trumpets their cue that he is upon point to enter. ... It shall 
crown you with rich commendation to laugh aloud in the midst of the 
most serious and saddest scene of the terribfet tragedy; and to let that 
clapper, your tongue, be tossed so high, that all the house may ring of 
it. . . . 

Now, sir; if the writer be a fellow that hath either epigrammed you, 
or hath had a flirt at your mistress . . . you shall disgrace him worse 
than by tossing him in a blanket, or giving him the bastinado in a tavern, 
if, in tne midmc of his play, be it pastoral or comedy, moral or tragedy, 
you rise with a screwed and discontented face from your stool to be 
gone. No matter whether the scenes be good, or no; the better they are, 
the worse you do distaste them. And, being on your feet, sneak not 
away like a coward; but salute all your gentle acquaintance, that are 
spread either on the rushes, or on stools about you; and draw what troop 
you can from the stage after you. . . . 


Jonson was similarly enraged at these ‘ fastidious impertinents and 
‘ Plush and Velvet outsides *. The Induction to Cynthia s Revels 
gives an amusing picture of the arrival of a gallant upon the stage of a 
private theatre, busier with lighting his pipe than watching the play. 


Now, sir, suppose I am one of your genteel auditors, that am come in, 
having paid my money at the door, with much ado, and here I take my 
place and sit down: I have my three sorts of tobacco in my pocket, my 
light by me, and thus I begin. 

By mis light, I wonder that any man is so mad, to come to see these 
rascally tits play here—They do act like so many wrens or pismires—not 
tlie fifth part of a good face amongst them all—And then their music is 
abominable—able to stretch a man’s ears worse tlian ten—pillories, and 
tlieir ditties—most lamentable things, like the pitiful fellows that make 
them—poets. By this vapour, an twere not for tobacco—I think—the 
very stench of’em would poison me, I should not dare to come in at their 
gates—A man were better visit fifteen jaib—or a dozen or two of hospitals 
—than once adventure to come near them. 


Such rebukes are vigorous, pointed and surprisingly frequent. 
Indeed, we often seem to find the dramatists taking as sour a view 
of the audience as the most warped of Puritan observers, and when 
we read of the audience as ‘ a brood of Hell-bred creatures * and the 
player’s art as ‘ only scratching the itching humours of scabbed 
minds ’, it might almost be Jonson speaking. We are led to wonder 
what may have been the reason for tins curious convention of 
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abusing the cash customers. It cannot have been wholly justified or 
there would have been no Eli2abethan drama: it cannot be supposed 
that men went to the theatre solely for the pleasure of howling the 
play off the stage, and if they had, there would soon have been 
neither actors nor dramatists left to gratify them. The prerogative 
of destroying a play by overtly-expressed dislike has belonged to 
audiences since the theatre began—the want of it in the cinema is 
one of those factors which make the cinema such a frustrating and 
unnatural form of entertainment—and it is exercised not infrequently 
at the present day. It was certainly exercised by the Elizabethans. 
In their tiny playhouses this damning of a play must have been 
awe-inspiring and quite final. The Induction to Marston’s IVhat 
You Will called attention to the arrival in the theatre of the ‘ Knights 
of the Mew *, the terrible trio of Signior Snuff, Monsieur Mew and 
Cavaliero Blirt, * three of the most-to-be-fear’d Auditors who will 
keep the unhappy author on edge lest 

drunken Censure belch out sour breath, 

From Hatred’s surfeit on his labour’s front, . . . 

Some boundless ignorance should on sudden shoot 
His gross-knobb’d bird-bolt, with that's not so good. 

Mew, blirt, ha ha, light Chaffy stuff. 


When occasion demanded, and sometimes when it did not, dis¬ 
approval could be noisy and malicious. Nor is it to be doubted 
that men of fashion often behaved deplorably. The dramatists may 
have exaggerated, but they cannot have invented, the carefully- 
rehearsed antics which distracted audience and players alike, the 
affected, insincere criticisms and the equally artificial obbligatos of 
appreciation. Love's Labour's Lost and A Midsummer Night's Dream 
show what freedom of outspoken ridicule a party of courtiers 
allowed themselves when an Interlude was offered for their pleasure. 
The plays were acted to a ruiming fire of offensive and patronising 
comment ^; and such a reception must have been common in great 
nien s houses, for in Taming of a Shrew Sly says, ‘ Sim, stand by me, 
and we 11 flout the players out of their coats The fault lay in the 
jHanners of the age, which did not expect of the great ones a for¬ 
bearing courtesy towards their social inferiors. The heartless, 
humourless jape played by a Prince on Francis the potman is 
intolerable and inexplicable by modem standards, and it explains the 

I* ”^c$cui (AfND V i 82-105) and the Princess of France {LLL V ii 516-21) 
p Md that honest endeavour be given a courteous hearing, but it is significant that 

both picas arc disregarded. 
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bad manners whicb came naturally to gallants when they visited the 
theatre. 

But the audience were well able to administer their own correc¬ 
tives to those of their number whose conduct displeased the majority. 
The majority, both high and low, went to the theatre to see the play, 
and although as a race the Elizabethans were not given to enduring 
boredom silently, their iSrst inclination was to give the play a chance. 
If fights sometimes broke out among the groundlings, it was usually 
because one or two rowdy or drunken spirits had decided on too 
little evidence to refuse the actors a hearing. Although outraged 
dramatists sometimes chose to believe that their play had been 
discredited by a claque of hecklers hired by a jealous rival, it is 
unlikely that such a group would have made much headway 
against the majority of the well-disposed. Nor, unless the play were 
really so tedious that their antics provided an acceptable diversion, 
did the gallants go unscathed. Dekker took the trouble to furnish 
his GuUio with advice on the correct line of action when the ‘ scare¬ 
crows in the yard hoot at you, hiss at you, spit at you, yea throw dirt 
even in your teeth: 'tis most gentlemanlike patience to endure all 
this and to laugh at the silly animals *. But there are times when 
discretion is the better part even of gentlemanliness: ‘ if the rabble 
with a full throat cry: “ Away with the fool ” you were worse than 
a madman to tarry by it: for the gentleman and the fool should 
never sit on the stage together.* 

The dramatists, then, protested somewhat more vehemently than 
they needed to, and we should probably find, if we were able to 
attend a performance in the Elizabethan theatre, that their direct and 
outspoken criticisms were a part of the largely good-humoured 
give-and-take exchanged between the actors and their audience. 
There was an obvious undercurrent of seriousness in the appeal 
to the well-disposed majority of the audience against the rowdy and 
exhibitionist elements, but it is likely that the systematic denigration 
of the spectators’ taste and intelligence was a standing joke which the 
spectators expected and enjoyed. It is not tinknown in the music- 
hall of to-day. We have to remember, too, that the actors were 
responsible for the policing of their theatres, and it was a serious 
matter for them if audiences got out of hand. While a certain 
amount of vocal participation by the audience was tolerated, and 
much more than would be tolerated to-day, they had to establish 
standards of behaviour in the theatres, and the professional drama 
grew to maturity so rapidly that it is easy to forget that at the time of 
Shakespeare’s apprenticeship it was still a new and struggling thing. 
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In the absence of any accepted conventions of behaviour, and of a 
daily press with whose help such conventions might be established, 
there was no other way of disciplining the audience than by con¬ 
stantly reminding them from the stage of what could be endured 
from them and what could not. By sugaring the pill with wit the 
playwrights made it more agreeable to take. 

For the rest, the dramatists’ railing sprang from the simple but 
common weakness of injured vanity. It is to be feared that creative 
artists often find it hard to preserve a truly democratic respect for the 
right of personal judgment. Certainly the legend of the barbarous 
and undiscriminating ignorance of the Elizabethan public had its 
origin in the lamentations of disappointed authors who saw the 
pearls of their inspiration sniffed at and rejected by swine from the 
gutters of Alsatia. They could never endure it that the plebs should 
sit in judgment on them. Must dramatists ‘ stand to a popular 
censure for any thing they present’? is the recurrent, exasperated, 
half-incredulous theme of their outbursts. Jonson grieved that ‘ the 
rankest stinkard of them all will take upon himself as peremptory, as 
if he had writ himself in artibus magister ’; Dekker reminded his 
courtier that the stage allows 

a stool as well to the farmer’s son as to your Templar; that your stinkard 
has the selfsame liberty to be there in his tobacco-fumes, which your 
sweet courtier hath; and that your carman and tinker claim as strong a 
voice in their suffrage, and sit to give judgment on the play’s life and 
death, as well as the proudest Momus among die tribe of critic. 

His pride having been irreparably punctured by the failure of 
Every Man Out of His Humour and Sejanus, Jonson repeatedly 
declared that these common suffrages were not worth the bidding 
for. In the Prologue to Cynthia's Revels, written for a private 
theatre, he announced that his Muse did not concern herself with 

popular applause, 

Or foamy praise that drops from common jaws. 

In Every Man Out of His Humour he had wooed disaster by writing a 
lengthy Induction in which he arrogantly told his audience that he 
did not intend to consider their feelings: ‘ I will scourge those apes ’ 
who 

contemn all physic of the mind 
And, like gall’d camels, kick at every touch, 

and perform only for those attentive auditors such as will 
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join their profit with their pleasure, 

And come to feed their understanding parts: 

For these I’ll prodigally spend myself, 

And speak away my spirit into air; 

For these I’ll melt my Drain into invention. 

Coin new conceits, and hang my richest words 
As polish’d jewels in their bounteous ears. 

The not surprising failure of these tactics deepened Jonson’s resent¬ 
ment towards those playwrights who, being less ambitious and more 
accommodating than himself, achieved popular success. Time and 
again he ridiculed those whom he accused of deliberately playing 
down to the audience in search of servile applause. He prefaced the 
published version of Every Man In His Humour with an analysis 
of ‘ the ill customs of the age * by which some authors had souUcssly 
purchased the audience’s pleasure, and in the Induction to Bartholo^ 
mew Fair he made an ironical parade of humbly allowing each man to 
exercise his private judgment, while in reality he was ridiculing those 
Blimps of the theatre who found no plays so acceptable as the popular 
successes of their youth: 

It is also agreed, that every man here exercise his own judgment ... as 
also, that he be fixed and settled in his censure that what he approves or 
not approves to-day, he will do the same to-morrow; and if to-morrow, 
the next day, and so the next week, if need be: and not to be brought 
about by any that sits on the bench with him, though they indite and 
arraign plays daily. He that will swear, Jeronimo or Androniais^ are the 
best plays yet, shall pass unexcepted at here, as a man whose judgnient 
shews it is constant, and hath stood still these five-and-twenty or thirty 
years. Though it be an ignorance, it is a virtuous and staid imorance; 
and next to truth, a confirmed error does well; such a one me author 
knows where to find him. 

It might be thought that Jonson, and those few playwrights who 
aspired with him towards a conscious dramatic art, would have been 
happy in the censure of those of his audience whose trained and 
scholarly judgment raised them above the superficial enthusiasms 
and aversions of the multitude: the men, for instance, whom he 
addressed in the Prologue specially written for a court performance 
of The Staple of News, offering the play 

as a rite. 

To scholars, that can judge, and fair report 
The sense they hear, above the vulgar sort 
Of nut-crackers, that only come for sight. 

The dramatists did tend to say these unctuous things to the more 
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select audiences of the private theatres. The Prologue to Marston’s 
Fawn, acted by the boys at Blackfriars, acknowledged that 

this most fair fill’d room 

Is loaden with most Attic judgments, ablest spirits, 

Than whom, there are none more exact, full, strong. 

Yet none more soft, benign in censuring; 

I know there’s not one Ass in all this presence. . . . 

O, you are all the very breath of Phoebus. 

Such was the general note on these choice occasions. But the poor 
author was just as often deceived in his hopes of the judicious, and 
then he did not hesitate to turn and rend them. When it suited 
them, the dramatists drew a picture of an audience sharply divided 
between the literate and the illiterate, whose disparate tastes they 
could not hope to reconcile, and this picture has profoundly in¬ 
fluenced critical opinion ever since. But it is clear that despite a 
certain amount of superficial flattery (and were not the Furies 
dubbed the Well-disposed?), they found the ‘ Attic judgments ’ as 
capricious and unreliable as the stinkards: more so, for the stinkards 
would always respond to certain well-known stimuli, but a man 
could never be sure that he had won the secret of appealing to the 
educated. The judicious—if the distinction is to be admitted— 
should have reprieved Sejanus ; they should have been the ‘ attentive 
auditors * whose understandings, appropriately fed, took physic 
from Every Man Out of His Humour. Once he had found them un¬ 
equal to these critical burdens, Jonson brought them under his lash. 
Those whom he had credited with wisdom did but pretend to it, 
and their pretensions were to be exposed. Dekker’s Captain Tucca 
charged him with first trying to ‘ screw and wriggle himself into 
great men*s familiarity ’ by his disingenuous flattery, and of then 
denouncing them when they dared to disparage his work: ‘ when 
your plays are misliked at Court, you shall not cry mew like a puss- 
cat, and say you arc glad you write out the courtier’s element ’. 

The conclusion must be that the dramatists, or those of them who 
chose to give expression to their feelings, were unreliable guides to 
the true nature of their audiences: whether they were rcbulcing the 
stinkard, the scholar or the courtier, they were nearly always trying 
to rationalise failures which they declined to attribute to their own 
t^hnical shortcomings. But one important voice is conspicuously 
absent from these recriminatory pronouncements. Shakespeare’s 
only significant comment on the audience was put into the mouth of 
Hamlet, and all the evidence seems to suggest that it was Hamlet’s 
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opinion rather than his creator’s that the censure of the judicious 
must be allowed to ‘ o’erweigh a whole theatre of others *. It is 
illuminating to contrast the dyspeptic utterances of the authors who 
found it necessary to be always haranguing the spectators with the 
calm and objective tones in which Shakespeare always addressed 
them. His Prologues (not many have survived, but it was probably 
the regular custom of the Elizabethan theatre to preface the per¬ 
formance with some introductory lines, if only to still the audience 
and acquaint them that the play was begun) concerned themselves 
with the matter at hand: refraining both from innuendoes about the 
spectators and generalisations about the dramatist’s art, they aimed to 
tell the audience something about the play, contributing to its 
character and mood. In his Epilogues, likewise, his tone was warm 
and natural and friendly, neither expostulatory nor patronising; 
his only aim to send them cheerfully to their homes. 2 Henry IV 
dismisses them with the promise of more fat meat, ’ if you be not too 
much cloyed ’ with it. The Chorus of Henry V summarises in 
simple words the patriotic appeal of the play: 

Small time: but, in that small, most greatly lived 
This star of England. 

In Twelfth Night and Loves Labour's Lost players and audience part 
on the lovely notes of a song; Puck wakens diem from their dream 
with his irresistible lines of farewell, 

If we shadows have offended. 

Think but this, and all is mended. . . . 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if we be friends: 

And Robin shall restore amends. 

But nowhere, perhaps, does Shakespeare so faithfully reveal his rela¬ 
tions with his audience as in the valediction spoken by Rosalind at 
the close of As You Like It : 

It is not the fashion to sec the lady the epilogue: but it is no more 
unhandsome than to see the lord the prologue. If it be true that good 
wine needs no bush, 'tis true that a good play needs no epilogue: yet to 
good wine they do use good bushes; and good plays prove the better 
by the help of good epilogues. What a case am I in then, that am neither 
a good epilogue nor cannot insinuate with you in the behalf of a good 
play. I am not furnished like a beggar, therefore to beg will not become 
me: my way is to conjure you, and I’ll b^in with the women. I (Aarge 
you, O women, for the love you bear to men, to like as much of this play 
as please you : and I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women 
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—as I perceive by your simpering, none of you hates them—that between 
you and the women the play may please. If I were a woman, I would 
kiss as many of you as had beards that pleased me, complexions that liked 
me, and breaths that I defied not: and, I am sure, as many as have good 
beards, or good faces, or sweet breaths, will, for my kind offer, when I 
make curtsy, bid me farewell. 

The note here is, above all, tolerant. It shows no fear of the 
audience nor any resentment of its sovereign caprice; nor does it 
betray the sort of subservience with which Jonson was apt to taunt 
any author whose success outstripped his own. Shakespeare and his 
audience seem to have found each other good fellows, parting on 
fnendly terms and looking forward to their next meeting. He, at 
least, was content to abide by ‘ the yea and no of general ignorance ’. 

What manner of men were they? The source of much of our 
information is prejudiced, for we clearly should not put much trust 
in the statements of the theatre’s Puritan enemies nor of dramatists 
momentarily deflated in their self-esteem. Having received the 
sanction of eighteenth-century critics, these misguided opinions 
went unchallenged for three hundred years; with the result that 
editors have felt themselves free to amend the texts, and producers to 
mutilate the action, in deference to the tastes of audiences held to be 
so much more enlightened than the Elizabethans that they could not 
be expected to receive Shakespeare’s work as he actually wrote it. 
Reacting against these interventions, modem criticism has found 
surprising virtues in Elizabethan audiences,^ more perhaps than they 
were really endowed with, but at least it has been able to discredit 
the hoary beliefthat they were a bunch of barbarians whose ignorance 
and prejudice prevented a race of giants from attaining their full 
stature. 

In any age the term audience is an abstraction used, rather dan¬ 
gerously, to signify a whole body of diverse people. The danger 
arises if we unthintogly try to equate the audience of 1600 with the 
audience of, say. Dr. Johnson’s period or our own, for not only 
were they a different sort of people as individuals, they made a very 
different sort of body in the aggregate. Nor should wc regard it as 
an abstraction which gave a uniform and unvaried response. The 
^Elizabethan audience included at one extreme a number of people 
who have long ago ceased to go to the theatre at all, even those whose 
recreation nowadays is sought at race-tracks and amusement arcades 

instance, A. Harbagc, Shakespeare's Audience, a valuable and entertaining 
KUdy to which this chapter owes many useful suggestions. 
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rather than at the cinema; and at the other, a social and intellectual 
aristocracy whose modem coimterparts, while they do not disdain 
the theatre, visit it much less often and with much less knowledge 
and enthusiasm; while there is no element in a twentieth-century 
audience to match in youth, wit and energy the students firom the 
Inns of Court or the better sort of apprentice. Except at the state- 
subsidised drama of Athens, there has never been an audience com¬ 
posed of so many diverse elements, and the drama of Athens was a 
religious rite where attendance was compulsory. The particular 
character of the Elizabethan audience was established by one of those 
simple but inspired acts which, seemingly unimportant at the time, 
have illimitable consequences: when James Burbage opened the 
first professional theatre, he set the lowest charge of admission at one 
penny. He might not have done so. He might well have decided 
to exclude the rougher elements of the audiences that gathered in 
the inn yards, and to welcome only courtiers and the more pros¬ 
perous and respectable of the citizens and shopkeepers. His decision 
to put his entertainment within the reach of the working-class set 
his own Company on the path to success and greatness; it also deter¬ 
mined the genius of Elizabethan drama, which lost its virility as soon 
as it began to cater for coteries instead of for the broad mass of the 
people. 

The sum of one penny was aimed at the pocket of the artisan, 
for the theatre was cheaper than most of his amusements and some 
of his necessaries. The only effective way to discover the value of 
money in past generations is to enquire how long a penny took to 
cam and what might be bought with it. Elizabethan incomes seem 
very small compared with modem figures. Thus the Queens 
revenue in normal times was less than ^{^250,000 a year, and on this, 
together -with what she could squeeze from parliament, she had to 
govern the nation. Only a handful of Elizabethans had an income 
of more than a thousand a year, and the number of very rich men 
would not have filled the Globe for a single performance. At the 
other end of the scale, earnings of forty shillings a year seem to have 
raised a man slightly above the lowest group of wage-earners. The 
value of money fell steadily throughout the sixteenth century, and, 
as always happens in an inflationary period, wages lagged behind 
prices. In London, where wages and costs were higher than in the 
provinces, the skilled artisan earned about sixteen pence a day and 
the ordinary workman about a shilling, while the wage of the man 
who worked in a shop came somewhere between the two, about 
eight shillings a week. Food prices fluctuated according to the 
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productivity of the harvest and varied from one district to another. 
On an average eggs cost a halfpenny each, butter a penny a pound, 
cream one shilling and sixpence a gallon, a pig a shilling, a sheep 
about six shillings. Ordinary clothing, which was manufactured 
by domestic industries enjoying government protection, was 
durable and cheap. 

Thus a craftsman’s earnings would provide him with his neces¬ 
saries in reasonable abundance without leaving him a great deal to 
spare for his pleasures, and his pleasures were catered for in rich and 
seductive variety. An afternoon in the tavern might be expensive, 
for although he could have a quart of small beer for a pemiy, ale cost 
fourpence a quart and sack eightpcnce, and he might at the same 
time be losing a substantial amount at dice or cards, and his pipe of 
tobacco would cost him a further threepence. For men of different 
inclinations there were dogs and bears mauling each other in Paris 
Garden, and this show was to be had at about the same price as a 
visit to the theatre. Cut-price drabs could be hired for sixpence, 
but money would have to be spent on their further entertainment. 
On the other hand, if money were short, the Londoner could sec a 
flogging or an execution for nothing, or simply take the air in 
Finsbury Fields and watch the archers display their skill. Thus the 
men who went to the theatre chose it in preference to several alterna¬ 
tive amusements, and found it less expensive than most of them. 
Yet it was not so cheap that the artisan could afford to go whenever 
he pleased, even supposing him to have had the time. If he took his 
wife and son, the outing would have cost him about a sliilling by 
the time he had paid the charges for admission and bought refresh¬ 
ments for them and a pipe of tobacco for himself: in that sense the 
admission charge was delusively low, for it was never the manage¬ 
ment s intention that the spectator should get out of the theatre 
having paid that and nothing else. At least in the cheaper parts of 
the house, therefore, the audience consisted of enthusiasts who went 
to the theatre, at some sacrifice, because they enjoyed it. In the 
thirties of the present century, wc arc told, sixty-five Americans in 
every hundrea went to the cinema at least once a week. In face 
of this numbing statistic the Elizabethan theatre may seem to have 
been only sparsely attended; but when the Watermen's Company 
were petitioning the Privy Council in 1613 for the return of all the 
theatres to Banluide, they estimated the average daily attendance at 
between three and four thousand, or over twenty thousand a week, a 
figure which there is no reason to dispute. This means that over 
ten per cent of Londoners went to the theatre weekly, despite the 
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attraction of many alternative diversions and despite charges which, 
low as they were, were high enough to prevent the ordinary artisan 
from taking his family more than once in a while. 

These matter-of-fact considerations dispose of much of the cant 
and misrepresentation that have grown up round the subject of 
Shakespeare’s audience. Wherever crowds gather, the wide boys 
will gather also: they accompanied Moses out of Bgypt and 
Xenophon to the sea, and they find work to do at sermons and state 
funerals as well as at race-meetings and ^irs. The theatres un¬ 
doubtedly attracted their proportion of pickpockets, confidence 
men, harlots and miscellaneous undesirables; but these folk, busy 
about their professional duties, did not all stand in the yard; nor 
were their interests served by outbreaks of disorder, for Aeir voca¬ 
tions were such as are better piursued silently. Occasionally there 
came a bunch of drunken roughs spoiling for a fight, but not nearly 
as often as the anxious authorities pretended. Fear of disturbance 
was ever-present in the minds of those with the duty of keeping the 
Queen’s peace, and complaints about rioting chiefly ej^ress the 
exaggerated apprehensions of an age that knew that its police forces 
were insufficient. The unlighted streets were dangerous after dark, 
on Shrove Tuesday the apprentices came out on holiday ready for 
trouble; bands of serving-men pursued obscure feuds.^ But these 
disturbances were much likelier to break out in the streets 
public playgrounds, and even in taverns, than in the tightly-packed 
theatres where the vast majority were bent on watching the play; 
and although the authorities were eager to seize any opportunity to 
close the theatres after a riot, it is remarkable how seldom an oppor- 
tiuiity was offered them. Moreover, the audience had their 
short way with felons and pickpockets when they caught them, and 
on the whole they could safely be left to do their own policing. 
Rough and unlettered as they were, the groundlings in the yard p^d 
their money to hear the play. If they wanted to drink or play cards, 
or merely make a noise, their needs could be abundantly supplied 

elsewhere. ir i r ii 

Of the other elements in the audience, only a handful of gallants 

were likely to behave objectionably. The regular patrons of the 
galleries were the more prosperous citizens and their wives, sober, 
industrious folk like the pair who brought their apprentice Ralph to 
the theatre and saw him play The Knight of the Burning Pestle. Their 

1 The street scenes of Romeo and Juliet would be familiar to Londoners. A less 
well-kno\vn play. Sir John Oldcastle. opens with the followers of the Lords Herbert 
and Powis cutting each other to pieces in the streets of Hereford. 
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tastes were simple, inclining to patriotic chronicles and romance. 
If they had a fault, it was that their participation in the play was 
embarrassing in its warmth, for probably many of them were not a 
little stage-struck; but they were not incapable of intelligent 
appreciation. Side by side with them in the galleries there must 
always have been numbers of people who, because they were not 
inhabitants of London, found a visit to a real theatre a novel and 
exciting experience. These travellers from abroad, seamen home 
from a long voyage, wide-eyed country-folk incredulous before the 
pageant of London life, old campaigners from the European wars, 
found the theatre too unfamiliar to be blase and disaffected in their 
response to it. 

Two other groups, the apprentices and the lawyers from the Imis 
of Court, contributed a much higher proportion of young manhood 
than is ever found in a modem theatre. What was written about 
‘ the clamorous fry of Inns of Court ’ suggests that their reactions 
were outspoken and uninhibited, but their youthful exuberance did 
not dull their responsiveness to fine issues. It has been well said that 
the four London Inns constituted England’s third University, intel¬ 
lectually the equal of Oxford and Cambridge and socially much 
more influential.^ The young law-students came mostly from the 
landed gentry through whom the Tudors governed the country. 
Because they were young, their taste was not flawless and some of 
their enthusiasms and prejudices were hastily conceived; but their 
studies sharpened their wits, and their values were nurtured on 
the traditions and responsibilities of a governing class. Later they 
would form the hard core of resistance to Stuart folly, and their sons 
would fill the benches of the Long ParUament: in the meantime 
they were an audience for whom a young dramatist might fitly 
stretch his powers. The apprentices, too, were apt and lively. 
Nearly all the guilds required a fair standard of education, and their 
apprentices were mostly young men of Shakespeare’s own class, 
with the solid background of a grammar-school training. It is a 
provocative diversion to imagine what would be the effect on the 
twentieth-century drama if playwrights and actors knew that every 
one of their audiences would contain a large proportion ofinteUigent 
and high-spirited undergraduates. 

Finally, occupying the lords’ rooms over the stage, and eventually 
spilling on to the stage itself, were the courtiers and the sons of the 
nobility. Here again youth was predominant, and again it was 

‘ Sec G. M. Young, Shakespeare and the Termers (British Academy Lecture, 

1947). 
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endowed with a fair measure of high spirits, taste and intelligence, 
but the influence of this element of the Elizabethan audience is 
difficult to estimate. It is not easy to reconcile Gullio with the 
* divers of worship * who spoke up for Shakespeare against Chettle 
and Greene and seem to have stepped from their boxes on to the stage 
to grace his early comedies; nor is it altogether satisfrctory to 
observe that there were foolish courtiers as well as wise ones and 
that Gullio w^ among the foolish. So, no doubt, he was; so, too, 
was Osric, who, however, appears to have held a place of trust and 
responsibility at the court of Claudius,^ and Claudius was by no 
means a fool. Their faults, although in them exaggerated, were to a 
considerable extent faults of their class. We have already noticed 
how disdainfully they would treat a simple entertainment honestly 
offered for their recreation, and however much Shakespeare may 
have admired their wit and elegance, he had no doubt about ffie 
brutahty and heartlessness of some of their conventions. Their high 
spirits took a characteristically ugly shape when a group of lordlings 
fell to hounding Shylock and thought the loss of his daughter to be 
the best joke Venice had ever seen. This craving for cruel sensa¬ 
tions was not far removed from the restless appetite of Tybalt, 
which must have blood for its satisfaction.^ In the theatre, then, the 
virtues of the gallants must have been partly offset by the inherited 
weaknesses of their caste. One should not, perhaps, be too much 
influenced by reports of their bad manners. It is true that they were 
not restrained by any sense o£noblesse oblige from distracting players 
and audience by a display of personal affectations, but this was a 
sport which would rapidly have lost its savour if everyone had 
joined in. In many respects they were an admirable audience, for 
they were gay, cultured and enthusiastic, they loved poetry, ffiey 
filled the theatre with colour and charm; they were not entertained 
by the cheaper sort of clowning, nor did they care to wade aimlessly 
through a sea of blood to the conclusion that Titus Androniats was 
Shakespeare’s finest play. Their tastes leaned, however, toward 
that more sophisticated sort of cruelty which in most countries was a 
dark stain on Renaissance culture: it developed finally into the 
tortured abnormahties of Jacobean tragedy, wherein sensation rather 
than passion drove the plot forward. Their love of poetry, too, was 
just a little partial and insincere. They wore it like a badge; and 

1 The actor who has thoroi^hly enjoyed himself as Osric in the first half of V ii 
has to make an abrupt and difficult transition to the official who conducts the dud 

with competent impartiality. , r -r i. u 

- Most of Fletcher’s tragi-comedy might have been wntten expressly tor lyoalt. 
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although GuUio was in his way a genuine admirer of the theatre, 
his way was a narrow way and not altogether innocent of affectation. 
He picked a line of poetry for his tablets rather as he picked a ribbon 
for his bonnet or a jewel for his ear, and each was an adornment 
which he carried on his person. 

It is provocative, and perhaps a little foolish, thus to generahse 
about a coherent and influential class. It does less than justice 
to the many Elizabethan noblemen whose minds were fine and 
civilised, for Shakespeare was not the only dramatist to benefit from 
the disinterested patronage and personal friendship of these men. 
But there is no surer way of misunderstanding the Elizabethan 
theatre than to find only among the courtiers in the audience that 
leavening of the judicious whose influence, if it had not been over- 
weighed by baser judgments, would have elevated and purified the 
popular drama. The patronage of court and nobility brought the 
actors political and financial advantages without which they might 
not have survived. Artistically, however, it gave them no par¬ 
ticular stimulation except in a few individual cases. The plays they 
took to court were those that had already proved themselves on a 
larger stage, and if Elizabeth really did demand to see Sir John in 
love, this may well have reflected the critical capacity of herself and 
her adherents. The truly judicious, if we are obliged to try to 
identify them, were those who were capable of a full response to the 
whole widely-ranging impact of an Elizabethan play; and these 
belonged to all classes, and not to one class only. 

From an audience so diverse in its elements the dramatist could 
only expect a mixed response. On occasion it would be moved as 
one man by a dramatic situation, an outburst of poetry or the tense 
unfolding of passion; and at such times the dramatist would feel 
himself to be the man of whom Dckkcr wrote in his lines on the Red 
Bull; 

Give me that man, 

Who . . . 

Can call the banish’d auditor home, and tic 
His car with golden chains to his melody : 

Can draw with adamantine pea even creatures 
Forc’d out of th’hammcr on tip-toe to reach up, 

And from rare silence clap their brawny hands, 

T’applaud what their charm’d soul scarce understands. 

For the most part, however, the response would be much more 
fragmentary, each section of the audience delighting in the tilings 
that gave them pleasure and waiting in restless dissatisfaction for the 
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end of the passages that bored them. (Indeed it is never easy to 
attend as carefully as we should to a discussion of affairs of state 
when we know that Falstaff is waiting in the wings.) There were 
some whom horseplay grieved and others whom soliloquy wearied; 
some would have fights and spectacles, others would have Rhetoric. 
Thus an Elizabethan play was a pudding crammed full of delights. 
With so many palates to please, the dramatist had to put in a little of 
everything, and his play was a dish of many ingredients in which he 
had somehow to preserve a dominant flavour. Nothing less was 
demanded of him than that he show the whole of Hfe*s variety and 
movement, and he had to pack into his two hours’ traffic on the 
stage most of the features of a modem revue and at the same time 
bind them firmly round one or more strands of narrative. Even 
then he could not hope to be pleasing all the people all the time. 
He had to provide poetry for the sonnet-loving Gulho, dumb- 
shows and noise for the groundlings. Rhetoric and classical allusion 
for the Termers, topicalities for the London-proud citizens, and 
bawdry for everyone, ranging from the broad jesting of the clowns 
to the recondite indecencies which Mercutio shared with the 
gallants; and it was only with such varied offerings that he could 
keep each section of the audience expectant that, even if they were 
feeling bored at the present moment, there would be something for 
them to enjoy in a minute’s time. It was one of the miracles of 
Shakespeare’s art that he was able to weave these varied materials 
into a smooth, harmonious texture and give it a coherent pattern. 
In his hands the scattered, fragmenta^ response of a disparate 
multitude was merged into a single, unified response to a work of 
art, and the reader who troubles to take apart any of his major plays, 
breaking it down into the individual components of which it was 
made, will see how it was done. Romeo and Juliet^ for instance, was 
a talc of star-crossed love to move any heart that could be stirred by 
romance. Into it Shakespeare put Mercutio s sharp, unsentimental 
wit, but added the Queen Mab speech for GuUio to write down 
in liis note-book; he brought to earth the lyrical transports of Romeo 
by setting against them other and contrasted notions about love—the 
bloodless, cynical bawdry of the servants, the cold calculation of the 
match-making Capulets, the timeless sexuality of the Nurse; for the 
groundlings he provided a strect-fight and a mortal duel, for the 
politically-conscious some sobering reflections on the injuries suffered 
by the community from a family vendetta: all this, and a great deal 
more, transmuted into art by the unifying effects of poetry and 
passion. 
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We cannot deplore the taste of an audience that made demands 
of this kind upon a great writer; we should instead be grateful for the 
eager appetites which insisted upon so much. For the diversity of 
the Eli^bethan audience, over which scholars have grieved, was the 
source of their strength: it required the dramatist to write for the 
whole of the people. The penny admission brought into the theatre 
a vertical cross-section of the nation. The only absentees were 
those—again a vertical division, not horizontal—who accepted 
some part or other of the Puritan attack upon the drama. Their 
absence was regrettable, for it meant that there was after all an 
important part of the population whom the dramatists never had 
an opportunity to address. But everyone else was there; and 
the close physical intimacy in which they met caused both players 
and audience to feel that they were enjoying a family party. For the 
Elizabethan Londoner the theatre supplied many of the functions 
now fulfilled by the newspaper, the cinema, the football-ground, the 
teashop or the public-house. Its value caimot be measured merely 
by the entertainment it provided on the stage: it meant also colour, 
warmth, a place to meet one’s friends and rub shoulders with one’s 
betters, a forum for debate, a sounding-board for gossip and the 
latest news. It was a place, above all, where one participated 
in something. Elizabethan audiences were not passive: they 
enjoyed the actors’ burlesques of rival companies, they shared the 
hero’s hour of agony or triumph, probably they even joined in the 
many jokes at the expense of themselves. To recapture something 
of the atmosphere to-day one should go to the Oval or Stamford 
Bridge, where excitement and aesthetic appreciation arc strangely 
mingled, and the appeal is to a large and varied audience whose 
every member fmds himself enjoying different tilings from his 
neighbour while conscious of being one with all of them. 

Yet, despite its diversity, the Elizabethan audience was in all 
important respects remarkably homogeneous. Although class 
divisions were marked and jealously guarded, the Elizabethans were 
bound together by a unity of culture that made these divisions in the 
last analysis merely formal. The basic assumptions were common 
to all men. Divided as they might be about the externals of 
worship, they were united on the necessity of being religious; all 
were agreed on the high destiny of their country; only a few sceptics 
yet dared to question the mediaeval view of man’s place in the uni¬ 
verse midway between the beasts and the angels. In an organic 
community a man’s worth was still judged by the contribution he 
made in his work and his play to the community’s good: the 
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probings of science had not yet disturbed all moral values, and there 
was no trace of the modem dilemma of the scientist who fears that 
his work may be anti-social. Whatever the differences of birth or 
education, all men were brought up on the same legends and 
traditions, the same interpretation of history, the same fundamental 
sense of the ties which bound men to one another and all men to their 
Creator. 

Moreover, all men spoke the same language. When even men of 
high birth unaffectedly spoke the dialects of their native shires, 
there were no barriers of accent, and therefore no standard pro¬ 
nunciation to embarrass those unable to achieve it—when Shake¬ 
speare wanted to characterise the speech of his yokels, he did not 
suggest that words sounded differently in their mouths, he merely 
gave them the freedom of a vocabulary which they did not altogether 
understand and so could not manipulate. But this matter of 
language had a deeper significance than mere pronunciation. 
Words are the clothing of ideas, and it follows that the possession of 
roughly the same ideas will involve the use of roughly the same 
words. Thus the language of Shakespeare was the language of a 
whole society, a society deriving its rights, privileges and obligations 
from a landed economy whose security was beyond the breath of 
challenge. Men spoke to each other in the same way because they 
spoke about the same things and attached the same meanings to the 
words they used. The language did not lend itself to intellectual 
subtleties or fine-drawn abstractions; still less was it an instrument 
of scientific precision, and Bacon knew that for the purposes of 
science and philosophy he would practically have to make a new one. 
But it was supremely a language for poets. Nowadays there are 
several sorts of English: the language conventionally allotted to the 
lower orders, a painful affair of slurred consonants, long, aching 
vowels and missing aspirates; the clipped exchanges of ordinary 
conversation, which have lately found their way into the theatre; the 
occupational jargon of civil servants and business-men; the oro¬ 
tundity of the leading article and the broadcast talk; the circum¬ 
locutions of bourgeois gentcelism; the idiom of the popular news¬ 
papers. As the need of the moment is pompous or Jocular, cerebral 
or narrative, we each of us tend to fall into any one of these un¬ 
natural tongues, and our speech as a whole is perhaps a compound 
in which all of iem have a part. We must then pity the poet who 
is looking for speech in wmch to express a telling image, and we 
should not be surprised that he takes refuge in language which most 
of us find obscure. But the imagery of the Elizabethan poet was 
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intelligible to all of his audience, since he was able to draw it from 
occupations and experiences in which all of them shared. Prose and 
poetry were then idiomatic and alive, fmding their images in the 
daily routine of buying and selling, in the rural activities in which 
even townsmen participated, the sports of the countryside and the 
universal business of ploughing and threshing and gathering-in the 
harvest. The topics discussed in the court and the tavern were 
essentially the same, for everyone was concerned with the primary 
means of production, and the city financier had a countryman s 
awareness of birds and flowers and the unchanging rhythm of the 
seasons. When Bacon, who was a scholar and a courtier, was 
seeking an effective generalisation about the distribution of wealth, 
he wrote that ‘ money is like muck, not good except it be spread : 
instinctively turning to the rustic occupation of dunging to express 
an economic proposition in a form that was clearly intelhgible to 
himself and every one of his readers. To Shakespeare the fickleness 
of love found natural expression as ‘ the uncertain glory of an April 
day Nature, again, suppUed him with an image to convey the 
perils of public life: 

This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes; to-niorrow blossoms. 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon lum; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root. . . . 

^ Hen K///III ii 352. 

On the maintenance of law and order in the state he writes: 

We must not make a scarecrow of the law. 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey; 

And let it keep one shape till custom make it 

Their perch and not their terror. 

^ MM II i I. 

By far the greatest part of his imagery was drawn in this way from 
the sports and activities of the countryside, the weather, the trees and 
animals, the bodily occupations of men and women whose life was 
lived close to Nature. With dramatic simplicity he would often 
employ some everyday experience to give shape to a subtle con¬ 
ception which could never have been expressed at all in the limited 
language of Elizabethan metaphysics; and the homely metaphor 
lends the thought the force and comfort of the familiar. 

This concentration of a whole society upon a limited range of 
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pursuits and satisfactions, together with the possession of a living 
language sufficient to express it, presented the creative writer with a 
remarkable opportunity. It may be that it was a unique oppor¬ 
tunity. It may be that the achievement of Shakespeare and his 
fellows in the art of poetic drama was possible at only that brief 
moment in history when the nation was passing from mediaevalism 
into an unknown and compUcated world in which each class 
would develop its own systems of thought and habits of hfe and 
ultimately evolve its own particular ways of speech.^ All art is 
communication, and to the dramatist the question of language is all- 
important. Shakespeare’s supreme advantage was the certainty of 
being understood. He could give life and dimension to his charac¬ 
ters by the aid of homely illustrations which all his hearers would 
understand: even the stranger to London would know the comfit- 
maker’s wife whose pretty sentiments, as uttered by Lady Percy, 
exasperated Hotspur, or the ‘ Hsping hawthom-buds * who * smell 
like Bucklersbury in simple-time ’. In those days there was only 
one way of writing, and the few playwrights who experimented 
with a style drawn from bookish learning, seeking to develop a 
vocabulary from books instead of hfe,^ earned the disapproval of 
their audiences and the scorn of their fellows. By contrast, it would 
be possible for a poet to-day to derive his imagery from the same 
topics as Shakespeare, but he could not expect it to have the same 
impact: that which was once vital is now merely a charming 
decoration. 

Thus the aptitude of the audience, its power of emotional participa¬ 
tion in the poetry enacted before it, was an indispensable element in 
Elizabethan drama. Always in our search for Shakespeare we are 
being made to realise that we are missing something, and even if we 
can have his plays staged in the conditions for which he wrote them, 
we shall never, being such belated arrivals at the Globe, be able to 
recapture the effect which his poetry made upon his first hearers, for 
it cannot have for us the same emotional significance. Having Uved 
through crisis ourselves, we can recover something of what the 
Elizabethans felt in 1588, share their sick disappointment at the naval 
disasters of the nineties or their bewilderment at the baffling economic 
problems which gnawed at their peace of mind: we even know 
what it is to feel that the times are out of joint. But no effort of the 

^ This view is impressively developed by L. C. Knights in the opening chapters 01 
his Drama atid Society in the Age of Jonson. 

* It may explain tnc extraordinary acrimony of the attacks made in the Poetomachia, 
and in other literary debates of the day, on poets who invented unnatural words. 
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historical imagination will re-create the emotional response of a 
rural people to poetry which sprang from the pulse of their daily 
hves. 

This thought should give us pause when we try to estimate 
the contribution of the audience to Shakespeare’s art; and it should 
perhaps make us more respectful to the other virtues which they 
possessed. Radio has done much in our time to revive the power to 
listen, but it has not made us such good listeners as they were. They 
would stand in the open for a couple of hours to hear a sermon: 
for as long, in fact, as their modem counterparts will wait outside a 
cinema to see a film-star pass through the door. They would 
stand for as long to listen to poetry in the theatre, though the 
dramatists obligingly diversified it with action. It means nothing to 
say that many of them were illiterate, for the illiterate, in compensa¬ 
tion, develop their scnies much more keenly than the bookish. 
Verse in the theatre was spoken rapidly, and the dramatists wrote to 
be understood at high speed; relying, therefore, on considerable 
alertness and concentration in their hearers. The spoken word was 
the essence of poetic drama, and the Elizabethans gloried in the 
jewelled utterance and high astounding terms which flashed from 
the stage. Perhaps they were not very critical in their appreciation. 
Dryden was right to suspect that they loved poetry better than they 
understood it, and they roared their approval of a great deal of 
bombast that they would have been better without. But their 
response was eager and uninhibited, because none of them had been 
brought up to regard an icy reserve as one of the hall-marks of good 
breeding. Nor had their minds been so saturated by novels, 
magazines and radio that they were incapable of spontaneous 
enthusiasm, and their immense vitality, the urgency of their demand 
to be entertained by nothing less than the whole of life’s spectacle, 
was the flame which kept Shakespeare’s genius burning. Even 
their indefatigable delight in puns, now reputed to be a vulgar taste 
which the dramatists lowered themselves to indulge, sprang from 
their awareness of the emotional content of words. A pun is offen¬ 
sive only when it is mechanical and slick, a piece of verbal trickery; 
when it is a means of expanding an idea, it is valuable, but it requires 
a discipline of quick appreciation which we seem for the moment to 
have lost. It was a discipline which the Elizabethans practised in 
their daily conversation and brought with them to the theatre, and in 
this and many other ways their equipment was superior to our own. 
Above all, they were not afraid of passion. Their reactions were not 
complex: they saw life’s main issues clearly and tliey could weep 
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for the tragic consequences of error without expecting sin to be 
clouded in a mist of psychological explanations. Familiarity with 
fell deeds had not choked all pity in them, for King Lear could not 
have been written for the insensitive. Their drama had to be 
somewhat larger than life, and they preferred it to be written about 
kings and princes who were above their station, but they had always 
to be satiiied that ordinary men, men like themselves, might in 
similar circumstances have felt thus and acted thus. Unrefined as 
many of them doubtless were, the cue for passion never found 
them unresponsive, and they faced issues which a pohter mode of 
playgoing prefers to shirk. 

As soon as the professional theatre began to bid for an audience 
that was not universal, the drama began to decline. We have 
considered already some of the disadvantages which followed upon 
the opening of the private theatres.^ Masques and spectacles 
became too common, the spectators^ attention was diverted to non- 
essential things, and the spoken word lost its sovereignty; but per¬ 
haps the worst of these unfortunate consequences was a change in the 
character of the audience. Probably there was little change in the 
policy of the King’s Men, at least in Shakespeare’s time, and ^hys 
were interchangeable between the Globe and Blackfriars; but it 
inevitably became the tendency of the players to make distinctions 
between the wealthy and more fastidious audiences of the private 
theatres and the groundlings who stood in the open air. At first it 
might be only the difference between a musical interlude and a jig, 
but a wedge had been inserted which eventually destroyed the 
Elizabethan drama. For the essence of that drama was its simul¬ 
taneous appeal to an audience diverse but united. The presence 
of the lawyers and the quality humanised the public theatre and 
protected it from the temptations of commercialism. On the other 
hand, the presence of shopkeepers and hard-handed artisans pre¬ 
served it from preciousness and self-conscious affectation, and the 
sectional drama produced by the Inns, the Universities and the 
guilds never reached the heights attained by the national drama. 
Always we come back to James Burbage and his penny fee: without 
it, drama would probably have remained a courtly and academic 
exercise, and Shakespeare might never have left Stratford. 

Nor did the court make any specific contribution to the drama 
as an art. Elizabeth saw as many plays as her anxious thrift would 
allow, and James was a patron both lavish and discriminating—^it is 
somehow difficult to imagine Elizabeth and her court sitting through 

^ Sec pages 159-65. 
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King Lear. Charles and his Queen, too, were enthusiastic playgoers, 
and Charles is known to have had a special sympathy for the predica¬ 
ment of Malvolio, in which his diffident and sensitive soul may have 
seen some resemblance to his own. (Curiously enough, he appears 
to have had some feeling for ParoUes also, maybe because his exploits 
suggested the military career of the Duke of Buckingham.) But the 
court’s role was strangely passive throughout. It appears to have 
been content to accept the standards of the professional theatre, 
which indeed it did much to preserve; but unless we are to accept 
the nebulous theories about the assistance lent by Bacon and other 
courtiers to the professional authors, it offered no positive inspiration. 
Moreover, its taste declined and its interests narrowed. One of the 
minor but neglected aspects of Stuart history is the decline in the 
standards of both court and drama as their association grew closer. 
In the twenty years following Shakespeare’s death the dramatists 
inclined more and more to write for the court and the upper classes 
at the expense of the broad-based audiences of the common stages. 
At the same time the Crown, too, was losing the sympathy and 
understanding of the people, and court and dramatists withdrew 
together into the sand. As the drama was touched with the blight 
of Caroline escapism, it evaded the great questions which it had 
boldly faced such a short time ago. It ceased to rage with even the 
perverted passion of the great Jacobcans, for it no longer felt the 
breath of passion of any kind. Caroline verse, exquisite minor 
poetry, is heavy with fragrance, but the fragrance is of flowers that 
garland a coflfm. When the Catholic armies were pressing to the 
Baltic and the Protestant cause had shrunk to a few beleaguered 
garrisons, the court poets piped in tremulous voices of the peace 
which seemed to bless their sheltered island. 

White Peace (the beautifuU’st of things) 

Seems here her everlasting rest 

To fix, and spreads her downy Wings 

Over the Nest. 

It was not really an apt time to sing of hock-carts, wassails, wakes and 
cleanly wantonness, for poetry should have other tilings to speak of 
in years heavy with postponed crisis. But the politicians’ attempt to 
stay the course of history, to suspend the constitution and undo the 
religious revolution of the previous century, the weary gesture of 
defeated men, was reflected in every line the poets wrote in celebra¬ 
tion of their barren achievement. Since it had by now disowned the 
popular associations from which it had once drawn its strength. 
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these were sorry days for the drama too. In the lonely mind of the 
King, Shakespeare was sovereign still, but his Queen and her 
followers found refreshment in the graceful, empty verse of Fletcher 
and Shirley. So might a condemned man read cheap novels in his 
cell. In the winter of 1630-1 the King’s Men acted twenty plays 
before the court. Ten of them were by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and only one, A Midsummer Night's Dream, was by Shakespeare, 
As a final abasement the players began to act plays written for them 
by courtiers and a new race of University Wits, who did their work 
for nothing and sought, in their pride in their ‘ unbought Muse , • 
to drive the professional dramatists from the stage. They started a 
campaign which would have delighted the heart of Robert Greene— 
or perhaps it would not, for Greene had an artistic conscience. 
Even Jonson and Massinger came in for their contempt, and a 
piddling versifier named WilHam Cartwright wrote scornfully of 
Shakespeare. These courtly amateurs did not disdain to finance 
the production of their plays, and the professional writers suffered 
from their privileged competition. Although the years had 
softened Jonson’s asperity, this was altogether too much for him, 
and in the Induction to The Magnetic Lady he turned upon the 
* poets, poctaccios, poetasters, poetitos . . . all haberdashers of small 
wit ’ whose birth, money and influence won them a footing on the 
stage. The result was that the masses stayed away, and the theatre 
became merely an appanage of the court. 

Shakespeare did not Uve to see these events. The only audience 
he ever wrote for was the many-headed monster of the Globe, 
for this was the only atmosphere in which his genius could fully 
breathe. The formula that the groundlings would not listen and 
the gallants were supereflious was the discovery of the unsuccessful; 
Shakespeare, along with several other playwrights who had neither 
his talents nor his fame but knew their job none the less, was not for 
ever discriminating between the different levels of his audience or 
pursuing the chimera of the ‘Judicious *. The Judicious were to be 
found in homespun as well as in silk; and it is because he realised 
this important truth that Shakespeare has been charged with cymcally 
providing a dish in which all could dip a spoon. He was at all 
times a skilled and deUberate craftsman who knew exactly what he 
was doing, but we are not entitled to suppose that he ever put any¬ 
thing into his plays that he did not himself enjoy. His address was to 
majikind. He Imew the multitudinousness of life, and the ob¬ 
stinately contradictory quahdes of which, in defiance ofconvement 
simplifications, we arc all of us composed. If he made concessions, 
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he made them abundantly and ungrudgingly; but he had such 
a remarkable power of entering into the mind and body of every 
man whom his imagination touched that concession is not really the 
right word to use of this act of identification. The obtuseness of 
eighteenth-century criticism altogether failed to perceive this 
process. It founded its observations on a couplet which Dr. Johnson 
wrote upon the occasion of the opening of Garrick’s management at 
Drury Lane; 

The Drama’s laws the Drama’s Patrons give; 

For we that live to please, must please to live. 

Perhaps a man should not be taxed with his pronouncements on 
special occasions, but eighteenth-century critics appear to have 
believed that Shakespeare and his fellows allowed themselves to be 
guided by this fatuous doctrine. There were moments, it is true, 
when the Elizabethans softened their rebukes with flattering unction. 
A passage in Marston’s What You Will, clearly intended as a rebufl 
to Jonson, bade him 

hold tills firm : 

Music and Poetry were first approv’d 
By common sense; and that wnich pleased most. 

Held most allowed pass; your rules of Art 
Were shaped to pleasure, not pleasure to your rules. 

(From the Induction.) 

In the Prologue to Epicoene Jonson himself affected to believe that 

Our wishes, like to those make public feasts. 

Are not to please the cooks’ taste but the guests’. 

This is to submit art to the judgment of the lowest common 
denominator and to deny that the cook can ever assist in training the 
palates of his guests. It disregards one of the most striking facts 
about the Elizabethan drama, that in twenty years the popular taste 
niade an astonishing advance. It was a mutual process: the 
audience could not have achieved it without the dramatists, nor the 
dramatists without the audience whom they so ungratefully per¬ 
secuted. (If the drama’s patrons had really been absolute, it would 
not have been possible to insult them as they were insulted.) The 
eighteenth century’s view of the relation between them was based 
on a critical fallacy, for no man can write greatly unless he is con- 
ndent that he will be greatly received. The composer and the 
painter, perhaps even the poet, are in slightly different case, for they 
can hope that posterity will amend the indifference or hostility of 
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contemporaries; but the dramatist writes to be enjoyed in the 
present, for if his work fails in its immediate presentation, it may 
never be heard of again. It is not possible to contend that Shake¬ 
speare was both a great writer and a writer who periodically left off 
being sublime in order to amuse the less eidightened members of his 
audience. Great art is not made with the tongue in the cheek. If 
Shakespeare was a great artist, it was partly because his audience— 
every man and woman of them, not just a section of them—cor¬ 
porately willed him to be great. 



PART IV 

SHAKESPEARE PERSONALLY 


CHAPTER X 

London and Stratford 

Yet hath my night of life some memory. 

C£ Vi 314 - 

Writing towards the dose of the eighteenth century, the editor 
George Steevens observed that 

ail that wc know of Shakespeare is that he was bom at Stratford-on-Avon; 
married and had children there; went to London, where he commenced 
actor, and wrote plays and poems; returned to Stratford, made his will, 
and died. 

Even in Steevens’s own day men did in fact know more of Shake¬ 
speare’s story than this, and what they did not know they showed 
much fertility in inventing: the state of Shakespearean biography 
has never been wholly barren. But the second half of his life is 
much better documented than the first, and over the years scholars 
have patiently accumulated scraps of information which have 
enabled them to date many of the plays with reasonable certainty, 
and at the same time to build up a fragmentary picture of the poet’s 
life in London and Stratford. By 1594, as wc know, he was 
established as a full member of the Lord Chamberlain’s Company of 
players, in whose fellowship he was to continue for the rest of his 
professional career; but the present chapter is conccnied less with his 
public life than with the life he lived outside the theatre. Although 
at the moment the picture is much fuller for Stratford than for 
London, it is unlikely that the London records, vast and incompletely 
classified, have yet disclosed all their secrets. 

The first record of Shakespeare’s personal life is a sad one; an 
entry in the register of the Stratford Church, dated ii August 1596, 
of the burial of his son Hamnct, one of the twins bom in 1585. 
What this meant to Shakespeare the following pages will reveal. 
In addition to the personal loss he had to bear the disappointment of 
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all his hopes of one day devising an estate upon the son of his body. 
Whether Anne could still have been expected to bear him another 
son we do not know. Probably she could not, and for some time 
Shakespeare had been aware of it. For no more children had been 
bom to him for eleven years, and it is impossible that tiiis could have 
been of Shakespeare’s choice, obsessed as he was with the duty and 
privilege of leaving his property intact to a male descendant. In 
those days of sudden and swift mortality the life of a single boy was 
a poor insurance against the future, and the death of Hamnet can 
never have been wholly unexpected. Thereafter Shakespeare had 
to base his deferred hopes on the posterity of his daughters, and these 
hopes too were never realised. 

Several critics have found evidence of Shakespeare’s anguish at 
the loss of his son in the lamentation of Constance over the dead 
Arthur, and have allowed this supposition to gmde them in the 
dating of King John. But although ^^f^g John was almost certainly 
written at about this time, Constance’s msplay of grief was scarcely 
the garment of a personal and private emotion. It had its origins in 
the Lament, which was the accepted mediaeval mode for the expres¬ 
sion of tragic feeling. The formal exaggeration of her distress, 
accompanied by the elaborate conceit of her invocation of the 
‘ odoriferous stench ’ of death, aroused exasperated impatience in her 
hearers, statesmen reared in the new school of Commodity. They 
bade her bind up her dishevelled hair and roundly told her in 
language which Claudius and Laertes were to use to Hamlet 
that her excessive grief was a form of madness. Their taunts at 
length provoked tlie dignity of her * He talks to me that never had a 
sou but this was the only line in the whole display that spoke 
of a genuine natural feeling and there was justice in King Phihp s 
telling her that she was as fond of grief as of her dead child. It does 
no honour to Shakespeare’s grief to identify it with this parade of a 
rhetorical convention. But the consequences of Hamnet s deaA 
are possibly to be found in Shakespeare’s leaving his lodgings in 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and buying a house in Stratford. As a 
householder in the parish of St. Helen’s he had been assessed the 
sum of on his goods in i595“6, which would have been an 
unduly large sum for a man hving by himself. In October 1596 he 
was written down as still owing 5s. upon this assessment. When the 
payment fell due in the following February, it was not made; and in 
November the collectors listed him among those who had defeulted 
because they were presumed to be dead or to have left the district. 

1 
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A new subsidy was granted by Parliament in 1597, and the collectors 
marked down Shakespeare for 135. 4^. on the original assessment of 
^ 5 ; but in 1598 they had again to report that he had no property 
within the limits of their jurisdiction. The authorities did not 
relinquish the pursuit. Eventually they found him living in the 
Bishop of Winchester’s Liberty of the Clink, on Bankside, and by 
1600 the tax had been paid. 

The inference is that Shakespeare had left Bishopsgate by the 
end of 1596, and it is further supported by Professor Hotson’s dis¬ 
covery of a document, dated 29 November 1596, in which one 
William Wayte sought sureties of the peace against William Shake¬ 
speare, Francis Langley, Dorothy Soer and Anne Lee. Earlier in 
the same month Langley had similarly sought protection from 
Wayte and his step-father, William Gardiner, a wealthy Justice of 
the Peace in Southwark. The nature of this quarrel is obscure, nor 
do we know how Shakespeare came to be involved in it. Hotson 
assumes it to be the quarrel for which Shakespeare took a partial 
revenge in The Merry Wives of Windsor,^ and he further concludes 
that Shakespeare had moved to Southwark because the Chainber- 
1 ^ s Men were playing in Langley’s new playhouse on Bankside, 
the Swan.^ It may be so, but there is no corroborative evidence of 
It; and in the absence of such evidence it is wiser to assume that the 
Chamberlain’s Men continued to use the Curtain when their dispute 
with Giles Alleyn prevented their playing at the Theatre. Langley, 
with whom Shakespeare was clearly associated at this time, was a man 
of wide interests and speculations, and it is at least as likely that Shake¬ 
speare had been consulting him about property investments as that 
he was acting in Langley’s theatre. For in May 1597 he completed 
the purchase of New Place, one of the finest properties in Stratford. 
The house formerly belonged to the Cloptons, having been built 
sometime after 1483 by Sir Hugh Clopton, Lord Mayor of London, 
and was described in his will as ‘ my great house in Stratford-upon- 
• I*' the latter years of Henry VIII it was leased to the King’s 
Physician and President of the Royal College, Thomas Bentley, 
and in 1563, the year in which Sir William Clopton sought refuge 
abroad, it passed into the hands of one William Bott. Bott sold it 

u William Underhill, from whose son, also called William, 

Shakespeare bought it in 1597. The house had a fine frontage of 
^ feet, and no fewer than ten fireplaces, a sure mark of wealth and 
^^*jj^t:tion. Shakespeare paid f 6 o for it, which meant that the 
Underhills had cleared a nice profit on their investment. On the 

* See page 31. * Sec Chapter VI, page 123, note *. 
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Other hand, the house was described, in the course of Utigation 
which arose in the middle of the century, as being in * great ruin and 
decay and it is a reasonable assumption that the Underhills had 
made renovations which appreciated its value. The purchase more 
or less coincided with a renewal of John Shakespeare*s apphcation for 
a coat-of-arms, suddenly abandoned twenty years before. The 
plea was favoured by Garter King-at-Arms in October 1596, by 
virtue of John Shakespeare’s having been a Justice of the Peace 
and ‘ the Queen’s officer and chief of the town of Stratford-upou" 
Avon of his being in possession of lands and property to the value 
of ;£500, and his having married ‘ a daughter and heir of Arden, a 
gentleman of worship 

It is perhaps hopeless to speculate what further change in his 
fortunes emboldened John Shakespeare to lift his head firom past 
humiliations and renew his plea for gentiUty. fiis son’s success as 
player and dramatist was unlikely to have made much impression in 
Stratford as yet, and it was not in any case the sort of success to 
arouse much local enthusiasm. Even Venus and Adonis, which was 
immensely popular in hterary circles in London, was not a work to 
appeal to the sober citizens of Stratford, and it would be difficult 
to argue that the reputation of the son had bought oblivion for the 
family’s late echpse. Probably the granting of the coat-of-arms, 
followed by the bold purchase of one of the most honoured houses 
in the town, gave rise to the Hfted eyebrows and oblique jealousy 
which a neighbour’s aspirations so often provoke in a small, enclosed 
society. At all events, it is not impossible that the father’s money, 
for long withheld from his just creditors as well as from the govern¬ 
ment’s emissaries, assisted in the purchase. 

The immediate object of the purchase was presumably to provide 
a home for WiUiam Shakespeare’s wife and two daughters; and 
tins, coinciding with his departure from his evidently substantial 
house in Bishopsgate, suggests that until 1596 Shakespeare had h^ 
family Hving with him in London. Tradition insists—admittedly in 
the absence of definite evidence to the contrary—that on going to 
London he wilfully deserted his family; and this of course is in 
harmony with the general opinion that his relationship with his 
wife was cold and formal, if not worse. Whatever this personal 
relationship may have been, the making of adequate provision for 
his family was tfie first of Shakespeare’s material ambitions, and to it 

^ 111 1599 a draft was prepared for the granting of the further right to inhale 
the Arden bearings with those granted in 1596, but there is no actual evidence or the 
use of the Arden arms by Shakespeare or his heirs. 
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he would seem to have devoted all the rewards of his work. From 
the plays, too, there emerges a sense that the companionship of wife 
and children is the utmost of happiness that a man can wish for in this 
world. Cynics will say that in this conviction Shakespeare was 
merely idealising a state which he himself never knew, but at least 
they have to accept his assiduous accumulation of the material 
supports upon which domestic contentment is often found to rest. 
All that we know of his life and character makes it probable that as 
soon as he had established himself in the London theatre, he sent for 
his wife and children to share his life with him. But when Hamnet 
fell ill, and was taken to Stratford to die, he decided not to expose 
Susanna and Judith to the same dangers; accordingly he abandoned 
his house in Bishopsgate, settled his family in New Place, and went 
off to live in lodgings on Bankside. We may assume too that there¬ 
after his vists to Stratford were longer and more frequent. 

In the meantime he found a tenant to keep his wife company in 
New Place. His ‘ cousin ’ Thomas Greene, a Bencher of the Middle 
Temple, came to Stratford in 1601 to practise his profession, and in 
1609 he is found remarking that he will be able to accept an un¬ 
foreseen delay over the purchase of a house for himself, ‘ because 
I perceived I might stay another year at New Place ’. He bought a 
house in about May 1611, from which it has been assumed that it 
was about this time that Shakespeare finally retired from the theatre 
and came to live in his own home. But it is probable that Shake- 
scare’s ‘ retirement ’ was an event that cannot be precisely dated, 
lor the reason that there was no particular moment at which liis 
fellows could have said that he had retired or had not retired. To 
date it from certain remarks put into the mouth of Prospero is to 
misunderstand both Shakespeare and Prospero. We ought rather 
to imagine him withdrawing year by year ever farther from the 
active life of the theatre, lengtnening his stays in the country, and 
coming to London merely to assist with the performance of the 
plays he had written and perhaps to advise the Company’s new 
aspirants in the practice of their art. As sharer and housekeeper 
something would certainly have been demanded of him by his 
fellows, but with Jonson now writing for them regularly, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher captivating audiences with their easy grace, 
they had less need of him than formerly. The character of his later 
work suggests a growing detachment from the daily routine of the 
theatre. The plays are longer, too long, many of them, to have 
been performed without abridgment, and he seems to be writing 
less ‘ as you like it ’ than as he himself liked it. His innate stagecraft 
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never failed him—indeed his last plays conquered new territories for 
drama—but he seems to have been intent upon some personal vision 
which lay beyond the immediate requirements of the King’s Men. 
We should not, then, attach too much significance to the move¬ 
ments of Thomas Greene. Susanna was married and living in her 
husband’s house; there was ample room for Greene at New Place, 
and probably he was welcome for as long as he cared to stay. More¬ 
over, there is documentary evidence of Shakespeare’s having been in 
London for substantial periods during 1612, 1613 and 1614, so his 
retirement was gradual and never complete. 

New Place was the first of several purchases which Shakespeare 
made in Stratford. The death of his father in 1601 ^ left him the 
owner of the houses in Henley Street,^ but he had no need of them 
for his own family and he left one of them, presumably the western 
house, in the possession of his sister Joan, who at some unrecorded 
date had married a hatter named William Hart. The eastern house 
he appears to have leased to one Lewis Hiccox, who converted it 
into an inn, the Maidenhead. In 1602 he paid the large sum of ;£320 
for 107 acres of freehold land in Old Stratford and Welcombe, which 
he bought from William Combe ® and his nephew John; the deeds 
being deHvered, presumably because he was himself absent in 
London, to his brother Gilbert. Later in the same year he bought a 
copyhold cottage and garden in Chapel Lane, close to New Place, 

^ John Shakespeare’s last service to the town was to help to draw up ^e Corpora¬ 
tion's case against Sir Edward Greville, the lord of the manor, who was intcrfenngm 
local affairs more than was meet and was even threatening the to^vn’s chartered 
self-government. 

® There is no record of what became of the house in Grcenhill Street. 

* The Combes were one of the nrost interesting and influential famili« in Stratford. 
William, a lawyer of the Middle Temple, was High Sheriff of Warwekshire and a 
Member of Parliament; he married the widow of Sir John Puckering, Keeper ot 
the Great Seal. His nephew John was a man of considerable character. He was a 
bachelor living at Welcombe, and from land speculations and the practice of money- 
lending on a large scale he amassed a vast fortune, which he mainly devoted to 
religious and charitable purposes. He died in 1614, leaving m^erous beauests 
wliich induded a gift of ,^5 Shakespeare, and remitting all his ‘ good and just 
debtors ’ one shilling in every pound they owed him. He seems nevertheless to have 
had a hard name as a usurer, and some doggerel verse supposed to have been written 
by Shakespeare is often brought in evidence of this. It is quoted in Chambers, 
ir.S. II 139. If Shakespeare wrote these lines, which is doubtful, it must have bwn 
in jest, for he was a close friend of all the Combes. There is a monument to John 
Conxbe in the chaned of Holy Trinity which was erected by the brothers Johnson 
at a cost of some 

The William and Thomas Combe who took over the movement to 
various fields and commons in Welcombe were sons of another nephew of old 
William Combe, also called Thomas. In 1596 Thomas the elder bought the CoUege 
House near the church, the house formerly occupied by the chantry priests of the 
College. It was the only private dwelling in Stratford to compare in size and 
opulence with New Place. 
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which Chambers suggests ^ he acquired for the use of a servant. 
In 1605 he made the most important purchase of his life, paying 
Ralph Huband ^ 44 ® ^ thirty-two-year lease of certain tithes in 

Stratford, Old Stratford, Welcombe and Bishopton. Shakespeare’s 
portion of the tithes was about a quarter of the whole, and in 1611 
his investment was bringing him an annual income of ^60. Of this 
he had to pay ^22 in rent, but the shrewdness of the investment— 
quite apart from the prestige it brought him locally—is shoum by 
the fact that when in 1625 the Corporation bought Shakespeare’s 
interest from his heirs, it was valued at fyo annually. For the last 
ten years of his life, therefore, Shakespeare was one of the largest 
property-owners in Stratford. 

Various other little incidents recorded in the town’s aiuials illustrate 
his close attention to practical affairs. These incidents do not show 
him to have been the public-spirited and civically-mindcd man that 
his father was. It was seldom that he put his undoubted sagacity 
and skill in negotiation at the disposal of his fellow-townsmen “; 
for the most part the interests that he pursued were personal, and on 
the evidence available he would seem to have had singularly little 
concern for the affairs of the community. 

In 1598 the Stratford Justices returned him as a hoarder of malt. 
Three veiy wet summers in the mid-nineties had led to a serious 
scarcity of com, with a consequence of much poverty, hunger and 
discontent. Discontent was aggravated by the knowledge that 
throughout the country rich men were hoarding stocks of corn and 
malt and releasing them only when prices reached famine level, and 
the government accordingly instructed local authorities to investigate 
the stocks which individuals under their jurisdiction were holding. 
A return made at the end of 1595 revealed substantial stocks being 
held by various Stratford citizens. Those two staunch Puritans 
Abraham Sturley and Richard Quincy were of the number, Quincy 
holding 47 quarters of barley and 32 of malt, but Shakespeare was 
not yet a householder in Stratford and his name did not appear. 
In 1597 the Council called on local authorities to take further steps 
against the engrossers, ‘ a number of wicked people in conditions 
more like to wolves and cormorants than to natural men ’. The 
investigation discovered that there was now much less corn and 
barley held by private citizens than in 1595, and tlrat the stocks of 

' fV.S.III 113. 

* In 1611 his lumc was added, in the margin, to a list of seventy-one other persons 
n n 10 make a contribution towarcb the cost of presenting a parliamentary 

oUl for the better repair of the highways ’: not a particularly impressive gesture, 
but almost the only one of its kind. 
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malt, although considerable in the aggregate, were widely distri¬ 
buted. Although 689 quarters of malt were discovered in all, the 
largest individuS holding was only 18 quarters.^ Shakespeare was 
holding 10; hardly enough to justify his being branded as a wolf 
and cormorant, but enough to suggest a thrifty mind, seeing that he 
had been a householder for only a few months. 

Small entries in the Stratford Court of Record show him to 
have been zealous in claiming his own rights. In 1604, for instance, 
he sued an apothecary named PhiHp Rogers for a debt o£ I 5 ^*J 
and in 1608-9 he instigated a suit against one Addenbrooke for a 
debt of ^6 and against his surety Thomas Hornby for a further 
45. In 1611 he went into action in defence of more substantial 
interests. He and the other large tithe-holders found that their 
investments were being imperilled by the failure of some of the 
lesser holders to pay their share of the rent of the tithes, and accord¬ 
ingly they drafted a Bill of Complaint for a suit in Chancery to 
compel these smaller contributions to be paid. Only the draft of 
the Bill has survived, but it is probable that a suit was entered and 
that Shakespeare and his associates gained their object; at any rate 
their possession of the tithes was not actively challenged. It was his 
tithe-holding, too, that personally involved Shakespeare in the most 
serious disturbance to trouble the inhabitants of Stratford during the 
first decades of the century. For a hundred years the enclosure of 
arable land, whether for pasture or for tillage, had been arousing 
rather more heat and emotion than lucid thinking. The arguments 
against conversion of arable into pasture had some foundation, 
for only a shepherd and his dog might be needed in a field which had 
formerly given employment to a dozen labourers, and the enclosure 
of the common land of the manor robbed the poor of grazing rights 
that were theirs by deep-rooted custom. Ever since Thomas More 
had declared sheep to be ‘ devourers of men *, the enclosing landlord 
had figured in pamplilet and sermon as the symbol of black-hearted 
oppression, and Tudor legislation had attempted, without much 
success, to preserve the mediaeval system of agriculture agaimt 
these sinister operations. Economically, the enclosure of land with 
the object of improving agricultural methods was a different matter. 
The old open-field system, which distributed a man*s holding m 
scattered strips over a wide area and left him at the mercy of lazy or 
dishonest neighbours, was incurably wasteful, and improved forming 

^ Tliesc figures arouse the suspicion that the pious citizens, getting wind ^ the 
enquiry, had been guilty of a little bland deceit. The larger holders probably 
arranged to distribute their stocks among those who had less. 
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was possible only if holdings were consolidated into blocks 
and surrounded by hedges which kept out intruders and incidentally 
gave shelter to men and beasts. But the enemies of enclosure 
seldom troubled to discriminate between the one kind and the other, 
and the scientific farmer was classed with the capitalist sheep-owner 
as the tyrant of the fields. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century the first wave 
of the enclosure movement had largely spent its force (having, 
incidentally, affected something less than three per cent of the 
country’s agriculture: the outcry was out of all proportion to the 
disease). But in 1614 certain speculators launched a scheme to 
enclose some land in the manors of Old Stratford, Bishopton and 
Welcombe. The promoters of the enterprise were Arthur Main- 
waring, steward to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, and his cousin-by¬ 
marriage, William Replingham. Mainwaring owned some land in 
the district, and he was at once successful in winning the support of 
William Combe ^ and various other freeholders. The history of the 
affair is compheated, but one of the first steps appears to have been a 
guarantee from Replingham to Shakespeare, who, according to 
Thomas Greene, * was not able to bear the enclosing of Welcombe , 
that his interests would be safeguarded. As an act of friendsliip 
Shakespeare had Greene’s name included in the agreement, but 
Greene’s position was much more dcUcatc than his own, for, as 
Town Clerk, he was the Corporation’s agent in their opposition 
to the scheme. In 1614 Greene was in London attempting to nego¬ 
tiate with the promoters and drafting a protest to the Privy Council. 
Shakespeare was in London at the same time, apparently on business 
of his own, and his son-in-law John Hall had accompanied him. 
When Greene called on him to enlist his help, Shakespeare com¬ 
forted him with assurances that the enclosure scheme would not be 
as drastic as the Corporation seemed to fear, and in fact there might 
‘ be nothing done at all ’. These hopes had little substance, for in 
the following month Combe interested himself in the enclosure and 
Greene was back in Stratford making fruitless efforts to negotiate 
with Replingham, heading a deputation of protest to Combe and 
sending on the Corporation’s behalf an anxious letter to Shakespeare 
in London begging him to use his influence against the scheme. 

Shakespeare’s answer, if he made one, is lost, but it is unlikely 
that he took the action his fellow-townsmen hoped of him. Some 

* Tliis was William Combe the younger, son of Tlioinas Combe of College 
House. The elder William had died in i6io. For an account of the enclosure 
controverry. sec IV.S. U 141-52. 
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interpreters of this affair have sought to depict him as the champion 
of the citizens against a piece of unwarrantable oppression, but apart 
from the coincidence of his presence in London at a vital time, there 
is nothing in the fragmentary evidence to suggest that he used his 
influence one way or the other. He was not given to making 
gestures of that kind, or not in Stratford at any rate. On the other 
hand, it would be mistaken to suppose that his attitude was merely 
selfish, that having protected his own interests, he did not care what 
became of the interests of anyone else. This was not a dispute 
in which all the rights were on one side. In 1614 Stratford had 
suffered severely from the third of a series of terrible fires, which had 
destroyed much property and had even for a time threatened the 
existence of the whole town. The members of the Corporation 
then were rattled and nervy, and were in a mood to misrepresent 
the consequences of enclosure. Such statements as that it would 
lead to ‘ the undoing of the town ’, or that * all three fires were not so 
great a loss to the town as the enclosures would be *, were exaggera¬ 
tions designed to stir up prejudice and loose thinking. Doubtless 
Combe had taken up the scheme in order to make money, he was 
proposing to convert some of his lands to pasture, and he was 
acting high-handedly towards some of his smaller tenants; but 
enclosure would benefit those of his estates which he left under the 
plough, and furthermore he was offering the Corporation solid and 
reasonable compensation for losses sustained: the interested free¬ 
holders would not suffer from loss of tithe. Stripped of emotional 
irrelevances, there was a case for Combers enclosure, as for many 
others, and Shakespeare would not have been Shakespeare if he had 
failed to be aware of it. Furthermore, although Mainwaring and 
Replingham probably meant nothing to him, Combe was a personal 
friend whom he would have been reluctant to oppose; and it is not 
unlikely that his agreement with Replingham contained an imwritten 
stipulation that in return for the safeguarding of his own interests he 
would not use his influence in London for the fhistrating of the 
scheme. His part in the affair was not heroic but it was probably 
wise.^ 

The chamberlain^s accounts record an item of is. 8d. for ‘ one 


* The Corporation eventually won their case. When the Combes began to dig 
ditches in preparation for the enclosure, aldermen and burgesses headed a band of 
angry citizens who shovelled the earth back again. The case was brought before 
the Lord Chiefjusticc, the imperious Coke, who declared that the projected enclosure 
was contrary to law unless the landlords could ‘ show cause at open assizes to the 
Justices of Assize This they apparently failed to do, for the scheme was abandoned: 
not necessarily to the town’s advantace. 
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quart of sack and one quart of claret wine given to a preacher at the 

New Place ’ in 1614, and this little entry, alluring in its possible 

implications, is the last record we have of Shakespeare’s official life 

in Stratford. These records, scanty as they are, present a strong 

contrast not merely with his father’s career of public service but 

with the available records of his own life in London. In London 

his story is mainly the story of his life in the theatre, of his faithful 

fellowship in the King’s Men. In London there are constant 

allusions^ to his sweemess and gentleness of demeanour. Even those 

who had most cause to be jealous of him made tribute to his qualities 

as a man and a friend, and there is a pleasant record of his journeying 

to London in 1612 to pay the dues of friendship. Sometime after 

the turn of the century he had left his lodgings in Southwark and 

gone to live at the house of Christopher Mountjoy, a tire-maker, who 

lived in Silver Street, in Cripplegate. Mountjoy had an apprentice 

named Stephen Belott, who paid court to his master’s daughter Mary 

and in 1604 married her; and it appears that Shakespeare interested 

himself in furthering the match and in obtaining Mountjoy’s consent 

to it. Subsequently Mountjoy and Belott quarrelled, and in 1612 

Belott brought a suit in which he alleged that his father-in-law had 

failed in his promise to pay ^60 as dowry at the time of the marriage 

and to make a will leaving Mary a further ^200. Since these 

claims were disputed by Mountjoy, it was clearly important to 

assemble witnesses who might remember the negotiations that 

preceded the marriage. Several of these wimesses recalled the 

kindly assistance which Shakespeare had given to the young lovers, 

but in his own deposition Shakespeare himself could remember 

nothing very definite. He declared that at the time of the marriage 

master and apprentice had been ^ood friends and that Mistress 

Mountjoy did ‘ soHcit and entreat him to ‘ move and persuade ’ 

her husband to consent to the marriage. He remembered too that 

Mountjoy had promised his daughter a dowry, but when he came 

to the vital question of the financial details, his memory failed him : 

what certain portion he remembereth not, nor when to be paid, 

nor knoweth that the defendant promised the plaintiff two hundred 

pounds with his daughter Mary at the time of his decease ’. Perhaps 

he was being diplomatic, for Mountjoy as well as Belott had been 

his friend; perhaps his memory really was beginning to fail, or 

perhaps, as he said, he had never much concerned himself with the 

financial provisions of the marriage he had amiably helped to brine 
about. ® 

* See page 381. 
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Early in 1613, less than a year after the hearing of Belott’s suit, 
Shakespeare was in London again, for in February the Princess 
Elizabeth was married, in circumstances of great splendour, to the 
Calvinist Elector Palatine. The proceedings were even more lavish 
than at James’s coronation nine years earlier, and once more it was a 
happy time for the actors. For twenty performances at court 
during the celebrations, eight of them of Shakespeare’s plays, the 
King’s Men received 5(^153 6s. Sd. The marriage was followed by 
further junketings to commemorate the anniversary of the King’s 
accession, and on this occasion Shakespeare was found in a new role. 
The young Earl of Rutland, newly succeeded to the title, was sum¬ 
moned to take part in a knightly tournament to be held in the King’s 
honour. The chosen knights rode into the lists splendidly arrayed, 
outstanding in their equipment an impresa, a symbolic picture painted 
on to the shield and bearing a motto to explain its significance. 
Rutland, who was a patron of poets and playwrights, chose Burbage 
to paint the picture and Shakespeare to write the motto, rewarding 
each of them with the handsome sum of 44s. Unfortunately their 
effort has not survived, but examples of imprese may be found in 
the tournament scene in Pericles (II ii). 

In the same month of March 1613 Shakespeare made another 
purchase of property. From Henry Walker, ‘ citizen and minstrel 
of London *, he bought the gatehouse of the Blackfriars Priory, a 
house darklyassociated with secret passages,priests’holesand Catholic 
intrigue. The price was ;{ji40, of which he paid £So with the 
purchase and took up a mortgage for the remaining ^60. It is 
improbable that Shakespeare bought this house in order to provide 
himself with a place to live when he visited London, though he 
cannot have been unmindful of the possibility that his heirs might 
wish to use it for this purpose. For the time being it was simply 
another financial specidation, and he nominated three trustees to 
watch over his interests: John Heminges, his old friend and fellow, 
who was accustomed to receiving such commissions firom the King’s 
Men; the wealthy John Jackson; and William Johnson, landlord 
of tlie Mermaid, the tavern in Bread Street where so many Eliza¬ 
bethan plays had their first inspiration and their first public reading. 
At the time when Shakespeare made his will one John Robinson was 
living in the Blackfriars house as his tenant, and the will seemed to 
expect that he would continue to do so. 

Shakespeare was probably still in London when his last play, 
Henry FJ//, was produced at the Globe in June. Tradition reports 
that he coached John Lowin in the part of the King and that he 
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kimself spoke the Prologue. He would have been present, then, at 
the fire which destroyed the Globe during the opening performance 
and left the housekeepers to find the money to build a new theatre. 
This fire, rather than the valedictory eloquence of Prospero, may be 
taken to symbolise the ending of Shakespeare’s active association 
with the stage. His will, which carefully itemised every detail 
of his estate, contained no bequest of his theatrical holdings. The 
interests of a sharer and housekeeper in the Globe and the Blackfriars 
were capital assets of considerable value which he must have in¬ 
cluded among his legacies if he had still possessed them. It may 
be that to find his share of the money needed to rebuild the 
Globe was a burden which at his time of life he felt unwilling to 
accept, and that he disposed of his interests to another of the 
Company. But this is only conjecture. It is equally possible that 
the disposal of his theatrical holdings was the purpose of his visit to 
London with Dr. Hall at the end of 1614. The nature of his 
business is unknown, and but for Thomas Greene’s having called 
upon him to solicit his help in quashing the Welcombe enclosure, 
we should not have known about this expedition at all. Winter 
was setting in and November was no time of year to be in London 
over theatrical business of the ordinary kind. Greene writes, ‘ At 
my Cousin Shakespeare coming yesterday to town, I went to sec 
him how he did’: as though Greene knew him to have been lately 
unwell, and Dr. Hall had accompanied him in a professional capacity. 
The transfer of his share was a delicate and important operation which 
Shakespeare would have been unwilling to leave to proxies, so it is 
not impossible to suppose a last trip to London, under expert 
medical care, with the object of choosing the future holder of his 
interests and bidding farewell to his old colleagues. It is virtually 
certain that he was no longer a member of the King’s Men when he 
made his will. By 1633 the whole of the actors* moiety of the shares 
in the Company were owned by the families of Herninges and 
Condell, 

These few records of Shakespeare’s life are so fragmentary as to be 
distorting, and imagination must be allowed to soften the asperities 
of the figure which the bare documents reveal. In particular it may 
amend the picture of the somewhat relentless property-owner of 
Stratford; for it must be allowed that, so far as the records go, the 
gentleman of Stratford is not a very amiable figure. In some 
respects the records tell us so much, while of other and important 
matters they tell us nothing at all. Shakespeare did not spend all Iiis 
days in acquiring property and defending his ownership of it. The 
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man who in London won so many fnends in different walks of life 
cannot in Stratford have withdrawn himself from all discourse and 
acquaintance; and although he steadily refused to implicate liimself 
in the official activities of the town, this does not necessarily mean 
that he was indifferent to the steady flow of its gossip and its daily 
affairs. Like Shallow, he must at least have been interested in the 
price of wheat. 

Documents anyway are often deceivers. The pursuit of Rogers 
and Addenbrooke for debts of a few pounds seems to tell of an ugly 
vindictiveness not in keeping with the sweet and gentle disposition 
to which contemporaries have testified; and again, the repeated 
insistence on binding all his transactions within the lines of a tight- 
drawn legal instrument seems to reveal an imexpected preoccupation 
with the fine processes of the law. But these are improper in¬ 
ferences. It has to be remembered, first, that the age had no con¬ 
venient machinery for the collection of accounts, and that proceed¬ 
ings such as Shakespeare instituted against Rogers and Addenbrooke 
were the only available redress against defaulters; the remarkable 
thing is that his name appears in only two such cases in the Stratford 
Court of Record. Secondly, the frequency with which Elizabethans 
went to court about their business transactions does not mean, as 
most writers would have it mean, that they were unduly litigious. 
In 1600 civil law was immature, and much was done in open court 
which would now be done in the privacy of a solicitor’s office; court 
proceedings were necessary to establish rights which would to-day 
be established through the convenient agency of a deed, a signature 
and an official stamp. When a suitor goes to court at the present 
day, it usually means that something has gone wrong; the Eliza¬ 
bethans went to court in order that things should not go wrong. 
Shakespeare was a careful man, and he wished his transactions to be 
so contrived that the outcome fulfilled his intention beyond the 
possibility of doubt or error: his will, for example, was an ad¬ 
mirably-executed instrument, its intricate clauses dealing with all 
possible contingencies with such painstaking explicitness that his 
purposes arc stiB. absolutely clear after the lapse of 300 years. It is 
only in this light that his apparent love of litigation should be inter¬ 
preted ; and if he had not shown so much shrewdness and fore¬ 
thought in the early stages of his transactions, he would have had to 
go to court much more often than in fact he did. 

Again, the bare documents tell us nothing of his Ufe in the coni- 
pany of his family and his Stratford friends. Rowe reports in his 
short biography that 
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the latter part of his life was spent, as all men of good sense will wish 
theirs may be, in ease, retirement, and the conversation of his friends. 
He had the good fortune to gather an estate equal to his occasion, and, in 
that, to his wish; and is said to have spent some years before his death 
at his native Stratford. His pleasurable wit, and good nature, engag’d 
him in the acquaintance, and entitled him to the friendship of the gentle¬ 
men of the neighbourhood. 

Although Rowe gives no clear authority for these statements, the 
picture they describe inspires belief. That Shakespeare had a gift for 
friendship all his London acquaintance bear testimony, and his will 
contained remembrances of a number of Stratford friends who must 
have been always sure of their welcome at New Place. Rowe is 
probably right, too, in suggesting that Shakespeare was himself wel¬ 
come in many of the larger houses of the neighbourhood, where his 
true quality would have been better realised than in the more 
restricted society of Stratford itself One such house was Beau¬ 
champ Court, the home of the poet Fiilke Greville ^; another was 
CliHbrd Chambers, the home of Sir Henry Rainsford, where Dr. 
Hall was physician and Michael Drayton a frequent guest. Indeed, 
it is impossible to accept the picture that is sometimes offered—by 
critics persuaded to it by a certain tendentious reading of the final 
plays—of a Shakespeare rapidly fallen into a premature senescence. 


‘ Let me not live ’, quoth he, 

‘ After my flame lacks oil.’ 

A^VH^I ii 



But in this version the flame burns low and the old poet, exhausted, 
written-out and disillusioned, sits idly in liis garden, half in love with 
easeful Death and vainly seeking some apothecary’s magic that 


embalms and spices 
To the April day again. 

In fact, however, he would seem to have avoided the Scventli Age of 
Man: the dramatist who was singularly out of love with the 
weaknesses of foolish old men would have retained enough Iiumour 
and detachment not to cultivate those weaknesses in himself With- 


Lloyd, u» his Statesmen and Favourites of Etigiand since the Reformation, 
pubrnhed in 1665, remarks of Greville that * one great argument for his worth, 
was hu respect of the worth of others, desiring to be known to posterity under no 
other notioru than of Shakespeare’s and 13 cn Jonson’s Master . . .’. Althouch it is 
not clear what claim Greville had to call himself the master of cither Shakespeare or 
jons^, this does at least suggest an acquaintance with Shakespeare, which was 
possibly pursiwd when both men were spending more of their time in their country 
homes. Ironically enough, Shakespeare may also have been welcome at Chatlccotc. 
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out lapsing into another kind of sentimentality, we may reasonably 
believe that his retirement, spent in the active enjoyment of his home 
and his friends, rewarded the long years of creation that lay behind. 

Above even the pleasures of friendship, it was from his family 
that he drew his deepest happiness and pride. Yet this happiness 
was scarred by various disappointments: by a long toll of bereave¬ 
ment and the strange infertility which afflicted most of his kin. 
Of the eight children of John and Mary Shakespeare, Wilham and 
Joan were now the only survivors and the only ones with children 
of their own. Edmund, the youngest of the frmily, died in 1607. 
He had followed his famous brother to London and become an 
actor. Although he has left no mark on the theatrical annals of the 
time, he was only twenty-seven when he died, and it may be that 
William had designed him to inherit his own share in the King’s 
Men and that this was yet another of the disappointments he had to 
suffer through the untimely death of members of his family. At 
any rate Edmund was buried in the chancel of St. Saviour’s, South¬ 
wark, and his passing was marked by * a forenoon knell of the great 
bell The fee for the bell was 8s. and for burial within the church a 
further 20s.; and that these distinctions could be conferred on an 
unknown member of a slightly-regarded profession suggests not 
only his brother’s readiness to pay the fees but also his brother s 
powerful influence with the ecclesiastical authorities.^ 

Mary Shakespeare, who had been Uving with the Harts in Henley 
Street, died in 1608. Gilbert, who had taken deUvery of the con¬ 
veyance of his brother’s purchase in Old Stratford, was buried in 
Holy Trinity in 1612, and Richard, an obscure figure, in 1613. 
Although a base-bom son of Edmund was buried in St. Saviour s a 
few months before his father, none of Shakespeare’s brothers seems 
to have married, so the direct male line was doomed to be extinct. 
Joan Hart, however, had four children. Mary, the only daughter, 
died in childhood, but visits to Henley Street were doubtless en- 
Hvened by the antics of three sprightly nephews. 

Shakespeare’s own hopes for the future seemed to be realised 
by the marriage of his daughter Susanna in 1607 to Dr. John Hall. 
Hall, who was described as ‘ mediots peritissimus ’, came from a 
Worcestershire family and was a graduate of St. Edmund Hall. 
Chambers beUeves ^ that he may have been the son of the Edmund 

^ It may indicate too that by 1607 Shakespeare had left Silver Street and returned to 
Baiikside. 

* n 5. For Hall and other Stratford worthies in Shakespeare s time, see 
C. M. Mitchell, The Shakespeare Circle, and E. 1 . Fripp, Shakespeare's Stratford and 
Shakespeare Studies. 
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and Emma Hall from whom John Shakespeare bought his Henley 
Street property in 1575. Epitaphs make indifferent evidence as a 
rule, but much of the character of Susanna, and of her husband, 
may be conveyed in the opening lines of the memorial that stands 
over her grave in the chancel of Holy Trinity: 

Witty above her sex, but that’s not all. 

Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall, 

Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholly of him with whom she’s now in bliss. . . . 

But Dr. Hall’s Puritanism, which in any case stopped a good wav- 
short of the fanatical,^ was no bar to his enjoying the respect and 
companionship of his father-in-law. These two seem to have under¬ 
stood one another well, and it is only one fruit of their happy 
friendship that after 1607 the medical references in Shakespeare’s 
plays are not only more frequent but also more professional. Hall’s 
contemporary fame was in its way as high as Shakespeare’s, for he 
discovered that plant-juices which contain what is now known as 
vitamin C were an effective remedy against the widely prevalent 
disease of scurvy, and his services were sought, even by ‘ such as 
hated his religion far beyond Stratford. He was sufficiently 
eminent to be marked down by the financial advisers of Charles I 
as one who might be mulcted by the offer of a knighthood. The 
fees to which recipients of this honour became liable were so heavy 
that most of the gratified candidates found it cheaper to pay a fine 
for dechning it, and the sums gathered in distraint of knighthood 
became for a time a fruitful source of irregular taxation. In 
1626 Hall paid a fine of Hall left a copious selection of 

medical notes which after his death were translated from the 

Latin and published under the title of Select Observations on Etiolislt 
Bodies. ^ 

^ one respect, however, this admirable marriage proved a 
grievous disappointment, for there was only one child of it, and that 
a daughter, Elizabeth, bom in 1608. Thus Shakespeare’s greatest 
hope was never realised, though his will shows that he had never 
entirely relinquished it. Some women who keenly desire a son arc 
tempted after a time to look outside the bonds of wedlock for a 

La ■ A was most zealous against trivial otfenccs, and 

even championed the unbalanced behaviour of Thom.is Wilson, Vic.nr from 1619 
to 1038, an eloquent preacher but not a wise man. In his context, however, Hall was 
coniparativ^y moderate. Stratford became increasingly Puritan year by year, and 
in the Corporation even decreed tliat visiting actors should no longer be allowed 

them fol",hc'r “y. 
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man who may be able and willing to give them what th^ need. 
It is difficult at this distance of time to judge Susanna’s motives and 
actions, but it seems to have been thought in Stratford that some¬ 
thing of the kind was not impossible. At any rate, in 1613 one 
John Lane, whose family were gentry of Alveston on the outskirts 
of Stratford, was saying that Susanna ‘ had the running of the 
reins, and had been at naught with Ralph Smith at John Palmer’s 
When the Halls heard of this, they brought an action for slander at 
the Consistory Court at Worcester. Lane did not appear and was in 
due course excommunicated, and the plaintiff’s name was cleared. 
So, presumably, was Ralph Smith’s. Since the court proceedings 
were undefended, we have to infer that for some reason Lane was 
uttering a maHcious and irresponsible slander for which he had not 
the slightest justification. Why he should have done this is not 
apparent. Perhaps the Halls had in some way slighted him or done 
him an imagined hurt; perhaps he was just a siBy, vicious young 
man. But it is a strange, uncomfortable incident. 

Meanwhile Judith Shakespeare, bom in 1585, was still unmarried: 
a fact which suggests that she was either singularly independent 
—for marriage was woman’s only appropriate function, and further¬ 
more she cannot have been unaware of her father’s hopes—or 
singularly unattractive, for every fortune-hunter in Stratford would 
have known that she was likely to be a substantial heiress. Then in 
the last months of her father’s hfe she suddenly announced that she 
was going to marry Thomas Quiney, a man five years younger than 
herself. The Quineys were old friends of the Shakespeares. Both 
Adrian and his son Richard, partners in a flourishing silk-business, 
had been bailiffs of Stratford, but at the turn of the century their 
fortunes had sunk with a general decline in the town s prosperity. 
On more than one occasion Richard had represented the Corpora¬ 
tion on embassies to the Privy Council to seek reUef from subsidies 
and to ask for an enlarged charter to allow the town to hold addi¬ 
tional fairs. When Richard died in 1602, he left his widow to keep 
a tavern, and Thomas, their son, was described as a vintner when he 
married Judith Shakespeare. The marriage took place in Februa^ 
1616, during one of the Church’s prohibited seasons, so that a special 
licence was required for it. For some reason this Ucence was not 
obtained and the Quineys were summoned before the Consistory 
Court at Worcester. They twice failed to appear and were at 
least threatened with excommunication, which would have in¬ 
validated the marriage and made its issue illegitimate. The records 
are maddeningly silent on the outcome of the affair, but some form of 
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compromise must have been reached, for the Quineys* eldest child 
was baptised in Holy Trinity before the end of the year. 

This unhappy business must have darkened the last weeks of the 
poet's life and diminished his pleasure in Judith’s marriage. If, that 
is, he felt any pleasure in it: some scholars have cast him for the 
role of Brabantio and, with the benefit of knowing that Thomas 
failed to make a success of his business and apparently deserted his 
wife, have assumed that Shakespeare had misgivings from the first. 
Certainly the marriage compelled him to alter his will, but the pro¬ 
vision to be made for Judith married could hardly be the same as 
that already made for Judith single; and if the bequests to her seem 
to be hedged with certain precautions, the purpose was only to 
ensure that Quiney should make sufficient effort to maintain his 
family on his own account, and not simply depend on his wife’s 
money. 

Unless there were earUer drafts now lost, Shakespeare did not 
make his will until he felt death close to him. A first draft was pre¬ 
pared in January i6i6,^ and on 25 March he sent for his lawyer, 
Francis Collins, to make some fairly substantial alterations. First, 
however, it is pertinent to try to discover how wealthy a man 
Shakespeare was and how much he had earned from his investments 
and his plays. Certain estimates may be dismissed as fantastic, such 
as the bounty of a thousand pounds which, on the authority of Sir 
William Davenant, Rowe reported him to have received from the 
Earl of Southampton; or the statement of the Rev. John Ward, 
Vicar of Stratford soon after the Restoration, that for writing two 
plays a year for the London stage he ‘ had an allowance so large, that 
he spent at the rate of 1,000 a year, as I have heard ’. All the 
purchases and investments he made throughout his life do not total 
much more than a thousand pounds. On the other hand, he was 
undoubtedly well-to-do by Jacobean standards, and he early had that 
reputation among his fellow-townsmen. Abraham Sturley was 
more than once writing to tell Richard Quincy of Shakespeare’s 
rumoured interest in certain purchases, and suggesting that he was 
therefore a likely man to assist the Corporation in its difficulties; and 
Quiney s papers contain a letter in which he asks Shakespeare to help 
him out of all the debts 1 owe in London ’. Shakespeare’s reply is 
”1?* ^^*^*'*' possibly the letter was never sent), but it is unlikely that 
the men of Stratford found him a complaisant milch-cow; for a 

. * in January 1615, just after his return from London. If he had indeed 

d” jnst disposed of his theatrical holdings, 1615 becomes the 
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comparison of his probable income with his known investments will 
show that he had little money to spare on charitable dispositions of 
any kind. 

The fmancial rewards of a sharer and housekeeper in the King*s 
Men fluctuated from year to year, partly with the variable takings 
of each successive season and partly with the number of actors who 
had an interest at any particular time. The number of sharers, 
originally nine, seems to have become fixed at twelve, but the 
number of housekeepers was much more variable. Shakespeare’s 
holding was originally one-tenth in the Globe and one-seventh in 
Blackfriars, but die proportion changed as other housekeepers came 
and went. By 1612 Im holding in the Globe was only one-four¬ 
teenth. To find a basis on which to estimate the value of these 
interests it is necessary to refer to litigation which took place in 
1635. In a single year’s playing from May 1634 each sharer in the 
Company made a profit of about fyo\ and in addition each of 
sixteen housekeepers in the Globe made about and each of 
eight housekeepers in Blackfriars a further ^ 9 ^- Thus Shakespeare, 
who was a sharer and also a housekeeper in both theatres, would 
have earned ^20$. Profits may have risen in the twenty years since 
he surrendered his interest, and the value of money may have 
cheapened; on the other hand, his share was always larger than a 
sixteenth and an eighth respectively, and it seems reasonable to 
accept ^200 as the average yield of his theatrical earnings in a good 
year. In bad years, of course, years bedevilled by plague or in¬ 
hibitions, it would have been considerably lower; and we have also 
to remember that his earnings would not have touched this figure in 
the years before he became a housekeeper. 

For a sharer and housekeeper this sum of ^^200 would have repre¬ 
sented his share of the net profits of the Company, and he could not 
have expected any further income from theatrical sources. In some 
estimates Shakespeare’s receipts have been mistakenly inflated by the 
addition of the proceeds of court performances, fees as Groom of the 
Chamber, fees for each play that he wrote, and so forth. But the 
King’s Men were Grooms without fee; any payments made to 
them were made in return for specified services, and these, together 
with the sums paid for court or private performances, were simply 
added to the gross takings of the Company and eventually distributed 
as profits when expenses had been deducted. Nor, in his latter 
years, did Shakespeare receive any special payment for providing the 
Company with a play. At one time, when he was still acting, he 
may have done, and there may be some truth in the eighteenth- 
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century story that he received for Hamlet. But he appears m 
none of the Company’s actor-lists after 1603, and it seems pointless to 
devote ingenuity to an attempt to demonstrate that this fact does 
not mean that as a general rule he had given up acting. Sharers 
served the Company in other ways besides acting, and Shakespeare’s 
arrangement with his fellows was probably that he should supply 
them with a couple of plays a year, rehearsing them and putting 
them into performance. Such an arrangement would have suited 
him, for it would have enabled him to spend more of his time in 
Stratford and spared him the embarrassment of looking on truth 
askance and strangely. But this was his contribution to the Com¬ 
pany and his stake in the profits; he could not thereafter expect a 
fee for each play, like a free-lance dramatist who had no theatrical 
holding. Conceivably he was allowed the ‘ benefit ’ usually 
granted to dramatists on the second or third performance of a new 
play, but if he was, it was an act of grace from his fellows and a 
tribute to his unrivalled powers as a money-spinner at the box office. 
U was also the only form of theatrical income he could have received 
in addition to his profits as sharer and housekeeper.^ 

There remains, however, his income from other sources. His 
investment in the Stratford tithes produced some a year, but his 
remaining profits, from rents, leases, interest on loans, and other 
transactions, cannot have averaged much more than another twenty 
or tliirty pounds. In actual money, then, his total income was 
around £,2$o a year, and in some years it may have been nearer 
^200. The sale of his theatrical shares reduced his devisable income 
to a relatively very small figure; on the other hand the transaction 
brought him a substantial capital sum (in the absence of any reliable 
evidence we may guess it to have been roughly equivalent to a year’s 
yield of the holdings) which probably passed direct to his heirs.^ 

Moreover, his investments in land and houses made him a man of 
solid wealth. 

The will consists of tliree sheets, of wliich the first is a fresh 
*^P^^seding the first page of the original draft, and the second 
and third are scored with cancellations and insertions. In many 

others have suggested that he also drew an income from the apprentices 
” theatre. But m the first place apprentices paid no fees and 

were a liabUity ^til they could be hired to the Company; and secondly, there is no 

Shakespeare ever had any. It is not easy to imagine him abscntinc 
mmscll Iroin Stratford ui order to instruct fledglings in the ru(£ments of liis pro- 

of course, did he receive any fee when his plays were printed, for they 

property of the Company. ^ ^ 

The value 01 the cash bequests in his will was about >^350. 
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respects Judith was easier to provide for now that she was married. 
In the earlier draft Shakespeare had had to take suitable care of her if 
she remained single, and at the same time devise alternative arrange¬ 
ments in the event of her getting married. Thus the clauses relating 
to her had occupied most of the first page of the will, and it was this 
page which had to be wholly re-written in the amended version. 
First Judith was to receive £150, £100 ‘ in discharge ofher marriage 
portion * and £50 on condition of her surrendering to Susanna 
her interest in the copyhold property in Chapel Lane. She was 
also to have the interest on a further sum of If she died 

without issue within three years, the capital was to be divided 
between Elizabeth Hall and Joan Hart. But if she were still alive in 
three years, the capital was to pass to her husband, whether Thomas 
Quincy or another, on condition that he had been able to settle 
upon her lands equivalent in value to this sum; failing that, the sum 
was to be held in trust for her and her heirs. It is difficult to read 
into these ample provisions any particular mistrust of either Judith 
or Quincy, beyond the not uncommon assumption that a husband 
ought to be able to take care of his wife and family. Indeed, the 
main proviso was not necessarily aimed at Quiney at all. If Eliza¬ 
beth Hall were to die young, the whole estate might in due time 
revert to Judith and her heirs, and Shakespeare had to take pre¬ 
cautions against her becoming the prey of a fortune-hunter if she 
were to be left a \vidow. 

The bulk of the estate passed to Susanna. For her lifetime she was 
to receive 

all that capital messuage or tenement with the appurtenances, in Stratford 
aforesaid, called the New Place, wherein I now dwell; and two mes¬ 
suages or tenements with the appurtenances, situate, lying, and bemg in 
Henley Street, within the borough of Stratford aforesaid; and all my 
bams, stables, orchards, gardens, lands, tenements, ^d hereditaments 
whatsoever, situate, lying, and being, or to be had, received, perceive, or 
taken, within the towns, hamlets, villages, fields, and CTounth of Str^ord- 
upon-Avon, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe, or in any of them 
in the said county of Warwick. And also all that messuage or tenement, 
with the appurtenances, wherein one John Robinson dwclleth, situate, 
lying, and being in the Blackfriars, in London, near the Wardrobe; 
and all my other lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatsoever. 

On her death they were to pass to her eldest male issue and his heirs, 
and in default of male issue, to Elizabeth Hall ‘ and the heirs males of 
her body lawfully issuing; and for default of such issue to my 
daughter Judith, and the heirs males ofher body lawfully issuing . 
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His sister Joan Hart was to be allowed to occupy the family s 
old home in Henley Street for the rest of her life, at a nominal rent of 
is. a year. She was given also a sum of -£^.0 and, surprisingly, all 
the testator’s ‘wearing apparel’; and her three sons received £$ 
each. To Elizabeth Hall Shakespeare left his plate; to Judith, in 
addition to her other legacies, his ‘ broad silver-and-gilt bowl ; 
to the poor of Stratford £\o\ to Thomas Combe the younger, 
his sword; to three of his old fellows, Richard Burbage, John 
Heminges and Henry Condell, 265. 8d. apiece to buy memorial 
rings. Similar small bequests were made to Stratford friends. 
Money to buy rings was left to Hamnet Sadler, perhaps his oldest 
friend, after whom and his wife Judith the twins had been named; to 
William Reynolds, a kinsman of the Combes and a wealthy land- 
owner of the district; and to the brothers Anthony and John 
Nash, also men of wealth and position.^ To his little godson 
William Walker he left 20s. in gold; and to his wife liis second-best 
bed. 

Whatever may have been his relationship with his wife during 
the thirty-four years in which they lived together, this testamentary 
provision supplies no due to it. Somewhere in the plays a character 
lists a raihng wife with a tired horse and a smoky house as examples 
of a tediousness which a man should not be called upon to endure ^ : 
from which it must follow, to certain minds, that Anne was a railing 
wife. The first thing to be said about this marriage is that it en¬ 
dured, and in saying tliis we have already said a good deal. That 
Shakespeare was consistently faithful to her is contrary to the 
impression, admittedly subjective, that his work has made on most 
of his readers. If it be true that every man has in his life one great 
passion, Shakespeare did not find his in Anne. On the other hand, 
it is probable that theirs settled down into being a marriage of con¬ 
genial temperaments, if not of true minds. The unusual reticence 
and detachment of Shakespeare’s character possibly found a grateful 
response in the similar qualities of his wife. One feels that, whatever 
else she may have been, she must have been an undemanding sort of 
woman. Knowing that she could not accompany or help him on 

* In the first draft of the will Richard Tyler was to receive money for a ring, but in 
the corrected version Sadler's name was substituted. Wc have no reason for this 
cliange of mind, for Tyler was still alive. He was much of an age with Shakespeare, 
and a butcher by trade; indeed, if there be any truth in the old tradition of Sliako- 
«)care’s having been apprentice to a butcher, that butcher was probably Tyler’s 
lather. 

» 1 Hfo yrill i 160. Cf.iii 308 

War is no strife 

To the dark house and the detested wife. 
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the long joumeyings of the creative spirit, she wisely left him to 
travel that road alone, and gave him instead the solid, unexacdng 
companionship that such spirits need if the flame is to bum again. 
At any rate, we have no grounds for believing that the family at 
New Place was not a happy one. Anne apparently express^ a 
strong desire to be buried in her husband’s grave, but the sextons 
were deterred by the curse he had laid on any who should disturb 
his bones, and the epitaph composed for her by her daughter 
Susanna, although conventional in form and sentiment, is written 
with an intensity usually lacking in such tributes. It seems to issue 
from a deep and genuine devotion. 

The bequest of * my second-best bed with the furniture * was an 
interlineation made in the second draft of the will, and it was the 
only specific mention of Anne in the whole document. The 
absence of such references is a testimony to the trust and affection 
that prevailed in the family, for Shakespeare is taking it for granted 
that she would be given care and refuge at New Place to the end of 
her days. But henceforth she would have nothing but that second- 
best bed that she could properly call her own. The manifest 
object of Shakespeare’s will was that the whole of his landed estate 
should be devised intact. No male descendant had appeared as yet, 
but when he did, he was to enter upon an undiminished heritage. 

was to have money and the interest on capital, but no 
the Chapel Lane cottage must go to Susaima. In the 
same way the whole project might have been undone if Anne 
Shakespeare had enjoyed the dower of a life-interest in a third of her 
husband’s estates. These dower rights apparently existed in London 
but not in Stratford; wherefore the purchase of the Blackfiiars 
gate-house contained a clause expressly barring the widow s interest, 
and we need not doubt that there would have been similar clauses in 
all the Stratford purchases if the custom had prevailed there as well. 
This does not argue a want of affection for Anne or a callous in¬ 
difference to her material state; it merely protected her from the 
frailties of her sex. The Jacobeans had no ftich in the ability of their 
womcn-folk to transact business, or even to look after themselves 
in a world where the widow was the prey of every man. All 
Shakespeare’s men fHends would have applauded his caution and 
agreed with him that there was a very real danger that, even at her 
advanced age, Anne might re-marry if she possessed enough pro¬ 
perty to make her worth the wooing. Gold ‘ makes the wappen’d 
widow wed again ’, and the widower too: here could have been a 
rich prize for some father with a clutch of motherless children. She 


Thus Judith 
land: even 
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was deprived, therefore, of all rights of succession to even a life- 
interest in any part of her husband’s estate : if she had re-married, 
she would have gone to her new lord with no other dowry than 
that bed. But it is surely reasonable to suppose that the plan had 
been often discussed with her and had her considered approval; 
it can hardly have come upon her as an unwelcome surprise with the 
reading of the will. 

It is sometimes remarked that the will made no mention of books, 
manuscripts and papers, but unless the testator wished to make 
a special bequest of these things—as, for mstance, he left a particular 
bowl to Judith and his sword to Thomas Combe—there was no 
reason why it should. In the absence of any special provision they 
would have passed to Susanna under the residuary bequest of ‘ all the 
rest of my goods, chattels, leases, plate, jewels, and household stuff 
whatsoever Fancy has dwelt upon the unpublished masterpieces 
and original manuscripts that may have been lost through the 
barbarous indifference of the poet’s descendants. All men have the 
liberty of their fancies, but it is improbable that there were many 
such treasures to be lost. We may certainly regret that Shakespeare 
did not oblige us by including in his will an inventory of his library. 
On the other hand, his plays were tlie property of his Company 
and would not have been stored in the lumber-room at New Place; 
and if he had by him a file of rough drafts, false starts and discarded 
undertakings, he would not have expected posterity to be interested 
in such immoment trifles.^ 

Thomas Russell and Francis Collins were appointed overseers of 
the will, receiving respectively and ^13 6 s. 8d. for their services, 
and the five witnesses were CoUins and Hamnct Sadler; one John 
Robinson, who presumably was not the Blackfriars tenant but a 
Stratford resident of that name; Robert Whatcote, a farmer, who 
liad appeared to defend Susanna’s reputation against the slanders of 
John Lane; and the wealthy Julius Shaw, a neighbour at New Place 
and a trusted member of the Corporation. 

Shakespeare did not long survive the making of his will. The 
exuberant Ward (who made a note in his Diary to remind himself 

* of the goods of Sir John Bernard, to whom Shakespeare’s property 

eventually descended, contains an item for books * worth Put it would be 

only fair to Sir John to suppose that some of these books, perhaps most of them, were 
ms own or his family’s. The inventory has a further item, for ‘ old goods .ind 
lumber at Stratford-upon-Avon worth Here, of course, arc the missiim 

tnastcrpjcccs; and to tliink that Shakespeare’s own daughter and grand-daucliter 
never knew of their existence—or knew and did not care. 
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‘ to peruse Shakespeare’s plays, and be versed in them, that I may 
not be ignorant in that matter *) recorded that 

Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, had a merry meeting, and it 
seems drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a fever there contracted. 

The httle anecdote, whether true or not, hints at a most delectable 
occasion. The accuracy of Ward’s medicine may be questioned, for 
hard drinking seldom leads to fever, but the visit to New Place of two 
old friends, the wine that would have passed round the table, the re¬ 
living of old days through the enchanted veil in which time and 
alcohol mercifully enshroud the past, would have exhausted a sick 
man’s waning reserves. Yet another bereavement may have 
hastened his decline, for on 17 April William Hart, Joan’s husband, 
was buried in the church. Shakespeare followed him eight days 
later. 23 April, his birthday, is traditionally accepted as having 
been also the day of his death. 

He was buried before the altar, just within the chancel rail, a 
distinction which he had secured for himself by his ownership of a 
portion of the Stratford tithes. On the flagstone over the grave 
was carved an inscription stated by local report to have been written 
by liimself: 

Good Friend, for Jesus* sake forbear. 

To dig the dust enclosed here! 

Blest be the man that spares these stones. 

And curst be he that moves my bones. 

Like many other churches in those days, Holy Trinity had a charnel- 
house in the churchyard, into which the bones of the dead were 
incontinently thrown in order to make room for new graves. 
Shakespeare must often have seen the repulsive sight of 

dead men’s rattling bones, 

Witli reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls. 

RJW 182. 

He returned to the subject in a later play, when he disclosed the grave¬ 
digger at Elsinore fetching hmbs and skulls from the earth to make a 
space for Ophelia’s coflln to lie. In later years some other Stratford 
tithe-holder, loaded with municipal dignities and firm in the esteem 
of his coimtrymen, would require to be buried in the chancel and 
demand that the grave of the long-dead poet should be broken up 
to give liim room. Shakespeare determined to prevent this if he 
could, and it would seem that in spite of one or two near escapes, his 
will has prevailed. He was not buried in a vault but laid in tlie 
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ground in a wooden coffin. Thus if ever the curse should be defied 
and sacrilegious hands remove the stone, there would now be 
nothing to see; his remains must long ago have become one with 
the damp earth and the brisk-flowing Avon. 

But the wisdom of his precautions is shown by the unhappy fate 
of Susanna. On her death in 1649 she was laid in the chancel 
between her husband and her son-in-law, but in 1707 her place was 
claimed by a tithe-holder named Francis Watts. The memorial 
stone was removed and her bones were thrown into the charnel- 
house. By a fortunate chance the inscription on her grave was 
preserved by an antiquary, and in 1844 the memorial to Watts 
was removed and a new stone cut embodying the original memorial 
to Susanna. But her remains no longer lie beneath it. 

Shortly after Shakespeare’s death his family and friends com¬ 
missioned a monument to his memory. The work was entrusted to 
the brothers Gerard and Nicholas Johnson, sons of Gheerart Janssen, 
an immigrant from Amsterdam. Since their shop was near the 
Globe, they must often have seen Shakespeare in his lifetime, and it 
was probably with his help that they had secured the commission 
to erect the elaborate monument to his friend John Combe. Their 
growing reputation in their craft led to their being invited to design 
the tomb of the £fth Earl of Rutland at Bottesford, in Leicestershire. 
Their labours on behalf of their old friend, however, have given 

satisfaction to his later admirers. The niche in which 
the bust is placed was a competent piece of Jacobean workmanship, 
though modem taste finds it too ornate. But the bust itself, rigid, 
sightless, and gripping its pen with the complacent satisfaction of a 
senior clerk, has failed to commend itself as the likeness of the greatest 
of poets. Presumably, however, it was acceptable to his family and 
to his old friends in the King’s Men who came to Stratford to see it 

shortly after it was installed. The poet himself has reminded 
unbelievers that 


tlicre’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction in the face. 

Mach I iv ir. 

^ melancholy interest in tracing the gradual dissipation 
K x j expressed in Shakespeare’s will: hopes wliich em¬ 

bodied, at least in its material aspects, the whole of his eartlily 
striving. The Halls had no more children, but expectations were 
Knewed when in 1626, at the age of eighteen, their daughter 
Elizabeth married Thomas Nash, son of Anthony Nash who 
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recciveci a memorial ring in Shakespeare’s will. The Hashes were 
wealthy landowners in Stratford, and Anthony, as a tithe-holder, 
had been associated with Shakespeare in the controversy over the 
Welcombe enclosure. Like so many sons of country gentlemen in 
that era, Thomas was trained as a lawyer, but on inheriting his 
father’s wealth he returned to Stratford to manage his estates. No 
marriage could have given a better prospect of furthering Shake- 
. speare’s intentions, for the son would have inherited very con¬ 
siderable property from both his parents. But there were no 
children at all, and it began to seem that the entire Shakespeare 
property might in the end devolve upon the heirs ofjudith Quiney. 
Judith’s marriage may have been happy enough, but Quiney was 
not a successful man of business. Although his wife’s dowry should 
have launched him on a splendid start, he was before long in 
difficulties. He did not manage his tavern, the Cage, eflSciendy, for 
he was fined for allowing his customers to tipple in his house and 
fined for using opprobrious language; and although he had been a 
capable chamberlain, his embarrassments forced him to resign fi:om 
the council. His affairs declined to such an extent that in 1633 Hall 
and Nash were acting as trustees for his wife and children. There 
was always the prospect, however, that the Quineys might retrieve 
their fortiuies by succeeding to the family inheritance. For, unlike 
Susanna, Judith had sons. The eldest, Shakespeare, died in infancy, 
but Richard and Thomas, bom respectively in 1618 and 1620, were 
growing into manhood and, indeed, were already come to an age at 
which they might further secure their family’s future by marrying 
and having sons of their own. But in the winter of 1638-9 some 
infection swept through Stratford and carried both of them off 
within a month of each other. This tragedy was the end of the 
Quineys’ hopes, and it is probable that thereafter their marriage 
slowly foundered. Thomas appears to have left Stratford in about 
1652 and thereafter vanishes from sight. Judith s burial is recorded 
in the church register ten years later, but she did not join her father 
and sister in the chancel and her grave has never been traced. 

In the meantime the death of Dr. Hall in 1635 had left Thomas 
Nash as head of the family, and he and EUzabeth came to Uve with 
Susanna in New Place. The coming of the Great RebeUion left 
Shakespeare’s daughter with no doubt where her allegiance lay. 
In July 1643 the Queen passed through Stratford on her way to 
Kincton, accompanied by some three diousand men and an appro¬ 
priate establishment of artillery, wagons and stores. Indigenous 
Puritanism made Stratford hostile to the royalist cause, but Henrietta 
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Maria was received for two nights at New Place. Nash’s contribu¬ 
tion to the royalists at the outbreak of war was the largest to be 
offered by any citizen of the town. 

Before his death, in 1647, Nash had apparently come to regard 
himself as free to dispose of his wife’s property as though it were 
his own, and his will, while making generous provision for Ehzabeth 
out of his own estate, assigned New Place, the land in Old Stratford 
and the Blackfnars house to his cousin Edward Nash, with the 
instruction that they should be settled on Edward’s son Thomas. 
This was precisely the sort of manoeuvre which Shakespeare’s careful 
entailing had sought to prevent, and Nash’s will was superseded by a 
fresh settlement which left the estate ^ successively to Susanna. 
Elizabeth, and Ehzabeth’s issue. In default of issue, Elizabeth was to 
dispose of it as she pleased: which indeed was the only possible 
decision, for even Shakespeare’s far-seeing arrangements had not 
faced the possibility that both she and Judith might die without 
surviving issue. 

In 1649, a few weeks before the death of her mother, Elizabeth 
married again. Her new husband, himself a widower whose first 
wife had borne him eight children, was John Bernard of Abington 
Manor, in Northamptonshire. For the first years of their marriage 
the Bernards Uved at New Place, but they moved to Abington in 
about 1653. At the Restoration*Bernard’s royalism was rewarded 
with a baronetcy, so Shakespeare’s granddaughter at length acquired 
a title as some slight compensation for the disappointment of her 
better hopes. For this marriage too was childless, and on her death 
in 1670 Shakespeare’s direct line became extinct. She was buried, 
as she had been married, in the Bernards' family church at Abington. 
Her will left the houses in Henley Street to the Harts.“ She further 
directed that on the death of her husband, wliich took place in 1674, 
New Place and the land in Old Stratford were to be offered for sale 
to Edward Nash, and, on his refusing them, to her residuary legatee, 
Edward Baglcy. In 1675 New Place was sold to Sir Edward 
Walker, Garter King-at-Arms, through whose descendants it 


house in Blackfnars, wliich seems to have passed almost at once to 
^MUrth^*^ pewterer of London ’ and described as a kinsman of 

Both the houses—including, that is, the eastern house, whicli had been leased to 
“ an inn—were left to Joan Hart’s grandsons and their heirs for ever. 
1 nroughout the eighteenth century the descendants of George Hart let the eastern 
nou^ and themselves occupied the western, which they stocked with dubious relics 
writ ^ exhibited to visitors. They sold the property in 1806, and the 

ur house for a time became a butcher’s shop. Both houses were acquired bv 
public trust m 1847. ^ 
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presently returned to the possession of the Cloptons. It was rebuilt 
in 1702, and later sold to the Rev. Francis Gastrell, who had some 
sort of quarrel with the town and in 1759 demolished New Place 
to spite the citizens; at the same time, according to legend, impiously 
uprooting a mulberry tree which had been planted by the poet*s 
own hands. The site has remained vacant ever since, but the 
foundations have since been exposed and may still be seen by the 
curious. 

Although Shakespeare’s direct line thus became extinct on the 
death of Lady Bernard, he had descendants by a collateral line. It 
will be remembered that William and Joan Hart had three sons. 
Michael, the youngest, died in 1618 while still a child; William, the 
eldest, followed his uncle in going to London to become an actor 
and died xmmarried in 1639; but Thomas married and had four 
cliildren. Three of these died without issue, so that even the colla¬ 
teral descent depended, as it were, upon a single thread; but the 
fourth had seven children, and it is through them that many 
people alive to-day may trace a connection, however tenuous and 
remote, with the family of William Shakespeare. 



CHAPTER XI 


Shakespeare^$ Mind 

It is the witness sdll of excellency 

To put a strange face on his own perfection. 

MAN 11 iii 48. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the poet’s curse upon the intruder 
who disturbed his bones has not been accepted in a figurative sense as 
well; for many of the attempts to reconstruct his character and 
opinions only emphasise the traditional dangers of a little learning 
and suggest that it would have been wiser, and more charitable, to 
let him he in peace. While the facts are few, and some of them 
open to contrary deductions, the whole body of his work is at hand 
to receive all the wild and subjective interpretations that interest and 
fancy can lay upon it. 

But now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his rehes. 

AWWli 108. 


A subject which should always be approached with restraint and 
caution has in fact tended to hberate the enthusiasms of fanatics. 
Of Shakespeare’s mind we may fairly say, as Hal said to Poins, that 
never a man’s thought in the world keeps the roadway better than 
thine and it is ironical that almost every kind of sectary, crank and 
moral deviationist should have sought to claim him for their own. 
Catholic and Puritan alike assert his allegiance to their conception 
of the Godhead, while sceptics proclaim that he had no religion at 
all; at the same time as hw he^th is being drunk at Bacchanalian 
frenzies, his perplexed phantom has been made welcome at tem¬ 
perance meetings; psychiatrists have sat him in their consulting- 
rooms and diagnosed his madness, while practical men have 
applauded his unexpected attentiveness to mundane affairs; even in 
time of war enemy nations have discovered their own essential kin¬ 
ship with the poet who is pre-eminently the poet of the English race. 
It is not altogether surprising that he should be held in some quarters 
to have been not himself at all but a prominent Jacobean jurist.^ 

J 2 Hen IV Uii 62. 

, * theory that Shakespeare employed a ghost writer, and one no less eminent 
than the Lord Chancellor of Englano, is a remarkable one to have grown up around 
to great a poet. It derives itself^tellectually 'from a refusal to believe that a humble 
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This gathering of strange humours has somewhat discredited the 
attempt to discover Shakespeare’s personality, but the attempt should 
always be made none the less: it is merely frivolous to dismiss the 
character and opinions of the world’s great artists as irrelevant to a 
consideration of their work. As a beginning, there are certain facts 

actor from the Midlands could have acquired the wide-ranging knowledge which 
the plays reveal. Some of Shakespeare’s more phrenetic admirers have brought it on 
themselves, by exaggerating his lack of education and the lowliness of his birth in 
order to exdte furmer wonderment for the miracle of his genius. Shakespeare 
was absorptive rather than learned, and there is nothing in his work which he could 
not have acquired either from conversation or from the education arid reading 
which would have been normal for a man of his origins and interests. It is true that 
there are parallels of thought and phrasing between ms work and Bacon’s, as there we 
between Bacon’s and other men’s and between Shakespeare’s and other men’s: 
the age drew freely upon a common stock of ideas and knowledge, and correspon¬ 
dences of style and sense are so vast in number that the search for them has long ago 
lost any significance. Noblemen did write plays, and had to find selea and courtly 
audiences for them, for it was socially impossible for them to be ^own on Ae 
common stages. That is why Bacon was supposedly driven to the shift of fatherin^g 
his work upon a professional actor, who already stood beneath the level of society s 
reproaches. It is likely enough that most Elizabethan dramatists were importuned 
by courtiers with a play in search of players, an idea for a plot, or some choice verses 
to be inserted into the action. Shakespeare was always ready to save himself trouble 
and he liked to oblige, and perhaps ^ noble friends did not importune in vain; 
but Baconians are not content with that. 

Why Bacon particularly? When Shakespeare’s claim was first seriously chal¬ 
lenged, a great deal more was known of Bacon’s work than of most of the surviving 
verse and drama of the age, and the parallels between the two stood out more 
conspicuously than they do now. A more exact study of the other Elizabetbm 
dramatists has revealed their huge mutual indebtedness and thereby weakened the 
particular case for Bacon as well as the whole case against Shakespeare. Once cm- 
oarked on their crusade, the Baconians fed contentedly on ciphers and anagra^, me 
ingenious and happy device by which Monsignor Knox has proved to the satisracQon 
of all serious scholars chat Queen Viaoria was the author, and Lord Melbourne the 
subject, of/« Memoriam. Tne first play to be published with Shakespeare s^amc on 
the title-page was the 1598 Quarto 01 Love's Labour's Lost. (Was it? There wras 
probably a Bad Quarto in the previous year, and Shakesp^e’s name mght 
been on that.) An anagram of Costard’s ' honorijicabilitudinitatibus ’ is ‘ Hi ludi F. 
Baconis nati tuiti orbi ’. The first suggestion of an alternative authorship was made m 
1769^ but it was not until the midale of the last ccntuiy» in America, that the 
began to be taken seriously* In a hundred years about a thousand books, pamphlets 
and articles have energetically espoused it* , • 

To assemble detailed arguments against anything so devotedly silly as Baconism 
is a waste of time* Baconians will not be convinced, and others have no need to be* 
One consideration will suffice* In some lines addressed to * our English Terence, 
Mr* Will. Shakespeare ' John Davies of Hereford mentions his having played * some 
kingly parts in sport \ that is, he identifies the actor with the playwright* Davies 
then, we may say, was in the plot: by bribery or some other inducement w was 
persuaded to dissemble. But many others would have had to be similarly 
The secret coiJd not have been kept from the actors, from Jonson, from all Shake* 
speare^s rival dra^tists. If the theatrical profession could guard such a secret so 
closely that not a breath of it was heard for 250 years, then nothing, not cvra the 
authorship of a syndicate consisting of Guy Fawkes and Archbishop Abbot, is 
impossible. Other candidates arc the Countess of Pembroke, the seventeenth E^I 
of Oxford (who died in 1604), the fifth of Rutland, the sixth of Derby, and Sir 
Edward Dyer (who died in i 6 (> 7 )* 
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about Shakespeare that are beyond serious dispute. The first is that, 
although poets are proverbially dreamers, he was a worldly person 
too, for he made a success in the world. There was a strong pruden¬ 
tial strain in him, expressing itself in a hunger for land and respecta¬ 
bility : it mattered to him that he should acquire arms and property, 
and he worked hard both to possess and to defend them, although 
he showed Uttlc inclination to assume the civic responsibilities which 
the ownership of property normally confers. It may go against 
the grain to admit that great dramatic poetry was written with 
the humble object of securing a provincial competence, but this is 
the only object we may be sure of. Shakespeare doubtless wrote, 
like all great poets, in response to an inner compulsion which at 
times was irresistible, but unhappily we do not know what estimate 
he put upon his work, except that he did not trouble to publish it. 
Possibly he was indifferent to fame, more likely he was sceptical 
about it; but we cannot doubt his satisfaction in ‘ the sweet fruition 
of an earthly crown ’, which for him was represented by his pros¬ 
perous investments in Stratford. Almost from the start he was 
looking forward to the day when he could retire, for he made his 
first purchase in Stratford as soon as he had money to spend. It is 
significant that a house in London was the last of his investments, 
not the first; a fact which sets him apart from most of his fellows, 
who, expecting to remain in the theatre all their days, made it their 
first business to settle themselves in London and bought their 
country and suburban estates afterwards. 

In pursuit of his bourgeois aims Shakespeare worked extremely 
hard, and this is a second fact about him. It may indeed suggest 
certain specubtivc clues to his methods of composition. His 
accepted output, within a span of little more than twenty years, is 
thirty-seven plays, two long poems, 154 sonnets, and various shorter 
poems; not to mention the work which throughout his active 
association with the King’s Men he may have put into the plays of 
other writers. For much of this period he was also an actor in a 
company with a huge repertoire of plays which had to be presented 
for a handful of performances at lengthening intervals; the time 
spent in memorising and rehearsing, apart from actual performance, 
must have been enormous. Furthermore, he might at any moment 
be forced to leave his lodgings and accompany his fellows on a 
provincial tour in conditions which made original composition 
virtually impossible until the tour was over. In these circumstances 
It was a remarkable achievement to have written so many lines of 
verse at all, regardless of their quality, and for the frail, neurotic 
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wraith of Victorian fancy we have to substitute a man unusually 
robust in mind and body, a man recognisably typical, in his external 
endowment, of the brash and boisterous world he Hved in. Having 
the chameleon’s aptness in taking colour from his surroundings, 
he would not have been easy to single out from the element he 
occupied: sitting with actors in a tavern, he probably looked and 
behaved much like any other actor sitting in a tavern. 

On reflection this is obvious enough, but we have a way of rarefy¬ 
ing our poets, Shakespeare more than most, and of refusing to 
recognise the discipline which the conditions of their art impose 
upon them. In order to satisfy the voracious demands of a world 
of professional entertainment, Shakespeare had to sustain a heavy, 
rapid and continuous output, and however copious his inspiration, 
he must at times have had to drive himself forward with no other 
impetus than determination and technique. It is not difficult, then, 
to account for the frequent carelessness, the loose ends and per¬ 
functory finales, the fits of boredom, lassitude and failin g impulse. 
Dryden might complain that ‘ he writes, in many places, below the 
dullest writer of ours, or any preceding age. Never did any author 
precipitate himself from such height of thought to such low expres¬ 
sions, as he often does or a more august critic confide that he 
found much ‘ sad stuff ’; Dryden did not have to furnish the con¬ 
tinuous needs of a professional company and could take his time over 
his plays, while the august critic was not under the necessity of 
writing plays at all. The strain of acting as well as writing probably 
caused Shakespeare to give up acting as soon as his fellows could 
afford to let him; and at much the same time he began to prolong 
his stays in the country and gradually to turn aside from the bustle 
and fatigue of the Globe, writing the rest of his plays in circum¬ 
stances rather less hurried and constricting. But the burden was 
always heavy and often, no doubt, irksome too. It could have been 
home only by a man of strong nerves and strong physique, who 
succeeded in keeping those faculties keen and unimpaired over a 
long stretch of years. 

Contemporary references help to fill in the picture. The Shake^ 
speare Allusion Book contains some two hundred references® drawn 
from the years 1591 to 1623, the majority of them commenting in 
general or particular terms on his work but many of them revealing 
the impact wliich his personality made on those who knew him. 
The allusions to his work are curiously one-sided and unsatisfactory, 

* From his Essay on (he Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age. 

* The important ones will be found in Chambers, H'.S. II App. B. 
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for they reveal an incomplete apprehension of the breadth of his 
genius. They testify to the immense and enduring popularity of the 
two long poems and, in drama, of Falstaff, Romeo, Titus Andronicus, 
Julius Caesar ^ and, judged simply as an exciting play of revenge, 
Hamlet. On this evidence contemporaries valued him for only 
part of his achievement, and that not the most worthy. His lyric 
impulse impressed them more thait his penetration, and they wrote 
chiefly of the * dulcet singer the ‘ honey-tongued Shakespeare ’ 
who sang so sweetly of ‘ rose-chcek’d Adonis ’ and ‘ fair fire-hot 
Venus Richard Bamfield wrote of his ‘ honey-flowing vein ’, 
Heywood of the ‘ mellifluous ’ Shakespeare’s ‘ enchanting quill 
and as late as 1614 Richard Carew, striving to show that England 
could produce poets the equal of the great writers of antiquity, 
chose to match him with, of all people, Catullus. In the same year, 
in the course of a tribute which he clearly wished to be as sincere 
and comprehensive as he could make it, Thomas Freeman found 
nothing better to applaud than Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, and the 
early comedies based on Plautus and Terence. 

Two things prevented a satisfactory contemporary estimate of 
his work, the first that the two long poems, coupled with the lyric 
passages from Romeo and Juliet, were altogether too successful, and 
the second that his popularity on the common stages was a bar, 
rather than an inducement, to dispassionate criticism. The foolish 
gallant of the Parnassus plays was typical of many whose speech 
oozed ‘ naught but pure Juliet and Romeo ’ or the ‘ stately tropes ’ of 
Venus and Adonis, and it was generally felt that Shakespeare should 
be able to do better than dissipate liis powers in loose enticements to 
venery. The argument was stated, with particular reference to 
Shakespeare, in one of the epigrams of John Davies of Hereford, a 
scholar and poet who established himself in Oxford as a writing- 
master : 

Making lewd Venus, with eternal Lines 
To tic Adonis to her love’s designs: 

Fine wit is show’n therein : but finer ’twcrc 
If not attired in such bawdy gear. 

But be it as it will: the coyest dames, 

In private read it for their Closet-games: 

For, sooth to say, the Lines so draw them on 
To the Vencrian speculation. . . . 

The Scourge of Folly. 

Capjflf for two reasons: first, because of the fascination which Rome 
held for the Renaissance mind, and, secondly, because the play examined the topical 
Question of the circumstances in which regicide may be justifiable. The dilemma of 
ilrutus had contemporary significance. 
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It is strange to find Shakespeare thus indicted as a purveyor of 
aphrodisiac poetry, but this was certainly his early reputation; and 
with people who liked to read poetry but lacked the opportunity or 
the incliiution to go to the theatre, it probably continued to be his 
reputation. By the side of his comment that Lucrece and Hamlet 
* have it in them, to please the wiser sort Gabriel Harvey observed 
that it was Venus and Adonis in which the younger generation took 
delight, and the unknown author of the Parnassus plays made 
almost the same criticism as John Davies: 

Who loves not Adonis love, or Lucrece* rape? 

His sweeter verse contains heart-throbbing line, 

Could but a graver subject him content. 

Without love’s foolish lazy languishment. 

2 Return from Parnassus 301. 

After 1600 literary references became fewer, largely perhaps 
because the players were more successful in preventing the publica¬ 
tion of plays, but in any case it would have been difficult for Shake¬ 
speare as a playwright to efface the impression he had already made 
as a poet. In another passage John Davies showed how hard it was 
for even the best to hve down the tradition that writing and acting 
for the professional theatre were occupations unworthy of men of 
high aspiration: 

Players, I love ye, and your quality, 

As ye are men, that pass time not abus’d: 

And some I love for painting, poesy, 

And say fell Fortune cannot he excus’d,^ 

That hath for better uses you refus’d: . . . 

And though the stage dom stain pure gentle blood, 

Yet generous ye are in mind and mood. 

Microcosmos 215. 

The initials W.S, and R.B. in the margin make it clear whom he 
had in mind. Much as he admired certain actors, Davies had nothing 
but contempt for tlie profession as a whole, and in a later poem he 
returned to the theme that by making them actors Fortune had 
failed to guerdon such as Burbage and Shakespeare ‘ to their deserts . 
The testimony of Davies is valuable because he was one of those 
writers who, lacking any sort of original talent, faithfully reflect the 

^ Cf. Sonnets 29 and 37. Davies taught writing to the sons of the nobility, and 
saw these things tlirough their eyes; and theirs was the opinion that matters, for 
they were the arbiters of elegance. When he called Snakespeare and Burbage 
‘ generous ... in mind and mood he meant generostu: their qualities fitted them 
to be gentlemen, although their calling forbade it. 
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cultural opinions of their age, and he very adequately shows why 
Shakespeare’s tragedy was unlikely to be seriously judged by Ins 
contemporaries.^ Not even his fellow-dramatists, although they 
recogmsed his energy and his success, knew that they had greatness in 
their midst. In the Induction to The Knight of the Bunting Pestle, 
for instance, his work is lumped together with The Spanish Tragedy, 
Mucedorus ^ and the prolific but pedestrian labours of Thomas 
Heywood. Again, in the Epistle to The White Devil, Webster 
has nothing better to say of him than to compliment Ihm on his 
right happy and copious industry a commendation which he has 
to share with Dekker and, once more, Heywood. He fared better 
at the hands of a minor poet, Wilham Basse, whose Epitaph at 
least recognised him as ‘ rare Tragedian ’ without alluding to his 
lesser works; and better still in Beaumont’s famous lines on liis 
having shown 


How far sometimes a mortal man may go 
By the dim light of Nature. 

But onlyjonson, critical and derisive though he often was, recognised 
that he was dealing with a giant.^ 

Contemporary allusions to Shakespeare’s character are equally 
unsuccessful in reveaUng the whole man, but the unanimity in what 
they do have to say is remarkably impressive. Without a single 
dissentient voice they testify to his sweetness, gentleness, honesty and 
civil demeanour ’: no famous man has had so little evil spoken of 
mm. Moreover, these words had other and deeper meanings for 
the Elizabethans than they have for us, and they amount to a great 
deal more than the rather insipid saloon-bar affability that they might 
seem to convey. Jonson’s ‘honest’, in particular, had a strong 
meaning, implying breadth and generosity of mind and a natural 
absOTce of any superiority or aloofness, but all of them were essen¬ 
tially positive quahtics. Shakespeare’s charm of manner must have 

‘ TK' absolute.^ One could doubtless say of him, 

This is the flower that smiles on everyone ’, but it would not have 

but Mercs grants him excellence in no fewer than six literary categories, 

ak/M ♦ clearly a man who enjoyed making lists. Wc do not know enough 

whether his opinion has any critical value. 

^ perennially popular comedy, a sort of Elizabethan Charity's 

he had to wait for Drydcn before he was a^ain measured at liis 
. hlilton's lines, written in i6jo, are surprisingly unimpressive* depicting 

* slow-cndcavouring art ' of poets like liimself, coiling 
^ ^ Shakespcarc^s ‘ easy numbers 

CondcU did not have to particularise his virtues. * So worthy a 
• and Fellow ... as was our Shakespeare * is strangely potent. 
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to be said contemptuously as it was said of Boyet; it was simply 
that his extraordinary power of identifying himself with the mind 
and feelings of other people enabled him to be, not all things to all 
men, but diat particular thing that each man would have had him be. 
It was not only that he impressed himself as fnendly and discreet: 
there flowed from him an enveloping sympathy which was the 
product of his own strength and a source of strength for others. 

Men did not speak thus of Marlowe, who was boorish with his 
companions, nor of Jonson, who must be always the loud-voiced 
centre of any gathering, ‘ tossing or goring * his victims with the 
clumsy thrusts of his learning and contempt.^ Shakespeare wore 
his wit lightly, turning it to jocularity before it could give offence, 
and a further fact about him is his disarming lack of anything in the 
nature of vindictiveness or personal animosity. 

No levell’d malice 

Infects one comma in the course I hold. 

Tim I i 47. 

The amount of topical allusion in his plays is open to debate, but at 
any rate he did not use the drama as a means of scoring off his 
enemies; ^ and what was true of his work must also have been 
true of his private conduct, or we should not have so many tributes 
to the gentleness of his disposition. Burlesques there often were, 
some of them doubtless recognisable, and his professional rivals, 
Alleyn and probably others more obscure, came in for their legiti¬ 
mate share of mockery, but he waged no warfare against either 
individuals or groups. The direcmess of his reference to Marlowe 
as the ‘ dead shepherd * in As You Like It startles by its very un¬ 
expectedness, and anyhow it is complimentary. Unlike the majority 
of Elizabethan dramatists, he pursued no vendettas against men 
whom he supposed to have injured him or against social groups of 
which he disapproved. Apart from all the other arguments against 
it, the sad old legend about his vendetta with Lucy dissolves in the 
light of a professional habit from which he never deviated. Nor did 
he use the stage as a sounding-board for his dislike of Puritan 

1 Thomas Fuller, in his Worthies, described his * wit-combats ’ with Shakespeare: 

* which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war; 
Master Jonson (like the former) was built higher in learning; solid, but slow in his 
performances. Shakespeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk but lighter 
in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, 
by the quickness of his wit and invention.’ Shakespeare’s mind could move nimbly 
because it was not anchored to any particular creed. 

* It is significant that the nature of the ‘ pill ’ he is supposed to have administered 
to Jonson during the Poetomachia has yet to be certainly identified. 
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fanatics, affected gallants, purse-proud citizens, projectors, speculators 
or any other of the aclmovvledgcd sores of the commonwealth. 
The only group with any cause to complain of the treatment they 
received at his hands were the schoolmasters. If he did disapprove of 
these other people, he administered to them the larger reproof 
of ignoring them. His tolerance was too wide to harbour 
animosities. 

But his contemporaries did not notice, or at least they omitted 
to comment upon, the unusual strength and self-control that under¬ 
lay the easy and charming surface. Shakespeare might be pleasant 
and unfailingly courteous, but he would not be imposed upon. 
The people of Stratford found that they could not with impunity 
refuse him hisjust dues or interfere with his possession of his property. 
In the same way, Chettle had to repent his hasty publication of 
Greene’s charges of plagiarism, and Jaggard found that Shakespeare 
was ‘ much offended ’ at the offering of that negligible miscellany, 
The Passionate Pilgrim, as his work. It is likely too that, if only as a 
shareholder in the Company, he was active in preventing the un¬ 
authorised printing of Im plays. This streak of shrewdness in him 
was the complement in practical affairs of his inviolable inde¬ 
pendence of mind and character. In other respects, too, his friends in 
London discovered that there were limits to liis easy-going com- 
pamonship. Aubrey wrote that he was ‘ the more to be admired 
[because] he was not a company keeper . . . wouldn’t be de¬ 
bauched, and if invited to, writ: he was in pain In other words, 
he did not like rowdy parties, and when he was pressed to attend 
one, he sent a polite message that he had a headache. With the 
example of such as Greene and Peelc before him, and the pit they 
had dug for themselves, he refused to be drawn into the spendthrift, 
Bohemian life of the literary and theatrical world. He had better 
uses for his money, his health and Iiis reason. Even when he was 
sharing the daily life of a company of players, he was never wholly 
of their fellowship, for he always Imew that one day he would leave 
them; and although he accepted the powerful corporate discipline 
which the theatre usually manages to impose on even its most 
intransigent followers, his steady strength of purpose, allied to his 
instinctive recoil from excess of any kind, enabled liim to avoid the 
traditional extravagances of the theatrical tempcramenc. 

So far we have managed to assemble quite an amount of informa¬ 
tion about Shakespeare without venturing upon the treacherous 
ground of the subjective interpretation of his plays; and there is yet 
one more piece of external evidence wliich illuminates his character. 
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This evidence is negative, for it consists of various of the things that 
we do not know about him. Not merely did he refrain from 
expressing his opinions about certain groups and individuals, he has 
given us no direct clue to what those opinions were; and this 
deliberate reticence is a biographical fact of the first importance. 
No great writer has so steadfastly refused to comment upon the 
significant events of his day and time. He will refer to storms and 
earthquakes, society weddings and droughts, but on all the matters 
of nearest concern to the Elizabethans he makes no direct observation 
whatever. A playwright, even more than a novelist, is the mirror of 
his times, but the uninformed reader would never guess that Shake¬ 
speare lived through stirring events. Apart from a somewhat con¬ 
ventional hope (written in a Prologue, not in the heart of a play) 
that the Earl of Essex will return from Ireland with victory broached 
upon his sword, he has nothing direct to say upon any of his coimtry s 
crises from the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, to the death of 
the Prince of Wales, the marriage of his sister to a Calvinist prince¬ 
ling, and the outbreak of scandals around the sorry person of Robert 
Carr: on the last voyages of Drake and Hawkins, the runnmg ulcer 
of the Spanish war, the long jars of Puritan and Catholic, the anxiety 
about the succession, Gunpowder Treason and the birth of a con¬ 
stitutional crisis, his silence is unbroken. Nor do we have from him 
a single example of the abundant ‘ occasional * literature which 
most of his contemporaries deHghted to undertake. One has only to 
compare his works with the collected remains of, say, Jonson, 
Dckkcr or Drayton to see how prolific they were with their odes, 
salutations and remembrances, and how many opportumties he 
neglected of practising a similar art. But just as he refrained from 
explicit references to the theatrical conflicts of his time (except when 
the success of the ‘ little eyases ’ broke through his habitual defences), 
so he stood aside from all the literary celebrations and commemora¬ 
tions in which a writer of his fame and quahty would have been 
expected to participate. Even the death of Elizabeth foimd him still 
silent, a fact so surprising that Chettle was stirred to comment on it 
in print. 

His friends, then, must have found him, for all his charm, curiously 
elusive. It must have been almost impossible to comer him and 
wrest his opinion from him if he did not wish to give it. He was 
shy of publicity and unwilling to declare himself, preferring, prob¬ 
ably, an unobtrusive conformity to the embarrassment of wearing 
his opinions on his sleeve. This reticence must have been deliberate. 
He did not join in the scramble of vilification and personalities 
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which most dramatists apparently found necessary and amusing; 
the age’s follies did not move him to write epigrams, nor did its 
great events call for poetic solemnisation; his acquaintance among 
the nobility did not receive from him the customary tribute of 
compliments and commendatory verses; and even his plays went 
forth, to reader and spectator alike, without the usual Elizabethan 
accompaniment of apologies, scoldings and petitions.^ He docs 
not appear to have written letters, for while he or his descendants 
could have destroyed the letters written to himself, they could not 
have destroyed those which he had addressed to other people; 
but none has survived. Nor was he in the habit, favoured by so 
many in that age, of corresponding with his friends in the form of 
pohte little verses. Even his will, in which he made bequests to his 
family and to eleven of his friends, has none of the affectionate 

ase in which benefactors usually indulge them- 
^ is so matter-of-fact and undemonstrative that 
he might have been arranging to distribute bundles of driftwood 
among strangers. The man who attracted to himself so many warm 
expressions of love and friendship did not unpack his heart with 
words to say the like of others. Whether he loved or hated, he has 
kept his counsel, and it is surely impossible not to sec in this clusivc- 
ness a calculated intent. If we find him inscrutable, it is because he 
wished it so. 

Inevitably, then, wc arc driven to the plays, to sec if we may learn 
there what he docs not seem to have wished us to know. The 
personal experiences of liis life, and his response to the recurring 
enscs of his age, have been so assinulatcd and metamorphosed by his 
art that they have discarded the accidents of the present and the 
particular, but they cannot altogether elude our enquiry. It is 
scarcely necessary to suppose that Hamlet was an elaborate allegory 
on the political situation at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, with 
particular reference to the Earl of Essex; but there is ample evidence 
in the plays to suggest what opinion Shakespeare had of men like 
Essex, or of the gathering crisis of the succession, or, ifhc thought of 
it at all, of the behaviour of Robert Carr. 

* This reticence further appears in his rejection of contemporary themes for Iris 
plots. Murders, battles and political scandals were favourite themes for most 
^atmtins. There were plays about the piratical adventures of Thomas Stukcley, 
p 5 ® * Tumhout, and the Cowrie conspiracy in Scotland; A IVarninj} /or 

fyomen, PtVf of Ptymoulh and A Yorkshire Tragedy were all based on recent 
^rders; and Chap man even wrote a play about a law-suit that was sub judicc. 

ne Launchirtjf of (hr * Mary ^ which had only one performance, was written as 
propaganda for tnc East India Company. Shakespeare always avoided such subjects. 
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First, however, we must try to estimate the extent of his * small 
Latin and less Greek*. Jonson rightly regarded Shakespeare’s 
scholarship as negligible by the side of his own, and indeed in formal 
education he was considerably less learned than many contemporary 
dramatists. But even in his own lifetime the legend seems to have 
originated that he was quite startlingly ignorant, and it is conceivable 
that the responsibihty was partly his own: for if we have read his 
character aright, he was the last man to make needless parade of his 
knowledge or to intersperse his conversation with ponderous 
evidences of reading and scholarship. Anyway, Beaumont was 
trying to be complimentary when he resolved to keep his own verses 
as clear of learning * as Shakespeare’s best are *, and the tradition 
of Shakespeare’s lack of education settled down to a long and 
vigorous Ufe. Jonson’s important qualification, that art as well as 
Nature deserved some of the credit for his achievement, was some¬ 
how disregarded; and so was Aubrey’s statement, gathered from the 
gossip of William Beeston, that he ‘ understood Latin pretty well ’. 
The lineaments were already established of the erratic, spendthrift 
genius, learned only by the uncertain light of Nature.^ 

The tradition was duly handed on by Dryden, who, for all his 
powerful apprehension of Shakespeare’s genius, uncritically accepted 
Ben Jonson’s estimate of his learning. ‘ He was naturally learn d; 
he needed not the spectacles of Books to read Nature; he look d 
inwards and found her there ’ ^: which in many respects is true 
enough, except in so far as it impUes that Shakespeare actually 
did not read books. But there is no excuse for the lines given to the 
Ghost of Shakespeare speaking the Prologue to Dryden’s Troilus and 
Cressida : 

Untaught, unpractis’d, in a barbarous age, 

I found not, but created first the stage. 

And if I drain’d no Greek or Latin store, 

’Twas, that my own abundance gave me more, 

which are as unjust to Shakespeare’s predecessors as to himself. The 
force and prevalence of this view are further illustrated by an 
anonymous Prologue to Julius Caesar written in the same period: 

In country beauties, as we often see 
Something that takes in their simplicity, 

Yet wliile they charm, they know not they are f^r, 

^ This was the view accepted by Fuller, writine about thirty years after Shake¬ 
speare’s death. ' He was an eminent instance of the truth of that rule. Poeta nonjii, 
sed nascitur, one is not made, but bom a poet. Indeed his learning was very little.... 

* Essay on Dramatic Poesy. 
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And take without their spreading of the snare: 

Such artless beauty lies in Shakespeare’s wit, 

’Twas well in spite of him wliat e’er he writ. 

His excellences came and were not sought. . . . 

This opinion of Shakespeare as the artless milkmaid of literature 
naturally commended itself to the learned critics of the eighteenth 
century.^ Nicholas Rowe appears to have borrowed his judgments 
directly from Dryden, or at least from the same sources as Dry'den : 

We are to consider him as a man that lived in a state of almost universal 
licence and ignorance; there was no established judge, but everyone took 
the liberty to write according to the dictates of his own fancy. When one 
considers, that there is not one play before him of a reputation good 
enough to entitle it to an appearance on the present stage, it cannot but 
be a matter of great wonder that he should advance dramatic poetry so far 
as he did. 

Thus he ‘ lived under a kind of mere light of Nature ’; and Rowe 
was obhged to find The Tempest the most nearly perfect of his plays, 
since ‘ the Unities are kept here with an exactness uncommon to the 
liberties of his writing his excellences being normally ‘ all of 
another kind ’. David Hume, in his History of pronounced 

him to be * a man, bom in a rude age, and educated in the lowest 
manner, without any instruction, cither from the world or from 
books *, handicapped by a * total ignorance of all theatrical art and 
conduct ’. In 1767 Richard Farmer, Master of Emmanuel, published 
an Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare in which he concluded that 
although Shakespeare remembered enough of his schoolboy learn¬ 
ing to quote a few tags from his Latin Grammar, he had no first¬ 
hand acquaintance with cither the writers of Greece and Rome or 
the modem European languages. Those passages which seemed to 

^ The eighteenth century was in no condition to do justice to the Elizabethan 
poets, for current estimates of drama were ruled by Frcncli conceptions of literary 
decorum, which included the doctrine of the Unities in its severest fornt. Eliza- 
wthan drama was necessarily looked upon as barbarous in both structure and diction 
So the tradition of Shakespeare's lack of art was prolonged for several move genera¬ 
tions, and theatre managers felt themselves free to rc-writc his plays with the object 
of refining his distressing crudities. The most celebrated of these reconstructions 
was Nahum Tate's version of King Lear (1681), which earned Dr. Johnson s approval 
, y Cordelia, who was married to Edgar. Talc, who regarded the original as 

a heap of jewels, unstrung and unpolished', also cut out the Fool. His version 
jubn^tially held the stage until Edmund Kean restored the tragic ending in 1823; 

only three performances Kean reverted to Tate. Macrcady went back to 
r^^^Pc^re, but sought to improve Irim by changing the order of the scenes and, 
incredibly, gave the part of the Fool to a woman. It was not until Phelps s pro¬ 
duction in 1845 that the play was again given in its original version. 13 ut the ninc- 
century introducea characteristic perversions of its own, usually in ihc interests 

of spectacle. 
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conflict with this view Farmer conveniently dismissed as the work 
of other hands; and if he knew of it, he undoubtedly endorsed an 
anonymous note published in 1728 to the effect that Shakespeare 
employed a ‘ devil * to look up his facts for him: 

I will give you a short account of Mr. Shakespear*s proceeding; and 
that I had from one of his intimate acquaintance. His being imperfect in 
some tilings, was owing to his not being a scholar, which obliged him to 
have one of those chuclde-pated historians for his particular associate.... 
And when he wanted anything in his way, as his ^ys were all historical, 
he sent to him, and took down the heads of what was for his purpose. 

Essay against too miuh Reading. 

This picture of an unlettered peasant capriciously visited by an over¬ 
whelming genius was enthusiastically adopted by the writers of the 
Romantic Movement, who in their rebellion against the staid 
formalities of the Augustans rejoiced to see how far a man might go 
by the mere light of Nature. Hume had already pointed the way 
for them, in confessing that his intermittent ‘ irradiations of genius 
had won immortality for Shakespeare despite the imbecility of his 
technique, and that the man must perforce be written down ‘ as a 
prodigy But the Romantics* enthusiasm for their transfigured 
hind reaped an ironical harvest in the strange plant of Baconism, 
which arose in part as a sceptical reaction against the impossible 
figure they presented. 

The sober truth about Shakespeare’s learning is that in its nature 
and extent it was much what one would have expected from the 
author of the plays attributed to him. It was casual, impedantic, 
wide-ranging, and as remarkable for what it lacked as for what it 
sometimes included. Dryden was right to say that his wisdom was 
not of the sort that comes from books, for 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourself. 

ILL IViiisU- 

The man who devoted a whole comedy to pricking the bubble of 
bookish learning, and the half-baked doctrines it inspires, chiefly 
gained his knowledge of mankind from watching and listening to 
men. Where Dryden was wrong was to assume—or at any rate to 
imply—tliat Shakespeare did not bother with books at all, that he 
was largely unread; whereas his work has evidence not merely of 
wide reading but of easy familiarity with most of the intellectual 
concepts held by educated men in his day. His reading was neither 
thorough nor systematic, and he probably had small respect for the 
prizes attained by the continual plodders; but * base authority from 
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others* books * was something he was always ready to accept when 
his dramatic purposes required it. Dr. Tillyard has suggested ^ 
that his learning was of the desultory, unacademic sort which Dr. 
Johnson conjectured for Dryden himself: 

I rather believe that the knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from 
accidental intelligence and various conversation, by a quick apprehension, 
a judicious selection, and a happy memory, a keen appetite of Imowlcdge, 
and a powerful digestion; by vigilance that permitted nothing to pass 
without notice, and a habit of reflection that suffered nothing useful to be 
lost. ... I do not suppose that he despised books, or intentionally 
neglected them; but that he was carried out, by the impetuosity of his 
genius, to more vivid and speedy instructors; and that his studies were 
rather desultory and fortuitous than constant and systematical. 

Lives of the Poets. 

It would indeed be difficult to suppose Shakespeare following a 
prescribed course of reading or a rule of study. On the other 
hand, when his interest was engaged and the germ of a play was 
perhaps beginning to develop in his mind, his curiosity was in¬ 
exhaustible and he seems to have laid hands on every book, play or 
pamphlet that might satisfy it. Originality of thought, or even of 
phrase, was not expected of him, for the Elizabethans set little store 
by inventiveness and he was as free to plagiarise a speech or a sentence 
as to appropriate a plot. The true originality of his mind revealed 
itself in. his poetic gift of seeking new-found resemblances and 
expressing them in memorable verse. But the specialisation of 
modem studies would have horrified liim, for he ordered his own 
reading as his stomach served him: Aristotle’s Ethics arc well 
enough, but Ovid must not be abjured. 

No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en. 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 

TS I i 39. 

His Latin was by no means small, and nor should it have been, 
for the grammar-school education, or its equivalent, which he 
received was of a high standard and its main purpose was to teach 
Latin (and in a lesser degree Greek), together with the rhetorical arts 
which depended on a knowledge of the ancient tongues. The 
number of classical authors whom Shakespeare seems to have 
read in the original was not large: perhaps only Ovid, who in any 
^e was also available to him in Arthur Golding’s massive but 
immensely popular ‘ fourtccncrs *, a little of Plautus and Terence, 

* Shakespeare's History Plays 4. 
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some * sentences * from Seneca, a smattering of Virgil; and, from a 
later period, the Colloquies of Erasmus. But it was not the volume of 
his classical reading tlit mattered so much as the use he made of it. 
From Plautus and Terence he acquired some knowledge of the 
structure of comedy and of the stock characters who frequent it, 
and having acquired it, passed on to a brand of romantic comedy 
more congenial to his own nature; Seneca, although always good 
for a sonorous aphorism to reinforce a pessimistic mood, preached an 
indifferent fatalism quite aHen to Shakespeare’s usual thought; 
and the harshly forbidding conception of Nature which dominates 
the Georgies is remote from the fnendly and abundant countryside 
celebrated in the plays. It was only with Ovid, with his frank 
delight in sex and his receptiveness to every sort of myth and 
legend, that Shakespeare had any real affinity, and the Metamorphoses, 
especially the first two Books, he used more than any other work in 
any language, returning to it again and again for plots, characters, 
imagery and verbal inspiration.^ But these few slight acquaintances, 
most of them abandoned quite early, give no conception of the hold 
which classical antiquity had upon his mind. It is not merely that it 
provided the themes for twelve of his works: the real measure of its 
influence is his use, on almost every page that he wrote, of classical 
allusions to enrich his verse. Learning was of no value to him 
unless he could use it to make a human being more alive or to 
heighten a dramatic situation, and that was the true function of his 
classical knowledge. To take only one example, the simple fact of 
likening Hamlet’s father to Hyperion tells us in a single word all 
that his son felt about him; it is hardly necessary that Claudius should 
be called a satyr in order to emphasise the difference between them, 
for the difference has been declared already. 

Rome made a deeper impression on him than Greece, just as he 
knew more Latin than Greek. He used quite a few Latin words and 
tags in Iiis plays, and furthermore his numerous coinages and deriva¬ 
tions showed that he had been accurately disciplined in the structure 
of the language. But he used only a handful of Greek words, he 
mostly preferred the Latin to the Greek form of the names of gods 

^ For example, he found in Metamorphoses XV 75 sq. an exposition of his cherished 
theme that Nature is always changing, that nothing is permanent but notliing is ever 
destroyed. His reflection on Time’s revolutions in Sonn. 60 and 64, and in the 
debate between the King and Warwick in 2 Hen IV III i, comes almost verbatim 
from Ovid. Ovid retained his hold to the last, for he inspired the account of the 
storm in The Tempest and the famous ‘ Ye elves of hills ’ speech. See E. I. Fripp, 
Shakespeare Studies 98-128, and F. S. Boas, Ovid and the Elizaoethans (English Associa¬ 
tion Pamphlet), for his debt to Ovid; also J. A. K. Thomson, Shakespeare astd the 
Classics, and G. Highct, The Classical Tradition ch. xi. 
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and heroes, and he was largely ignorant of Greek philosophy and art: 
being in this matter typical of his place and time, for the Ehzabethans 
knew much more about Seneca and Juhus Caesar than they did about 
Aeschylus or Pericles.^ In Timon he cheerfully allowed Athens to 
be governed by senators, and the Greek commanders in Troilus and 
Cressida bear only the crudest resemblance to their legendary^ 
originals. The publication of parts of Chapman’s translation of 
Homer is commonly supposed to have turned Shakespeare’s atten¬ 
tion to the theme he treated in this play, but his Greeks are singularly 
unHomeric, and since he never adopted any other specifically 
Homeric theme, we are forced to the possibly surprising conclusion 
that Homer somehow failed to inspire him. More likely, however, 
it was the Greeks who did not inspire him, for when midway through 
his career he came upon North’s version of a French translation of 
Plutarch's LiveSy he ignored the Greek statesmen whom Plutarch 
chose as paraUels to his twenty-three Roman statesmen, and con¬ 
centrated all his attention on the Romans. The story of Troy, 
on the other hand, impressed him deeply. He used the love of 
Dido and Aeneas to transfigure the love of the runaway Jessica in a 
way which shows once again the extraordinary potency, in Shake¬ 
speare’s hands, of the themes of antiquity to enrich a poetic creation. 
Hector, Nestor, Priam and his Queen and others of the Trojans 
move through the plays to lend something of their quality to lesser 
men, and their appearance, like the appearance of the gods of 
Olympus or the statesmen of Rome, at once deepens the mood of 
the scene. 

By contrast with his vivid apprehension of the classical world. 
Shakespeare was strangely indifferent to much of the history of 
his own country. He was happy among the ancient clironicles of 
Holinshed and Geoffrey of Monmouth and found apt material in 
their stories of Cymbelinc, Lear and Macbeth, but his vision of 
English history was strictly contemporary. The great Duke of 
Marlborough is said to have remarked that he derived his knowledge 
English history from Shakespeare’s plays. He may well have 
done so, but they would have told him much more about Tudor 
England than about the Middle Ages in which they arc nominally 
set. For Shakespeare saw the mediaeval past in terms of civil war, 
^d not so much of the actual wars of the fifteenth century as of the 
potential wars of his own time. His play of John, his only 
exploration of a more distant past, ignored the constitutional conflict 

* Alexander was the only Greek who caught his imagination in the way that 
^esar, Cato or Aeneas did. 
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which now gives the reign its signi£cance, and was in £ict an 
examination of the ethics of rebellion. The real issue was the 
dilemma of the patriotic Elizabethan who had been ordered by 
the Pope to rise and dethrone his excommunicated Queen, and the 
play ended with an appeal to unity on the groimd that division would 
weaken the nation against its foreign enemies. The two tetralogies 
underline the same grave issue. The people are solemnly urged not 
to hazard by internal divisions the precious unity which the Tudors 
have brought them after decades of strife and sufiering. With the 
actual problems of mediaeval England Shakespeare did not concern 
himself (which is not to say that he did not understand them), and 
it would be difficult to recognise Falstaff as a contemporary of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, Indeed, one of the most surprising gaps in 
Shakespeare’s reading is his comparative unfamiliarity with the work 
of Chaucer or, for the matter of that, of Langland, Wycliffie, 
Pecock or any other mediaeval writer, with the undistinguished 
exception of John Gower. While it is true that he made some use 
of Froissart and other French chroniclers for Richard II, he gathered 
the material for his histories almost exclusively from Tudor his¬ 
torians—Hall, Holinshed, Polydore Vergil—and earher Ehzabethan 
plays. 

Among modem languages Shakespeare had a working knowledge 
of French (it may have been vrith the object of improving his 
French that he went to lodge with Mountjoy) and possibly of 
Italian. He was certainly able to quote them in scraps, and it is 
likely enough that he could make his way through a French or 
Italian book when occasion demanded. But his approach was that 
of the student apprentice, not of the scholar. He picked up these 
languages rather as young William Page was forced to learn Latin, 
by means of popular text-books of question-and-answer like Florio s 
First Fruits and John Ehot’s Ortho^epia Gallica. In any case his 
languages did not need to be very good, for most of the French and 
Italian books that he would require to read were available in transla¬ 
tion : and these were the books of stories. 

For, in addition to Ovid, the principal literary sources for Shake¬ 
speare’s plays were two historical works, Holinshed’s Chronicles and 
Plutarch’s Lives, and various popular collections of novels and tales. 
These included the famous Mirror for Magistrates, weighty with 

^ Although Shakespeare had probably read Chaucer’s Troilus an! Crisevde, he 
altered its prevailing spirit. Chaucer is full of pity for Criseyde’s human frailty and 
his Pandarus is kindly and dignified. Shakespeare accepted Robert Henryson’s 
judgment of Cressida, which reduced her to disease and beggary for being ‘ sa 
gigiotlike 
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political admonition, the older collections of Painter and Fenton, 
and certain European works recently translated into English, of 
which Cinthio*s Hecatommithi and the Histoires Tragiques of Belle- 
forest were the most popular. These assorted works provided 
a treasure-house of plots and under-plots, not for Shakespeare only 
but for the great mass of Elizabethan drama, poetry and fiction, and 
the earlier plays which he often used as a rough foundation for 
his own work were in fact intermediate sources, being themselves 
based on one or other of the chronicles or novclle. It is this inter¬ 
national popularity of the best-loved stories that largely reduces to 
guesswork the identification of Shakespeare’s sources, and thus of 
the extent of his reading and knowledge. T welfth Night, for instance, 
was founded on an Italian play named GVIngannati. It was a success 
and was therefore appropriated and adapted in several languages 
under a number of titles. As a play it appeared in a French version 
by Charles Estienne, a popular English version, and an academic 
comedy in Latin acted at Cambridge; as a story it was used by 
Bandello, Cinthio and Belleforest, and in 1581 it appeared as one of 
the tales in Bamabe Rich’s Farewell to Military Profession, How many 
of these versions were known to Shakespeare? Rich’s certainly 
was, for it was there that he found the incident of the shipwreck. 
But it would appear^ from the names he gave to some of the charac¬ 
ters that he was familiar not only with the original Italian play 
but with another Itahan play written in imitation of it. On the 
other hand, he may have done no more than meet a friend who had 
read these versions, or overhear the names mentioned in a dis¬ 
cussion. This is the sort of difficulty that always bedevils the 
attempt to trace Shakespeare’s sources, and it is therefore with some 
caution that we should approach the following list of works and 
writers that he may have consulted in preparing his plays. In 
addition to the sources already mentioned, he seems to have been 
directly or indirectly familiar with much of the work of Spenser, 
Sidney, Lyly, Lodge and Greene; the liistory of Geoffrey of Mon- 
moutn, Camden’s Remains, the Gesta Romanortim, Daniel’s CiVi 7 
l^ars and Warner’s Albion’s England; the collected stories of 
Laurence Twine, Bandello, Boccaccio and Pierre Boistcau; and the 
Orlando Furioso and I Suppositi of Ariosto. 

The significant thing about these works is that nearly all of them 
are rich in character and incident: the unfailing purpose of Shake- 
si>carc s reading was to provide himself with stories. The extent of 
his reading among more reflective and philosopliical authors is 

* See Peter Alexander, Shakespeare's Life and Art 
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much harder to determine. There is no doubt that he was deeply 
interested in the essays of his contemporary Montaigne, with whom 
he was probably acquainted in the original as well as in Florio’s 
translation, but ^ect influences of this kind seem to have been few. 
Machiavelli, for example, whose writings permeated Elizabethan 
thought and had an almost intoxicating effect on Marlowe, affected 
him only indirectly: Shakespeare perhaps found him tiresomely 
doctrinaire, and he may well have been similarly impatient of many 
other of the semi-popular treatises of the time. His age was rich in 
writers who compounded a moral philosophy from various elements 
drawn from medicine, psychology and ethics, and several efforts 
have been made to prove that Shakespeare was well acquainted with 
such men as Timothy Bright, du Bartas, Pierre de la Primaudaye, 
Cardano, Thomas Crewe and others of their kind. So he may. 
It is fairly certain that he had studied Bright’s Treatise on Melancholy, 
Reginald Scot’s Discovery of Witchaaft and, a learned book of another 
kind, Thomas Wilson’s Art of Rhetorique: he was not averse from 
hard reading on theoretical subjects, and he mastered what he read. 

Moreover, he is constantly surprising scholars by his famiharity 
with the more advanced philosophical thought of the age, and iiis 
deceptive skill in incorporating it into poetic drama. Thus the 
whole of Hamlet’s uncertainty in dealing with the possibly sinister 
manifestation of his father’s Ghost was an orthodox exposition of 
current thinking on demonology. In this, as in many other subjects, 
Shakespeare wrote and thought like a man abreast with the most 
recent philosophical speculations, and it makes no difference that he 
would casually throw off some piece of advanced thinking side by 
side witli a shop-soiled tit-bit of traditional folk-lore or rustic super¬ 
stition, for it is also important to recognise that on many matters he 
was content to be ignorant. He held, apparently as a matter of 
course, many doctrines that were only the possession of educated 
men,^ as well as some that were more widely received. He knew 
that matter was composed of four elements; he knew, and to 

i Sec Hardin Craig, The Enchanted Glass, A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain ofBejt^, 
Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, E. M. W. Tillyard, The 
Elizabethan mrld Picture and Shakespeare's History Plays, L. B. Campbell, Shakespeare s 
Histories and Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes,]. F. Danby, Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature. 
In such works there is always a tendency to over-estimate Shakespeare’s reading 
and the exactness of his knowledge. It was probably astonisl^g how much he 
could pick up in half an hour’s conversation with a philosophical &cncl, and ms 
knowledge may not have extended far beyond what ne put into his plays. I^e 
journalists, he acquired information in order to use it. Nor, of course, was Eliza¬ 
bethan knowledge as compact and ddy as some of these studies suggest. See 
Chapter XII. 
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some extent professed, the theory of ‘ humours and the strange 
results that may follow when they are not harmoniously blended 
in a man; he knew that man was the centre of the universe, poised 
midway between the angels and the beasts and endowed with the 
godlike reason of the one to help him in restraining his impulse to the 
passionate appetites of the other. He accepted the ancient doctrine 
of the Chain of Being, whereby every created thing is Unked with 
another in an ascending scale reaching up to God and His angels ; 
and he believed likewise in the correspondences which join each 
plane of being in a fundamental unity, so that if the jackal overthrow 
the Hon, rank fumiter will flourish where the rose once bloomed. 
He knew that the physical universe, the commonwealth, and the 
soul of man were so indissolubly linked as parts of a single act of 
Creation that when one man slew another, the sun might be eclipsed 
and confusion suffocate the common weal: the sky dropped fire in 
presage of Caesar’s fall, and at the sin of Macbeth the towering 
falcon was hawked at by the mousing owl. He believed in the 
Platonic doctrine of the music of the spheres, and he knew that in 
some mysterious way, without loss of his individual responsibility, 
each man’s destiny was governed by the stars. Above all he 
recognised that order was Heaven’s first law: that a harmonious 
balance in the state or in the mind of man w'as only a reflection of 
a wider cosmic balance, and that unless men would accept the degrees 
and functions prescribed for them in the divinely-ordained hierarchy 
of the universe, then, quite simply, chaos is come again. Shakespeare 
owned this vast body of thinking, primarily ctliical in character, 
about the nature of men, their place in society, their relations with 
God and their fellow-men; and his power to give it appropriate 
expression in moments of dramatic conflict added a dimension to 
the men and women about whom he wrote. 

It is beside the point that some of these beliefs were unsound, 
tlut some of the components of the picture were mutually contra¬ 
dictory, and that a complete world-synthesis was never achieved. 
^I^at matters is, first, that the Elizabethans thought their picture to 
be true on the whole, even in face of some Copcniicati doubts 
about their geocentric universe, and the growing authority of 
opinions which challenged their optimistic view of man as the hub 
P^pose of it; and, secondly, that Shakespeare’s adherence to 
this picture puts him intellectually in the company of the representa¬ 
tive thinkers of the age. He may or may not have read, for instance, 
Elyot s Governor or Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity or Raleigh’s 
History of the World : these views were not inspired by the reading 
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of any particular book, they were part of the inheritance of educated 
thought, although not all men were able to be articulate about 
them. But we cannot doubt Shakespeare’s interest in science, 
metaphysics, psychology and—^with the exception of theology—all 
the weightier topics which occupied the Elizabethan mind. In fact, 
when we come across him casually satirising the Ramist logic ^ 
which at Cambridge had lately toppled the monoUthic Aristotle 
from his eminence, we may get to thinking him more learned than 
he was. The student of Shakespeare is for ever in danger of felling 
into the worst of all errors, that of forgetting that Shakespeare was a 
poet. That carefree mastery of all his material was a poet’s mastery, 
not a scholar*s. The brilliance and felicity of expression deceive the 
eye. 

Thus in rebelling against Drydcn’s dismissal of him as untutored 
and unread, we must not forget Dryden’s reminder that he was 
‘ naturally leamM The existence of Elizabethan treatises anato¬ 
mising Macbeth’s predicament in both its ethical and its psycholo¬ 
gical implications does not necessarily mean that Shakespeare had 
read those treatises; being a poet, he was well enough able to work 
out Macbeth’s predicament for himself. Although wide and 
various, his readmg was probably only intermittently deep, and it is 
unlikely that he ever came to prefer philosophy to story-books. 
But there has been of late an ever-increasing tendency in Shake¬ 
spearean scholarship to exhume occasional statements from dead 
Elizabethan pamphlets and claim that there we have the motivation 
of one of Shakespeare’s characters or the origin of a Shakespearean 
or image. It may be so: it is seldom possible to prove it 
ly; but it is a rash and unscholarly way of proceeding, and 
it has received a salutary check in Professor F. P. Wilson’s discovery 
of four possible derivations for Hamlet’s ‘ There is nothing either 
good or bad but thinking makes it so ’.* Shakespeare may have 
been acquainted with all of these or with none. It is a conclusion 
reached at times by almost any man who has had to wresde with an 
insistent conscience. But had there been only one of these sources in 
existence, there would inevitably have been writers to claim that 
Shakespeare must therefore have read the work in which it appeared. 
Such people overlook his capacity to discover things for himself. 
They overlook also the existence of a common stock of thought and 

^ As in the Gravedigger’s elaborate reasoning, Hant V i 9-22, or Polonius on his 
‘ foolish figure II ii 97-104. 

* in Shakespeare Survey III. It was a commonplace ofthe age and held to be typical 

of the moral nihilism to which melancholy can reduce a man. It is worked out at 
some length in Chapman’s Biron's Conspiracy III i 47 sq. 


thought 
either w 
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knowledge so widely spread and meditated that its several origins are 
long forgotten. To take an imaginary case, so simple as to be 
absurd, Sir Thomas Elyot tells in his Governor the well-known story 
of Prince Hal’s being committed to prison for striking the Lord 
Chief Justice. By an oblique reference Shakespeare shows his 
famiharity with the story: are we then to infer that he had read 
The Governor? Obviously we are not, for the story had passed into 
tradition, and anyhow it was used in the source-play on Henry V. 
Yet this is only a reductio ad absurdum of a process that is often 
apphed to Shakespeare’s sources, and it cannot be too often insisted 
that the presence in a play of an apparent echo of some earlier 
Ehzabethan work docs not necessarily mean that Shakespeare had 
read that work. Sometimes he may have done; indeed it is likely 
enough that he had read The Governor, which had been a standard 
work for the past two generations. But it is unwise to make him 
too bookish or to neglect the other sources of information that were 
available to him. Not the least of these sources was the literary 
gossip of his fellows. All Elizabethan writers, not the dramatists 
only, shared a common intellectual tradition and common sources of 
knowledge. Furthermore, although the output of the printing 
presses was quite heavy, they mostly managed to read the same 
books, and they would not have been literary men if they had not 
discussed what they read. Shakespeare’s Sonnets were not the only 
poems to be circulated among his private acquaintance: many of 
the most important Elizabethan works were not published for some 
years after they were written, and in the meantime they were freely 
passed round in manuscript. Not only was there no copyright, 
there was no conscience, nor even awareness of the lack of conscience. 
Plagiarism gave no offence; indeed, the borrower was apt to plume 
himself on the range and quality of his appropriations and the 
creditor to feel himself complimented. Thus Shakespeare, who 
was always ready to adopt someone else’s thought when it suited 
him, was able to supplement his personal reading by sitting among 
his companions and listening to them quoting, dismembering and 
praising the latest books. It has to be remembered too that he acted 
in plays by Jonson and other writers much more learned than 
himself; and, further, that he had opportunities to hear the conversa¬ 
tion of noblemen and courtiers, and, very probably, was sometimes 
plagued by their requests that he read their dramas and their verses 
and listen to their suggestions for perfect plots. In these various 
ways his store of information would be abundantly enriched without 
his having to make any effort beyond that of tucking them away in 
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his mind until he had need of them, when he would produce them 
with such exquisite appropriateness that he has been credited with a 
much deeper famiharity with contemporary literature than he 
perhaps possessed. 

In many matters he was less knowledgeable than is generally 
supposed. Thus, although he was pre-eminently the poet of Nature 
and the countryside, drawing on them for a ceaseless flow of imagery 
that never fails to touch the heart, his comments on plants and 
animals contain many errors and he seems to have often depended on 
traditional lore instead of on his own observation. When he does 
observe for himself, he is unsurpassable; as when he speaks of 
hoa^ leaves in the glassy stream a picture possible only for one 
who had actually seen the white underpart of a willow leaf reflected 
in the water. But he treated Nature rather as he treated books or 
historical facts: he was not interested in it for itself but only as 
It prompted him to reflection on the ways of men. Thus the habits 
of the animal creation came under his direct observation only as they 
approximated to the habits of mankind; and when he did not 
observe them directly, he often reported them wrongly, as in the 
famous excursus on bees in Henry KI ii, which he borrowed from 
Lyly. He is wrong again about bees in Titus Andronicus V i, possibly 
for the same reason, and he is frequently wrong about the habits of 
the nightingale and the cuckoo, birds common enough to be 
observed accurately by anyone who was really interested in them but 
described by Shakespeare in the conventional phrases of country 
tradition. ^ He wntes in another place ^ of ‘ the gnawing vulture of 
thy mind , and the image, although hackneyed, loses none of its 
power from the fact that vultures do not gnaw. None ofhis errors 
weakens the poetic force of the passages in which it occurs—indeed 
they need experts to detect them—and this both justifies his way of 
working and reveals his particular attitude to all sources of know¬ 
ledge, whether Nature, academic learning, handicrafts or the daily 
occupations of men. They were all matter for poetry, not for 
precise intellectual statement, and it is solely his poetic power that 
has won him a reputation as an exact and exhaustive student of 
Nature. The Ehzabethans were a rural people and they necessarily 
knew much more about country pursuits than we do. Thus 
Shakespeare’s familiarity with horses, hunting, hounds and ftlconry 
was, agam simply a part of the common stock of knowledge, 
hkc heraldry or the scraps of law and Latin which have now 
dropped out of the common language and been replaced by a new 

> Tv4Vii32. 
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folk-lore founded on the behaviour of ships, machinery and 
aeroplanes. 

Although, then, Shakespeare knew more about the countryside 
than most of his fellow-dramatists—Just as he knew less about classics 
and the law—his knowledge is found to be less commanding than 
the impression he managed to make with it.^ He achieved some of 
his strongest effects by mere simplicity: 

When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver-white: 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows with delight. . . . 

When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail: 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. . . . 

But despite his quickening response to the beauty of flowers (he 
mentions thirty-three different kinds), his knowledge of the habits 
of birds and animals was, for a country-bred boy, surprisingly 
limited. He knew that the halcyon turns with the wind, that 
canker is in the rose and the lapwing runs close to the ground and 
sings when far from its nest; ‘ that the greyhound’s mouth catches; 
that pigeons feed their young; that herrings arc bigger than pil¬ 
chards; that trout arc caught with tickling; . . . that the cuckoo 
lays its eggs in the nests of other birds; that the lark resembles the 
bunting’.^ His images from falconry arc frequent and accurate; 
on the other hand, he never used the simile of the fish rising to the 
bait, and such common creatures as the otter, the water-rat and the 
squirrel are all missing from his pages, as arc the kingfisher, dragon¬ 
fly, moorhen, woodpecker, heron, wood-pigeon and nightjar.^ 
Although he rejected the popular behef that eagles arc sucked to 
death by beetles, he endorsed the fallacy that the sea swells before a 
storm and that one fire extinguishes another; and he accepted from 
folk-lore, or from the mediaeval bestiaries on which Elizabethan 
writers so abundantly fed their imaginations, the toad that wears a 
precious jewel in his head, the basilisk that kills at sight, the pelican 

* Ai in the impression he made in As You Like It almost without mentioning a 
tree, flower or ammal by name, see page 150, note. 

* Sir Walter Raleigh. Shakespeare 35-7, makes a rapid and illuminating survey of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of Nature. 

* This does not mean, of course, that he was ignorant of the existence of these 
familiar creatures; but they had no particular place in folk-lore, .ind he apparently 
did not know enough about them to be able to make them illuminate an abstract 
conception. 
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that feeds her young with her own blood, or the unicorn that may be 
betrayed with trees.^ 

Moreover, even in dealing with domestic animals whose ways he 
could study for himself, he was mostly content to use them as 
symbols of the unflattering quaUties with which popular prejudice 
had endowed them. The ape, the dog, the goose, the ass, the cat, 
‘ creatures vile ... of no esteem *, were useful only as illustrations 
of greed, serviHty, foolishness, obstinacy and all kinds of mischief; 
he found them matter for poetic decoration but seldom for sym¬ 
pathetic observation. The common tongue, which * robbed many 
beasts of their particular additions *, was full of these convenient 
symbols, just as even to-day catch-phrases like ‘ drunk as a lord ’ or 
‘ bald as a coot * are often heard on the lips of people who have 
never met a lord or positively identified a coot. Shakespeare 
accepted these catch-phrases quite uncritically. One of iem, 
indeed, he used so often that he has irrevocably lowered himself in 
the esteem of a dog-loving people. The domestic dog had caused 
himself to become a symbol of cupboard love, of the sort of fawning 
adulation that expects to be rewarded with dainty gifts. If a dog 
had a bad name, Shakespeare, carelessly looking for a simile, was the 
last man to spare him the hanging, and he could scarcely mention 
dog or greed or adulation without embarking upon the whole 
combined image. It has been inferred from this that he did not Uke 
dogs, but the automatic recurrence of the image is more probably 
evidence that he used it without thinking, absorbing a piece of 
traditional lore because it suited his immediate purpose; and his 
purpose, always, was not to do justice to the nature of animals, 
nor even to report accurately upon their habit of hfe, but simply 
to use them to illuminate the nature and habit of men. But find a 
man whose dog is his companion and confidant, and the beast is at 
once admitted to Shakespeare’s kindly observation and sympathy: 
and tlie result is Launce’s Crab, and the anxious doubts of dog-lovers 
may safely be laid to rest. 

Touchstone speaks valuably on the sort of learning that perishes 
of its own surfeit: 

When a man’s verses cannot be understood, nor a man’s good wit 
seconded with the forward child, Undentanding, it strikes a man more 
dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Truly, I would the gods had 
made thee poetical. ,ttt — 

AYLIlUmiz. 

^ Again, it would be improper to assume that Shakespeare believed in these and 
similar fables, and at times he put them in the mouths of characters naturally credulous. 
But it is significant tlut he did not trouble to refute them. 
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Conclusions about Shakespeare’s leaniing are not easy to reach, 
for it will not fit into any convenient pattern. Obviously there 
is much to recommend the traditional notion of his ‘ natural ’ 
learning, and it is often tempting to attribute his occasional displays 
of knowledge to an intuitive power of selection from the scraps of 
learning that inevitably came his way. But his knowledge was not 
occasional: it pervaded the whole of his work. To find, as one 
often can, a conveniently popular source for an apparently recondite 
piece of information is insufficient; it does not explain his acquaint¬ 
ance vrith the moral and intellectual beliefs of educated men, an 
acquaintance, moreover, that was neither casual nor superficial 
but was so deep as to be unobtrusive. He must have read a\'idly; 
on the other hand, the disposition of his mind would seem to have 
inclined him to the study of men rather than the study of books. 
Like Touchstone, he probably regarded that learning as barren 
which cannot make itself understood, and it is unlikely that he 
esteemed knowledge for its own sake. His own learning was 
primarily an adjunct to his poetry, to be valued for the illumination 
It cast upon the human scene. He acquired it from many sources, 
of which his schooling and his books were only a part. Just as his 
memory was extraordinarily retentive, and furthermore was blessed 
with the faculty of delivering up its store at need, so his mind was 
extraordinarily absorptive of every sort of experience, and in the 
final analysis it becomes impossible to say where or how he came 
upon any particular piece of information. 

On geography, for instance, he was surprisingly well informed. 
Since his providing Bohemia with a sea-coast is perhaps the best- 
known of all his errors, liis geography is commonly believed to have 
been as hazy as his Iiistory (though in Iiistory he may often have 
committed liis mistakes deliberately,^ and this only makes the 
problem more difficult); but although in the same play he was 
guilty of locating the Delphic oracle at Delos, he made very few 
blunders when writing of countries and places. He girdled the 
earth with an easy allusivciiess and a richness of pictorial detail that 
must seem to have been the fruit of long hours of study. The plays 


Not merely 111 altering the facts to suit his dramatic convenience but in his 
unblushing anachronisms. The learned often produce these anachronisms as 
evidence of his undismayed ignorance or, at best, ot his extreme carelessness. But he 
^ conscious of most of them. For the whole of human history was 
spread before him as a single story. Human nature docs not change, and there is 
uttle under the sun that is new. Strictly it is incorrect that Ulysses should quote 
Aristotle, but artistically it is quite proper; for there is no reason why, on matters of 
concern to humanity, Ulysses and Aristotle should not have tlioucht the same 
thoughts and reached similar conclusions. 
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are crammed with unexpected knowledge: it cannot have been 
mere chance that supplied him with Gobbo, which is a stone in the 
market-place in Venice, as the name of a Venetian character. Yet 
as much of this information could have come from travellers* tales 
as from books. He knew well * my picked man of countries 

Talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean and the river Po, 

KJ I i 202. 

and these ebulhent gossips filled the streets and taverns with their 
vaunted readiness to go 

on the slightest errand to the Antipodes that you can devise to send me 
on: I will fetch you a tooth-picker now from the furthest inch of Asia: 
bring you the length of Prester John’s foot: fetch you a hair off the 
great Cham’s beard: do you any embassage to the Pigmies. 

Af.ANni 273 . 

Shakespeare often laughed at them; but his burlesque was often a 
mark of affection and respect, and what he burlesques in one place 
he has a way of using seriously in another. It was with a gorgeous 
traveller’s tale that Othello won Desdemona’s heart. 

Shakespeare wrote of the sea like a sailor and of warfare like 
a professional soldier, and it was in none of the contemporary 
volumes of moral philosophy that he found the likeness of Dogberry 
and Bottom, The pursuit of his knowledge falls back defeated; we 
may be confident only of the purposes for which he used it. Some 
of it came from books, some from listening to conversation, some 
from liis memories of Stratford and the Warwicksliire countryside, 
some from his tireless delight in observing men. 

He hath strange places crammed 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. 

. 4 yL/n vii40. 

But all this is nothing without imagination, and it is perhaps fitting to 
conclude this baffled investigation by watching Shakespeare’s 
imagination at work in a context where he clearly lacks the know¬ 
ledge he would like to have. Antony and Cleopatra strikes the 
spectator as pre-eminently the play in which Shakespeare spanned 
t le world, and the play, therefore, which would especially have 
called for diligent study and a wide examination of sources. Its 
spaciousness astounds. Rome and Alexandria, or more largely, 
Italy and Egypt, are its two pivots, round which are grouped the 
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occidental and the oriental world. But we find ourselves trans¬ 
ported, in the sweep of the world-movement, to Greece, to Sicily, 
to Epirus, to a camp far out on the Syrian desert, to a galley on the 
Tyrrhene sea.’ Yet Shakespeare seldom had so little knowledge to 
work upon. His only known source was Plutarch, and Plutarch, 
writing for men familiar with what he was describing, had no need 
to fill in the background. Yet it was necessary for Shakespeare’s 
purpose that the drama of Antony and Cleopatra should be played 
against a background that showed the immensity of the issues in 
which they had involved themselves. This was no domestic drama 
of an unfaithful wife in Feversham; when this tragedy had played 
itself out, the crown o* the earth was melted and the odds was 
gone. Shakespeare achieved this effect by the sheer power of his 
poetic imagination. He could give the play no stuffing of circum¬ 
stantial information, for he had no circumstantial information to 
use. To evoke the atmosphere of Egypt he knew that Isis was the 
prevailing deity and he had certain commonplace facts about the 
Nile, its muddy banks, its overflowing, and the unattractive creatures 
the sun was supposed to breed from it. There is not much material 
for a background here, and Professor Dover Wilson has drawn 
attention ^ to the ingenuity with wliich on one occasion Shakespeare 
managed to eke out his exiguous knowledge. In the scene on 
Pompey’s galley the other two-thirds of the world require Antony 
to tell them something of the gorgeous cast which had held him so 
long in fee. Enobarbus, when asked the same question, had deemed 
it sufficient to give an account of Cleopatra, but for Antony, now 
married to Octavius’s sister, this would not have been tactful. He 
succeeded in producing one actual fact, that the Egyptians measured 
the overflowing of the Nile by ‘ certain scales i’ the pyramid ’; for 
the rest, he could do no better than tease the befuddled Lepidus 
about the characteristics of the crocodile. It does not matter ; 
and that is the point, that it docs not matter. In the long run 
Shakespeare’s learning, whether it was large or small, was un¬ 
important to him, for he had other and better resources. Thus in 
Antony and Cleopatra he suggested spaciousness by the cunning use 
of images of the world, the firmament, the ocean and the vastness of 
the universe. All is suggested, little is defined; but the characters 
are vested with cosmic significance. 

The Elizabethan dramatists appear to us to have been more 
learned than they were, for they were learned in different ways from 
ourselves and the least of them could use Latin familiarly, reel oft 

^ In liu Cambridge Edition, xiv-xv. 
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some law and tell the points of a horse. Shakespeare was not a 
scholar, but he was a good deal more learned than he need have been. 
His plays could have been written, that is, by a man with much 
less knowledge, for it served him, for the most part, for background 
and poetic adornment. When pressed he could triumphantly 
dispense with it. But—and this is a further fact about him—he used 
it when he could: perhaps he felt a need for fectual illumination, 
perhaps he was proud of it and deUghted to show Jonson what he 
knew, but he is always seeking authenticity from odd particulars of 
knowledge or enriching his verse with simile and comparison. So 
he studied and listened and watched; and the sort of things he 
knew were precisely the things a man with his career and origins 
might have known. There is no loophole for Baconians here. 

A generation nourished on fiction with a strong autobiographical 
flavour is apt to grow impatient of the diffident approach to Shake- 
spearc^s personahty and character. If we want to know what he felt 
about things, we have only to look in his book. There, for instance, 
we shall find his opinion about his marriage, in Orsino’s 

Let sdll the woman take 
An elder than herself: so wears she to him, 

So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 

TN n iv 30. 

King John betrays his grief at Hamnet’s loss, the Sonnets describe his 
comfortless passion for a wanton who deceived him with his dearest 
friend, while the bitter comedies he wrote soon after the turn of the 
century, together with the whole cycle of his tragedies, disclose a 
deepening pessimism about the soul of man which eventually 
brought him to an intense emotional crisis and the verge of madness. 
King Lear, we have to believe, was the work of a man whose mind 
was tottering, hi the last century Emerson gave it as his opinion 
that * Shakespeare is the only biographer of Shakespeare. . . . We 
have his recorded convictions on tliose questions which knock for 
answer at every heart.* In the fight of this opinion Shakespeare’s 
plays and characters have been freely interpreted as reflections of 
phases of his own fife and suffering, and the random utterances ofhis 
creations have been pressed into service as comments that proceeded 
from his heart. Even critics of the eminence of Bradley and 
Chambers have accepted, within prudent limits, this view of his 
work. Bradley ‘ most regretfully ’ ^ finds evidence of personal 

^ Oxford Leciures on Poetry 327. 
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(^sgust with sex and alcohol, and a frustrating, unsatisfied relation¬ 
ship with a dark woman; while Chambers accounts for the un¬ 
finished Timon of Athens by the ‘ tempting * supposition that ‘ the 
deep waters closed over Shakespeare’s head while he was still 
elaborating the play From this immersion he reappeared in his 
right mind, but ‘ that the crisis took place is indisputable 

It is most disputable. It is disputed, naturally, by the ‘ reahsts ' 
of Shakespearean criticism, who dismiss him as a catchpenny oppor¬ 
tunist tied to the demands of his Company and credit him with no 
more art than an inexhaustible facility for making brilliant improvisa¬ 
tions in response to the fluctuations of popular taste. More respect- 
^ f u ■’ disputed in Sir Sidney Lee’s insistence on the impersonaUty 

of his art 2: ‘ in his work it is vain to look for his biography 

Here’s my work : does work discover— 

What was rest from work—my life? 

Did I live man’s hater, lover? 

Leave the world at peace, at strife? 

Call earth ugliness or beauty? 

Sec tilings there in large or small? 

Use to pay its lord my duty? 

Use to own a lord at all? 

Blank of such a record, truly 

Here’s the work I hand, this scroll, 

Yours to take or leave; as duly. 

Mine remains the unproffered soul. . . . 

Browning, At the Mermaid. 

Actually Shakespeare proffered much: many of his convictions 
are recorded in his work, as Emerson said, though wc must seldom 
expect to fmd them recorded directly. In the end one’s solution of 
this problem may depend on personal feeling, but it ought to 
depend also on the views one has on the nature of the creative pro¬ 
cess. Imagination is not a rootless thing, and every act of creation 
reveals something about the creator’s mind. Thus, even if The 
Merry Wiues of Windsor was written to royal command, Shakespeare 
had a wide liberty in his choice of subjects and absolute liberty in his 
treatment of them: the Elizabethan theatre had no Hays Office, 
nor did the audience insist on happy endings. His habit of closing 
IS tragedies with no moral comment whatsoever must reveal 
something about his mind; so must his way of developing his 
c osen themes and his handling of his sources, what he omitted, 

* A Surtffy 276. 

The Impersonal Aspect of Shakespeare^s Art (English Association Pamphlet). 
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added or transformed, what he softened or harshened in the re¬ 
telling of old, familiar stories. If only because dramatic action is by 
its nature a sequence of cause and effect, the dramatist cannot wholly 
conceal himself behind his creations. A great artist is impersonal 
only in so far as he links the accidents of his individual experience 
with the universal of which they are a significant part. 

But it is unwise to try to explain his artistic development in terms 
of his hfe’s story, and particularly unwise to read his life’s story 
backwards into his work. The Shakespeare who emerges from this 
operation is a man with a heavy load of sorrow, stricken with far 
more than the thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to, and 
writing, it would seem, with no other purpose than to cleanse his 
bosom of the perilous stuflT which weighed upon his heart; and 
Falstaff is merely the fool who labours to out-jest his heart-struck 
injuries. Because the plays which he wrote between, approxi¬ 
mately, 1602 and 1607 were deeply touched with bitterness and 
disillusion, the reason is sought in some personal affliction which for 
some years threatened his sanity and darkened his vision. It is 
variously found in his distress at the revolt and death of Essex, m 
wliich liis friend Southampton was implicated; or in his disillusion 
with the new king and his court, whose bright promise was swiftly 
chilled; or in some shattering personal experience, usually held to 
have involved a woman, which broke him in mind and body. 
But his infelicity seemed to have years too many: men do not write 
Othello, King Lear and Macbeth when they are ill, indeed even 
Troilus and Cressida would be quite a creditable play for a sick man. 
Even the facts,^ such as they arc, are hostile to this interpretation, 
for the last years of Elizabeth were much gloomier and more 
anxious than the first years ofjames, and at a time when the country 
was heavy with foreboding, and many poets had already turned 
from exultant optimism to a mood of morbid satire, Shakespeare 
was writing his ‘ golden ’ comedies. By 1607 men had not yet 
learned to mistrust the Stuarts; ‘ he is come that grace to all doth 
bring ’, and the country was still marvelling, ‘ as a man that awaketh 
out of a fearful dream ’, at the unlooked-for benediction of the 
peaceful accession of a king with a family of children to succeed him. 

Artistically, too, the identification of Shakespeare’s tragedies with 
his personal sufferings is, in its extreme form, untenable. The 
greater the artist, the more perfectly will his mind transmute the 

* They arc discussed in C. J. Sisson, Ttie Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare, and 
U. W. Chambers, The Jacobean Shakespeare and ' Measure for Measure inc British 
Academy Lectures for 1934 and 1937 respectively. 
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passions upon which it works, and the greater, therefore, will be the 
separation between the heart that suffers and the mind that creates. 
Coleridge described the poet as the detached observer of emotion. 
His art is to beget a temperance amid the whirlwind of passion, and 
having tamed it, to present it, not in its crude reahty, but so as to 
create an illusion of truth. The truest poetry is the most feigning, 
for artistic truth is unattainable by the man who is toe deepK' 
involved in personal disaster to stand apart from his suffering 
It is not passion which makes art, but imagination, the power to 
imagine passion without actually experiencing it. The imagination 
is the refining agent whose working personal trouble frustrates, and 
if Shakespeare’s plays had been difficult to write, in the emotional 
sense, they could not have been written at all. If only half of them 
had been resolutions of personal problems, there would not have been 
time to write them in a single lifetime. Only a man of strong 
nerves could have passed through the fires of suffering which 
Shakespeare conceived merely in Iiis imagination, and wc owe the 
great tragic period to liis extraordinary balance of mind, his physical 
health and his power to detach liimsclf from public and private 
cares. In part liis turning to tragic themes and disillusioned comedy 
may be explained by the requirements of his Company : tragedy 
was now the vogue, and both court and public were clamouring 
L although popular demand always had great influence on 

the direction of Shakespeare’s interests, it can never explain every¬ 
thing about liim. He turned eventually to tragedy because his 
artistic development led him to it. His artistic progression is that 
^ nian exploring and realising his own powers, slowly completing 
a vision; and if it seems too much of a coincidence that he arrived 
a ttragedy just when it was becoming popular in the theatre, wc 
may remember that Shakespeare set fashions as well as followed 

progression of his mood and his art was indivisible. 
Hie transition from ‘ golden ’ comedy to cynicism and tragedy 
was no sudden leap; it followed logically and naturally, just as the 
romantic comedy and robust melodrama of his early phase had in 
Its time given place to the more meditative and sceptical mood in 
which even his gayest comedy was flecked with shadows. To 
the artist as he matures time brings its gift of tears, and it was little 
than inevitable that Shakespeare should tuni from the passive, 
theorising world of I^chard II and Hamlet to a world where tlie 
dominance of passion brought terrible consequences to guilty and 
innocent alike. He rose to his great tragic themes in the fullness of 
ms mcnul and physical powers. Nor was there at any time any 
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essential change in his view of life. The difference between Romeo 
and Juliet and Antony and Cleopatra may be traced to a deepened 
experience, not to an altered vision.^ His awareness of evil, likewise, 
was not a sudden discovery of his tragic period, for he knew a good 
deal about human wickedness when he wrote his early histories 
and it is still present in the so-called serenity of his final plays. The 
revulsion from sex which pervades King Lear or Sonnet 129 was 
implicit in the decorative stanzas of Venus and Adonis. Shakespeare 
never beheved that evil could be finally cleansed from the world, 
but he found in the twin action of penitence and forgiveness the 
surest solvent of the suffering it brings to men; and this theme too, 
the cure as well as the disease, was present in his earliest work as in the 
latest. 


Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 

Draw near them then in being merciful: 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 

T^Iiii?. 

By penitence the Eternal’s wrath’s appeased. 

rGFVivSi. 

He did not discover this faith through any misfortunes that beset 
him after 1600. 

In the same way we should be cautious about finding a slab of his 
personal history in the Sonnets. Perhaps it is best to admit that the 
problem of the Sonnets is insoluble, if indeed there is, artistically, a 
problem at all. Although they were known to Meres, they were 
not published until 1609,^ when they were printed, presumably 
without Shakespeare’s authority, by Thomas Thorpe, and thi 
inscription attached: 

To the only begetter of these ensuing Sonnets, Mr. W. H., all happiness, 
and that eternity promised by our ever-living Poet, wisheth the well- 
wishing adventurer in setting forth, 

T. T. 

* Miss M. C. Bradbrook, Shakespeare and EUz<diethan Poetry, ch. vii, points out 
how Titus Andronicus crudely foreshadows the agony and suffering of Lnr. What 
was later set forth as experience and feeling was related in Titus Androniats as mere 
doctrine and statement, .^ain, Lucrece was a heraldic lament in a traditional 
mode, but the anguish of Tarquin anticipates the anguish of Macbeth. Tarquin 
knew the wortlilessness of his conquest even before he had won it. Even that stagey 
villain lachimo comes briefly to life as he experiences the same sense of guilt. 

* Two of them, 138 and 144, had appeared in a slightly different form injaggard's 
piratical Passionate Pilgrim (1599). With the Sonnets Thorpe included A Loner's 
Cor/wlaint, a poem of 329 lines in which a girl described how she surrendered to a 
professional seducer. The theme and sentiments arc Shakespearean but the imagery 
IS not. Beiison reprinted it in 1640. 
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In a preface to an edition of Shakespeare’s Poems which he printed in 
1640 the publisher, John Benson, wrote of them as 

serene, clear and elegandy plain, such gentle strains as shall recreate and 
not perplex your brain, no intricate or cloudy stuff to puzzle intellect: 

which may be true of the verses themselves but is lamentably untrue 
of the mysteries they have provoked. The first of these mysteries 
is the identity of Mr. W. H., who is likely to preserve his secret for 
evermore. A favourite candidate, naturally, has been Southampton, 
the patron to whom Shakespeare dedicated two of his poems, and 
the inconvenient facts that a nobleman is unlikely to have been 
addressed as Mr., and that Southampton’s initials were H. W. and 
not W. H., have been no impediment to the building of many happy 
fantasies about the intimate relationship between them. Mr. Ivor 
Brown has adopted the ingenious theory that Mr. W. H. was Sir 
William Harvey, the third husband of Southampton’s mother; the 
theory being that, on the Countess’s death in 1607, Har\'ey came 
across the sonnets written to his step-son and handed them to the 
printer, who dutifully acknowledged the fact in his dedication. 
This is an adroit way of converting H. W. into W. H., but it must 
be objected that Harvey was not Mr. either, that his furtive little act 
of literary piracy would hardly entitle liiin to be called ‘ tlie only 
begetter ’ of the ensuing verses, and that our ever-living poet 
certainly promised no eternity to him. We may wonder too how 
verses addressed to Southampton came to be in the possession 
of his mother; why he should not have published them himself, 
and why his collection happened to include also the sonnets written 
to a dark woman; but these arc inconsiderable matters. Chambers 
favours William Herbert,^ heir of the Earl of Pembroke, who 
succeeded his father in 1601, became Lord Chamberlain and, with 
his brother, was honoured by the dedication of the First Folio. 
Chambers accounts for the ‘ Mr.’ with the suggestion that Thorpe 
found ‘ To W. H.’ written on the manuscript that came into his 
possession and, being entirely ignorant of Shakespeare and his 
friendships, added the Mr. out of his own misguided invention. If 
this may be accepted, Herbert is a strong candidate, for Shakespeare 
was with his father’s players for a time and probably knew the 
family, and in 1595 an attempt to betroth Herbert to Elizabeth 

* ^ •’S. I SSS-76, Shakespeare Gleaninj^s 125-9. It has also been suggested that Mr. 
w. H. was one of the ’ divers of worship ’ among whom the Sonnets were privately 
circulated, and that he unscrupulously gave the manuscript to Thorpe. But he is 
^cn to the same objection as Harvey, that he could hardly have been called the only 
begetter. Beget, a word with strong liturgical significance, was seldom used loosely. 
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Carey, daughter of Lord Hunsdon, the patron of Shakespeare’s 
Company, broke down through Herbert’s ‘ not Hking * the pro¬ 
posal : which would give particular point to the first seventeen of 
the Sonnets. The objection made on the grounds of Herbert’s 
youth—he was bom in 1580—is not important, for young men 
matured early and if he was ripe enough to be pressed to betroth 
himself at the age of fifteen, he was ripe enough for Shakespeare’s 
comments to have their point. He was not, however, as the youth 
of the Sonnets apparently was, the sole hope of his house, for he had a 
father and a brother Uving, and if the Sonnets are to be taken hterally, 
with no benefit of poetic Hcence, this is a weighty objection. 
Candidates have come forward from the commonalty also. Lee 
championed a printer named William Hall, and a line in Sonnet 20, 

A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 

has inspired a patient, and so far unsuccessful, search for an actor 
named William Hughes. 

Although there is no record of it, the pubhcation of the Sonnets 
possibly led to a protest and the withdrawal of the issue. Benson 
remarked in his preface that they had not had ‘ the due accommoda¬ 
tion of proportionable glory, with the rest of his ever-hving Works ’, 
and attributed it, for all the difference that would make, to the 
author’s death soon after their pubhcation. Benson was thus not 
even accurate in his facts, but in view of the popularity of all the 
rest of Shakespeare’s work that came into print, it is certainly 
strange that the Sonnets had to wait until 1640 for a second printing. 
It is possible that Thorpe found himself in trouble, perhaps from 
Shakespeare, perhaps from Mr. W. H. But it brings us no nearer 
to the discovery of Mr. W, H.’s identity, and he will fie, with 
Anne Whately, in everlasting mystery. From the Hterary point of 
view it matters Uttle who he was, but we should need to know a great 
deal more about him before we could confidently use him as 
biographical evidence about Shakespeare’s hfe. 

Since Meres had heard of ‘ sugared Sonnets ’ circulating among 
Shakespeare’s friends, there must have been quite a considerable 
body of Sonnets in existence before 1598. Of course we have no 
means of determining that the 154 Sonnets printed by Thorpe were 
all that Shakespeare ever wrote, or even that these were the actual 
sonnets referred to by Meres, who is unlikely to have read them. 
But we can only speak of the ones we know, and stylistically these 
are an advance on the two epic poems and have resemblances to the 
plays Shakespeare was writing in about 1595-6. Chambers thinks 
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it unlikely tliat any were written much earlier than 1595 or later 
than 1599, and the existence of a few verbal correspondences with 
plays written after 1599 needs no other explanation than Shake¬ 
speare’s habit of seizing on certain ideas and repeating them with 
only slight variations over a period of years.^ Thorpe’s collection 
was grouped in a rough pattern. The first 99 were addressed to a 
young nobleman; numbers 100 to 126 were addressed to him 
again after an interval of two or three years; 127 to 152 are miscel¬ 
laneous, but most of them were written to a dark woman who had 
already appeared in some of the earlier sonnets; and the last two 
discussed the connection between eroticism and bathing. There is a 
further linking of themes within this pattern, the first seventeen, for 
instance, urging the obligation of Beauty to perpetuate itself by 
begetting offspring, and 78 to 86 reproaching the youth for accepting 
the allegiance of a rival poet. Other, smaller groups arc linked by 
syntactical or styhstic devices, such as the repetition of certain words 
or rhymes.^ Thus, although the collection as a whole is by no 
means homogeneous in subject-matter (it is much more homo¬ 
geneous in style, and that is an important point), someone had tried 
to do some rough-and-ready editing. Possibly it was Thorpe, 
possibly Shakespeare, possibly Mr. W. H. 

The ‘ story ’ of the Sonnets is, briefly, that the poet is deeply 
attached to a beautiful youth,^ above him in station and divided 
from him by sex, whose beauty he celebrates; he urges the youth 
to marry and beget a son, since his own beauty will fade, but in the 
meantime assures him of immortality in his verse. The theme is 
conventionally embroidered, with the poet bewailing the separa¬ 
tions caused by absence, exclaiming upon his own unworthiness 
and deploring the lowliness of his station, but it is crossed by two 
dark strands: one when the poet accuses his patron of deserting 
him for a rival poet, and the other when the youth has violated the 
dues of friendship by stealing the poet’s mistress, a black-haircd 
wanton whose character is most unromantically anatomised in the 
last group of Sonnets. The identification of the dark lady and the 
rival poet has proceeded with the same energy, and total lack of 

* *rhc difference in the versions of 138 and 144 may be attributed to ti)c w’ays of 
Elizabethan printers. They do not necessarily argue revision. 

* See Chambers, Shakesptart Gleanings 111-24. 

, * The theory that the friendship of a man for a man was deeper and nobler than 
^ love for a woman was a romantic convention of classical utcrature which the 
Renaissance had enthusiastically revived. Lyly used it in ISuphues and Lndiniloti, 
and it cxplairu some of the incidents in The Two Genilemcn 0/ Verona which modem 
critics have found perplexing. 
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finality, as the identification of the handsome youth and Mr. W. H., 
who do not have to be the same person. 

If this story is a more or less literal account of events which 
actually happened to Shakespeare, it is autobiographical evidence of a 
sort which would compel us to believe that the pessimism of his 
tragic period, when love, sex, fnendship and much more besides were 
censoriously called into account, was a personal confession. Again 
the decision will depend ultimately on individual feeling, but if this is 
an autobiography, it is one which has yet to be satisfactorily read. 

The sonnet sequence was a highly conventional art-form,^ 
with an acknowledged mood, rules and intention. The sonnet 
itself had been introduced fi:om Italy by Wyatt and Surrey earlier in 
the century, and Sidney’s sequence of Astrophel and Stella (1591), 
celebrating the relationship between himself and Penelope Devereux, 
started a fashion for exercises in this form.^ Drayton, Daniel, 
Spenser, Constable, Lodge, Bamfield, Giles Fletcher, Thomas 
Watson, Bamabe Barnes and Bartholomew Griffin, among others, 
hastened to serve a fashion which came to a sudden end with Robert 
Tofte’s Laura in 1597. The convention was as rigid as in pastoral. 
The poet’s ‘ conceitfiil quatorzains ’ were expected to encompass 
the honoured Petrarchan themes of coquetry and the chase, the 
hunter’s pursuit and the ambushes laid by the hunted. Convention 
insisted that the lover confess his wooing to be hopeless and his 
rhymes but ‘ the sad memorials of my miseries *, and his desolation 
expressed itself in fashionable conceits about the beloved’s cruelty: 

The violet of purple colour came, 

Dyed in the blood she made my heart to shed. 

Constable, Sonnets to Diana. 

her remoteness and the anguish of separation; the poet in the meantime 
complaimng of melancholy and insomnia, sadly invoking ‘ ungende 
sleep [that] helpest all but me ’, but all the time consoling himself with 
the immortahty which his * world-outwearing rhymes * would confer 
upon them both. Even the renunciation of artifice, itself most art¬ 
fully phrased, was an acknowledged gambit in the game, for the 
ingenuity of his conceits was largely the measure of the poet’s success. 

Many there be excelling in this kind. 

Whose weU-trick*d rhymes with all inventions swell. 

Drayton, Idea. 

* It is usefully analysed by J. Q. Adams, Life of William Shakespeare 161-81. 

® Strictly, the first sequence was Thomas Watson’s Hecaiompathia (158a), but the 
verses comprising this ‘ Passionate Century of Love ’ were of eighteen lines. Wat¬ 
son’s Tears of Fancy (1593) was a regular sequence. 
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Now it is hardly to be supposed that in the space of half a dozen 
years a representative selection of EngUsh poets were all plunged 
into the harro-wing experiences which their verses proclaim. It is 
not seriously beheved that even Sidney was looking into his heart 
when he wrote his Astrophel, and it is absurd that only Shakespeare 
should be thought to have mused upon a personal experience. The 
sonneteering vogue corresponded to the vogue for romance which 
followed upon Lodge’s Glaucus and Scilla, and many of the same 
poets took a share in both. Even if some were drawing in part 
upon a remembered experience, they kept the autobiographical 
element in the background, for the presence of real feeling would at 
once have broken the frail fabric of the convention. The Eliza¬ 
bethan sonnet was essentially a tour de force designed to display the 
author’s wit and his dexterity in metrical artifice. Nashe described 
the sonneteer as ‘ more in love with his own curious forming fancy 
than her face; and truth it is, many become passionate lovers only to 
win praise to their wits ’.^ They did win praise: 


Report throughout our Western Isle doth ring 
The sweet-tuned accents of your Delian sonnetry. 

Anon., Zepheriti. 

The authors of the Parnassus plays mightily commended the fashion, 
approving particularly of Drayton, ‘ sw'cet Constable and ‘ sweet 
honey-dropping Daniel who 

dotli wage 

War with the proudest big Italian, 

That melts his heart in sugred sonneting. 

2 Return I ii 241-3. 

Like all exaggerated fashions, this exuberant outbreak of sonneteering 
also attracted some ridicule, but even this was part of the convention : 
the poet would leave protesting for a while and poke a little wry fun 
at his own transports.^ Shakespeare’s 130th Sonnet, ‘ My mistress’ 
eyes are nothing like the sun was only an extreme instance of the 
occasional self-criticism in wliich most of the sonneteers were wont 
to indulge themselves, and the Gulling Sonnets of Sir John Davies, 
though no doubt meant to be satirical, were in fact conventional in 
form and spirit. No poet of quality could labour indefinitely in the 
sort of artifice which ‘ heaven itself for oniament doth use ’, without 


j III his novel Jack Wilton. 

KosaUnd was merciless with Orlando when she accused him of making love in 
the Petrarchan maimcrp and cf. TGKill ii 68-87. 
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occasionally needing to cleanse his over-heated bosom with a httle 
mockery. 

Even before the fashion for sonneteering had established itself 
Sidney had complained of the extravagances of the Petrarchan 
mode. ‘ But truly many of such writings as come under the banner 
of unresistible love, if I were a mistress, would never persuade me 
they were in love ’ for the bookish wooers seem to have studied 
amorous verses more closely than their lady’s eyes, and have thence 
‘ caught up certain swelling phrases ’ which do them the office of 
wooing. Giles Fletcher admitted in the Preface to his sonnet 
sequence Lida, * a man may write of love and not be in love, as well 
as of husbandry and not go to the plough as indeed many write 
pastoral upon the most casual acquaintance with the countryside 
and its habits. But, although Elizabethan sonnets were not sincere 
expressions of personal feeling, the vogue should not be dismissed as 
a set of empty literary exercises. It is easy to be too much oppressed 
by the artificiahty and to forget that poetry is always a highly formal 
art and pattcni is of its essence. Courtly poetry, in particular, was 
hedged with conventional restrictions, and the sonnet is the most 
exacting of poetic forms. Although at times they almost strangled 
themselves with their own conceits, the EHzabethan sonneteers had 
something to say, and their common preoccupation with the 
interlocking themes of Time and Beauty produced some fine poetry 
of the second order. The couplet that opened Shakespeare s 
sequence epitomised what all of them wanted to say: 

From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby beauty's rose might never die, 

or this again, from Sonnet 6 $ : 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 

But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 

How with tliis rage shall beauty hold a plea, 

Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 

The word love, on the hps of Renaissance poets, was often a symbol 
for their passionate apprehension of Beauty, and even in the struggle, 
unthriftmess and disappointment in wliich many of tliem passed 
their lives their dedication to beauty was absolute. Beauty fades and 
dies, but it must be bom again. This, the war against Time, that 
‘ ceaseless lackey to eternity was the controlling idea of the 
Elizabethan sonnet. The other pervasive theme, the plight of the 

^ Apoh^Y Poetry. 
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lover toiling helplessly after the ‘ unkind fair often appears to be 
an irritating irrelevance, but it had a long ancestry and a respectable 
purpose. It derived from the tradition of courtly poetry, which 
warned the poet that the response which he owed to Beauty 
must not degrade him to the level of the beast. To put it bluntly, 
the danger was lust. The love-poetry of the Middle Ages had sought 
to avoid this danger by relying on the force of the powerful ideal of 
chastity, and the songs of the troubadours told of a love which, at 
least on paper, would never be contaminated. A more recent 
tradition taught the need for a more comprehensive discipline. 
While his art should quicken the poet’s faculties to respond to Beauty' 
in all its shapes, it should also teach him self-restraint. It was 
possible for a doctrine of this sort to be at the same time rigidly 
conventional and utterly sincere, and Venus and Adonis, a poem in the 
courtly tradition, exemplifies it. So far from being isolated from 
hfe, poetry showed men how to order their lives; its function, as 
Sidney taught, was pervasively ethical.^ Thus the sonneteers 
clung devotedly to the convention of the fair one’s unapproach- 
ability. Her unkindness, the remoteness of her station, her refusal 
to hearken to their repeated insistence that her beauty was not 
eternal, preserved their love from the contamination of sin. Despite 
its erotic imagery, the symbolic world of the somiets was essentially 
virginal; and it was this which enabled Shakespeare, without offence 
and without fear that anyone but an idiot would misunderstand him, 
to address his affection to a man. Convention demanded that all the 
sonneteers should He slecplessly on a bed of unrequited love : for if 
ever the fair one became accessible, she was no longer worthy ot the 
sort of devotion they gave her. Her surrender would furthermore 
have brought to an end the conflict which gave their poetry its 
purpose and meaning, the helplessness of Beauty before the deadly 
erosion of Time, and the glorious confidence that only their verse 
could give it immortaUty. Whatever they may have said, they 
did not of Beauty desire increase, for there would then have been 
nothing for them to write about. 

Thus to understand Shakespeare’s sonnets it is necessary to read 
widely among the sonnets written by other men. His plays cannot 
be judged independently of the drama of his age, and in the same 
way most of the false assumptions about his sonnets have proceeded 
from the error of reading them independently of the prolific conven¬ 
tion of which they were a part. Ehzabethaii somietcering was 

' This convenrion is cxaniiiicd by Miss Bradbrook^ Shakrspearf and FAizahetUan 
Poetry, ch. ii. 
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unashamedly imitative, not of theme only but of phraseology and 
vocabulary,^ and the reader quickly finds himself in a world where 
all men are speaking the same language in much the same tone of 
voice. Proud Beauty may disdain the importunate lover but she 
cannot withstand Time’s scythe: that, with endless subtle variations, 
is the unfailing message. At its finest it rises to the height of Dray¬ 
ton’s celebrated ‘ Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part ’, 
with the swelling climax of the sestet: 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath. 

When, his puke railing, Passion speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over. 

From death to life thou mightst him yet recover. 

More often the overwrought conceits produce an effect that is un- 
designcdly comical, as in these lines also by Drayton: 

Whilst thus my pen strives to eternize thee, 

Age rules my lines with wrinkles in my face, 

Where in the map of all my misery 
Is modelled out the world of my disgrace. 

One complete sonnet, from Daniel’s sequence To Delia, must serve 
as typical of them all: 

Look, Delia, how we esteem the half-blown rose. 

The image of thy blush and summer’s honour! 

Wliilst yet her tender bud doth undisclose 
That full of beauty Time bestows upon her. 

No sooner spreads her glory in the air 
But straight her wide-blown pomp comes to decline; 

She then is scorn’d that late adorned the fair; 

So fade the roses of those cheeks of thine. 

No April can revive thy withered flowers. 

Whose springing grace adorns thy glory now; 


^ For instance, these lines on sleep from Bartholomew GriflSn’s Fidessa recall 
other sonnets (Daniel begins a sonnet with the same words, ‘ Care-charmer sleep ’) 
and were movingly echoed by Macbeth: 

Care-charmer sleep, sweet ease in restless misery. 

The captive’s liberty, and his freedom’s song, 

Balm of the bruised heart, man’s chief felicity, 

Brother of quiet death, when life is too, too lone.... 

Daniel’s 

Let others sing of knights and paladins 
In aged accents and untimely words . . . 

has some affinity with Sonnet 106. These correspondences arc numberless. 
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Swift, speedy Time, feathered with flying hours. 

Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow. 

Then do not thou such treasure waste in vain, 

But love now, whilst thou mayst be loved again. 

Just as Shakespeare entered upon the contemporary drama, with 
its strength and weakness, adapted it to his needs and finally trans¬ 
formed it, so he appropriated the sonnet convention and, with 
characteristic differences, made it his own. These poems were not an 
isolated exercise, something to be viewed apart from his plays. They 
are relevant to the study of his development as a poet and dramatist, 
for he used them to make certain poetic experiments and to explore 
themes which he would amplify on later occasions. The Somiets have 
so close a kinship with two of the plays—with Love's Labour's Lost 
especially, but also in some degree with Romeo andJuliet —that simul¬ 
taneous composition must be almost certain. In Romeo and Juliet 
Shakespeare jested at the love that found utterance in ‘ the numbers 
that Petrarch flowed in *, but at our very first meeting with him 
Romeo employs the familiar conceit of love as a set of contraries: 

Why then, O brawling love, O loving hate, 

O any thing of nothing first create : 

O heavy lighmess, serious vanity. 

Mis-shapen Chaos of well-seeming forms, 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick hcaltli. 

Still-waking sleep that is not what it is. 

RJ I i 182. 

Shakespeare delighted in oxymoron, which is not a difficult figure 
to achieve, and he later allowed juhet to express herself in it im¬ 
mediately she heard of Romeo’s banishment for slaying Tybalt: 
for at that stage in his development neither he nor his audience saw 
anything inappropriate in the expression of a deep and genuine 
emotion in cfaDorately figured language, and Constance, distraught 
at the killing of her son, would shortly be able to invoke death with 
the aid of the same conceit: 

O amiable lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous stench ! Sound rottenness! 

KJ III iv 25. 

Romeo, love-sick for Rosaline, then complains that she is invulner¬ 
able to his assault: 

She’ll not be hit 
With Cupid’s arrow, she hath Dian’s wit: 

And in strong proof of chastity well arm’d. 

From love’s weak childish bow she lives unharm’d. 

BB 
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She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 

Nor bide th'encounter of assailing eyes, 

Nor ope her lap to saint-sedudng gold. 

O she is rich in beauty, only poor. 

That when she dies, with beauty dies her store. 

It is the standard lament of the sonneteers, and it would in a way have 
been well for Romeo if Juliet had been as cold as Rosaline; for 

violent delights have violent ends *, and the sonneteers were 
justified of their caution. 

This, moreover, was the period when Shakespeare was most in 
love with rhyme. The proportion of rhyme in Loves Labour's Lost 
was as high as 6 z per cent,^ chiefly because he used this play for a 
series of experiments in the sonnet form. Seven quatorzains were 
introduced into the text, one of them written in Alexandrines, 
and numerous quatrains were combined with each other, or with 
couplets, in such a way as to leave no doubt that he was consciously 
exploring the possibilities of the convention. The spirit of the play 
corresponded to its form, for it was Shakespeare’s salute, half- 
mocking and half-admiring, to the vogue of Petrarch and the 
Euphuists. As the title-page of the Quarto called it, it was ‘ a 
ileasant conceited Comedy ’. The tongues of all the characters 
)ut Dull and Jaquenetta are conceit’s expositors, and Armado, in 
love, knows only one way to assuage his pain: 

Assist me, some cxtemporal god of rhyme, for I am sure I shall turn 
sonnet. Devise, wit; write, pen, for I am for whole volumes in folio. 

LLL I ii 189. 

But the resemblances to the Sonnets arc more than stylistic. The 
opening lines of the play speak of Time’s endless war on reputation 
and man’s hope of immortality: 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their Lives, 

Live registered upon our brazen tombs. 

And then grace us in the disgrace of death ; 

When spite of cormorant devouring Time, 

Th’cndcavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour wliich shall bate his scythe’s keen edge, 

And make us heirs of all eternity. 

Navarre and his companions resolve to seek fame by their conquest 

‘ MND has 43 per cent, but no other play has more than 20 per cent and the 
average is under 10 per cent. Daniel’s Senecan tragedy Cleopatra similarly in¬ 
corporated some metrical experiments in the sonnet form. 
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of ‘ the huge army of the world’s desires and to that end they cut 
themselves from all human contacts for the space of three years. 
The inevitable encroachment of the outside world is symbolised 
by the arrival of the Princess of France and her ladies, and the 
four anchorites break their vows by falling most humanly in 
love. In the great speech in which Berowne urges upon his 
companions that their real act of perjury was to make such vows 
at all, the love of which he speaks embraces more than woman. 
In pleading for woman he is pleading for man’s right to dedicate 
himself to Beauty in all its forms. Beauty, the theme of the Sonnets, 
is his theme also. 

But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But with the motion of all elements, 

Courses as swift as thought in every power, 

And gives to every power a double power. 

Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious seeing to the eye; 

A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind; 

A lover’s car will hear the lowest sound, 

When the suspicious head of theft is stopp’d; 

Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible 
Than arc the tender horns of cockled snails; 

Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste. 

For valour, is not Love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? 

Subtle as Sphinx, as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair; 

And when Love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Make heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

LLL IV iii 327. 

Shakespeare was ready to turn sonnet, then, for ample reasons 
connected with Ids art, and we have no need to hunt for clues of a 
disturbing personal experience. But simply to decide that Shake¬ 
speare adopted a convention does not tell us all that we shall want to 
know: his use of the Morality convention leaves us with plenty still 
to learn about Falstaff, and his use of the play of Revenge with 
plenty still to learn about Hamlet. He put the soimet convention 
to his own particular uses and they are quite illuminating even if 
they do not furnish any direct biographical evidence. To carry 
scepticism to extreme lengths, wc have really no right to assume that 
Thorpe’s collection contained all the sonnets that Shakespeare 
wrote; it may consist merely of those which some enthusiastic 
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reader took the trouble to copy into his commonplace-book. 
There is no evidence of order, chronology or date; the sex of the 
person addressed is not always certain; 3 ie lovely youth who was 
implored to marry may not have been the friend who stole the 
poet’s mistress, and the patron who accepted the homage of the rival 
poet may have been another person again. In other words, the 
umty imposed in Thorpe’s edition was not the only possible unity 
or necessarily the unity that Shakespeare intended. But scepticism 
of this sort makes criticism impossible, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that Thorpe published the poems more or less in the order 
which Shakespeare would have approved if he did approve of 
their publication at all. They differ from the other printed sonnets 
of the period in having no title, which goes some way to suggest 
that Shakespeare was not consulted about their publication; and 
they do not really comprise a sonnet sequence, for they tell at least 
two stories and these are not infrequently interrupted by poems 
which reflect on matters not relevant to the plot. Plainly, then, they 
were not designed to be read as a homogeneous work of art, and it is 
likely that they were written over a number of years and in many 
different moods, some of them quite trivial, die plot, a striedy 
conventional one, being merely a loose framework in which to 
include occasional meditations on a variety of subjects. They have 
the right to be judged as individual poems, and many of the fake 
assumptions about the Sonnets result from their mistakenly being 
considered as an ordered sequence. 

Although he adopted Petrarch’s invariable break between the 
octave and the sestet, Shakespeare used Surrey’s sonnet form of a 
progressive movement of quatrains, stating, repeating and illustrating 
the theme, wliich was then summarised in a final couplet. This 
form used seven rhymes, thus: ahah eded efef gg. The Petrarchan 
sonnet had only four, or sometimes five, rhymes: the octave 
always went ahhaahha and the sestet varied ededed with the occasional 
introduction of a third rhyme. This was the form used by Words¬ 
worth and by Milton, Milton dispensing with the break in sense 
between octave and sestet and making his poem an organic whole. 
The form chosen by Shakespeare lent itself to the Elizabethan 
enthusiasm for elaborate conceits: the necessary matter could be 
crammed into the first quatrain, or even into the first couplet, 
leaving two quatrains for ^e display of virtuosity. It is perhaps for 
this reason that so few of the hundreds of Elizabethan sonnets, 
Shakespeare’s included, attain the highest level: the chosen form 
was inimical to great poetry. It was inimical particularly to the two 
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great characteristics of Shakespeare’s dramatic verse, its intense 
concentration and the swift, unimpeded flow of its imagery. Con¬ 
centration is inevitably diffused when the point is made ui the 
opening lines and nothing remains but to elaborate it; and the self- 
enclosed movement of the quatrains would not allow the images to 
stream into one another and obliterate the pattern of the verse. 
Sormetcering was well enough for Shakespeare at a time when 
much of his dramatic verse was still static and he was content to stop 
its movement while he played with a seductive conceit until it died 
in its own too-much. It was, too, an ideal form for the expression 
of feelings that were gentle rather than powerful, obligatory but not 
compulsive. It would never have served as a medium for passionate 
experience. 

Ultimately Shakespeare’s Sonnets arc not love poems at all. A 
detached, ironic intelligence plays about the erotic convention and 
reveals it for what it is, a convention. The Sonnet which opens with 
the incomparable 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past. . . . 

Somt. 30. 

windily fills its sails with sighs before it is done : 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Like the plays themselves, the Sonnets arc simply about life, about 
anything that might quicken the interest of a mind ‘ not deficient, 
blind, or lame of sense ’. They derive their artistic unity less from 
the story that runs intermittently through them than from their 
dedication to the theme of Beauty, of Beauty corrupted by Time 
even as love is corrupted by desire. Time’s ‘ thievish progress to 
eternity takes with it the cloud-capp’d towers, the great globe itself 
and all that it shall inherit. 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence 
Save breed, to brave him when lie takes thee hence. 

Sonu. 12. 

In the Sonnets Shakespeare’s musings on Time arc weighted with a 
sense of overwhelming and irreparable loss. Only posterity can 
withstand for a while the fated return of all mortal things to their 
parent dust, and breed itself must in its season die. 
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Look thy last on all things lovely, 

Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 

Thou have paid thy utmost blessing; 

Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days. 

Memento mori. The sonnet convention forbade consolation, except 
that which undying verse could give, and the note is of gentle 
defiance, seldom of hope. In the plays Shakespeare is not defiant, 
for the remorseless cycle of change, decay and death completes itself 
in renewal: 

And Winter, slumbering in the open air. 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring. 

In the Sonnets Shakespeare’s meditations on Time are incomplete 
and unresolved; only in 146, in many ways the finest in the series, 
did he resolve them into a satisfactory poem: 

And Death once dead, there’s no more dying tlien. 

Possibly it was the convention that defeated him, or possibly the 
conflict was still too obdurate to be settled in his mind. At any rate 
he did not in the Sonnets submit Time to the metaphysical analysis 
which gives peculiar interest to Troilus and Cressida, nor did he yet 
attain the astonishing finality of his later lyrics, wherein the problem 
is poetically resolved: 

This carol tliey began that hour, . . . 

How that hfe was but a flower. . . . 

And therefore take the present dme, . . . 

For love is crowned with the prime. 

AYLI V iii 27, 

What is love, 'tis not hereafter, 

Present mirtli hath present laughter: 

What’s to come is still unsure. 

In delay there lies no plent\'. 

Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty : 

Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

TNll iii 48. 

But Time is not, as it is often claimed to be, the principal sulyect 
of Shakespeare s Sonnets, He is not trying to come to terms with 
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Time so much as to find in its inexorable advance the occasion for 
some graceful poetry about Beauty and its passing. It is a common 
device of poets to treat their spumed love for an individual as a 
symbol of their general dissatisfaction, and under the pretence of 
addressing his beloved Shakespeare reflects uneasily on many things: 
on cold-heartedness and ingratitude, on his own status as a public 
entertainer, on the ambition and intrigue he saw around him in court 
and city, on lawyers, the influence of the stars, and the treachery of 
lust. In one of the poems he summarised these discontents—con¬ 
ventional poetic discontents, most of them, and not necessarily his 
own—in lines which anticipated Hamlet’s weariness with the 
world; and the dutiful reference to the beloved in the last line 
shows how perfunctorily the ‘ plot ’ could be treated : 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry. 

As, to behold desert a beggar born. 

And needy nothing trimm’d in joUicy, 

And purest faith unliappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 

And maidcji virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And strength by limping sway disabled. 

And art made tongue-tied by authority. 

And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 

And simple truth miscall’d simplicity. 

And captive good attending captain ill: 

Tired with all these, from these would I be gone. 

Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 

Sotm. 66 . 

The background is that of the plays; pictures of the English country¬ 
side that make the senses ache with beauty and regret, and the 
homely, vivid images of daily life, the father with his child, the tired 
horse, the thrifty housewife pursuing a straying hen, the grace of 
hawks and hounds, the damp climate, the craftsman at his bench; 

and beneath it all the intolerable pain of knowing that none of this 
was eternal. 

The Sonnets then tell us something of Shakespeare as an artist 
but little about him personally; they arc of greater interest as poetry 
than as biographical documents, and it is unfortunate that their 
supposed value as a contribution to the story of Shakespeare’s life 
lias persuaded many to read them in the wrong way and for the 
wrong reasons. They show him interested in the sort of things 
which always interested liim, and his deep seriousness permeates 
even the most lyrical passages. None of his early readers, reading, 
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for example, 129 or 146, could have doubted his eventual capacity to 
write tragedy. 

In examining Shakespeare's plays for evidences of his mind and 
heart, we should be mistrustful of direct statements, and particularly 
of statements tom from their dramatic context and oiFered as testi¬ 
mony of the dramatist s opimons. Opinions of that sort have a way 
of cancelling each other out: 

Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others* books. 

LLL I i 86. 

So, of his gendeness. 

Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me 
From mine own library with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom. 

Tern I ii 165. 
Remember, 

First to possess his books; for without them 
He’s but a sot, as I am. 

Tern in ii 99. 

Here’s a villain! 

Has a book in his pocket with red letters in’t 

2 Hen VI IV ii 96, 

My son profits nothing in the world at his book. 

Or wc may contrast Falstaff’s appreciation of the tonic properties of 
sherr)' with Cassio’s wondering ‘ that men should put an enemy 
in their mouths to steal away their brains Remarks like these 
belong to their contexts, where, except for the uses of illustration, 
they should remain. It is only when a thought recurs constantly, on 
the lips of different men, that it may be taken to reflect Shakespeare’s 
own opinion. An example of such a conviction is his unvarying 
attitude to music as one of the noblest of heaven’s gifts to man and a 
symbol of the harmony that may prevail within the commonwealth 
or the individual soul. 

How sour sweet music is. 

When time is broke and no proportion kept! 

So is it in the music of men’s lives. 

i2/J'Vv42. 

Restless spirits like Cassius and Shylock dislike it, and Mistress 
Tearshcct s asking to be regaled by ‘ Sneak’s noise * is a sign that 
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even she was received within her creator’s indulgence. But we 
should be cautious even of these recurring sentiments.^ The nobility 
of the lion and the stupidity of the ass were traditional beliefs, like the 
servihty of the spaniel already noted, and their iteration does not 
necessarily reflect Shakespeare’s considered opinion. Even his 
apparent lack of sympathy for schoolmasters may have been a 
traditional sentiment of this kind, reinforced by the unflattering \ncw 
of the profession that was an accepted convention of comedy. 
Shakespeare often wrote thoughtlessly and automatically. 

The real revelation of his mind and character is to be found in 
his choice and shaping of his material. In Promos and Cassandra, 
the immediate source for Measure for Measure, Isabella surrenders 
her virtue in the hope of saving her brother. Shakespeare 
deliberately alters this, making her a novice in order to redeem her 
refusal from the suspicion of priggishness,^ and it would be difficult 
not to find in this a dchberate moral intention. It did not make the 
play easier to write, for it involved him in the popular but un¬ 
persuasive device of the substitution of Mariana, and indeed his 
interest seemed to evaporate once Isabella’s great scenes with Angelo 
and Claudio were done, and the play ends perfunctorily. He wrote 
the play to examine the overthrow of Angelo, a man ‘ unmoved, 
cold, and to temptation slow ’, and the dilemma of a woman whose 
vows were in conflict ■with natural affection; and, to a smaller 
extent, the agony of Claudio confronted with a death from which, 
he thinks, he could so easily be rescued. This treatment of a melo¬ 
drama that breathed the savage spirit of Renaissance Italy is a 


Shakespeare’s Imagery Miss Caroline Spurgeon claimed that Shakespeare 
revealed his affections and interests through his choice of imagery, and she gave the 
nrst part ofher book the title ‘ The Revelation of the Man Studies of his imagery 
are valuable evidence of the association of Shakespeare’s ideas; they show how at the 
appearance ofa certain mental stimulus his mind had a way of leaping to an invariable 
correspondence. But the biographical conclusions assumed from this arc often 
dangerous. Miss Spurgeon naturally drew attention to the recurrent image of 
futtery and the domestic dog. What it proves is that Shakespeare was short of 
which to express lus dislike of naticry; not, as Miss Spurgeon claimed, 
l^t he disliked dogs. He was always looking for images that would be dramatically 

expression ot liis own dislikes, was the function of his poetry, 
we ^y not care for Isabella, but within the limits of the play (which is all that 
action was clearly intended to be valid. The ‘ randd ’ chastity which 
oticnds her critics was ofa piece with the mercy which the same critics applaud. Her 
reujpous vows committed her to both, and her tragedy was that, while sljc could 
plead mercy for Claudio’s fault, her profession forbade her to win it by falling 
into the same fault herself. DramaticaUy it was a superb ‘ situation ’, but it w,is also 
in harmony with Shakespeare’s consistent unwillingness to involve his characters in 
unlawful love. R^e belonged to the savage world of Titus Andtonkus. More¬ 
over, the fault of Claudio and Juliet was only technical: they had not offended 
against the moral law. 
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positive revelation of Shakespeare’s interests and the inclination 
of his mind. Read critically and related always to their sources, the 
plays will tell us much in this kind, and it is the only sort of inference 
from his work that has any biographical value. But not even this 
revelation should be regarded as total or indubitable. Nothing in 
the plays would suggest that the shrewd investor of Stratford had 
any interest in money whatever. Shylock was a usurer and damned 
for it, but the motive Shakespeare gave him was the desire to avenge 
racial humiliation and his exclusion from the society of men who did 
not hesitate to mix their insults with appeals for help; and the gist 
of Timon of Athens was to denounce acquisitiveness, to show the 
worthlessness of the things that gold can buy, compared with the 
loyalty and gratitude that are beyond its means. 

All gold and silver rather turn to dirt! 

As ’tis no better reckon’d, but of those 

Who worship dirty gods. 

Cym III vi 54. 

Moreover, it was the negligible Osric who was a substantial land- 
owner, * spacious in the possession of dirt ’. It is almost as though 
in this matter Shakespeare was trying to conceal a quality in himself 
of wliich he was a little ashamed, for he nowhere gives much 
encouragement to those prudential virtues which he undoubtedly 
possessed.^ Again, it may be a significant fact—or it may not— 
that he made no study of ill-adjusted or unhappy marriage: from 
which we may infer either that the subject was too remote from his 
experience to interest him or that it was too painful to be mentioned. 
But once wc start thinking that we can * by indirections find 
directions out ’, there is no end to the discoveries that tortuous 

^ His disregard of the contemporary sin of covetousness, on which Jonson, Dckker 
and Middleton expended so much indignation, is remarkable. It was a serious 
social abuse which nis fellows treated with proper gravity, see pages 111-14. 

The first pure time, the golden age, is fled. 

Heaven knows I lie—’tis now the age of gold— 

For all it marreth, and even virtue’s sold! 

Marston, Wiat You Will Ul i ii 7 - 

Timon of Athens, which was up to a point a serious study of avarice, was also a 
study of ingratitude and its consequences, and in any case Shakespeare left it in¬ 
complete. Elsewhere, greed is venial, almost a subjea for mirth. Although several 
of his heroines had wealthy suitors as a comic foil, none of them ever dreamed of 
marrying for money; and even Bassanio was clearly sho\Mi to be in love. Indeed 
the man of property treated offences against property as a jest: his thieves were 
but bghtly rebuked and their victims never had their money back. None of his 
characters showed the deep concern for material security wliich influenced his own 
life. Wc might believe that such outward things dwelt not in his desires, were it 
not that the facts reveal otherwise. Altogether it is a most salutary warning against 
inferring too much from the plays. 
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ingenuity may light upon. Curiosity must be disciplined by 
caution. 

Shakespeare was not the mole in the cellarage, urging others to 
action but remaining himself in the darkness. 

Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 
From whence ’tis nourished. 

Tim I i 21. 

At least there will be valuable fragments of self-disclosure, at least a 
prologue to the poet’s brains though not the whole of the play. 
He was obviously a man of intense feeling. His verses about the 
hunted hare in Venus and Adonis, or those which describe the snail 
recoiling into its shell in pain, are commonly cited as proof of liis 
imaginative sympathy with even the least of creation, but proof in 
this matter is hardly necessary. All the beauty, the suffering and the 
gaiety of the world he could make his own, and all that ‘ smells of 
mortality ’ was worth the knowing. He did not conceal his 
impatience with pedants, precisians and all sorts of dogmatists who 
live by the book. He was deeply patriotic; he was not a prude; 
and he valued order and the preservation of degree above any 
untried nostrum for the betterment of mankind. Certain small 
inferences may be gathered, as that from the earliest days shipwreck 
was an event that profoundly moved his imagination; or that, 
whereas he thoroughly understood music, architecture meant little 
to him and he expected painting to be merely photographic; or 
that, despite his preference for the country over the town, solitude 
did not please him—whenever he bids us accompany him to forest 
or island, it is because men arc living there. Again, although his 
imagination could kindle to the glamour and heroism of war, he 
always counted its cost in blood and destruction; without, however, 
indulging himself in the sentimental fallacy that it never settled 
anything. Even if at times he deplored the fortune that had made 
him a stage-player, his mind was essentially dramatic the issues 
that dominated his mind resolved themselves most easily, not in the 
realm of speculative thought, but in the form of poetic drama. 

We may even determine what some of those issues were. He 
never ceased to marvel at the difference between the appearance of 
things and their reality, between the shadow of greatness and its 
often disillusioning substance: in his repeated exploration of the 

* ** significani how often liis mind resorted to imaccry of the theatre at times of 

emotJMal crisis. Chambers assembles a number of iliuminating instances, Shake¬ 
speare Cleanings 44-9, cf. D. Masson, Shakespeare Personally 181-y 
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qualities of the ideal ruler, the idea that held him appalled and 
Ascinated was the frequent divorce of power from merit. His mind 
revolved ceaselessly roimd the paradox that there is ‘ some soul of 
goodness in things evil *, an alloy of baseness in the most resplendent 
virtue. He beheved of men as Friar Laurence beheved of herbs: 


Many for many virtues excellent: 

None but for some, and yet all different. . . . 

For nought so vile, that on the earth doth live. 

But to the earth some special good doth give. 

iejUiU 13. 

Thus the sort of man who interested him most was the ‘ mixed * 
character, the man whose nobiHty or wisdom was flawed by some 
inadequacy in meeting the circumstances surrounding him, and it is 
significant that he not only found the uses of adversity to be sweet 
but often allowed intelligence to be outvritted by stupidity. Shake¬ 
speare was not an idealist, for he had no faith in the power of mere 
principles and good intentions to achieve anything, and he knew how 
often action fails to answer 


the aim, 

And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gave’t surmised shape; 

TCIiiii 5 . 

but his insight into the inward musings and half-formed aspirations 
of men was as penetrating as his insight into their social activities, 
and this meditative quality softened the clarity and mercilessness of 
his judgments. Lastly, the reward he chose for those whom he 
loved and spared was not wealth, or power, but the blessing of* one 
feast, one house, one mutual happiness the promise of the pro- 
creant cradle and the assurance of the love that outlasts alteration. 

Starting from the proposition that ‘ it is always a writer’s duty to 
make the world better Dr. Johnson sighed over Shakespeare as an 
indifferent moralist who swept his characters carelessly through right 
and wrong and was ‘ not always careful to show in the virtuous a 
disapprobation of the wicked *. In supplying his Company with 
actable plays he ‘ sacrifices virtue to convenience, and is so much 
more careful to please than to instruct that he seems to write without 
any moral purpose ’, and Johnson could not forgive him for omitting 
‘ opportimities of instructing or delighting which the train of his 
story seems to force upon him *. By this he seems to have meant 
that Shakespeare failed to step outside the action of his plays and 
provide an expUcit commentary upon it; for Johnson required 
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poetry to rise to the enunciation of ‘ general and transcendental 
truths \ and he censured Shakespeare for letting ‘ his precepts and 
axioms drop casually from him ’ and leaving the admonitory lessons 
of wickedness ‘ to operate by chance \ It was this same supposed 
want of an integrated vision that led Matthew Arnold to complain 
sadly, ‘ Shakespeare, you are as obscure as life is Arnold wanted 
the poet to express a criticism of life, to become ‘ a complete 
magister vitae *: he must ‘ begin with an Idea of the World in order 
not to be prevailed over by the world’s multitudinousncss whereas 
Shakespeare—and those damned Elizabethan poets generally ’— 
immersed themselves so deeply in their contemplation of the multi¬ 
tudinousness of life that they referred human action to no 
recognisable standards. 

Now it is certainly true that as a professional playwright Shake¬ 
speare was ‘ much more careful to please than to instruct ’, and 
unlikely that he consciously occupied himself with making the 
world a better place. The material of his drama was nothing more 
nor less than the whole life of man, and his matchless power of 
identifying himself simultaneously with all the characters on his 
stage gives to his reading of life an illusory air of impartiality. 
Almost it is an illusion of indifference: he seems to be saying, ‘ If 
men do thus and thus, they will suffer as I have shown and may 
involve the innocent in their fall, and I have nothing more to add. 
The rest, so far as I am concerned, is silence.’ But absence of 
condemnation is not absence of judgment, and judgment is always 
implicit. His self-identification with the torments of Macbeth, 
his affection for all other sinners as well as Macbeth, neither condones 
Macbeth s crime nor remits the mortal consequences. He allowed 
FalstafF to defend himself so ingeniously against the charge of 
cowardice that at some tribunals Falstaff is periodically acquitted; 
but whether Falstaff was a coward or not, there is no defence of 
cowardice. Shakespeare recognised the existence of sin, and what¬ 
ever mitigation he might in his infinite understanding and com¬ 
passion find for the sinner, sin remained and would bear its fruits. 
To say this is to say that Shakespeare was a moralist, tliat he had a 
point of view, that his point of view, on the matters of which he 
treats, may be determined from his plays, and thus that it is possible 
to know something of his mind. 

reading of life will sometimes elude definition, for it was 
“^^^l^^^tally an attitude that only poetry could express. At times, 
noubly in King Lear and The Tempest, it had something of the 
authority of a mystic’s vision. The visible world, enduringly lovely 
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in its beauty, is not real; it is only a briefly-glimpsed image of a 
reality which we cannot see or scarcely know. But exact meanings 
belong to prose, and truths poetically apprehended have ambiguities 
which it is not the function of prose to express. Shakespeare was 
first concerned with turning human actions into poetry, not with 
formulating systems of metaphysical thought. This has given a 
superficial plausibility to the notion that he was morally indifferent, 
for he brought all questions out of the cloudland of abstractions into 
the daily light of human discourse. He would insist upon looking 
at the details, and his law consisted, in the English way, of case-law.^ 
He singularly refused to be didactic, or to be much impressed by 
those who were. Indeed there are indications that he regarded any 
sort of explicit moralising as inadequate for the larger purposes of 
life. It is not surprising when Brutus’s address to the Roman 
citi2ens is overwhelmed by Antony’s appeal to the emotions of 
cupidity and revenge, for it is a significant revelation about Brutus 
that he should think a moderate, rhetorical appeal to the reason to 
be the form of address appropriate to the audience and the occasion. 
It is another matter when Portia and Isabella, speaking passionately 
on Shakespeare’s cherished theme of forgiveness, get a hearing but 
no assent. They gain their point in the end, and those who have 
disregarded them suffer for it, but the feet remains that they achieved 
nothing by their eloquence. Nor did the Bishop of Carlisle, except 
to be put in prison for it; nor Ulysses, for the Greek commanders 
persisted in their divisions and Ulysses himself so far consented 
to the violation of degree as to put Ajax in place of Achilles as the 
army’s champion; and it would be surprising if the Duke really 
persuaded Claudio to be absolute for death. A final ironic com¬ 
ment on the worth of eloquent philosophising is made by Hector, 
who concludes a heated recital of the reasons why Helen should be 
restored to Menelaus by announcing that he intends to keep her. 
Professor Harbage ^ has pointed out that many of Shakespeare’s 
saws and instances were put into the mouths of fools—fools as 
various as Corin and Polonius—or rogues, the rogues in particular 


^ See, for instance. Sir W. Raleigh, Shakesveare and England (British Acadeniv 
Lecture). It may seem strange to compare Snakespcarc with Burke, but in both 
we find an awareness of the complexity of life, an insistence upon seeing the men, 
the facts, the things, before reaching a conclusion, a dislike of violent change and a 
respect for the slow accumulations of lime. 

* In his As Tltey Liked It, a study of Shakesj^arc’s morality to which the present 
chapter is much indebted. But the book’s thesis, that Shakespeare wrote to reassure 
the average convictions of his audience, is not entirely persuasive. In many ways 
he had to educate them to an acceptance of his own vision. How many of them, 
even then, felt that Cordelia should die? 
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masking their crooked thought behind a glib sententiousness. Nor, 
as a rule, are his characters grateful for this platitudinous wisdom. 
True, Juliet’s Nurse would stay all night ‘ to hear good counsel but 
Portia’s ‘ ^dod sentences and well pronounc’d cutting short 
Nerissa’s tedious remarks about the advantages of the golden mean, 
was a rebukoi and she followed it with the acid comment that 

if to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had been 
churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. 

Aff'I ii 13. 

When Claudio mused philosophically on the causes of his arrest, 
Lucio remarked that if he were himself able to talk so wisely under 
an arrest, he would send for certain of his creditors: 


And yet, to say the truth, I had as lief have the foppery of freedom as 
the morality of imprisonment. 

MM I ii 137. 

Sententiousness is no more acceptable when offered by way of 
consolation, and those condoled with usually scotch it with a 
crushing retort: 


He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

Rjn ii I. 

He talks to me that never had a son. 

KJ III iv 91. 


I never yet did hear 

That the bruis’d heart was pieced through the ear. 

Oth I iii 218. 


At greater length, as befitted an older man, Leonato held forth on 
the emptiness of trying to ‘ patch grief with proverbs ’: 


’Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow. 

But no man’s virtue nor sufficiency 

To be so moral when he shall endure 

The like himself. Therefore give me no counsel: 

My griefs cry louder than advertisement. . . . 

For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently 
However they have writ the style of gods 
And made a push at chance and sufferance. 

MAN V i 27. 

We find, then, a disposition in Shakespeare’s mind to reject second¬ 
hand counsels, however weighty or well-intentioned, and tiu* 
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application of preconceived philosophies. He who coined many of 
the best-known aphorisms in the language doubted their usefulness, 
and the skilled and moving pleader was ready to plead in vain, 
for he knew how eloquently he himself could defend a bad argument. 
Although Johnson*s statement that ‘ his works support no opinion 
with arguments, nor supply any fashion with invectives; they can 
neither indulge fashion nor gratify maUgnity * has turned out to be 
an exceptionally unhappy forecast of the future of Shakespearean 
studies, it is easy to see what he meant. Shakespeare wore no 
convenient set of opinions as a badge in his coat. He kept himself 
free from theories which entangle the imagination, from merely 
intellectual consistency and the dogmas which inhibit the free play 
of the mind. Poets do not serve fashions, for their imaginative 
experience lifts them above creed and code and reheves them of the 
obligation of assenting intellectually in what they describe. For 
Shakespeare, feeling was always more important than principle. 
He allowed himself no perfectionist dream of unpathed waters and 
undreamed shores, for hfe*s variety was too rich and interesting to 
leave time for the wooing of any single cause. The freedom 
and flexibihty of his drama depended upon this absence of 
doctrinal compulsion, for he could cheerfully change his intellectual 
ground as he moved among his characters, identifying himself first 
with one, then with another. 

on both sides, like a leather 

rcmiii 265. 

But there were some matters in which he never changed his 
ground. The imagination docs not create out of nothing, it must 
nourish itself upon some association of reading, memories, experi¬ 
ence and conviction; there must be some relatcdncss between the 
mirror and the thing mirrored, for the artist caimot include in his 
vision what he docs not see and he Nvill not include what frightens 
him or fails to interest him. Shakespeare is the most reassuring of 
artists, for nothing, so far as we know, was too terrifying to be 
comprehended by his art, and few things did not interest him. 

‘ Fear not my truth.* The artist unceasingly compels us to moral 
judgment, and successive generations would not have found them¬ 
selves safe in Shakespeare’s company, even when he plumbs the 
depths, if he had himself been morally indifferent, opportunist, 
anarchic. He never absorbed himself so deeply in the fragmentary 
facts and impressions of life that he forsook his central vision, and 


A plague of opinion! A man may wear it 
jerkin. 
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although he had no pulpit, no text, and not even the instincts of a 
preacher, his sense of what was good and what was evil stands out 
clearly above the accidents of his drama, the impHcit ideal silently 
contrasted with the noisy traffic of his stage. ‘ Poets arc great or 
little according to the nobleness of their endeavour to build a mansion 
for the soul. ^ Great poets cannot be merely acquiescent in life as 
they fmd it; there is that in them which impels them to 


take upon us the mystery of tilings. 

As if we were God’s spies, 

Lear V iii 16. 


to weep for man’s inhumanity to man and champion liis helplessness 
against a destiny that takes him for its sport. Within his own 
creations the poet is both legislator and judge, and as he Judges, so 
shall he be judged. 

Evil is always present in Shakespeare’s work, and it gives signi¬ 
ficance to the largely trivial fables he brought on to the stage. It is 
important to notice how he insists upon telling these stories in sucli 
a way as to force his readers into an act of judgment: not into taking 
sides necessarily—that is often their unwisdom—but into sharing 
the struggles of his characters and attaining to some understanding of 
the issues at stake. A crude and barbarous Jew, a grotesque of 
avarice like the Jew of Marlowe and, probably, of the source-play 
that is lost, would have made a play, did indeed make several, but 
not for Shakespeare. He allows Shylock some of the attributes of 
our common humanity, while leaving the other Venetians to treat 
him in the traditional way, as thougli he were utterly inhuman : 
and there, ejuite simply, is The Merchant of Venice, which at least 
since Irving s time has been his chief Problem Play, and it could 
scarcely be maintained that the problem is not ethical. The sources 
gave him a mild and patient Lear who was the victim of sheer un- 
povoked malevolence; Shakespeare so divides the moral responsi¬ 
bility that, although the evil of Goncril and Regan is hardly abated, 
Lear is in some degree the author of his own sufferings. In order 
that there sliall be no least excuse for Macbeth, the sensual, tyrannous 
Duncan of the chronicles becomes the man whose virtues plead 
for him like angels trumpet-tongued. There is no evading 
Shakespeare when he is in tliis mood. The lazy man, the man 
who has settled down for a little placid entertainment, the man 
who has armoured himself in formulae against the necessity of 
ever having to think again, the virtuous, the complacent and 

* John Masefield, Shakespeare 44. 
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the indifferent, all arc chased from their refuges and forced to 
evaluate and judge. 

The ethical seriousness of his plot-making is reinforced by the 
strong ethical bias of his imagery. He could scarcely mention bird 
or animal, tree or flower, without using it for the purposes of illustra¬ 
tive comment on human beings. Nature always suggested to him a 
moral correspondence. 

Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks. 

Which, like unruly children, niake their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight, 

Rlimiv 29. 

and this gives place at once to a further image of the * too fast 
growing sprays * that rise above their appointed place in the 
commonwealth. The course of true love brings to mind the 
smooth-flowing stream that 

Makes sweet music with th’enamelled stones. 

TGV 11 vii 28. 

The swift wasting of youth by dissipation suggests to Falstaff not a 
similitude but an obverse: 

For though the camomile, the more it is trodden on the faster it grows, 
yet youth, the more it is wasted the sooner it wears. 

iHetilVn iv 441. 

The leafless boughs of a tree awaken memories of chancels stripped of 
beauty by Protestant zeal: 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

Sonn, 73. 

Even the movement of comedy will be interrupted by grave reflec¬ 
tions sometimes inappropriate to the speaker. Hero, Margaret and 
Ursula are talking delightedly together about the plot to ensnare 
Beatrice and Benedick in love: 

Whisper her ear, and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her; say that thou overheard’st us. 

And bid her steal into the pleached bower. 

Where honey-suckles, ripen’d by tlie sun. 

Forbid the sun to enter; like favourites, 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 

Against that power that bred it. There will she hide her. . . . 

MAN m i 4 - 
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It is a superb image, masterly in the economy of its expression and 
eloquent of the imaginative power of the mind which flashed to this 
simile at the sight of honeysuckle spreading in the sun; but it is not a 
thought that is likely to have presented itself to Hero’s simple mind 
at any time, least of all at the time when she uttered it, and its 
presence here is vastly significant. It reveals the constant tendency 
of Shakespeare’s mind to fasten on to resemblances between Nature 
and the life of man; not for physical descriptions merely, as when 
Beatrice, ducking below the hedge to be unobserved, suggests the 
lapwing running close to the ground, but for serious ethical com¬ 
ment.^ The unobtrusive consequence of this unfailing habit of his 
mind is to strengthen the moral framework in which all his work is 
set. 

If the vision of justice is to disclose the world as it is, the vision of 
mercy is aware of what it might be if men were different. Sin is a 
constant fact in Shakespeare’s world. He never enquires into its 
origins and, although some power making for righteousness wages a 
not unsuccessful struggle against it, he never suggests that it will 
disappear. He left theology to the theologians, who in his day 
spoke with many voices on these matters, and conccnicd himself 
with the operation of sin in the hearts of certain human beings whom 
he chose to imagine. There is * nobody but has liis fault as 
Mistress Quickly decided, though John Rugby’s was no worse than 
an addiction to prayer. 


A rarer spirit never 

Did steer huinaiiicy; but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men, 

AC V i 31. 

and if we would be otherwise, we must be created of other elements 
than we are. So Coriolauus seemed to a frightened general who 
had watched his approach to Rome at the head of a Volscian army : 

He leads them like a tiling 
Made by some other deity than Nature, 

That shapes man better. 

Cor IV vi 90. 

* The reader will have no difficulty in recalling a host of examples. In his 
opening chapter Professor Harbagc draws attention to the combination of dramatic 
with ethical comment in IVT IV iii, where Perdita offers flowers to her guests. 
Rnt PoUxcncs. in his dissertation on the gardener’s art of grafting, alludes un¬ 
knowingly to the betrothal of the prince and the shepherdess: ' Then make your 
garden rich in gillyvors ’. Then after her offering of autumn flowers to ‘ men of 
imddle age ’, Peraita laments that she has no spring flowers for Florizel. The 
beautiful passage, $0 apt for anthologies, is not mere decoration ; it is rich in dramatic 
and ethical significance. 
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But Shakespeare knew no such deity; he is likelier to have thought 
that 

the web of our life is of a min gled yam, good and ill together: our 
virtues would be proud if our famts wh^ped them not; and our crimes 
would despair if they were not cherished by our virtues. 

AlVlVlViuSs- 

It is a view that allows no scrap of dogmatism or self-righteousness, 
especially as one apt in sin so often finds a warm welcome when 
virtue’s steely bones look bleak in the cold wind. 

But no one in Shakespeare’s world—and this is fundamental— 
sinned through the operation of forces he could not control. The 
difference between Elizabethan psychology and our own is that, 
while both seek explanations, theirs never sought excuses: its purpose 
was ethical, for it probed and analysed only with the object of 
teaching men to lead good Hves, and the victim of a base admixture 
of the humours could not cry out that his disease had never given 
him a chance.^ Whatever his physiological predisposition, ethical 
remedies were always vahd against it, and by reason, will and prayer 
he might seek to avert its dominance. This is a fact of great signi¬ 
ficance to art as well as to religion and ethics, for art depends upon 
the preservation of religious and ethical sanctions. If sin is motivated 
sufficiently, it ceases to be sin; but the world is still a wicked place. 
For Shakespeare’s characters there was no escape from their moral 
responsibilities, and they sought none. Those who sinned were 
always given the opportunity to make a choice; none of them was so 
powerfully swayed by passion that he did not at some time recognise 
what he was doing, and several had their Kent or their Menenius to 
offer the counsels of reason. Thus, although we may often feel 
that circumstances were harsh and the prevailing disposition strong, 
we can never say that the fault, whether large or small, was un¬ 
avoidable. A tragic fall was not caused by an external and irre¬ 
sistible force,^ as sometimes happened in Greek drama; nor was it 
caused by blind chance, whose operation might control the details 

1 That * the world owes me a psycho-analyst ’ is a logical, and no doubt inevitable, 
extension of the Health Service. 

* It is true that Shakespeare assumed the Elizabethan view that men's conditions 
were in some way influenced by the stars (Don John is surprised chat Conrade, 
being bom under Saturn, * goes about to apply a moral medicine '), but this influence 
had an equal potency for good or evil, and in Shakespeare's drama it was the stire 
mark of a villain, as lago and Edmund, to defy the stars and proclaim that it is in 
ourselves that we are tnus or thus, (l^e pathetic defiance of Romeo was only a 
rhetorical gesture, uttered when all was already lost.) Men may subdue the evil in 
themselves, but they arc not entirely masters of their fates: it is an old theological 
ambiguity, and Shakespeare never worked it out intellectually, see pages 544-7. 
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but never the ultimate motivation; least of all could it be attributed to 
malnutrition, an unhappy childhood, thyroid deficiency, the wicked¬ 
ness of the government, or being led astray by the too-vivid melo¬ 
dramas presented by Alleyn at the Rose.^ Sin is acknowledged,^ 
and it has to be expiated, not explained away: that is Shakespeare’s 
justice. If the innocent are sometimes involved in the ruin of the 
guilty, that too is Shakespeare’s justice : he rejected the assumption 
of Aeschylus that the wrath of the gods never fell upon the innocent. 
If, fmally, measure is not always exactly meted to measure, and some 
do not suffer precisely according to their deserts, that too is Shake¬ 
speare’s justice, else who should ’scape whipping? For the purposes 
of comedy some of them escape rather easily, but the evil which 
they have contemplated is clearly faced and it is frustrated. 

But Shakespeare was great by the greatness of his compassion. 
All men may submit themselves at the bar of their common humanity, 
and that is his mercy. He does not condemn, for neither censure 
nor approval is ever unreUeved, and we are always allowed to 
feel that on another occasion the victim of evil might make a 
better use ofhis endowment. ‘ But yet the pity ofit, lago ! O lago, 
the pity ofit, lago! ’ If the surrender to sin were irresistible, there 
would be no pity in it. In the infinity of his compassion Shake¬ 
speare does not condemn the man who chose the lower way when he 
could see the higher, for man is liis own final enemy, subtle, tireless, 
stubborn and ever the last to yield. He left the conclusion of the 
whole matter to one of the least ofhis creations: 


Simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. 


AWWW ill 369. 


for there’s place and means for every man alive and the kindly 
Lafeu endorses it: 

Though you are a fool and a knave, you shall cat. 

AWWV ii 58. 

* Some villains, notably Richard III. Don John, Aaron .-ind Edmund, confide in 
that their villaiiiy is the result of some external misfortune, as that they 
arc defonned or black or iUcgitim.itc. In popular credulity physical deformity was 
suppo^d to be Nature’s mark of the evil that lay within, but Shakespeare always 
tnade it clear that he regarded this as only an excuse. I-lis bogey-men enjoyed being 
bo^cy-mcn, and did not seriously suppose that Nature compelled tliem to it. 

Despite his liking for oxymoron he never offered a picture of virtuous vice or 
or brave cowardice. His vice, as Coleridge said, ‘ never walks as in 
twilight , he has' no benevolent butchers^ nor any sentimental rat-catchers \ True, 
iroilus asked Cressida to call bis jealousy ‘ a virtuous sin ^ but he rapidly learned 
that It was notliing of the kind* 
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In the absence of any enquiry into the origins of evil, it was only 
left for Shakespeare to indicate the vices ‘ whose strong corruption 
inhabits our frail blood ’ and multiplies the evil of the world. He 
hated all the petty egotisms by which men erect barriers between 
one another, and in particular the injuries, deceits and cold-hearted 
calculation which accompany the scramble for power. The recur¬ 
ring image of the fawning spaniel at least indicated his contempt for 
servility, and other beasts, notably the monkey and the goat, were 
symbols of the ‘ unbitted lusts ’ which subdue men*s reason. He 
deplored the folly of those who would order their hves—and, worse, 
the hves of other men—by * exsufihcate and blown surmises * of an 
imagined good. But such men were only fools, although the 
consequences of their folly often reached far; much more dangerous 
were those whose pride in their swaying passions disturbed the 
settled order of things, the turbulent, amoral heroes of Marlowe and 
Chapman. Shakespeare saw in the obsessive dominance of* blood * 
and * the affections * (the words by which the Elizabethans conveyed 
the sovereignty of passion) the chief cause of the treachery and in¬ 
humanity which he regarded as the greatest of sins. Viola probably 
spoke for her creator when she rated ingratitude above all the evils 
which corrupt the soul. It makes man ‘ unkind *. The notion of 
‘ kindness * lies at the centre of Shakespeare’s conception of virtue. 
It relates to the specific function of man as man, to the continued 
exercise of the will and reason which are the attributes of his humanity 
and the sign of his superiority to the animal creation. 


Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o'the milk of human-kindness, 

Macb I V 17. 

where * human-kindness ’ means that Lady Macbeth fears that her 
husband is too much of a man—too Httle, that is, of a beast—to 
carry out the fearful project at which he has hinted. She fears that 
he may be true to his nature, whereby such a deed would be im¬ 
possible. From the compunctious visitings of such a nature she 
herself terribly asks to be released: she would be unsexed, the milk 
of her breasts would turn to gall—she would become, in fact, 
‘ unkind ’, or not-human. It was the worst tiling Shakespeare 
could find to say of anyone, implying as it did the voluntary abdica¬ 
tion of specific virtues and a surrender to the universal wolf of 
appetite. In the form of kindless he uses it only of Claudius; as 
unhind (though it often has only the shallower significance of modem 
usage, generally with reference to the heedless lover) it adds a special 
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layer of meaning to the rebukes he administers to certain sorts of 
behaviour, and particularly to the behaviour which carries about it 
the taint of treachery and ingratitude and the betrayal of trust. 
The sea-captain Antonio uses it of the boy he beheves to be Sebastian; 
it is Worcester’s rebuke to Bolingbroke for his violation of the 
pledges he had made to the men who helped him to his throne; it is 
the word Desdemona uses of the breach between Cassio and Othello, 
when she thinks Othello has been unnaturally severe and ungrateful; 
ironically, Lear uses it of Cordelia, until he finds that it may apply 
with greater force to his other daughters, of whom he scarcely 
speaks without, significantly, likening them to wild beasts. It 
strikes with terrible force in Antony’s 

This was the most unkindest cut of all: 

JC III ii 187. 

unkindest because it was struck by the hand of friendship and trust. 
The penalty of unkindness is to suffer the torment of isolation from 
one s fellow-men; he who has shown himself to be less than a man 
is denied the special blessings of humanity. 


As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 

Macb V iii 23. 

Sometimes the suffering is out of all proportion to the offence. 
Lears fault is that ‘he hath ever but slenderly known himself’, 
Timon s that ‘ the middle of humanity thou never knewest and the 
agony of their suffering is carried beyond their own griefs to the 
griefs of all humanity. In their despair they speak for all mankind, 
for what is to become of man if all must endure as they? 


That Nature, being sick of man’s unkindness. 

Should yet be hungry! 

Tim IV iii 176. 

Elizabethan psychology explained the disease and left ethics to 
apply the remedy. By the exercise of will and reason man may 
subdue the rebel powers that array his soul, and the struggle of 
blood and ‘judgment ’ for possession of the soul was in Shake¬ 
speare s day the crucial interest of tragic action. Here again Shake¬ 
speare took up a definite moral attitude. He was not interested in 
the sort of man in whom the balance was entirely overthrowni. 
Jonson was the chief among the dramatists who liked to examine 
the character who pursues a course of rational calculation, the man 
whose defects do not spring from an excess of passion but from an 
excess of reason. lago was such a man. In them the will is strong, 
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and it allows them to subdue the passions which might distract them 
from their chosen purpose; but the reason is warped, and the goal— 
usually acquisition of some kind or other—becomes so insistently 
important that all impulses are killed which do not lead to it. Such 
are the bloodless caricatures whom Jonson liked to call ‘ humours *, 
and they were more at home in satirical comedy than in tragedy. 
Jacobean tragedy occupied itself rather with Marlowe’s heritage of 
the high-aspiring creatures of passion, in whom reason was in¬ 
adequate either to restrain the upward drive of will or to teach them 
what to do with their conquests when they had achieved them. 
Mortimer’s Hfe became empty when he found himself with ‘ no 
place to mount*: Shakespeare examined such a person in Richard III 
and found in him nothing worthy of future study. But in the hands 
of some of his contemporaries passion was its own excuse, and a 
significant change came over the drama when it espoused blood 
against judgment and set its heroes above the moral law. 

Be free, all worthy spirits. 

And stretch yourselves, for greatness and for height: 

Untruss your slaveries: you have height enough 
Beneath this steep heaven to use all your reaches; 

’Tis too far off to let you or respect you. 

Give me a spirit that on this life s rough sea 
Loves t’have his sails fill’d with a lusty wind, 

Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 

And his rapt ship run on her side so low 
That she diinks water, and her keel ploughs air. 

There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is; there’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law. 

He goes before them, and commands them all. 

That to himself is a law rational. 

Birons Conspiracy, close of Act III. 

These were not necessarily the sentiments of Chapman himself, who 
probably had a greater admiration for the Stoicism of Clermont, but 
they were sentiments which he found dangerously interesting. These 
lawless, ranting monsters were prefigured in the Induction to Marston’s 
Antonio and Melltda, where the actor playing Piero was bidden : 

Thus frame your exterior shape 
To haughty form of elate majesty. 

As if you held the palsy-shakmg head 
Of reeling chance under your fortune’s belt 
In strictest vassalage. 
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Nor were these intoxicating beliefs confined to men of political 
ambition. In describing the incestuous love of a brother and sister. 
Ford allowed them to address each other in language not unworthy 
ofRomeo and Juliet and urged that the strength of their passion was 
its own justification. 

Shakespeare regarded these ungovemed emotions as calamitous. 
Macbeth s fate was appropriate for all who would declare that 


For mine own good, 
All causes shall give way. 


Mach III iv 135. 


Nature always seeks a balance, and the admirable man is he in whom 
blood and judgment arc finely commingled: not the calculating, 
passionless man, for that ‘ fitteth the spirit of a tapster ’, nor he 
whose obsessive desires betray him to unkindness, but the man who 
is ‘ open and free ’: magnanimous, that is, temperate, brave and 
loving. Such men are rare, and the best of them may fall to their 
ruin if they arc perplex’d in the extreme. The pathos of Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy does not come from the downfall of wicked 
men, whose fate is seldom interesting, but from the suffering of 
men betrayed to evil by that in them which is potentially noble. 

Suffering, then, must be the portion of most of mankind, and only 
love will redeem it. Stripped of his lendings, poor unaccommodated 
man shall offer himself to mercy, not in some future world, for 
that’s hereafter and is still unsure, but to the mercy he will find here. 
Compassion is the virtue that is more than kind. All the qualities 
which help men to resist the evil in the world—courage, self- 
sacrifice, loyalty, faithfulness, the qualities which Shakespeare found 
most precious—are attributes of love, and it is in his capacity for 
love and mercy that man may reach upwards to the nature of God. 

‘ Let’s exchange charity.’ The evil that is continuously present in 
Shakespeare’s work, from the unscrupulous careerists of Henry VI 
to the not dissimilar adventurers who turned Prospero from his duke¬ 
dom, dims before the glory of forgiveness. Where one is ready to 
forgive and another to repent, there evil fails. 


Upon sucli sacrihccs, my Cordelia, 

The gods themselves throw incense. 

Lear V iii 20. 

In the great invocations to mercy spoken by Portia and Isabella 
Shakespeare was only giving formal statement to Iiis conviction, 
which grew more intense as the years went by, that a sinful world 
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may be regenerated by the love which * bears it out even to the edge 
of doom \ 

Such love is to be found in the kindly lives of men and women, 
more especially in the hallowed relationships of the family, the 
husband s cherishing of his wife and the mother’s care for her child, 
the mutual respect of master and servant. It acknowledges the ‘ pre¬ 
rogative of age ’ and confers on men the quiet blessings of 

peace, justice, truth, 

Domestic awe, night-rest and neighbourhood, 

Instruction, manners, mysteries and trades. 

Tim IV i 16. 

Shakespeare is remarkably insistent on the preservation of these 
simple and fundamental ties, and when any one is violated, the 
consequences are usually dreadful.^ There are only some half- 
dozen adulterous unions in all his plays; the single act of incest 
occurred in that part of Pericles which he almost certainly did not 
write; tlie two allusions to sexual perversion appeared in his sources. 
His respect for the fifth and seventh commandments compelled him 
to surprising reticences which, superficially, were inconsistent with 
his rich enjoyment of bawdiness, cuckolds and irascible parents as 
subjects for irreverent mirth. There were certain situations, most 
of them dear to his fellow-dramatists, which he refused to exploit: 
the hen-pecked husband married to a scold, the sexually inadequate 
lover, the man who married for money, the prude, the dishonest 
servant. He thus deprived himself of many occasions for comedy, 
but marriage out of wedlock did not strike him as amusing and he 
took no pleasure in ridiculing women. Indeed, his attitude to 
marriage and fecundity was almost one of reverence. We know 
that when he felt anything strongly, he usually at some time or other 
made fun of it—to look at it through the eyes of a clown seems to 
have been one of his ways of testing it—and ParoUes warning 
Helena against the perils of virginity, which is * the most inhibited 
sin in the canon and breeds mites {AWW I i 147 sq.), is but the 
complement of the first group of Sonnets^ the pride of Hermione in 
her ‘ goodly bulk ’, and the satisfaction with which Shakespeare 
always brings his favoured lovers to * a long and well-deserved bed *. 
The unspectacular virtues of pietas, from which mankind has drawn 
its deepest health and comfort, impressed him with their constant 
necessity; the family epitomised for him kindness and the renewal 

^ Shylock loses both his daughter and his servant: which should be sufficient 
insurance against sentimental misrepresentation. 
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of life, the daily preservation in small ways of the love that does not 
alter. ‘ The quality of love stilleth our will and maketh us long 
only for what we have, and giveth us no other thirst.’ 

There are times, however, when love must raise itself to a higher 
pitch and call a wronged man to forgiveness, a sinner to repentance. 

There is a comfort in tlie strength of love; 

’Twill make a thing endurable, which else 

Would overset the brain, or break the heart. 

Few of his victims fmd no consolation, few of his sinners do not 
repent, and few are not forgiven. The silent obduracy of lago 
(‘ Demand me nothing; what you know you know ’) refuses him 
the pardon which, if he had sought it, Othello was noble enough to 
have allowed him, but the close-packed atmosphere of evil which 
overwhelms the narrow world of this play is exceptional. Shylock’s 
own refusal to forgive excludes him from indulgence, and we have 
to go to moonlit Belmont for the assurance that the world is still 
sweet. But Richard III, Claudius and Macbeth wrestle with a 
tortured conscience, Angelo offers his life in expiation of his sin, 
and Edmund even seeks to make amends. In comedy, where the 
invasion of evil but slightly darkens a sunny world, there is less for 
mercy and repentance to do, but Shakespeare insists upon it none 
the less. The act of repentance is often hurried and perfunctory, 
often takes place off-stage, but the significant thing is that it happens 
at all. Orlando’s act of mercy, of ‘ kindness, nobler ever than 
revenge scotched the evil in his brother’s heart; Duke Frederick, 
marching on defenceless Arden in panoply of power, happened on 
‘ an old religious man ’ and after some question with him was 
converted; Proteus, the conspirators in The Tempest, the Outlaws in 
the Mantuan forest, all promise some sort of amendment; even 
Caliban will ‘ seek for grace ’. It matters nothing that in comedy 
forgiveness is sometimes lightly bought—for Proteus no worse 
penance than ‘ to hear the story of your loves discovered ’—the 
promise of amendment not always convincing. ‘ All’s well that 
ends well ’ accorded better with Shakespeare’s spirit than a strict 
‘ measure for measure and so long as love might be released to 
encircle the little world of his story, all ended well enough indeed. 
But neither repentance nor forgiveness is ever perfunctory where 
there is much to be expiated. 

Redemption^ by love is the cardinal doctrine of Christianity, but 
of Shakespeare’s religious opinions we know notiiing at all. That on 
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at least one occasion he entertained a visiting preacher at Stratford 
means Httle, for hospitality of this kind was commonly given by 
prominent citizens in provincial towns. All that we may infer from 
it is that, in his outward professions at any rate, his religion did not 
affront the Puritan consciences of the Stratford Corporation, and 
this is no more than we should expect of him. His outward pro¬ 
fession would always have been that of the society in which he found 
himself. Having nothing of his frther*s recusant spirit, he probably 
went to Stratford Church meekly enough, sat in his ‘ accustomed 
seat (pew rights had already come to be jealously guarded and to 
confer the sort of privacy that a man enjoyed when riding in his own 
coach) and there thought his own thoughts about the fare that he 
was offered. Nor is his interment in the chancel of any special 
significance, for it was his right as a tithe-holder and it could not 
have been refused him even if, as Richard Davies wrote, he * died a 
Papist . Davies is an unreliable source, and his statement has never 
been corroborated. It was made some two or three generations 
after Shakespeare’s death, and it is just the sort of notion which 
might have become current in a Puritan town, where stage playing 
was always likely to be regarded as typical Popish wickedness. 
The innuendo contained in Susanna Hall’s epitaph probably had a 
similar origin. The statement that Susanna was a good dei more 
pious than her father means only that she was stricter than he in the 
observances which Stratford approved: as no doubt she was. It 
would be diffcult for Puritans to look back upon an actor as a godly 
man in their sense of the word. 

To the externals of religion, by whomsoever professed, Shake¬ 
speare was invariably generous and respectful. He knew enough 
about men to realise that in their speculations on hfe’s ultimate 
mysteries no single formula was likely to satisfy them, and with 
his innate tolerance and courtesy he kept his work free of all that 
n^gbt give offence to religious scruple. If none of his few references 
to Puritanism was approving, at least he refrained from the crude 
insults with which most of his fellows harried their persecutors; 
on the other hand, his friars, though to none of them he lent much 
of his understanding, were always sympathetic characters, and in 
this he stood above the passionate intolerance of his age. His 
source for Romeo and Juliet indicted the meddling friar as the author 
of the young lovers’ destruction, and in King John he suppressed the 
disreputable scene in the Friary at Swinstead {Troublesome Reign 
Pt. I Sc. xi) in which Faulconbridge finds not merely a store of gold 
but a nun hidden in a cupboard. 
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Moreover, his references to religion were seldom flawed by 
inaccuracy or ignorance. The many people in his plays who utter 
Christian sentiments use them appropriately. It is true that Vin- 
centio betrayed secrets revealed at the confessional, but Vincentio 
was only pretending to be a priest and it is absurd to charge Shake¬ 
speare, on this evidence alone, with a cynical disregard for the 
professions of priesthood, for he showed elsewhere that he fully 
comprehended the mediaeval doctrine of sacramental grace. 
Murder, for instance, was doubly heinous because it took its victim 
unawares and rarely gave him time to receive absolution before he 
died. Life is but a preparation for the hereafter, and however a man 
may have conducted himself in the world, it is never too late to 
repent: the readiness is all. Thus to the awfulness of fratricide 
Claudius has added the inhuman cruelty of sending his brother to 
purgatory unabsolved, 


Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, unancla. 

No reckoning made but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 

Ham 1 V 76. 


He took my father grossly, full of bread, 

Witli all his crimes oroad blown, as flush as May. 

And how his audit stands, who knows save heaven? 

But in our circumstance and course of thought 
’Tis heavy with him. 

Ill iii 80. 

For this reason Claudius himself shall not be dispatched while he is 
praying, for prayer has some ‘ relish of salvation ’ in it: 

And am I then reveng’d 
To take him in the purging of his soul. 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 

Let him be taken, rather, when he is in the midst of some wicked¬ 
ness : 

Then trip him, that his heek may kick at heaven, 

And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. 

For his own part, Claudius is aware of the conditions necessary for 
true repentance: 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 
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Prayer is ineffective when it asks for forgiveness without being ready 
to surrender the gains of sin. 

What form of prayer 

Can serve my turn? * Forgive me my foul murder ’? 
That cannot be; since I am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murder. 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardon’d and retain the offence ? 

Illiii 51. 

But although Shakespeare thus commanded orthodox Christian 
thinking to bring to the service of his characters, it does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that he endorsed it. It may be that on this most 
personal of issues he was determined that no man should see his 
heart; or it may simply be that with his habitual caution he purposely 
refrained from giving a clear expression of his views on a matter on 
which controversy was dangerous. We have too to bear in mind the 
possibihty that his opinions altered with the years; it would have been 
strange if they did not. But if we would try to answer the question 
whether or not he was an orthodox Christian, we fmd ourselves, as so 
often, driven back upon his plays to see what clues they offer us; and 
our conclusions, of course, will be personal to ourselves. 

In the first place, it is not true that, as has often been hastily re¬ 
marked, the Bible had a considerable influence on his style. Indeed, 
it would be surprising if it had, for in his boyhood the scriptures and 
liturgies in the vernacular were still a novelty, and even when he 
died the great passages of the Bible and the Prayer Book were not 
yet household words. Nor, by the standards of his own time, does 
he seem to have known the Bible particularly well. It is a magni¬ 
ficent storehouse of anecdote and illustration which in fact he used 
remarkably seldom. There may be no special significance in the 
fact that the word Bible does not appear in his plays; nor does tlie 
Holy Spirit, nor the Trinity, and Creator and Sauiour come but once. 
But we camiot fail to notice how seldom snatches of rehgious 
emotion force themselves into his poetic imager)". He writes of 
‘ patines of bright gold ’ in the sky above Belmont, and of ‘ chalic’d 
flowers ’ in the song which Cloten sings, or commands to be sung, to 
his unheeding love; and there is a strange potency in the prayer which 
in the same play the Second Lord offers for the safety of Imogen: 

The heavens hold firm 

The walls of thy dear honour; keep unshak’d 
That temple, thy fair mind. 

Cym II i 67. 
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References to heaven and hell and the gods naturally abound in the 
plays, particularly in the tragedies, where the theme is man’s 
relation with the universe and eternity; but of the sort of imagery’ 
which may have been a spontaneous revelation of his thought and 
the association of his ideas—the sort of imagery, in fact, which he 
was constantly using to deepen the significance of quite ordinary 
sentiments*—there is surprisingly little.^ 

True is it that we have seen better days, 

And have with holy bell been knoU’d to church, 

And sat at good men’s feasts, and wip’d our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engender’d. 

AYLI II vii 120. 

Churchgoing probably appeared to Shakespeare a commendable 
manifestation of social solidarity, something by which ‘ domestic 
awe might be periodically sustained; but despite the respect and 
understanding with which he always speaks of it, ultimately there 
seems to be in his attitude to the religious beliefs of other men. not 
perhaps a hint of scepticism, but at least some personal detachment, 
an ironic reserve. His understanding is that of the intelligent out¬ 
sider, the sympathiser even, but not that of an experiencing Christian. 

He shows it in small ways as in great. 

You can endure the livery of a nun. 

For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d. 

To live a barren sister all your life. 

Chanting faint hynms to the cold fruitless moon. 

Thrice blessed they that master so their blood, 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage; 

But earthlicr happy is the rose distill’d, 

Than that which withering on the virgin thorn 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

MND I i 70. 


Here, on the one hand, is the respect due to the life of dedication, 
for it is not lightly undertaken; and on the other, the sorrow that 
any woman should of her own choice deny the life tliat is in her 
body. We catch the echo of an irreverent voice : ‘ It is not politic 
in the commonwealth of Nature to preserve virginity . . . there 
was never virgin got till virginity was first lost Isabella was 
put into a nunnery because she must first find strength to fight 


Disbelievers should consult Chart V in C. F. E. Spurgeon, Sli,iL-cfi>cjrc’s 

finds only about 150 images from religion, against, fir instance, sonic 
mythology, over 300 from food and cooking, and nearly jso from 
oirds. The proportion of the whole is minute 
• AIVIVI i 137. 
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Sin is severance from God. Macbeth, on the other hand, is con¬ 
cerned only with the retribution of outraged humanity, of the 
comforts due to old age that he will never receive. Although the 
umverse manifests its displeasure by means of the customary portents, 
Macbeth does not fear God’s judgment; or, rather, he refuses to 
face it. He has a conscience, but—it is what seals his surrender—he 
rejects the sanctions that it invokes: 

That but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 

We’d jump the life to come. But in these cases 
Wc still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor; this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice. 

Macb I vii 4. 

‘ Wc still have judgment here’; and when he is defeated, he babbles 
that it is the Witches who have deceived him. 

Nor, again, do Shakespeare’s men and women console themselves 
with a Christian hope of immortality. The terms in which he 
refers to death arc often appropriate to the character and circum¬ 
stances of the person speaking, so that at one time it is the loathed 
enemy, at another it is to be welcomed as a bride. Mostly, however, 
it is just a fact, the necessary end of life’s jounicy; if it be not now, 
yet it will come, and the readiness is all. Under an immense variety 
of images he maintains towards it a remarkably consistent attitude, 
which, for all the splendour of the poetry it aroused in him, was 
emotionally flat and negative. In one sense death is an enemy, for 
it is the ravisher of youth and beauty; it is terrible in shape and it 
devours all that wc hold dear; it is the hunter whose quarry never 
escapes him, the wrestler who never loses. But ‘ the sense of death 
is most in apprehension *: 

That life is better life, past fcarijig death. 

Than that which lives to fear. 

MM V i 402. 

Life is a fever, an uneasy dream, death the physician and sootliing 
sleep. Life is a spark, fire, a candle, death the extinguisher. Life is a 
flower, death the frost that nips it. Death is a window closing, 
a veil descending, the darkness which falls when the bright day is 
done, the key which unlocks a prison—but never the key which 
opens the door upon a new life. It is the cancelling of a bond. 
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Angelo; but she was summarily released from her vows when the 
struggle was over, so that she might be free to marry the Duke. 
Of course it is possible to object that such sentiments belonged only 
to the characters who spoke them, and it is an objection that can 
never be finally denied; but Shakespeare never gave to any character 
words that suggest that he really approved the motives which make a 
man embrace the cloistered life. He understood the formula, but 
not the spirit. 

The law of Christians enjoins two commandments, that they shall 
love God and love their neighbour; and the second of these is 
included in the first, without which it is but a kindly disposition of 
Nature. Yet few of Shakespeare's characters show any conception 
of sin as alienation from God ^; wherefore the mercy that is their 
nobility does not bring them into communication with God. 
Sonnet 129, which has the ethical sternness of Stoicism, is as pagan as 
Stoicism too; it gives no recogmtion that lust is an offence by which 
God is deeply offended. The evil which permeates Shakespeare’s 
imagined worlds is thick and palpable, and all the water in the ocean 
will not wash it clean, but it is simply the evil which man commits 
against man. It is man who is o^nded, man who punishes, and 
man whose forgiveness must be sought. True, the conception of the 
umverse which Shakespeare formally accepted made it impossible 
for the heavens to be indifferent to men’s wicked acts, but these 
cosmic interventions keep no proportion. When Lear and Timon 
arraign the gods, it is for allowing men to be so wicked; and these 
gods against whom they cry their helpless defiance are impersonal 
forces that cannot be identified with the Christian conception of deity. 
Nor is the beatitude that Lear ultimately achieves a Christian beatitude. 

Marlowe was called an atheist, but Faustus was a more Christian 
poem than anything that Shakespeare wrote. The agony of 
Faustus was the loss of God, and Mephistophilis had long ago warned 
him what that agony would be: 

Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place; for where we are is hell. 

And where hell is there must we ever be: 

And, to conclude, when all the world dissolves. 

And every creature shall be purified. 

All places shall be hell that is not heaven. 

Faustus V 121. 

^ Perhaps no one has it more deeply than Claudius. It is true that characten 
speak frequently about damnation, Othello cspeaally, but they seem to Ttipan 
different tnings by it and none of them approaches the description of hell eiven by 
Mephistophilis in Dr. Faustus. 
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state could be purged of evil. Perhaps only Cleopatra, subduing 
death to love as she had already subdued her baser elements, met it 
with triumph in her heart as well as on her lips. 

I am again for Cydnus, 

To meet Mark Antony. 

AC V ii 228. 

Against the grinning tyrant Shakespeare could only tell the soul to 
be imafraid;^ he offered no promise of immortality. 

He refused, in short, the comforts and inspiration of orthodox 
Christianity. The world of his creation had something of the true 
mediaeval assurance: questioning neither degrees nor institutions, 
he assumed the social stability which religion had established and, 
if not itself put to the question, would maintain. The concepts of 
mediaeval religion held an imaginative power over him of which 
he was probably unaware, for they made the climate of the world 
into which he was bom. The very foundations of his artistic vision 
were religious too. In seeing man as a compound of God and 
beast, and in basing his drama on the interplay of his divine and 
appetitive qualities, he was but applying the experience of the great 
teachers of Christianity, and, with a balance which it is difficult not 
to describe as truly religious, he rejected alike the romantic optimism 
which had elevated Renaissance man to a godlike stature, and the 
equally sentimental pessimism which likened him to a rat scrambling 
in the straw among the ordure of his passions. He was religious 
again in his respect for the impregnable individuality of each single 
man, in his refusal to label them and coerce them into conformity 
with type: ‘ but God is to be worshipped: all men are not alike 
In all that he wrote he honoured the Christian teaching that men 
shall love one another, bring one another to repentance and repay 
evil with good. Etlucally he stands among the great evangelists of 
Christianity. Ethically, but not spiritually; and the difference is 
vast, and ultimately defeating. He examined the Christian mystery 
and, presumably, found it good, but he rejected, or did not under¬ 
stand, its full demands on the human spirit. He picked the flower 
but was indifferent to the soil from which it grew. If the world of 
his poetic imagination was on the whole a good world, it was so 
by the power of love; but of the love which man can give to man, 
not of the love which he may receive from God.^ 

Does nothing, then, lie beyond ‘the tliick rotundity o’ the 
world ? Increasingly he grew to believe that there does, but. like 

* S« Sc^nrt 146. * See F. P. Wilson. Elizabethan and Jacobean 129-30. 
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Virgil, he would not define it. His meditations on these matters 
will not be welded into coherence; he seems to have deliberately 
kept his vision unfocused. Beyond the blanket of the dark there 
hes a deified order, but he will not say that it is good, or that it is 
just, or on the other hand that it is harsh and vengeful; he does not 
think of it as personal at all, Lear’s furious summoning of the gods 
to vengeance is not typical. 

Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pother o er our heads, 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 

That hast within thee imdivulged crimes. 

Unwhipp’d of justice; hide thee, thou bloody hand; 

Thou perjur’d, and thou simular of virtue 
That art incestuous; caitiff, to pieces shake, 

That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practis’d on man’s life; close pent-up guilts, 

Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace. 

Lear III ii 49. 

In a great and complex poem like Kin^ Lear the characters’ views on 
heavenly justice are artistically balanced for contrast and dramatic 
conflict; there is not one that we may say is particularly Shake¬ 
speare’s. We arc warned, however, that there is more in heaven and 
earth than we dream of in our philosophy. 

And we have our philosophical persons, to make modem and familiar, 
things supernatural and causeless. Hence it is that we make trifles of 
terrors, ensconcing ourselves into seeming knowledge, when we should 
submit ourselves to an unknown fear. 

AWWll iii I. 

‘ The world and life’s too big to pass for a dream ’, and, like Bacon, 
Shakespeare had rather believe ‘ all the fables in the legend, and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran ’, than that this universal frame is without a 
mind. 

He was by no means alone in rejecting a specifically Christian 
solution; by 1600 the Church had entirely lost its control of the 
drama, for most of the dramatists, freeing themselves of the con¬ 
ventional pieties which still satisfied most of their audience, had 
repudiated its interpretation of life. Biron dies with a confession of 
utter hopelessness which belies the brave words in which he has Hved: 

And so farewell for ever. Never more 

Shall any hope of my revival see me. 

Such is the endless exile of dead men. 
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Summer succeeds the spring; autumn the summer; 

The frosts of winter, the fall n leaves of autumn : 

All these, and all fruits in them yearly fade. 

And every year return: but cursed man 
Shall never more renew his vanish’d face. . . . 

Fly, fly, commanding soul. 

And on thy wings for this thy body’s breath, 

Bear the eternal victory of death. 

With this the play ends: there is no message of comfort, no sense of 
continuing life for those who are spared. 


I tell you naught for your comfort. 
Yea, naught for your desire. 

Save that the sky grows darker yet, 
And the sea rises higher. 


But Shakespeare never left man without hope, and the serenity of 
liis final plays emerges from his strengthened conviction in an 
assured Providence which watches over men. Human experience 
is valid so far as it goes. Life is not just a general mist of error, nor 
the senses mere illusion: they speak truth to man, and possibly it is 
the only truth he may surely know. But he issued from the harrow¬ 
ing intimations of his tragic period with a quiet confidence that the 
‘ perpetual-sober gods ’ will not crack Nature’s moulds and spill the 
unhinged planet into chaos; and this confidence is the more re¬ 
assuring after the dreadful potentiaUty of evil and confusion he had 
lately faced. It is never explicit, but the verse of the last plays 


is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes. 


Tern I ii 406. 


The very difficulty of the imagery, and the complicated syntax and 
choking rhythms of the verse, convey a sense of timclessness and 
mystery beyond human understanding, of a 


central peace subsisting at the heart of endless agitation. 

But he never said clearly what he meant. There is a power, a 
directing mind, but he would not speculate about it. 


Let us be thankful 

For that which is, and with you [gods] leave disputes 
That arc above our question. 

Two Noble Kinsmen V iv 152. 

Perhaps it is not after all knowabic. But there is comfort in the 
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intuition that behind the immediate and visible reality there is some 
absolute to which it corresponds, that 

Behind the tree, behind the house, behind the stars 
Is the presence that I cannot see 
Otherwise than as house and stars and tree.^ 

So powerful is the transmutation of personal experience by the 
artist*s vision that neither this nor any other reading of Shakespeare’s 
mind is to be received as final and irresistible. Art will always mean 
different things to different people. To insist, on the other hand, 
upon the complete impersonality of Shakespeare’s work is not only 
to protest against an over-indulgence in subjective interpretations: 
it is a failure of the imagination. To dismiss his work as morally 
indifferent is to misunderstand the nature of art, which remains, as 
Browning said, * the one way possible of speaking truths ’; the 
artist cannot fail to express the truth as it appears to him. 

The present chapter has tried to add to our scanty knowledge of 
Shakespeare—the few incontestable records and the consensus of 
contemporary opinion—such inferences as may legitimately be 
made from his work. This has necessarily involved some pre¬ 
liminary consideration of him as an artist, for the danger is always 
that we may for the moment forget that he was a poet—a dramatic 
poet, what is more, with a thousand creations—and interpret his 
words too literally. Probably most of us feel that he did in fact 
undergo an enthralling and unhappy experience with a woman who 
had some of the qualities of Cressida or the Dark Lady, but if we 
have this impression at all, we have it from the prick and heartache 
of his verse when he writes of these things. It is unwise to treat the 
Somiets as a first-hand biographical record, for Shakespeare deals 
seldom in direct statements and we should usually mistrust him 
when he does. Even Sotmet 129, a singularly positive and un¬ 
compromising statement, may have been only an explosive protest 
against Petrarchan sentimentality. 

For it is only from the general shaping of his plays, and the 
cumulative iteration of certain themes beyond all dramatic necessity, 
that his ethical assumptions may be discovered. His opinion is often 
disclosed only by the conclusions he does not reach. It would be 
hard to say, for instance, that he preferred one form of political 
organisation to another, for all depends, in his view, upon the 
persons who operate it; but even in this seemingly indifferent 

* These lines arc from a poem by Kathleen Raine. 
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conclusion he has revealed something about himself. Again, his 
considered opinion about the pastoral life does not emerge explicitly 
from As You Like It, where he examined it through the eyes of 
contrasted characters and gave no positive answer; but this is an 
answer of a kind, for it tells us much about Shakespeare’s dramatic 
method. He did not, like Jonson, force life into a satirical pattern, 
chiselling at his characters until he had modelled them to embody 
predetermined notions; but this is only to say that he was not a 
moralist of a certain kind, it docs not say that he was not a moralist 
at all. Although his characters were imagined from within, certain 
tilings happened to them as a result of their being the men they were 
and fmding themselves in the circumstances they did, and of these 
consequences Shakespeare was the arbiter. Bamadine may have 
stayed alive by the strength of his obstinate refusal to die, but 
Mercutio and Falstaff had both to be sacrificed to something that 
their creator needed to say which they could not say for him. 
There is significance, again, in his choice of tragic heroes, of men, 
neither impossibly good nor incorrigibly bad, who should have 
died hereafter. The differences between Hamlet and Faustus and 
Biron and Satan measure the differences between their creators, 
for we cannot imagine Shakespeare writing Paradise Lost, or even 
Samson Agonistes. Nor, finally, may we attribute his shaping of his 
material to dramatic expediency or to a lazy willingness to conform 
with the moral standards of his audience. He did not write always 
as they liked it We know that they wanted Falstaff to be the 
companion of the King, and he had to write an Epilogue—for a 
revival, surely, or at least for a later performance than the first— 
to promise them that they should not be altogether disappointed. 
He did not handle the familiar tale of HamJet and revenge as 
they were accustomed to seeing it on the stage. We may doubt 
whether many of them felt that Cordelia owed God a death and 
probably all of them would have been grateful for more positive 
consolation at the conclusion of this great matter than the com¬ 
ment that the eldest hath borne most. Professional entertainer 

as he was, Shakespeare owed allegiance to no judgment but liis 
own. 

His work endures because he said significant things about men, 
vindicating those specific human virtues of fidelity, patience, love, 
courage and forgiveness which challenge the sway of passion and 
ease the heavy burden of grief and sin. His strength lay in no deep 
speculative wisdom, nor in the exaltation of a spiritual vision, but 
simply in his sure hold upon the commonplaces of life, upon those 
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daily reassurances which, because they were never so well expressed 
as he expressed them, were never so well thought upon as he thought 
upon them. He offers no promise of a redeeming happiness beyond 
the grave, where all is silent. His message is of life, and of the 
power that lies in all of us to sweeten its corrupted currents, before 
the bright day is done and we are for the dark. 



PART V 

SHAKESPEARE^S ART 


CHAPTER XII 

The Nature of Man 

How infinite in faculty. 

Ham II ii 317. 

The intellectual fashions which determined Shakespeare’s habits or 
thought were still dominantly mediaeval. For we have to re¬ 
member that neither the Humanists nor the Protestant Reformers 
regarded themselves as having initiated a violent breach with the past. 
They saw themselves rather as men who had triumphantly reached 
the goal of much mediaeval striving and the restorers of ancient 
virtues in the teeth of recent wrongs. The Catholic world-order, 
attractive at a distance for its seeming harmony of warring elements, 
was in practice a loose agglomeration of elements which were 
never really fused but came in for varying degrees of emphasis or 
neglect as the centuries passed. The Humanism of the Renaissance 
was orthodox and conservative, and none of the sixteenth-century 
Reformers—apart from the fanatical extremists, who were de¬ 
nounced by sober men of their own persuasion—said anything that 
had not been said many times before, and often said with approval. 
Even the denial of Papal Supremacy had a long and respectable 
history in the annals of the Catholic Church. Dogmatically, the 
Reformation consisted of an excessive emphasis on certain selected 
doctrines that had formed part of the Christian faith since apostolic 
times, and in its origins the conflict had all the marks of a simple 
domestic quarrel as the Augustinians challenged the flattening 
finality of the Dominican synthesis, which had left men with the 
unhappy choice between the futility of endless verbal refinements or 
the desperation of defiance. Thus the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion were not at once accompanied by disintegrating clianges, except 
in so far as they were themselves the product of the intense and 
violent energy of the mediaeval world. Drastic change came later, 
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with the forces which their success had released and put beyond the 
reach of Catholic disapproval. If we have to try to determine the 
moment at which the world ceased to be mediaeval, it was the 
moment when Theology ceased to be Queen of the Sciences. 

If this moment came in Shakespeare’s lifetime, it came too late 
to influence his thinking. He belonged to a world in which the 
novel was still silently absorbed into the famiHar, and fusion was 
still more powerful than change. The continuity of intellectual 
behef was yet undisturbed, for the Renaissance had accepted from 
the Middle Ages a vast bulk of ossified doctrine about man, his 
nature and his place in the universe, a traditional amalgam of 
Christianity with pagan philosophy. It provided a cosmological 
system which, though complicated, inconsistent and even uncertain 
in its details, was definite in outline and purpose, and its core was the 
assurance of the unity and intimate correspondence of the whole of 
God’s creation. Beyond the imperfect world that is apparent to 
man’s fallen sense there lies a spiritual universe perfect in form and 
function; and although the ideals and prototypes are in themselves 
unknowable, men may guess at their nature by means of analogy, and 
truth therefore consists of humanity’s progressive apprehension of 
this unseen world. It was to be apprehended by logic and intuition, 
not by the observation of phenomena, for this mediaeval cosmo¬ 
logy was completely unscientific. But it was not, on the 
other hand, merely superstitious. It had evolved as a means of 
explaining and understanding life, it grew out of man’s normal 
experience and his common needs, and it existed for his good. In 
assuring liim of the interdependence of the spiritual universe, the 
physical creation (the macrocosm), the body politic, and the indi¬ 
vidual soul (the microcosm), it gave him the confidence that all his 
doings were of concern to God. ‘ Even heaven itself must see and 
suffer ill ’, and at a mother’s incest 

heaven’s face doth glow, 

Yea, this solidity and compound mass. 

With tristful visage, as against the doom. 

Is thought-sick at the aa. 

Ham III iv 48. 

Man’s conception of unity was unselective and various, after the 
mediaeval fashion, but it offered him a universe that answered God’s 
great plan, a tidy and comprehensive system in which everything 
had its place and nothing existed in vain. As an explanation of life 
it was at once Christian, rational and poetic (rejecting the methods 
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of Faustian magic as thoroughly as it avoided deductive science); it 
was ethical, legal, religious, physiological and pohtical, and it could 
not so completely have satisfied man’s needs if it had excluded any 
of these main approaches to life. In fact it drew its potency from 
the ability of the mediaeval mind to embrace simultaneously various 
levels of knowledge and move almost imconsciously from one to the 
other, confident that the divine umty of all things physical and 
spiritual would ultimately resolve all ambiguities. 

The fundamental principle of the universe was order, the unifying 
power which holds together what is constantly threatening to dis¬ 
solve. The fear that Nature would leave ‘ the observation of her 
own laws ’ expressed itself in the frequent contemplation of the 
dreadful consequences, which were pictured in detail in the famous 
speech of Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida I iii 78-134. A careful 
reading of this speech is essential to an understanding of the orthodox 
Eli^bethan view of the universe. ‘ The specialty of rule ’ is shown 
to have a more than merely political application; Ulysses draws his 
parallels from the heavens, civil law, the elements, the Law of 
Nature, ethics and psychology, which he reveals as related parts of 
the same scheme. Disorder in the heavens produces a reflexive 
disorder in the sublunary world, the commonwealth and the soul of 
nim; disorder in any one of these is the cause of disorder in all the 
others, and the performance by all created things of their appointed 
function is alone ‘ the stay of the whole world ’. This correspon¬ 
dence, or simihtude, was the means by which men expressed the 
operation of order in the universe and the interdependence of all its 
parts. The Chain of Being, which linked all created things, linked 
11^ with the lowest and at once distinguished and united 

all the levels of existence. Being horizontal as well as vertical, it 
could be constantly invoked as a reminder that as God is to the 
^ heavens, the king to the commonwealth, 

the oak to the forest, justice to the other virtues or the soul to the 

of these primacies was overthrown, the others must 
oUow it to confusion, and so harmony, which was the sole guarantee 

^11 simply the proper functioning of every part in its 

a otted place. Obedience, respect, degree, status, calling were but a 
cw of the forms in which men stated their conviction that the 
specialty of rule, in all its far-ranging applications, must be pre¬ 
served; and wherever statesman or preacher or poet found to his 
nd a corrc^ondence by which he might exemplify this funda- 
mentai need for unity and order, it was his duty to reveal it. This 
ric passage from Raleigh’s History of the World says typically what 
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may be found, just as typically, in a hundred passages in Shakespeare 
or Hooker: 

For that infinite wisdom of God, which hath distinguished his angels by 
degree, which hath given greater and less light and beauty to heavenly 
bodies, which hath made differences between beasts and bird, created the 
eagle and the fly, the cedar and the shrub . . . hath also ordained kings, 
dukes or leaders of the people, magistrates, judges, and other degrees 
among men. 

In this traditional picture of the universe man occupied a central 
place. 

God first made angels bodiless, pure minds. 

Then other things, which mindless bodies be; 

Last He made Man, th* horizon ’twixt both kinds, 

In whom we do the World’s abridgement see. 

Sir John Davies, Nosce Teipsiim. 

It was indeed for the sake of man that the physical universe had been 
created. The goal of man’s hfe is to know God, and God has made 
His nature known to man in two ways: first, by His Word as 
revealed in Scripture and, secondly, by His creation: ‘ by His own 
word, and by this visible world, is God perceived of men ’. Accord¬ 
ing to the optimistic view of things, the Fall did not entirely obU- 
terate man’s reason. He bears still about him the broken remnants 
of vanished glories, and by means of the Law of Nature—which is 
no less than the reason and conscience of God, written in every 
human heart—he may yet apprehend through correspondences and 
analogies the ideal universe which is for ever hidden from his senses: 

‘ God in the creation of man, imprinted certain rules within his soul, 
to direct him in all the actions of his life; which rules, because we 
took them when we took our being, are commonly called the 
primary law of Nature.’ The endlessly recurring correspondence 
between man and universe, between microcosm and macrocosm, 
was the most significant of the symbols which proclaimed the 
order and unity of the world, for it proclaimed at the same time the 
special place which man occupied in the universal scheme. This 
conception too was conveniendy summarised by Raleigh: 

Man, thus compounded and formed by God, was an abstract or model, 
or brief story of the universal, in whom God concluded the creation, and 
work of the world, and whom he made the last and most excellent of his 
creatures, being internally endued with a divine understanding, by which 
he might contemplate and serve his Creator, after whose image he was 
formed, and endued with the powers and faculties of reason and other 
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abilities, that thereby also he might govern and rule the world, and all 
other God’s creatures therein.^ 

This most excellent of God’s creatures was amply furnished with 
the means of self-knowledge. He was aware, as we saw in an earlier 
chapter, of his position in the Chain of Being, midway between the 
beasts, whose quality is appetite, and the angels, whose quality is 
pure understanding, untrammelled by sense. The special attributes 
of man are reason and will; reason, which is less than understanding 
but enables him none the less to distinguish between good and evil; 
and will, which confers on him his unique endowment of choice. 
Other natural agents are not free: fire must burn, a plant must 
grow, rain must wet. But will, like reason, may be enslaved by 
the passions. Although reason can always discover what the right 
choice should be, and will likewise can control the solicitings of 
appetite and pursue that which * reason doth lead us to seek either 
may be perverted by appetite to pursue instead that illusory good 
which is presented to it by the nearness and potency of the senses. 
In its rightful form will is that upward aspiration which raises 
man above the beasts to seek the ways of God; under the sway of 
passion it leads him downwards to the mad pursuit of evil. In 
the words of a fifteenth-century Morality, 

A soul is both foul and fair: 

Foul as a beast by feeling of sin. 

Fair as an angel, of heaven the heir, 

By knowledge of God, by His reason within. 

Wisdom. 

Man knew, then, the dangers and temptations that beset him, and he 
knew also the remedies that were available to him. He had at his 
disposal a considerable body of psychological thinking, and if each 
individual could successfully analyse the blend of the four elements 
and the four humours in his personal composition, he was the better 
able to guard against his weaknesses and take up the correct ctliical 
attitudes. There was no evading his personal responsibility. He 
had no more right to lay the blame for his failures entirely on 
the pervasiveness of certain irresistible humours than to pity himself 
as the hapless victim of a yoke of inauspicious stars; for neither 
stars nor humours could destroy a man unless he co-operated in his 
own destruction by allowing his will or reason to be enslaved. 

* Quoted by Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and ihe Nature 0/ Alan 19. The first 
chapter of the book gives an excellent summary of the conventional view of man’s 
place m the universe. See also E. M. W. Tillyard. The Blizaheihan World Picture. 
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* *Tis reason^s glory to command affects/ The crux of Elizabethan 
ethics was properly the conflict of blood and judgment. Sin came 
into the world when man’s will and reason were corrupted by the 
Fall; but the divine nature stood revealed in the Scriptures and the 
universe, and man’s specific virtues would avail him, if he chose 
rightly, to master his affections. 

Such, in outline, was the world-picture which the Renaissance 
took over from the Middle Ages and continued to elaborate and 
reinforce with every detail that an affectionate ingenuity could 
contrive. This traditional body of doctrine had assembled itself 
snowball-fashion as each succeeding generation added its contribu¬ 
tion; and in the Elizabethan age, when it was still the dominant 
cultural pattern, it received further accretions as the new European 
Humanists generously amplified the older authors whose work 
they had absorbed. Thus in Shakespeare’s lifetime the conven¬ 
tional framework was enlarged ^ to incorporate new reflections and 
discoveries in the realms of ethics, psychology and religion; and, 
frithful to its historic purpose, it even made tentative efforts to 
assimilate the new and disquieting conclusions of empirical science. 
The Renaissance seems to have been quite satisfied with its mediaeval 
inheritance and applied itself with the same energy to consummating 
its thought in a single triumphant abstraction. Ingenious amplifica¬ 
tion of accepted beliefs was still the mark of an original mind. 
The method of the age was to lay down principles and enforce 
them by the citation of authorities and the furnishing of endless 
examples; so that a few simple axioms came to acquire a formidable 
weight by means of an aggregative procedure which was eternally 
adding fresh similitudes and building up new hypotheses. 

The unity thus achieved was worshipped somewhat imcritically, 
and its completeness was somewhat specious, but it held the imagina¬ 
tion. It was difficult in these circumstances for a writer to think 
empirically or to originate new ideas, for the intellectual influences 
of the age were unfavourable to original thought as the modem 
world understands it. For one thing, the duty of obedience to 
authority was as firm a duty in philosophy and ethics as it was in 
politics, and the supposed enormities of the sceptics of the ‘ School 
of Night ’ were exaggerated through instinctive repulsion from their 
heterodox speculations. Again, the sanctions of revealed religion 
could not be challenged without blasphemy. The new sectarian 
creeds were as confident and authoritative as the faith they had 
supplanted, and, once they had been officially adopted, the machinery 
^ See Hardin Craig, The Enchanted Class, especially ch. viii. 
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of the state sheltered them from attack. A rather self-conscious 
Protestant scholasticism sought to stabilise the new position and to 
persuade the energies of the restless and the critical into the harmless 
activity of reconciling the new dispensation with their rational 
convictions. But in a way the traditional interpretation of the 
universe was a burden more crushing than either of these. It had 
systematised thought altogether too effectively, and it left the writer 
with nothing to do but argue by analogy and reproduce the 
generalised formulae, precepts and simplifications, which he found 
increasingly difficult to harmonise with the observation of his senses. 
The overwhelming success of tliis system is proved by the tenacity of 
its resistance to the discoveries of Copernicus, Bruno and William 
Harvey : it seems that men were for a long time able to believe that 
Copernicus was right without seriously modifying their acceptance 
of the traditional picture of the universe. But the very thorouglincss 
of this success produced eventually an equally violent reaction, and 
by the time the Elizabethan age was giving place to the Jacobean 
the system was being interpreted in ways considerably less flattering 
to man. 

Shakespeare moved among the intricacies of this system with 
familiarity and confidence and also, one feels, with delight. It is 
hardly possible to decide how far he found its interpretation of life 
to be convincing. Elizabethan thought and literary expression 
were highly conventional: so conventional, indeed, that it is 
seldom easy to discover the real feeling that lay behind the formal 
expression, and in some forms, such as court poetry and the 
Petrarchan sonnet, it is impossible. All the critic can do is point 
out that the convention existed; and thereafter he may, if he is able, 
try to understand the convention, in order that at least he shall not 
utterly misinterpret the writer’s feeling. But whether or not 
Shakespeare found the world-picture convincing, it satisfied him 
for the purposes of his art. For the writer it offered, despite its 
stifling inclusivcncss, many admirable features. The sense of 
finality that wc receive from Shakespeare’s work derives in part— 
but only in part: there is always a danger that influences of this 
kind will be exaggerated—from his acceptance of the inter¬ 
dependence of all the levels of being. Man is never viewed in 
isolation; he is treated always in his relation with the divine 
hierarchy, the physical universe and the world of animals and plants, 
all of which exist for his good and, if he use them rightly, lead 
him towards his goal of reconciliation with God. This concept of 
the universality of man was common to all the writers of the age. 
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All of them drew upon the traditional system to some extent, though 
a knowledge ofits more esoteric details was the privilege of the better 
educated. Some made a greater use than Shakespeare of certain 
features of the system—as Jonson and Marston with the humours, 
for instance, or Chapman with the irresistible surge of passion—but 
no one else treated all its dominant features with such balance and 
comprehensiveness or gave it such perfect expression. The whole 
elaborate scheme took on grandeur, as in the hands of a great poet 
it always would, the pedantries were made vivid and the fossilised 
bones came to new life. There is perhaps no better explanation of 
Shakespeare’s abiding greatness than the splendour with which he 
gave utterance to the universality of man and the immutability of 
the laws which control his being. 

The mental habit of expressing a concept by means of similitudes 
and correspondences was particularly congenial to Shakespeare’s 
genius, for, as Shelley held, the quest of poets is to ‘ unveil the per¬ 
manent analogy of things ’: ‘ their words are the echo of the eternal 
music ’. Shakespeare beheved that the best way to understand a 
thing was to compare it with something else, and to watch for his 
use of correspondences gives a peculiar pleasure and excitement to 
the reading of his verse,^ as well as illustrating his mastery of the 
conventional world-system. In order and the due observance of 
function he found the necessary laws for man’s conduct of himself 
and his relations with his temporal sovereign and the gods above; 
and in the conventional Elizabethan psychology he, along with 
other poets, found an artistically adequate explanation of the causes 
which bring men to ruin. However faulty it may be when sub¬ 
mitted to scientific analysis, this psychology was sufficient for the 
uses of tragedy, and it produced much more convincing drama than 
the simplified, colourless parables in which mediaeval poetry had 
accounted for men’s fall from greatness. * Deus qttos vult perdere, 
dementat pritts ’ states in a crude way something that men have felt 
to be an important truth, and Elizabethan tragedy made a real attempt, 
with the aid of current physiological and psychological notions, 
to explain the causes and nature of the madness that drives men to 
their destruction. 

The traditional world-picture, then, provided Shakespeare with the 
background for his artistic meditations about life; and in reading 

^ A list of examples would easily make a book. To take only one, the likening 
of the king to sun, rose, lion, eagle, justice, etc., is always adding an overtone of 
emotion, e.g. Hotspur’s referring to Richard as * that sweet lovely rose ’ (r Heit IV 
I iii 175) m^es the context particularly moving and significant. 
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his plays we have to remember that its basic conceptions di^Fe^ed in 
many respects from our own. It rested on diifcrent assumptions, 
cherished different notions of virtue and, to a surprising degree, 
concerned itself with different issues. We shall understand Shake¬ 
speare the better for realising these differences: for although he 
seems always to be speaking directly to ourselves, as he has always 
seemed to be speaking directly to every generation, he speaks with 
important differences of emphasis. The Elizabethan cosmos was 
more intimate than our own, for its operations were purposive and 
inescapable. It postulated a divine scheme, with man at the centre 
of it. For ourselves, on the other hand, the progressive revelations 
of science have withdrawn the universe into an icy remoteness 
where we can no longer feel that the stars control our destiny, if 
indeed we are even able to think that we have any cosmic destiny 
at all. The stars no longer leave their courses at the news of man’s 
insurrections. This is but another way of saying that our religious 
sense has weakened, and it is now possible, as it never was in Shake¬ 
speare’s time, for a man to go through life without ever feeling 
that the hour has come when he should patch his soul for heaven. 
Thus it is inevitable that Shakespeare’s world and ours should value 
different conceptions of virtue and follow different conceptions of 
the good life. The Elizabethans, believing that man is universal 
and thus that all generations arc in a sense contemporary, thought 
that human behaviour was consistent and predictable. They would 
not have it that morality was ambulatory, for if God’s laws are 
unchanging, so too is the conception of virtue: whence, incidentally, 
their confidence that lustory was a mirror in which each age might 
see its own actions faithfully reflected. With the receding of this 
belief in an immanent universe and an unchanging law man has 
lost his assurance of absolute virtue and has to make do with a 
shifting concept of a conditional good opportunely adapted to 
varying needs and occasions : soil, climate, glands, social legislation, 
political exigencies and national emergencies determine it in a way 
which the Elizabethans would have found destructive of the order 


upon which the whole universe depends. 

Thus the writers of the Renaissance paid much more attention 
than ourselves to problems of conduct, and correspondingly were 
much less interested in rights. Human rights, as many as sufficed, 
were implicit in the brotherhood of man to which the world-system 
daily testified; despite the rigid classification of society, all men had 
duties imposed by their participation in a common humanity. The 
ideals which they served were personal ideals of wisdom, courage. 
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piety, justice and self-control, those qualities, in fact, which their 
psychological and ethical studies showed to be necessary if man was 
to hold his privileged place in the universe. The modem abstrac¬ 
tions of Hberty and equality were yet unformulated. Catastrophe 
and disaster were so much a part of the lives of men accustomed to 
the swift: revolutions of Fortune’s wheel that the Elizabethans had no 
expectation of the sort of political security to which we attach so 
much importance; the freedom to which man should properly 
aspire was freedom from the bondage of uncontrolled appetite. 
Nor did they expect a flat and uninterrupted prosperity, for the 
only standard of living they knew was a moral standard. Whereas 
the ideal to which the modem world is moving is that of a complete 
irresponsibility of action, Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
esteemed only those qualities which taught men to be virtuous. 

With these fundamental differences in outlook it is surprising that 
Shakespeare should still have any message for succeeding generations, 
and it must follow that he was never the slave of the convention 
which he served so admirably. Twentieth-century scholarship has 
made great strides towards the discovery of ‘ the Elizabethan 
Shakespeare ’, revealing the theatrical conditions in which he worked 
and analysing the dominant themes and conventions of the literature 
of his time. Often this process has gone too far, and we are presented 
with a Shakespeare who only in occasional and casual flights of 
genius rose above the stunting influences of his age. Thus it is 
important to realise that the Elizabethan world-picture, with its 
dogmas about psychology, ethics and rehgion, merely supplied 
him with a way of talking about people and life. It was a way 
wliich his audience would understand, and that was valuable to 
him as a poet: it solved to a great extent the problem of com¬ 
munication. But his characters have a validity of their own. 
They are not puppets introduced to manifest a pre-^etermined set of 
principles, for if they were, they would no longer be of interest to us. 
Shakespeare never used any part of the conventional idiom as 
exhaustively as Jonson used the theory of humours, and it is un¬ 
necessary to suppose that only passions spin his tragic plots or that 
his histories merely exemplify the high importance of keeping 
order in the community. These themes were profovmdly sigm- 
ficant—they established the means by which the story was to be 
told—but they should never be regarded as the sole meaning of the 
play, which in any case meant many things. Their purpose was 
largely formal, and to fasten upon certain formal elements in 
Shakespeare’s philosophy, and elevate them into providing a final 
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interpretation of his plays, is to fail to recognise the full depth and 
variousness of his work. This philosophy was too widely diffused 
among the writers and thinkers of the period to belong exclusively 
to any of them. 

Nor was it quite as tidy and comprehensive and irresistible as it 
tried to be. It is not in the nature of things that a single set of irre¬ 
futable dogmas should simultaneously satisfy all the representative 
minds of an age, and we should be suspicious of a cosmological 
system wliich predicated a quite incredible uniformity of belief. 
The wide and generalised world-picture commanded only a general¬ 
ised assent. When we come down to details, we fmd that there 
was no uniform Elizabethan psychology or ethics, any more than, 
despite the anxious efforts of the government, there was a uniform 
system of religion. There was no absolute agreement about such 
crucial matters as the operation of the humours or the influence of 
the stars, or even about the ability of fallen man to raise himself above 
the level of the brute creation. The underlying assumptions of the 
whole system never had a text-book simpUcity, and it was only in 
the most general and loosest of terms that it afforded a complete 
explanation of life. Our own age supplies a rough-and-ready 
parallel. The civilisation which is grouped around Britain and 
the Atlantic community is committed to a conception of democracy 
as the ultimate good of man. Freedom—a certain kind of freedom— 
and security have thus generated a poUtical and ethical system by 
which all human values arc tried. But every artist and thinker, 
while remaining faithful to the general conception, treats it in his 
own way, emphasising certain features of the system and rejecting 
or playing down others; and each of them is troubled by the 
knowledge that in other parts of the world the whole system is 
defied and held to be a false inspiration. People react in different 
ways to the same culture, and Elizabethan writers, like the theorists 
of the present day, had a wide liberty of interpretation and selection. 
It was only the insipid and the pedestrian who had a fundamentalist 
approach to the popular cosmology, and it was not the only in¬ 
fluence to which a writer could respond. Classical ideals and 
learning were never wholly assimilated into the traditional picture 
(though the Stoic view of the passions had a profound effect on 
Elizabethan psychology), and Shakespeare, particularly after he had 
made the acquaintance of Plutarch, pursued certain hues of thought 
that were ahen to the mediaeval mind. He was not much interested 
in the theory of humours, which he went out of his way to burlesque 
through the mouth of Nym, and although he appears to have 
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found in the passions a partially adequate explanation of evil, he 
did not regard it as the only explanation and he never used this 
idiom to analyse men’s physical and mental states with the curious, 
almost pedantic exactitude of Chapman. He ignored too some 
of the more specifically Christian assumptions in the conventional 
picture. On the other hand, of course, he explored many concep¬ 
tions which lay outside its scope—he foimd nothing in its teachings 
about the commonwealth to inspire his imcanny prefiguring in 
2 Henry VI IV ii and vi of the Welfare State. He iKed it, in fact, 
just when and how he needed it; and he needed it a good deal, for 
its alternating conception of man as sometimes an angel and some¬ 
times a beast was particularly well adapted to a poetic interpretation 
of life. The final test of its importance to him was simply this, the 
sort of poetry he was able to make out of it, the quality of his response 
to it; and its hold on his imagination was strong enough to produce 
some of his richest and most subtle effects. 

But the world-picture was periodically assailed on the ground 
that it was too flattering to man. There was nothing new in this, 
for the Catholic world had often produced bold but pessimistic 
tliinkers to challenge the orthodox conception with the belief that 
man’s will and reason had been so utterly corrupted by the Fall 
that he was no longer capable of good. For a number of potent 
reasons this view was once more in the ascendant in the latter years 
of the sixteenth century. The discoveries of science, although but 
slowly and reluctantly absorbed into the general consciousness, were 
destroying the notion of a geocentric universe and, consequently, 
questioning man’s claim to be the privileged darling of creation. 
With the eternal swing of the theological pendulum the determimst 
doctrines of Paul and Augustine were once more in favour and the 
heresies of the miserable Gottschalk found themselves established 
at the heart of the Calvinist orthodoxy. In this darkening scene 
there was no possibility of that freedom of choice which the optimists 
allowed to man, for he had no hope of choosing rightly. The 
destruction of his faculties at the Fall was absolute; of his reason, his 
specific virtue, * a shapeless ruin ’, said Calvin, ‘ is all that remains ’, 
and Iris actions are dictated by his imagination, a lawless faculty 
which is also owned by animals. The doubts raised by science and 
rehgion were echoed by philosophy. Machiavelli was the great 
bogey-man of Renaissance England. The almost voluptuous 
cynicism of his doctrines—or of the popular version of his doctrines 
—scrawled rude words over the conventional portrait of the 
commonwealth, for he held that human government, so far from 
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being a divinely prescribed reflection of the celestial order, was 
founded on force and fraud. Ostensibly, therefore, his teaching 
was denounced, and a politician—that is, a Machiavellian—was ‘ one 
that might circumvent God \ But Machiavelli charmed as well as 
horrified. Men could recall the conscientious and successful 
apphcation of his principles by Thomas Cromwell: Cromwell had 
gone to the block, but his work had not been undone, and it was 
possible to say the same of the unscrupulous but impressive Duke of 
Northumberland, a man much like Marlowe’s Mortimer and Guise. 
At the back of the mind there was the nagging suspicion that 
Machiavelli may have been right, and the power of his fascination is 
attested by the number of times the career of the lawless ‘ politician ’ 
was explored in Elizabethan drama. His influence was much more 
widely diffused than that of another critic of the traditional op¬ 
timism, the French essayist Montaigne, but Montaigne probably 
made a deeper impression on the thoughtful and the educated. His 
Apology for Raymond Sebonde was nominally a translation from the 
Latin of an undistinguished but representative account of the 
mediaeval world-order, but his comments were subtly subversive 
of the whole arrangement. He found no immutable laws, no 
firm standards of belief or conduct, nothing universally agreed upon; 
if man owns the faculty of reason, so too do the beasts, and in the 
matter of sense-perception man is the beasts’ inferior. Montaigne’s 
conclusion is that if man wants to rise above his wretchedness, he 
can achieve it only by faith, by abandoning the brave folly of 
trusting to his own resources, and throwing himself entirely upon 
the mercy of God, 

This hostile analysis gained a sharp edge from the policies and 
practices wliich men saw flourishing all around them. It must be 
remembered that the system of correspondences, whose normal 
purpose was to reassure, would have the effect of multiplying doubt 
once it had been successfully threatened in any quarter, and the 
force of the pessimistic attack was that it came from several directions 
at once. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, had profoundly 
shocked the European mind. It was not the fact of atrocity that 
was disturbing, for the Renaissance was used to supping on horrors. 
This affair was shocking because it seemed to represent the triumph 
of Machiavellian policy, in the cold-blooded adoption by a civilised 
and Christian government of a carefully-matured plan of treachery 
and violence. Its effect should be compared not so much with the 
horror aroused by the German concentration-camps as with the 
rather different emotions produced by the first use of atomic 
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weapons: the feeling, namely, that a new and incalculable force had 
been released in the sphere of human relations. The dykes had 
broken in the night. By all that men held traditional this dreadful 
deed should have been followed by terrible reverberations in the 
planetary world and strange mutinies in the soul of man, and to 
thoughtful observers this is just what seemed to have happened. 
Probably no one thought precisely on these lines. There was a 
powerful element of allegory in die mediaeval system, and it is 
always hard to decide at what point allegory breaks down before real 
feeling. But no one doubted that evil had cosmic consequences, 
and the important point is that the Copemican theory, and Machia¬ 
vellian ‘ policy and Calvinism, all seemed to confirm one another 
and each gained additional force from the existence of the others; 
and probably they won a more attentive hearing for the urbane 
scepticism of Montaigne, whose Apology would in more placid times 
have been dismissed as a Gallic jeu d*esprit (which perhaps it was). 
Donne was not alone in finding * ^ coherence gone The 
new spirit of acquisitiveness, the trickery and exploitation practised 
by the new race of ‘ projectors *, seemed only to complement 
in the social order the lapse of the spheres into an * irregular 
volubility 

The first consequence was the sudden outbreak of satire in the 
last years of the old century, a literary movement that reflected men's 
despair and wavering certainty rather than a true satirical temper. 
As satire it was mostly inferior, for its writers were too closely 
involved in the predicaments they lamented to achieve the proper 
detachment. Because they were not sufficiently sure of themselves 
to know where they wanted to strike, their railings were highly 
personal; which is a mark of their artistic inadequacy, for the true 
satirist seldom condescends to a personal target. In the may-time 
of the Renaissance man had hoped for much, for he knew himself to 
be a creature of infinite achievement. The disillusion that followed 
was as hectic as the hope had been, and in the few years that it lasted 
it deeply affected most of the serious writing of the age. But we 
must not over-simplify the contrast and invent an artificial substitu¬ 
tion of Jacobean pessimism for Elizabethan optimism, for, as we 
have seen, the optimistic and the pessimistic views of the world-order 
had existed side by side for centuries, and the young see things 
differently from the old. Humanism had always had its critics and 
its doubters, and Elizabeth’s long reign had seen too much of anxiety 

’ See Victor Harris, All Coherence Cone, and Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and 
the Nature of Man, ch. it. 
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and tribulation to have been a period of uninterrupted hopefulness. 
No one had been more certain than Spenser that the world was 
running down, and his October Eclogue, in The ShepherTs Calendar, 
was gloomy even about the future of poetry. The ruthless, com¬ 
petitive scramble for rewards and power left behind it a trail oi 
disillusion, and the fashion for pastoral drew its vitality from an 
imagined picture of rural contentment far from the jostling struggle 
of court and politics. Likewise, the vigorous and constructive 
achievements of the early years of James would have been impossible 
if all men had been lost in melancholy and the contemplation of 
death. It is wrong to present the issue simply in terms of hope 
succeeded by disillusion. What happened was that the last years of 
the Tudor century had gathered such a prodigious weight of 
unsolved problems that men would have to think out new ways of 
settling them; but for the space of a few years they wilted under the 
heavy burden and turned to testiness and cerebration. The Pet- 
rarchans fell silent with a very remarkable suddeiuiess, and the 
serious writers, who even through this unpromising convention had 
been t^ing to say something or other, now devoted themselves 
rather ineffectively to satire. They were solemn enough in their 
intentions. There was much talk about the ‘ sin-drowned world 
and purging ‘ the snottcry of our slimy time as they assembled tlie 
instruments of their new office : 


My pen a sharper quill of porcupine, 

My stained paper, this sin-laden earth. 

2 Return from Parnassus 2115. 

But they occupied the pulpit without a text. L.acking an adequate 
programme of reform, they revived the mediaeval device of 

attacking abuses and individuals in the guise of the 
°I Avarice and Lechery, and achieving little beyond 

^^^^*'^*^ci^tions written in unplcasing language. It is signiticanr 

period when the dramatists found nothing better to 
o than wage their Poetomachia; when the boy companies had then 
our of urmatural success; when Jonson’s comedy degenerated from 
t c subtle display of the quiddities of cliaractcr into the exaggerated 
of puppets to embody the vices he disliked; and when 
espeare, having written Hamlet, dropped his output from two 
^ ^ ‘"^ud those plays the three hybrids usually 

U' problem comedies ’. Possibly these comedies were his 

s onablc offering on the altar of ‘ comical satire a mode he 

See Oscar J, Campbell, Cotnicall Saiyre and Shakespeare's * Troilus and Cressid-i 
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found uncongenial; but their outstanding characteristic is the high 
proportion of thought—of hard intellectual wrestling—that has 
somehow refused to turn itself into poetry, and this is the general 
characteristic of these few years of satire and overt criticism, a pre¬ 
ponderance of critical thought over poetry. There is a temporary 
failure to do the proper business of art. 

Before they could revert to their proper function poets would 
have to find a new way of writing; which is to say, a new way of 
thinking. The important difference between the hterature of the 
first decade of James and the last decade of Elizabeth is a new mood 
of earnestness and concentration.^ The change in style, which 
became less diffuse and conceited, indicated a new determination to 
enquire exactly into the great issues which disturbed the con¬ 
temporary mind. Because the enquiry was to be more precise, more 
detailed and more penetrating, it would have to abandon the hterary 
forms which had lately been in favour and seek a more concentrated 
and objective form ofexpression. Of course the change was not all- 
cmbracing. Trivial writers were still content with trivial themes, 
both young and old sought escape in the affectation of melancholy if 
that was the way their individual fancy led them, the unheeding 
continued to be unaware that there was anything to be anxious 
about. Pamphlets and sermons still tended to make use of the 
old devices ot metaphor and Rhetoric. But the serious writers, 
and particularlv the poets and dramatists of the new generation, set 
th emselvcs to examine the great questions without the self-indul¬ 
gence of excessive oniament. It was in this spirit that Shakespeare 
was exhorted to turn Iiis powers to graver subjects than ‘ love’s 
foolish lazy languishment ’. The pastorahsts and the sonneteers 
shamefacedly abandoned the conventions that had served them in 
less perplexing days; history became more exact and philosopliic, 
and the exuberant old fictions drawn from fable and legend 
were discarded for the patient study of man’s actual predicament. 
Rhetoric, wdth its lush arts of copiousness and amplification, 
was found to be an unsuitable medium for this new intensity of 
purpose, and in both poetry and prose there w'as a tendency for 
rhythms to be simpler and diction more natural. Hamlet’s 
mother was true to her time in demanding more matter, ■with 
less art. 

The first notable work in the new fashion was the Nosce Teipsum 

* For an indication of the main differences between Elizabethan and Jacobean 
modes of thought, sec F. F. Wilson, lUizahftUjn JtiJ Jacobcun, U. EUis-Fermor, Tfic 
Jacobean Drama, especially ch. i. ii and xiii. 
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of Sir John Davies (1599), a long philosophical poem setting forth 
the traditional doctrines of the Law of Nature, the immortality of the 
soul, the interdependence of the various levels of being, and so forth. 
Its content, therefore, was not new, although this sort of compre¬ 
hensive re-statement of a conventional theory’ is usually a sign that 
the theory has begun to fight for its existence. The poem’s novelty 
lay in its plain style, austerely different from the rich and imaginative 
decorations of Davies’s Orchestra, published some three years 
earlier. It was not that Nosce Teipsum was a poem that might as 
well have been written in prose, for it is unfailingly musical and the 
emotional control obtained through rhyme and a steady rhythm is 
integral to it. We cannot know what was in the poet’s mind, but 
it is a fair assumption that he determined to dispense with the devices 
of ornament and speak his meaning as plainly as he could; especially 
as he had already satirised the fatuities of the sonnet convention. 
The change of mood and purpose need not be over-stressed. At 
any time of transition there are always uisensitive writers con¬ 
tentedly ignorant of what is going on, and in any case it would be 
absurd to suggest that late-EHzabcthan literature was not serious. 
The change in style and form which followed the short, unhappy 
period of satirical railing indicated rather a more determined 
approach to problems that had existed for a long time. Simply 
because they had existed a long time, and had obstinately defied 
the efforts of artists and statesmen and religious leaders to compose 
them, they demanded a new approach. The Millenary Petition and 
the Form of Apology and Satisfaction had their artistic counterpart. 

Symbolically the change expressed itself through a more sceptical 
attitude towards the traditional world-picture. Its conventions 
did not at once disappear, for they continued to be valuable as a 
statement of what man should be, and the ideal of stability was 
poignantly contrasted with the reality of chaos. But a new world- 
picture was being imposed on the old, and even when tlie im¬ 
mediate crisis was felt to be past, the old never recovered its full 
authority. Mechanistic science was ultimately fatal to it. The 
strongest roots of our present civilisation are younger than we 
often suppose, for the Renaissance did not permanently revive our 
dependence on the Graeco-Roman world. The radical change 
came with the dawning of a genuinely scientific outlook, of which 
the Jacobeans were just uneasily conscious. They could not analyse 
it nor successfully absorb its implications, but they knew that some¬ 
thing had gone awry with their traditional beliefs. When Bacon 
wrote, in The Advancement of Learning (1605), that ‘ nothing parcel 
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of the world is denied to man’s inquiry and invention *, or, twenty 
years later, in New Atlantis, 

The end of our foundation is the knowledge of causes, and secret 
motions of things; and the enlarging of the bounds of human empire, 
to the effecting of all things possible, 

he was writing as a scientist, not as a moral philosopher. The 
conquests that he so superbly imagined were not the conquest of 
evil and the passions; they might make man wiser, but there was 
no assurance that they would make him better. Bacon’s later 
Essays, too, when one has penetrated beyond the language to the 
inner structure of meaning, proclaim a somewhat utihtarian 
message. It would perhaps be a solecism to compare them in any 
way with the persuasions of Lord Chesterfield, but it is possible to 
detect the same anxiety to impart instruction in the art of ‘ getting 
on ’: the ethical sanctions are wearing thin, and ultimately know¬ 
ledge and morality will be divorced from one another. 

In imaginative literauire the note was less confident, for the sup¬ 
posed gains were more doubtful. The transition was least noticeable 
in comedy, where the correction of manners had been the ostensible 
purpose since classical times. But there was less horseplay and 
buffoonery, and the settings became less romantic. The themes, 
characters and language had to be approximate to the times, and such 
plays as The Merry Wives of Windsor, The Shoemaker s Holiday and 
the London comedies of Hey wood set a fashion for a ‘ citizen comedy ’ 
which, by indulging civic pride, largely replaced the chronicles and 
battle pieces wliich had ministered to Elizabethan patriotism. 
Fantasy had a way of creeping into tlie sub-plot, and the mode had 
romantic improbabilities of its own which were engagingly 
burlesqued in The Knight of the Burning Pestle, but it was a satis¬ 
factory medium for the examination of the social ills which were 
troubling the economic life of the nation. In the meantime the 
satirical impulse was finding a more civilised form in the vogue for 
writing ‘ Characters ’ in the style of Theophrastus, and the recovery 
of classical models, in place of the personified abstractions of 
mediaeval denunciation, represented die recovery of a proper 
satiric mood. But it was in tragedy that the early Jacobean period 
achieved its most characteristic expression. Although the peaceful 
accession of James had made the pohtical horizon clearer than it had 
been for a whole generation, the mind of man was undergoing one 
of diose phases when it seems to be bound to the contemplation of 
its own wickedness and the certainty of its dissolution: ‘ the long 
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day of mankind drawing fast towards an evening, and the world’s 
tragedy and time near at an end Such periods are always ripe for 
tragedy, but they do not always produce it; art sometimes expresses 
itself only through a scornful hostility to the social order, as at the 
present day, or takes a frightened refuge in cotitemptus muttdi. But 
the Jacobean writers felt themselves to be deeply implicated in the 
fate of their civilisation. Literature and life served one another; the 
writer could not be indifferent. 

The complaint of one of Marston’s characters that the earth was 
become a Golgotha, ‘ the very muckbill on which the sublunary 
orbs cast their excrements epitomised the change to which the 
poets had to reconcile themselves. All the serious drama of this 
period reflects man’s despair at the loss of the traditional supports 
by which he had been sustained. The value and potency of the 
optimistic picture of the universe were most surely revealed in the 
sense of futility and helplessness which followed when for a time it 
was no longer possible to believe in it. 

And can there be worse sickness, than to know 
That we are never well, nor can be so? . . . 

So did the world from the first hour decay. 

That evening was beginning of the day, 

And now the Springs and Summers wliich we see, 

Like sons of women after fifty be. 

And new Pliilosopliy calls all in doubt. 

The Element of fire is quite put out; 

The Sun is lost, and th’earth, and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it. 

And freely men confess tliat this world’s spent. . . . 

’Tis all in pieces, all coherence gone; 

All just supply, and all Relation. 

Donne, The First AiitiiverSitry. 

The drama lost the old assurance of the interdependence of the visible 
and the invisible worlds, the correspondence between the reality 
apparent to the senses and the intuition of a spiritual reality beliind it: 

' The MaUonlent IV v 107. A sensitive and philosophic statement of man’s 
dilemma is contained in Daniel’s * To the Lady Margaret, Countess of C umbcrland,’ 
from his Epistles (1603). For example : 

Knowing the heart of man is set to be 

The centre of this world, about the wliich 
These revolutions of disturbances 
Still roll, where all th’aspccts of misery 

Predominate, whose strong effects are such. 

As he must bear, being powerless to redress; 

And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a tiling is man. 
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man was no longer the microcosm of a universe created for his good 
and sympathetic to his strivings. In this predicament only his 
immediate experience and his non-spiritual knowledge availed him 
anything. He Uved now in one world only, for he could no longer 
believe that the material world which he inhabited was the image 
and instrument of the unseen, and all future blessedness was denied 
him. 


Since no man has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes? 

Ham V ii 234. 

These are words of resignation and defeat,^ for they deny that man 
can learn anything of God through the universe which God has 
created, and they speak without hopefulness of the Hfe-to-come. 

Jacobean tragedy was thus an imaginative exploration of a world 
devoid of hope, devoid of any expectation but that of suffering and 
extinction. Whether the poets believed in the dreadful picture they 
created is another matter. Many of them probably did, for, like 
Donne, they took refuge in fideism, a form of religion rooted not in 
reason but in a blind, irrational faith. But the tragic dramatists 
for the most part refused the consolations of dogmatic theology 
and persisted in defiance. Their own vitality and creative splendour 
was no small argument against futility, and it should warn us against 
accepting too uncritically the customary assumptions about Jacobean 
pessimism: it needed iron nerves to contemplate the desolation 
which they imagined. The significant thing, however, is that a 
common impvilse—and one more powerful, surely, than a merely 
conventional impulse—forced them to consider that their picture 
might be true and to enquire how man would conduct himself if it 
were. They chose to imagine the predicament of man stripped of 
his lendings and turned loose in a world empty of human-l^dness 
or sacred pity. ‘ There’s nothing in a man, above His nature.’ ® 
Being great artists, they rejected every shred of mitigation. No easy 
sentimentality or meretricious happy-ending lightened the burden 
they laid on suffering man. The evils which Gloucester saw 
sigmficd to him one thing only, the determination of the un¬ 
appeasable gods to bring down the universe and confound the 
wicked and the virtuous alike in a common destruction. When 

there s son against father ’ and father against child, there is no 
escaping ‘ the sequent effects ’. 

^ Taken, that is, out of their context. Hamlet’s moods were notoriously variable 
(a characteristic, we are told, of the melancholy man), but it is not suggested that he 
died in bittcniess. 

® Tourneur, The Atheist's Tragedy I i 14. 
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Wc have seen the best of our time: machinations, hollownes s, 
treachery, and all ruinous disorders follow us disquietly to our 
graves. 

Lear I ii 122. 

But man had not lost his sovereign virtue of courage. This 
was not a world of hollow men who expired with a whimper: it 
still remained for them to meet death bravely. The tragic hero 
would fill the spiritual void with the utmost achievement of which 
as a fallen creature he was capable. He would, like Faustus, employ 
his human knowledge to buy the service of Lucifer himself, and if it 
was his lot to be driven helplessly forward by his passions, they 
should drive him to great extremes before they cast him without 
pity on the opposing shore. Unbalanced as it is, there is none the 
less a sombre magnificence in the revolt of the heroes of Chapman, 
Webster and Tourneur against the moral law which they have 
come to regard as a broken pretence. In the long run not even 
the quahty of the poetry can redeem the attitude from futihry, nor 
its furious expression from tediousness, but here is, in the legitimate 
way of art, an examination of man’s behaviour in circumstances 
which may, for all wc know, be truthfully imagined. It suffers, 
however—like the Stoic conceptions from which it was in part 
derived—from its own exaggerations. The optimistic picture of 
man’s destiny makes for better tragedy than the cheerless picture 
that the Jacobcans superimposed upon it, for there is greater interest 
and pathos in the fall of a man who has had the choice of salvation, 
than in the inevitable doom of a wretched being for whom there 
was never any hope. Jacobean tragedy tended to narrow itself 
into an examination of the individual’s reaction to an overwhelming 
and destructive fate, with the result that there was a significant 
change in the method of handling the teachings of psychology. 
These no longer had any etliical value as a guide to right living, for 
virtue had ceased to be a practicable ideal; they offered instead a 
means of analysing the emotional states of the helpless victims of 
destiny. Man in the grip of passion was no longer an adequately 
motivated creature. In the old view the victim of passionate 
obsession had been still recognisably a man; but now that the 
restraining barriers of reason had been swept away, he was become a 
monster incapable of acting consistently, driven hither and hither 
as one passion after another took possession of his unresisting will. 
Even as studies of obsession these tragic heroes arc not plausible 
unless wc can accept the underlying assumption that tlic gods arc 
at bt^st indifferent but are more often felt to be actively malevolent. 
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Man cannot be said to co-operate in his own destruction where he 
has no chance to save himself. 

Before very long, at about the time when Shakespeare ceased 
to write for the theatre, the horror faded. The great questions had 
not been settled, but the drama ceased to try to settle them, to the 
enduring loss of both literature and life. This was the time when 
the drama began to split between the ‘ low-brow ’audiences of the 
Red Bull and the ‘judicious * of the court and the private theatres, 
and when both kinds of audience began to require their plays to be 
heavily diluted with masque and spectacle. The drama of Fletcher 
and Shirley has been castigated with insufticient recognition of its 
undoubted virtues of good construction, musical verse and unflag¬ 
ging interest, and these two poets in particular have had to bear the 
burden of critical disappointment with the theatre’s faihngs after the 
great age was past. It is not the craftsman's fault that he is not an 
artist. The graver charge, however, is that the dramatists of the 
Silver Age did not rise above the weaknesses to which the com¬ 
mercial theatre is always liable. Romantic tragi-comedy was their 
favourite mode, and they introduced into English drama an alto¬ 
gether new feature, the unexpected ‘ twist ’ in the unravelling of the 
plot. Their skill and pleasure in this device exposed them to the 
temptation of sacrificing the authenticity of their characters to the 
attainment of purely theatrical surprises of plot and feeling. These 
callow excitements combined with wit, lucidity and a decorous 
lyricism to produce a drama that unfailingly held attention on the 
stage ^ and is still not impleasing to read, but it was damned by a 
complacent supcrticiality ot thought and execution that even at this 
distance of time is obstinately hard to forgive. While some mitiga¬ 
tion must be allowed for Massinger, who gave dramatic form to his 
genuine interest in social and political issues, the drama was guilty of 
becoming irresponsible and evasive. It no longer reflected seriously 
on the problem ot evil. Much of the poetry' was mere ornament, 
artificially added to give a pleasing effect, and true poetic drama 
yielded to a drama ot pathos, sentimentality and incident. In 
its avoidance of the proper dur\' of popular art it prepared the way 
for the dulcet ineflectualitv’ of Caroline poetry'. 

The contemporary' conflict between the optimistic and the 
pessimistic views of man was a rccurrino; theme of Shakespeare’s 
mature tragedy. Shakespearean tragedy, it must be remembered, 
was of more than one kind, and it is improper to select from any of 

^ After tlie Restoration ic was more nopular than Shakespeare. It appealeJ to the 
pliilistinc taste of Pepys, and even Dryden took it seriously. 
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his plays a single theme and say that that, and notliing else, is what 
the play is about; but this conflict, whether stated in its symbolical 
form or in any of its concrete manifestations, was important to the 
age and lent itself to dramatic formulation. Even in his early work, 
when he used the traditional picture as a morc-or-lcss conventional 
setting, Shakespeare showed himself to be aware that it was not the 
only possible interpretation of life. In his first historical tetralogy 
he made preliminary sketches of the amoral individualist whose 
ambition was his only law, and throughout his political plays he 
reflected constantly on the hollowness of ceremony and the difl'erence 
between the appearance of things and their reality. Sooner or later 
his art would have to determine the question whether man was all 
that he seemed to be, and it was in Hamlet that he first enlarged the 
scope of his drama to test the optimistic view of man by opposing 
to it the harsh realities of a less reassuring experience. Whereas in 
previous plays he had not gone beyond the doubts raised by the 
violation of order and the discovery of the real nature of tlie man 
concealed behind the trappings of ceremony, in Hamlet he used the 
old melodrama of revenge to portray the agony of a finely sensitive 
mind as it slowly realised that of the two traditional views of man 
the pessimistic was the true one. Hamlet’s speech and imagery 
show him to have been a Renaissance nobleman nurtured in the 
assurance that man, by discourse of reason, might aspire to the 
angels’ pft of understanding; but already, before the play opens, liis 
mothers hasty re-marriage—canonically an act of incest—has 
brought everytliing into question. His very first remarks probe 
the difference between appearance and reality. He knows not 
seems. The intensity of his grief, passing show, has illuminated for 
him the unpalatable truth that underlies all fine profc'ssions of love 
and virtue and loyalty, and the first of his four great soliloquies states 
the orthodox conviction that because individuals are wicked, the 
physical universe and the commonwealth too are corrupt and sick. 
All the uses of the world are flat and unprofitable, for it is possessed 
by tilings rank and gross in nature; because of the sin of his mother, 
and the sin that he already half-suspects in his uncle, heaven is 
thought-sick and something is rotten in the state of Denmark. The 
revelations of the Ghost complete his disillusion, and thereafter his 
language dwells on the agonising contrast between what man ought 
to be and what he is. Hamlet could not feel the contrast so deeply 
if his nurture had not taught him what a piece of work is man. 
In his first meeting with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern he gives an 
incomparable statement of the optimistic tradition, made achingly 
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poignant by the dark convictions which have taken hold of hiin. 
For 

What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to steep and feed? A beast, no more. 

Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unus’d. 

IV iv 33. 

Reason, the noble, the sovereign, the god-like, is become a pander to 
the will, to be honest is to be one man picked out of ten thousand, 
and man, who should have the apprehension of an angel, is a 
miserable creature ‘ crawHng between heaven and earth ‘ We 
are arrant kjiaves all.’ Hamlet’s superb capacity for generaHsation 
surrounds the accidents of his individual destiny with a universal 
significance: it becomes the destiny of all men and all women. 
Against the ideal of his father’s wise and enlightened rule he sets 
the present reality of the scheming politician Claudius, and the 
contrast is so terrible that kingship itself is called in question. 
Against the ideal of his father’s love for his mother he sets that same 
mother’s lust, by which love itself has lost its sanctity.^ The 
recurrent images of painting, which conceals ugliness under bright 
colours, and of disease and physical decay, particularly of ulcers 
filmed by seemingly healthy skin, give poetic reinforcement to the 
pervading theme of rottenness faintly disguised by insincerity and 
pretence. Finally, in the ‘ to be or not to be ’ soliloquy, Hamlet’s 
personal agony reaches towards the universal and is transmuted 
into a cry for the predicament of the whole of fallen humamty. 
It is ever a misunderstanding of liis situation to call him an egotist, 
for the traditional ways of thinking bade all men regard the universal 
implications of a single act, and at length, as the play moves towards 
its chmax, he attains to an emotional maturity in which he can 
see beyond the immediate tragedy of his owti experience. The evils 
upon which he meditates in this soliloquy reach far beyond the 
court of Denmark. 

His way to a tinal reconciliation is now clear. The Hamlet who 

returns from his adventures at sea is a more stable, even a nobler man 

than the distracted youth of the opening Acts. (When Shakespeare 

% 

* Whence Hanilct’s treatment of Ophelia. His mother’s surrender to sensual 
appetite had brought her whole sex into dishonour. Cf. Mendoza’s reviling of 
women at the dose of The Malcontent I vi; ‘ Their blood is their only God ’. 
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firmly tells us, in the sort of detail that he never uses casually, that 
the undergraduate has become a man of thirty, he is perhaps using 
the figure symbolically, to reveal the change in Hamlet’s mental 
state.) He is no longer the railing victim of his own predicament. 
He no longer laments the cursed spite which has fated him to heal 
the wounds of a sick commonwealth, for his personal suffering 
merges into the scheme of things. 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

V ii 10. 

It is, for him, a significant and consoling discovery, for in the first 
shock of disillusion he had come to doubt the existence of order 
itself. The order that his sufferings have revealed to him is not the 
beneficent creation which the vaingloriousness of man had once 
hopefully pictured, but his renewed conviction of a shaping Provi¬ 
dence exalts his acceptance of his inevitable death. Death to him 
signifies no more than the readiness to meet an engulfing silence, 
and except in the one word ‘ felicity ’ the change in his mood is 
conveyed not by what he says so much as by the way he says it. 
The firm, articulate rhythms of his speech tell of an assured pur¬ 
pose absent from the nervous, congested utterance of the earlier 
scenes; and because this new assurance is bom of experience 
and not of theory, we may the more certainly believe in it. 
The accomplishment of his revenge purges the human soul of 
lust and murder, just as the arrival of Fortinbras symbolises the 
purgation of the commonwealth, but these goods, important as 
they are, matter less to us than the reaffirmation of world-order 
by a great and sensitive spirit whose suffering vision had led 
him once to doubt it. Hamlet is great enough to speak for all 
mankind. 

The poetic vision which Shakespeare embodied in Hamlet 
remained constant throughout his mature tragedy. That which set 
him apart from all the other dramatists who explored the predica¬ 
ment of man in a universe sickened by corruption was his refusal to 
admit that the disease was fatal. He explored the pessimistic view 
of humanity—no man more terribly—only to reaffirm in play after 
play the positive values which assure to man a privileged place in a 
world created for his uses. ^ Hc was unimpressed, therefore, by the 
exaggerated postures of defiance assumed by most of the heroes of 
Jacobean drama. Mere resignation was never offered by him as an 
adequate gesture for a being endowed with tlie infinite heritage of 

II ® 
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man : courage is a splendid virtue, but all virtues are insufiident in 
excess, and courage must be supplemented by the others of which 
man is capable. Gloucester’s conclusion that men are to the gods as 
flies to wanton boys is an assertion of Senecan paganism that has to 
be contrasted with Lear’s painful attainment of a superior wisdom. 
His losing of his eyes is the physical symbol of a blindness of the 
heart from which his sufferings teach him no deUverance, and he 
dies, * ’twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief*, no wiser than 
he has ever been. Even the passive resignation with which he 
accepts his fate loses the edge of virtue when he can leam so httle by 
its aid. 

In Timott of Athens, Shakespeare made a larger study of a man who 
learned nothing by his suffering, and in this play there is no character 
with whose superior understanding Timon’s hollow defiance may 
be contrasted. It is a mistake to regard the play as the distressed 
outpouring of a mind temporarily stricken by disease, or as a morbid 
by-product of the vast effort of the imagination which begot King 
Lear, or in any apologetic or deprecatory sense. Timon is the most 
typically Jacobean of all Shakespeare’s tragic heroes, and if the 
play seems imsatisfactory or incomplete, it is possibly because he 
found this an unsatisfactory type of hero. Although at times— 
because Shakespeare spoke for mm—his voice rings with the music 
of all our sufferings, Timon became no wiser through his experience 
nor accomplished anything by his renunciation of human society. 
The sum of his ravings amoxmts to no more than the disillusion of a 
Thr^rsites gifted with a civilised mind and haunted by the wrack of 
much that once was noble. When the Senators come to entreat 
him to return to Athens, he answers them with the mirthless cynicism 
of a ‘ satirical rogue *, and the futility of his gesture is exposed 
by Apemantus, a Diogenes in search of a tub, who at least is a cynic 
by conviction, whereas Timon only displays the peevishness of a 
spoiled child who has lost his toys. Shakespeare did not succeed 
in extracting any pity or terror from his predicament, for it was not 
an occasion of real tragedy. But it is useless to say that he foiled 
in the attempt to achieve real tragedy, for he stated at the beginning 
that no such attempt was to be made. In a manner most untypical 
of him, he gave in the very first scene an allegorical summary of the 
play’s theme, the dialogue of the Painter and the Poet declaring that 
this was to be one of those time-honoured studies of a man hurled 
from prosperity to ruin, for no particular fault of his own, by the 
‘ shift and change ’ of Fortune’s wheel. As the Painter sententiously 
remarks. 
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’Tis common: 

A thousand moral paintings I can show 

That shall demonstrate these quick blows of Fortune’s. 

I i 89. 

Such material is resistant to the working-out of a mature conception 
of tragedy. Whether the victim is struck down by the arbitrary 
revolutions of Fortune or by the inevitable blows of implacably 
hostile gods—and Timon was the victim of both—pity and terror 
cannot be evoked when there is no tragic grandeur in the 
central figure. Without pity and terror, the reactions of this figure 
are of little consequence. There is some pathos in Timon’s recol¬ 
lection of the days when he had faith in his feliow-men : ‘ a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier things ’. But his mis¬ 
anthropy is too petulant, too meanly motived, to be of universal 
significance, and, a rare thing by this time, one can feel Shakespeare 
straining his powers to force some poetry out of it. 

Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood; 

Who once a day with liis embossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover. 

V i 218. 

The irregular stresses play havoc with the blank-verse form, but 
except in the first of these lines there is no compensating splendour. 
‘ I am Misanthropes, and hate mankind ’: but Timon scarcely 
deserves to be an archetype, for even in the little world which he 
inhabits his vituperative withdrawal from society cams him a 
passing reputation as a freak but has not the least effect on the turn 
of events. No one pays any heed to his denunciations, nor is any¬ 
one’s fate the harsher for them. It is true that Athens is held to 
merit some purgation from the sword of Alcibiades, but Alcibiades 
is avenging his own injuries and not Timon’s, and the purging that 
he administers is scarcely a drastic one. We leani that one or two 
usuring senators have gone into retirement, but a man more per¬ 
cipient than Alcibiades might have suspected that although the 
cards had been shuffled, the pack remained much the same. The 
mood of regeneration that envelops the great tragedies at their close 
is here altogether absent, and Alcibiades, by his own confession a 
choleric man, is not an impressive agent of redemption. It docs not 
seem probable that his rule will restore to Athens the blessings of 
domestic awe and neighbourhood. Above all, Timon’s sufferings 
have not brought home to anyone the sinfulness of ingratitude. 
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The implication is that unless the victim of misfortune will learn 
something from his bitter experience, no one else can learn any¬ 
thing either; and that seems to have been Shakespeare’s final 
comment on the railing, impotently defiant type of Jacobean 
hero. He did not, as Marston clearly did, enjoy the company of 
such men. 

He had no greater relish for the other sort of Jacobean hero, the 
passionate monster who faced a degrading destiny with a brave 
hour in wliich he crammed such beastliness as should make the gods 
shudder at him. The characteristic of such men was an unreasoning 
individualism. Macbeth yielded to it momentarily when he pro¬ 
claimed that for his own good all causes should give way, and 
Mendoza, in Marston’s Malcontent, utters sentiments typical of 
those who gloried in the outrages they offered to the moral law: 

‘ Wc that are great, our sole self-good still moves us They 
appear again in the words spoken by Alcibiades when he is banished 
for refusing to abide by the Senate’s condemnation of an assassin 
who happens to be a soldier in his army: 

Banishment! 

It comes not ill; I hate not to be banish’d; 

It is a cause worthy my spleen and fur)’. 

That I may strike at Athens. . . . 

’Tis honour with most lands to be at odds; 

Soldiers should brook as little wrongs as gods. 

Tim III V III. 

Unlike Coriolanus, who had done the state some service and was 
entitled to believe that he was banished as a result of the intrigues 
of his political enemies, Alcibiades had small ground for resentment. 
He had been guilt)' of contempt of court, of trying to intimidate 
the civil poss'cr with military threats. His peevish decision to 
strike back was formed in accordance with the gangster morality 
fasliionable in Jacobean tragedy. Alcibiades is an empty figure, 
and Shakespeare docs not pursue liim. He appears only once 
more, accompanied by some tattered soldiers and a couple of 
mistresses, before he is successfully negotiating the surrender of 
Athens; and it is a further reflection of the cynical mood of this 
play that such a person should be the instrument of a new social 
order. 

In lago, however. Shakespeare made a study of the lawless 
individualist that was much subtler and more consnneing than the 

* MaUontent IV iii 133, 
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bravura sketches attempted by other dramatists.^ lago is an in¬ 
complete villain, for the reason that he is an incomplete man. 
Intellect is the master of all his actions, and he is deficient in feeling 
and in will, particularly in that upward aspiration that urges more 
exalted spirits to ride life’s rough sea; he prefers to paddle in 
stagnant waters and make sure that they are muddy. He supposes 
himself to be incomparably clear-sighted. He is the sort of man who 
prides himself on having no illusions, and he early informs the 
muddle-headed Roderigo, a man in whom desire has to struggle with 
the remnants of a decent instinct, of the true nature of man. Man 
is a beast, his only emotions the appetites of the animal creation, 
and his reason avails him only to clothe those appetites in an un¬ 
convincing show of respectability. lago, then, is a mouthpiece of 
the pessimistic view of man. * Virtue ! a fig ! ’tis in ourselves that 
we are thus or thus.’ Himself he is in control of the base little 
passions by which most men arc moved : although he is disgruntled 
at missing promotion, he is not really ambitious, money he regards as 
trash, and he would never drown himself* for the love of a guinea- 
hen His clear-sightedness enables him to penetrate to the weak¬ 
nesses of all his acquaintance—Rodcrigo’s lust, Cassio’s instability in 
liquor, Othello’s quickness to anger and suspicion—and his malignity 
leads him to exploit his knowledge. Othello is wholly deceived in 
him, mistaking his soldierly bluntness for the candour of a truly 
honest man; whereas he bears in fact the character that Cornwall, in 
another play, mistakenly attributes to Kent: 

This is some fellow. 

Who, having been prais’d for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature : he cannot flatter, he. 

An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth : 

An they will take it, so; if not, he’s pbin. 

These kind of knaves I know, wliich in this plainness 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty silly-ducking observants. 

That stretch their duties nicely. 

Lear II ii loi. 

In Othello Shakespeare shows the power of an evil man to involve 
all others in the corruption which constitutes his daily vision of the 

‘ For an illuminating study of lago, see Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and ihe 
Nature of Man 124-35. But it is a sadly incomplete statement (p. 135), made in 
deference to a narrow thesis, that ‘ the essence of Othello's tragedy is that he judges 
wrongly by appearances Shakespeare's plays do not yield intellectual conclusions 
of dm kind. 
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universe. It has often been remarked that Iago*s mastery over 
Othello becomes so complete that the two men ultimately think 
and act as one: Othello attains to lago’s view of humanity and his 
talk is all of goats and monkeys, and his final vision of himself, 
broken and bestial and enslaved to passion, as the instrument of 
everlasting justice, is a tragic revelation of the extent of his self- 
deception and of the terrible change which lago has wrought in 
him. Yet lago, the most densely evil of all Shakespeare’s full-length 
studies of wickedness, does not finally prevail. His schemes collapse 
before the revelation of an inherent truth whose existence he has 
denied, and he learns in stubborn silence that his insight and realism, 
the qualities that were his boast and pride, have all the time failed 
him. In a warped kind of way lago personifies the Renaissance 
ideal of the subduing of blood by judgment; he sees so clearly the 
hollow deceits of passion that he will never become their slave. 
But the superiority which this brings him denotes also an inferiority 
and a separation. It divides him from the ordinary run of men, and 
his denial of blood and emotion is a denial of the normal attributes 
of a sentient being. It puts him, surprisingly, in the company of 
Sir Andrew, in whose liver one would not find ‘ so much blood . .. 
as will clog the foot of a flea ’; and Sir Andrew is something less 
than a man. lago’s failing—and it is a serious failing from the point 
of view of his claim to be an acute analyst of human nature—is 
the flaw in his psychological equipment which prevents him from 
comprehending not merely the innate goodness of people nobler 
than himself but also the inconsistent and unexpected patches of 
virtue in those much his inferiors in capacity and intelligence. 
Othello s greames-s of soul, the loyalty of Desdemona, even the dog¬ 
like decency of the fallible Cassio, arc, as wc should expect, virtues 
beyond his understanding. But in the end he finds himself judged 
also by Emilia and Rodcrigo, creatures whom he has deceived 
and despised. The failure of all that he stands for lies in the fact 
that he is finally revealed not as a frustrated schemer but as a ^\’icked 
man, for he is therein submitted to a standard of judgment that he 
has dismissed as the froth of a deluded imagination. He learns 
that it is not merely in ourselves that wc arc thus or thus; there 
arc universal laws of which even the wretched Roderigo has some 
intimation; of which, indeed, in his successive attempts to conjure 
up a respectable motive for what he was doing to Othello, he has 
sho\\Ti some fleeting intimation himself The clear-sighted realist 
finds that he has been wrong all the time, that his judgment of man- 
kuid has failed to cover all the ficts; and as he listens to Othello’s 
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last speech, he must know that his evil spell is broken and that, after 
all, his terrible strokes have not pierced Othello to the heart. If 
ever he should cease to love Desdemona, Othello had once said, then 
‘ chaos is come again *. His subsequent beUef that chaos has indeed 
come again is enough to unhinge his reason and carry him to his 
illogical vengeance as the agent of a moral order whose existence 
he now passionately denies. But with the proof of her fideUty 
the heavenly order is restored, and Othello can begin to gather the 
broken fragments of his humanity, can begin to speak again in 
language that befits a man. 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt. 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

V ii 267. 

Although he knows that ‘ this look of thine will hurl my soul 
from heaven the vision of chaos has receded and ‘ we shall meet at 
compt where all human acts are measured. His last speech 
recovers the majestic and sonorous rhythms with which he had 
charmed Desdemona’s heart in the days of their courtship, and 
his rich fancy is freed to wander for the last time among his cherished 
memories. At the sound of that voice lago can only be silent, for it 
speaks of things of which he has known nothing. 

The character of lago was only one of the forms in which Shake¬ 
speare might have examined the mind of the individualist who 
accepted the crushing negations of the pessimistic interpretation of 
human nature, but in whatever form he examined it, he ended by 
exposing it as inadequate and false. In King Lear the conclusions arc 
hard to formulate, and perhaps no one has yet given a satisfactory' 
explanation of what this play means. If its meaning is not too deep 
for comprehension, it is too complex to be re-stated in any language 
but that of the play itself. In the storm which rages in the old man’s 
mind he finds the whole frame of things disjoined and Nature’s 
laws subverted. We have here to contemplate a world-order 
so permeated by evil that order itself is disintegrated. Lear bids the 
forces of destruction let fall their horrible pleasure and invokes 
chaos to 


Strike flat tlic thick rotundity o’thc world! 

Crack Nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once 
That make ingratcful man ! 

Ill ii 7. 

Yet, although it is hard to say exactly where it lies, this agony is 
enclosed by a grace and pity that pass man’s understanding. The 
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great gods that keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads arc not 
deaf to the voice which cries, even more terribly than Hamlet’s, 
for the whole of stricken humanity. The world undergoes some 
ritual of purification that is only to be apprehended poetically; 
it resists any attempt to state it in terms acceptable to intellect. 
The angry protests of suffering and despair are stilled at last by 
the sound of a nobler music which scatters the evil and relieves 
the pain. This music will not be described, but everyone may 
hear it. 

In Macbeth the affirmation of good is much easier to perceive, for 
the symbols of evil and unnatural disorder are so clearly balanced 
by the familiar landmarks of a peaceful world that their spell will not 
outlast the act of wickedness that engendered them. ‘ We may 
again Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights.’ Whenever 
Macbeth contemplates his crime and its consequences, the language 
of the play reverberates with the anguish of violated Nature. He is 
not a really wicked man; he does not relish the vision of evil, and 
he is visited by compunctious imaginings which in a Jacobean hero 
were a sign of filling nerve. His tragedy is that his surrender to 
ambition plunges him into a darkened and disordered world from 
which he reaches vainly towards the daily blessings he has lost. His 
own act was confusion’s masterpiece, and he is fated in consequence 
to inhabit a world hca\’y with unnatural portents: where hostile 
banners flout the sky and the bladed com is lodged and the pyramids 
slope to their foundations.It is a world where man is not bom of 
woman and the ver)' forest marches in ordered array against tlic 
doomed castle. But ‘ fair is foul, and foul is fair ’. The images of 
continuing life stand in unemphatic defiance against the disorders 
bred by a sinful act. Whenever Diuican is present—and this is as 
evident in I iv as in the beautiful little scene of his arrival at Inverness 

reasserts its sway and the dialogue underlines the kindly 
virtues of loyalty, honour and the tamilv pieties. The Porter, 
too, sluggishly answering the knocking at the door, personifies the 
reaction of the human against the fiendish.^ There is a little point 
of rest again, bright in the surrounding darkness, when Macbeth 
holds a banquet and savours—or would, if his mind could shed its 
burden—the satisfactions that belong to kingship. The talk is 
again of the solid and assured things. The guests sit down according 
to their known degrees, and the familiar w'ords of host, society, 
toelcoine, feast and cheer speak to Macbeth of the comfort he can never 

^ See dc Quincey, On the Knoikin^ at she Cate in * Macbeth \ a minor classic of 
imaginative criticism. 
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have. Because he always knows what he has lost—‘ honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends ’—the evil that he has done is localised 
and ‘ the good things of day * will lift their heads again when it has 
been purged away. The quiet assertion of kindness and tranquillity 
always mitigates the statement of an enveloping disorder, and it is his 
unfailing recognition of what he has thrown away that has persuaded 
generations of critics to put Macbeth on the side of the angels. 
This is not a pessimistic play. The recurring insistence on the 
traditional values of human-kindness lightens its relentless explora¬ 
tion of evil, and there is no hint of final disintegration. 

This, of course, is only one way of looking at the tragedies, 
which have a larger purpose than merely to weigh the conflict 
between two orthodox views of humanity. But this conflict was in 
Shakespeare’s day so crucial and pervasive that it provided dramatists 
with a vital convention through which they could reveal their pro- 
foundest convictions about man’s destiny; and Shakespeare’s 
constant affirmation of a destiny favourable to man’s higher aspira¬ 
tions is the more valuable and impressive for his having so ruthlesslv 
explored the pessimistic tradition by which most of his fellow- 
writers were momentarily overwhelmed. In the ampUtude of his 
art he was able to identify himself with both interpretations simul¬ 
taneously, and no one expressed the pessimistic view more dreadfully 
than he; but he rejected as inadequate for an explanation of life that 
mood of negation which caught poetry by the throat and silenced 
its characteristic utterance. This mood should not surprise us, for 
in our own day the clash of ideologies, the fear of atomic weapons 
and the distant menace of the coloured peoples have confoimdcd art 
with a similar attitude of frustrated impotence. Existentialism 
corresponds in kind to the Jacobeans’ dance of death, their feverish 
cult of extinction as the only reality; and now, as then, life’s 
agonising brevity has for the moment ceased to be a theme for poets,* 
since the nobleness of Ufc is but to endure it. Shakespeare refused to 
surrender to these conceptions. Only in Troilus and Cressida, a 
strange play which lacks the stuff of genuine tragedy, did he conclude 
a play with the violation of a norm of order previously stated. 
Elsewhere the rebel powers arrayed against the soul fall back 
defeated, and the tragic victims arc in some fasliion reconciled with 
their destiny. The life-beyond offers them no certain compensation 
for their suffering, for the faith that the order of the universe is a 

^ The seventeenth century soon recovered it, but the imaginative experience of 
Jacobean tragedy had left its mark. Herrick could never be taken for an Elizabethan. 
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beneficent order is not renewed imtii the romances with which 
Shakespeare closed his work, but hope is re-bom of their conviction 
that the stars shine still. What this conviction may have meant to 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries we can best understand by imagining 
what it would mean to ourselves if a major artist were to rise among 
us to reaffirm the threatened values of our civilisation. 


CHAPTER Xiri 


Character and Poetry 

The play’s the thing. 

Ham n ii 633. 

The legend of the inspired bumpkin has died hard. By now, per¬ 
haps, modem research has laid the bumpkin to his final rest: there 
is no longer any excuse for misunderstandings about the status of 
Shakespeare’s family or about the civilised energy of Stratford and 
the sort of education it provided for its sons. But we are not yet 
done with the plenary and unsolicited inspiration which periodically 
visited this fortimate child of Nature, and the way to understanding is 
still darkened by the figure of the superabundant genius who never 
blotted a line. 

Once he began to write, Shakespeare may have written fluently. 
Heminges and Condell no doubt had seen him go to work during a 
rehearsal and turn out an effective speech within a few minutes: a 
professional dramatist had to train himself to achieve that sort of 
facility even if he did not possess it naturally. Moreover, his habit 
of associative imagery—once a poetic idea had expressed itself in a 
certain form, that form had a way of satisfying him on future 
occasions—was a means to rapid composition, and the frequent 
congestion of his verse suggests that often his thoughts poured from 
his brain even faster than his hand could write them down. But 
his careful reading of his sources, the changes he made in them, the 
neat interweaving of a sub-plot for the purposes of contrast or 
reinforcement, are all evidence, among other evidence of a less 
obvious kind, of the thoroughness of his preparations. Shakespeare 
was not free from genius’s obligation to take pains. The history of 
his art is the history of a continuous and unremittmg development: 
of adaptation, experiment and rejection, of a refusal to be satisfied 
with the mere repetition of a successful formula. Even by 1594 
he had shovm sufficient mastery in the tliree main kinds of drama 
to have earned his Uving in the theatre by no greater effort than the 
mechanical reproduction of what he had already done. But a 
success in one sort of play was merely a spur to attempt in the next 
play something different and probably harder. The professional 
entertainer insisted—sometimes, perhaps, as when he rejected 
Falstaff, to the distress and amazement of his fellows—upon steadily 
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enlarging the scope and subtlety of his art. By way of technical 
improvements in craftsmanship, characterisation and diction he 
passed from the writing of dramatic poetry to the writing of poetic 
drama, and came at length to the discovery that there was almost 
nothing that a play might not be about. His development is the 
story of hard work in the service of a conscious art. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the great artist that to be immortal 
he must first be of his own age. Sl^espeare would not have been 
* for all time * if he had not first been a conscientious craftsman and a 
true Elizabethan: craftsman enough to understand and master his 
medium before turning its Umitations to his particular and splendid 
uses, and Elizabethan enough to accept the thought and conventions 
of his age and enter imaginatively into its immediate concerns. 
Thus it is important to have studied the theatrical conditions in 
which he worked, for in this soil his genius was planted; and it 
does him no dishonour to observe that, as a dramatist, he responded 
to many (though not all) of the changing fashions of popular taste. 
It is important too to recognise his familiarity with the prevailing 
doctrines of Elizabethan psychology, statecraft and ethics, for the 
characters in his imagined worlds thought and spoke in a strictiy 
contemporary idiom which brought them always within the under¬ 
standing of the audience. Puck and Julius Caesar, Caliban and 
Hamlet were all creations of a mind essentially EHzabethan. Indeed, 
every sentiment uttered by a Shakespearean character probably had 
its ‘ true avouch ’ in some contemporary work if we could but lay 
hands on it; which does not mean either that Shakespeare never 
wrote down anything until he had first seen it in a book, or that he 
steeped himself in contemporary learning merely in order to furnish 
improving political exempla or fashionable case-histories of psycho¬ 
pathic obsession. But it was the beginning of his greatness that he 
was truly representative of his time. He absorbed current literary 
and social influences, using them in his own way without ever 
becoming the mouthpiece of any of them. These influences need 
to be studied, for they made the background of his drama, were the 
air which his characters breathed, but it grievously circumscribes 
his art to suppose that he had no further business beyond the dramatic 
interpretation of contemporary dogmas. No single convention, 
whether literary or dramatic, ethical or political, can provide a 
complete explanation of any of his work. 

Shakespeare’s ‘ meaning ’, then, can never be made wholly 
apparent by reference, however learned, to either the customs of hb 
theatre or the metaphysical speculations of the age, and the majority 
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of critical pronouncements about the significance of his plays make 
the mistake of emphasising certain elements in them to the disregard 
of others. The meaning of Hamlet is contained in the play of Hamlet, 
no other and no less; paraphrase and explanation can only im¬ 
poverish it. We may well feel inclined to say to the whole tribe of 
critics, * It shall to the barber’s with your beard and ask only to be 
left alone with the play and our own meditations. For Shakespeare’s 
plays do not have a single definable meaning, and probably they 
do not have a single definable purpose. As a rule they even refuse to 
fit into the categories appointed for them by their first editors, 
where, for convenience, they have remained ever since. The 
characteristic of mediaeval art was to achieve unity through an 
immense variety of detail, as in a tapestry; the artistic concentration 
which attains a single object by the omission of some elements, and 
the strict subordination of others, is a modem conception. Thus 
the art which Shakespeare practised was large and multifarious, 
seeking to reahse more than one end and achieving its unity by 
singleness of impression and mood. In mediaeval poetry all the 
possible meanings of a symbol were necessary to the complete 
illumination of a fact, each meaning was true on its own level, 
and no one meaning excluded or falsified other meanings which 
it might seem to contradict. Life itself has many interpretations 
which do not invalidate one another. In the same way, Shake¬ 
speare’s art, which concerned itself with life and not with orderly 
systems of conceptual thought, may yield almost any meaning 
without making other meanings untenable,^ and it is this which 
makes almost all Shakespearean criticism valuable in some degree. 
No critical interpretation will ever comprehend the whole of his 
meaning, for great art is like a diamond whose many facets sparkle in 
the light, and it is never possible for all the facets to catch the light 
at the same time. But every critic, however laboriously he goes ‘ a- 
batfowling for stars will add his spark of illumination, and it is 
idle to pretend that the illuminations which the learned provide for 
us do not add to our pleasure and our profit. So large a part of 
aesthetic pleasure comes from the act of recognition that it is 
exciting to watch the achievement of a deliberate effect; and if 
we arc able to understand even a few of the components that went 
to the making of Shakespeare’s plays, wc shall come nearer to 

‘ Pater s famous lines on the Mona Lisa mieht astonish Leonardo, but they arc 
legitimate criticism none the less. A work of art may yield any ineaning that a 
spectator is able to find in it, even though that meaning was not part of the artist's 
conscious intention. 
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comprehending the many-sidedness of his genius. But we have the 
right to demand of the critic that he sh 3 l realise that there will 
always be a great deal that he will not understand. Coleridge has 
written decisively of the man who ‘fills his three-ounce phial 
at the waters of Niagara; and determines positively the greatness 
of the cataract to be neither more nor less than his three-oimce phial 
has been able to receive *. Shakespearean interpretation is endlessly 
difficult and complex, and it is not to be simpl]£ed by the isolation 
of certain elements. Each play is an imagined world poetically 
conceived, with its own postulates, language and cHmate, peopled 
by characters who have no existence outside that world which gave 
them birth. Poetry—not intellectual profundity, nor moral earnest¬ 
ness, nor yet an unrivalled insight into human character—^is the 
agency by which these worlds become memorable, and poetry, 
therefore, is the best clue to their understanding. The final response 
must be aesthetic. 

It is the privilege of art to speak clearly of those matters about 
which life itself seems to communicate its meaning only in riddles. 
Shakespeare wrote seldom of his artistic principles, but in The 
Winters Tale he used the analogy of the grafting of plants to main¬ 
tain that ‘ there is an art which . . . shares With great creating 
Nature *. This art, though made by Nature, is a means of im¬ 
proving Nature. 

Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 

But Nature makes that mean: so, over that art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes. . . . 

This is an art 

Which docs mend Nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is Nature. 

WTIV iv 89. 

It is involved, more involved than it need be, and, for her garden at 
any rate, Perdita will have none of it. But Shakespeare was here 
insisting that art, as the interpreter of Nature’s laws and therefore a 
means whereby man may fulfil his proper function, often added to 
Nature by elucidating mysteries whuch life itself left dark. Art, in 
fact, was the finest of Nature’s achievements: the shadow of life 
that was somehow more solid than the reahty. 

The superiority of art over Nature would be dangerous doctrine, 
the parent of strange aesthetic growths, were it not safely qualified 
by the belief that art itself is of Nature’s making. Thus it is that 
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Shakespeare, a most deliberate artist who never pretended that he 
was not in a theatre or that his creations were anything but shadows, 
has hved through the generations as the mouthpiece of authentic 
human beings. Poetic facility, dramatic artifice and all the match¬ 
less resources of his technique were secondary to that which he 
regarded as the purpose of Hterature, to speak truthfully about life. 
The continuous development of his art was directed simply to this 
end. Unlike Sidney, Puttenham, Jonson and the theorists of the 
age, he had no particular prescription for the scope and duties of 
poetry and the stage: they should serve him as he needed them. 
The vision which he presented was many-sided, as many-sided as 
life itself, but each single presenution of it, though infinitely rich 
and various in meaning, was unified by the power of its artistic 
concentration. His unfailing method—and this is the most impor¬ 
tant critical fact to know about him—was to enclose each of his 
plays in an autonomous, independent and immediately knowable 
world. Into these worlds nothing extraneous could penetrate. 
Each has its own colour and chmate and atmosphere; its own 
inhabitants, who are segregated with one another and forbidden to 
stray into other worlds; and its own internal consistency, which it 
receives imaginatively from a controlling idea so powerful that 
poetically each play has been described as ‘ an expanded metaphor 
Every line lights up the interior of these imagined worlds, and their 
unity is nothing less than the organic unity of Nature. 

Shakespeare did not come easily to the artistic perfection of his 
mature style, and wc may watch him striving to subdue poetry to the 
uses of drama and enlarge the scope of a play so that he may say 
more by means of it. If we had no more of his work than Hcttry VI, 
The Comedy of Errors and Titus Andronicus, if, let us say, he had died 
of the plague in 1594 and left nothing else behind him, he would 
already have been sure of his place in the annals of the age. By that 
time only Marlowe had achieved as much, and already Shakespeare 
had sho-wn himself the wider in range and the richer in potentiality. 
The breadth of achievement in these plays, all now dismissed as 
the clumsy work of immaturity, is astonishing, and the qualities 
which unite them as the work of a single hand arc as remarkable as 
their differences. The apprentice author has already mastered the 
three main kinds of drama, and in so doing has revealed himself as a 


u j incautiously, perhaps, for the plays arc dramatic poems; but the phrase 

b^s us keep in mind that Shake^care's plays merit a higlier test than their immediate 

performance. The writer was arguing against critics who asserted 
chat the poetry was almost an incidental attribute of the plays. 
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conscientious and resourceful craftsman adept at all the tricks of the 
theatre, so that we are not surprised to learn that he is also an actor. 
If Ehzabethan drama had ceased to develop beyond that point— 
as with Kyd and Marlowe dead it easily might have done, if Shake¬ 
speare too had died—the text-books would now be recording that 
Shakespeare wrote the best melodrama produced by the popular 
Senecan tradition and also one of the best farces of situation in the 
language; and they might be saying too that he pointed the way 
from the rambling chronicle play towards a new dramatic species, a 
history cycle based on a coherent pattern and an intelligible view of 
history. This was no small accomplishment for a beginner, and it is 
needful to rescue these early works from the shadow thrown by the 
immensity of Shakespeare’s subsequent effort and re-assess them 
according to their merits. Already they reveal the advent in the 
theatre of a new phenomenon, a man of the theatre who was also a poet, 
and a poet who was also a man of the theatre, which the University 
Wits were not. They are aUve with an intense poetic energy, as yet 
over-rhetorical and diffuse, but sufficient to impose on the resistant 
material that unity of impression which is drama’s highest art. 

The young dramatist was at this time somewhat oppressed by the 
models which he had imitated. The Comedy of Errors is almost a 
pedant’s play, Hetiry VI shows the influence of Marlowe, and 
Titus Andronicus exploits all the conventional extravagances of the 
Senecan fashion. But these were shackles from which Shakespeare 
had no difficulty in escaping, and the first characteristic of his 
development was the ease with which he emancipated himself from 
learned or traditional models. He soon found out how to handle 
things in his own way and, when he made use of a popular tradition, 
to give it a wider appHcation and a new significance: the Morality, 
the play of Revenge or the Itahan romance were simply foundations 
or points of departure. His advance in dramatic technique was 
equally rapid, and here instinct was reinforced by the help and 
example of his fellows. What he learned as an actor was of service 
to him as a dramatist. Beyond that, however, the formation in 
1594 of a stock company with stable membership and a consistent 
pohey created conditions favourable for the evolution of a stage¬ 
craft that was as much a collective as an individual achievement. 
There is no need to particularise, for the performance of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays, even on stages quite unlike his own, gives daily 
evidence of his control over his medium. It is not just that he 
provided * fat ’ parts for the leading actors or that he rewarded even 
the bystanders with stray lines of flashing poetry; his plots unfold 
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themselves with a sort of inevitability, leisured exposition alternating 
with speed and concentration in such a way that the actors have 
no doubt what is required of them. Once a Shakespearean actor has 
mastered the difficult art of speaking the verse, the rest of his task is 
made easier for him, since every sentence is a picture which imagines 
and indicates the appropriate gesture and intonation. Thus the stage 
is always alive with latent movement and disclosure, and the action 
can never become static, for even when nothing is happening of 
immediate concern to the plot, the turn of the line, with its pauses, 
hesitations and accelerations, is always intensifying our biowlcdge 
of the characters before us. 

But the large problem which Shakespeare had still to solve when 
the theatres re-opened in 1594 was how to turn dramatic poetry into 
poetic drama. A poetic drama is not just a play \vriitcn in verse, 
it is a poetic idea conceived dramatically, with all the characters and 
incidents imagined from within. It is the force of this generating 
idea that gives the play its life; the dramatist’s other resources— 
stagecraft, construction, wit, musical utterance, or whatever they 
may be—are necessarily subordinate to it. Compared with the 
epic poet or the novelist, however, the dramatist is restricted in his 
means of expression. He has not their resources for the transmission 
of physical descriptions or scenic beauties or the reflections which 
pass unspoken through the mind; even his moral, if he has one, is 
not so easily made explicit. It is true that there arc devices for these 
purposes—the lyrical description of place, the dumb-show, the 
soliloquy, the messenger’s speech, the choric comment, and so forth 
—and they have laboured in the service of playwrights since the 
theatre began, but they arc essentially undraniatic. The objection 
to them is not that they are unrealistic, for in every epoch the 
theatre depends on certain conventions wliich, rightly regarded, 
have the odd effect of sustaining the illusion rather than dispersing it. 
But they impede the movement of the play and diffuse the concentra¬ 
tion which it is the writer’s duty to preserve; and although no one, 
not even Sliakcspcarc at the height of liis powers, has been able to 
avoid making occasional use of these and similar devices in some 
form or other, the great dramatists have felt the need to find some 
other way of achieving the necessary effects. The only way is 
through the natural and authentic action of the characters, for their 
characters arc the only means of expression available to them. To 
illustrate by an example, it is necessary to Shakespeare’s purpose that 
The Merchant of Venice shall end on a note that will hush the dis¬ 
cordances of the trial scene and the humiliation of Shylock: men 
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become the evil that they fight, and not even Portia comes scatheless 
from this scene. Lorenzo and Jessica, who are chosen as the 
means of establishing the change of mood, are not equal to it. They 
have both been shadowy and imperfectly-realised characters and 
we do not know enough about them to feel safe in their company. 
Although there is considerable significance for themselves in their 
being admitted to Belmont (this, in fact, tells us more about them 
than we have ever known before), they do not have it in them to 
accomphsh the new mood from wi thin , and the dramatist has to 
accomplish it from without. The famous passage about the sleeping 
moonlight is a splendid piece of poetic description that does not 
proceed functionally from the characters who speak it or add 
materially to our knowledge of them. It is just an atmospheric 
device, possibly the last of its kind that Shakespeare employed, and 
it could as well be accomplished by electricians and scene-shifters 
whom we do not see. Lear’s storm, on the other hand, is described 
only through Lear’s defiance of it. Whatever the effects-depart- 
ment contributes to it, and that should be as little as possible, the real 
storm is in Lear’s mind, and he and the storm are one. 

The difference between these two passages is the difference 
between dramatic poetry, decorative and external, and poetic drama, 
conceived through a character’s mind. It crystallises the problem 
whose solution was the triumph of Shakespeare’s art, the problem, 
namely, of making poetry integral to his dramatic vision, of har¬ 
monising the thing said with the way of saying it. In its technical 
aspect his task was to find a style of poetic diction suitable for stage 
speaking, but his deeper problem was artistic, not techmcal. If we 
simplify this problem by saying that it required him to evolve a 
poetic style capable of giving lasting and individual life to his 
conception of character, this does not mean that the forging of 
character was cither his principal object or his most glorious achieve¬ 
ment. ‘ Sec thou character ’ is the parrot-cry of the Poloniuses of 
Shakespearean criticism. Characterisation was always subordinate to 
the working-out of the poetic idea, and at any moment it might be 
sacrificed to dramatic necessity. But his characters are all that a 
dramatist has. Their speech and action and impact upon one 
another, the whole sum of their relations in the world which he 
has made for them to inhabit,^ are the means by which his vision 
becomes articulate, the means by which he is known to us. 

^ A world, however, which we know only through what the characters tell us 
about it. Wc seem to go round in a circle—and that is precisely the problem the 
dramatist has always to be solving. 
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Shakespeare’s work cannot be neatly divided into phases. Even if 
we could be much more certain of the order of the plays than wc arc, 
we should probably find the stages in his development shading into 
one another quite informally, and we may never point to a certain 
moment as the moment at which he positively began to do this or 
ceased to do that. Sometimes he seems to have advanced with 
enormous strides, at others to have moved tentatively forwards and 
then retraced his steps; for he was ceaselessly experimenting, perhaps 
with three or four different things at one time, and in this bountiful 
progress of trial and rejection, improvisation, absorption and adapta¬ 
tion, there are few clear landmarks. What served him in one play 
might be inadequate in the next but useful once again in the play 
after that. In any case, methodical consistency is more often found 
in the dihgent journeyman than in the artist, and in dealing with 
Shakespeare, whose performance was always unequal, the critic may 
be in the difficult position of finding in a single play a bewildering 
juxtaposition of the immature and the highly accomplished, which 
betrays him into apparently contradictory judgments. Thus the 
period of Shakespeare’s early or apprentice work, which in some 
respects seems to have ended by 1595 or 1596, extends in others to 
about 1600. Indeed the play which may be taken to herald the 
achievement of his maturity is Julius Caesar, written in about 1599; 
although this may appear to be a strange, even an absurd thing to say 
about a man who had already written Henry IV and Aluch Ado 
About Nothing. 

In Shakespeare’s early work, whatever period this may be chosen 
to cover, the poet and the dramatist arc imperfectly fused. As 
separate entities they are both working very hard but often in 
competition with one another, the dramatist shifting on to the poet 
tasks which arc not properly poetry’s tasks and the poet interrupting 
the dramatic movement with various set-pieces and rhetorical 
reverberations which do not belong in the theatre. Often tlie poetry 
seems to be an end in itself and it pays too great a deference to the 
fashions which contemporary taste regarded as the marks of poetic 
excellence, the conceits, amplifications and well-tried devices of 
Rhetoric. Shakespeare attacked his audience along a broad front, 
neglecting no approved weapon wliich would surrender their 
emotions into his keeping, and he was more concerned to stir them 
to a passionate response than to communicate an imaginative 
experience. His verse was always striving for a weight and forceful- 
ness which forbade subtlety. Even the lyric passages in his early 
plays developed a self-regarding virtuosity which suspended the 
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action until they had run their course. This was characteristic of 
the Elizabethan method, for when Greene warned his fellows that 
Shakespeare thought himself * as well able to bombast out a blank 
verse as the best of you *, this was not a phrase of contempt. Bom¬ 
bast, literally, was the cottonwool used to stuff and pad clothing, 
and to bombast out a blank verse was to stuff it with copious varia¬ 
tions of style and meaning, to pack it with artifice and so to dignify 
its appearance. This was a virtue in poets, and it took Shakespeare 
some time to learn that it was not a virtue in dramatic poets. Maybe 
it was a painful lesson to learn, for it involved the sacrifice of much 
that was pleasant and much, indeed, that was traditionally held to be 
effective. Aristotle required Rhetoric to * discern all the available 
means of persuasion ’, and fine writing was one of them. Poetry 
instructs fiirough dehght, and the Elizabethans took the keenest 
pleasure in the poetic idea that was richly garmented. * Artificial ’ 
was a word of commendation that the Euphuists ddigendy set 
themselves to earn. Analogy, puns, protracted similes, accumulated 
epithets, personifications and dexterous verbal conceits of all kinds 
were the characteristics of the Renaissance art of * copiousness *, 
the art by which poetry gained its power to delight and to persuade. 
This was the convention which Shakespeare had laboriously to out¬ 
grow before his verse could acquire the directness and condensation 
essential for great drama. 

Thus the style of the early plays tends to be rhetorical and declama¬ 
tory rather than dramatic. Forcefulness is sought, seldom happily, 
by the stringing-together of descriptive epithets and the forging of 
elaborate compounds. 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea. 

And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night; 

Who with their iowsy, slow and nagging wings 
Clip dead men’s graves, and from their misty jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darkness in the air. 

2 Hen VllVi i. 

The adjectives accumulate without adding significance, some of 
them seeming to have no other purpose than to fill up the line } the 
total effect is blunted. But it is the following line that exposes the 
dramatic sterility of the passage. * Therefore *, the Sea-captain 
briskly continues, 

Therefore bring forth the soldiers of our prize. 
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The connection between nightfall and his decision to ransom or 
murder his prisoners is never revealed. It is pedantic to expect 
that it should be, for the opening lines of the scene are conventional 
atmospherics, to which the audience probably responded with 
sensuous appreciation. They are quoted—although the first line 
has acquired a modest fame of its own—as an example of a 
convention which Shakespeare would later use with masterly effect 
to achieve a genuinely dramatic atmosphere or a dramatic revelation 
of a character’s mind. 

The west yet gUmmers with some streaks of day : 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 

The subject of our watch. 

Mach III iii 5. 

Thus the stage is set for Banquo’s murder; and a few lines earlier 
Macbeth’s great apostrophe to night is heavy with the darkness wliich 
has settled over the spe^er’s own mind : 

Come, seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 

And witli thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood; 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 

Whiles night’s black agents to tl;eir preys do rouse. 

Mach III ii 46. 

We may notice incidentally how the broken, mainly trochaic 
rhythm of the second line, and the short sixth line, heighten the 
tension by varying the dominant stress, but the importance of the 
passage is that it is functionally dramatic. The lines from Henry VI 
may, if one admires declamatory verse, be detached and quoted in 
isolation, but the two extracts from Macbeth lose much of their 
power when separated from their contexts. Of the habit of 
assembling Shakespearean ‘ beauties ’ isolated from their contexts 
Dr. Jolinson wisely remarked that it reminded him of the man with 
a house to sell who carried a single brick in his pocket with which to 
recommend it to would-be purchasers. 

frhc men and women of the early plays are therefore but little 
individualised, for the poetry will not allow them to be. In stiff, 
regular, end-stopped lines they speak with imdiffercntiated voices of 
paltry, servile, abject drudges ’ or the ‘ empty, vast, and wandering 
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air *, of ‘ lofty, proud, encroadbing tyranny * or the ‘ always-wind- 
obeying deep The epithets, commonplace in themselves, make 
no greater impression for being multiplied or wrought into com¬ 
pounds. The characters* eloquence is further deadened by their 
way of speaking in a sort of couplet movement which makes their 
utterance over-formal. In Gloucester’s speech in 2 Henry F/ HI i 
142-71 (‘ Ah! gracious lord, these days are dangerous ’) not 
merely is every line, with but two exceptions, end-stopped, but the 
lines tend to fall together in pairs, as thus: 

Beaufort’s red sparkling eyes blab his heart’s malice, 

And Suffolk’s cloudy brow his stormy hate; 

Sharp Buckingham unburdens with ms tongue 
The envious load that hes upon his heart. . . . 

It grows tedious, and we may agree with Beaufort’c comment when 
Gloucester has done: 

My liege, his railing is intolerable. 

A serious defect of this undifferentiated way of speaking is that the 
verse has not the subtlety to show whether a character means what 
he is saying. Here are two people lamenting Gloucester’s death. 
One of them, Queen Margaret, does not regret it, though for 
expediency she pretends she does: 

Might liquid tears or heart-offending groans 
Or blood-consuming sighs recall his life, 

I woiJd be blind widi weeping, sick with groans. 

Look pale as primrose with blood-drinking sighs, 

And all to have the noble duke alive. 

2 Hett VI in ii 60. 

King Henry greets the news first by swooning and then by dis¬ 
charging fifteen lines of highly rhetorical denunciation upon the 
Duke of Suffolk, who has attempted to comfort him. When left 
alone, he speaks thus : 

Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 
With twenty thousand kisses, and to drain 
Upon liis face an ocean of salt tears. 

To tell my love unto his deaf dumb trunk. 

And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling. 

2 Hen K/mii 141. 

From what has gone before, and also from the fact that these lines are 
spoken in soliloquy, we know that Henry’s grief is sincere, just as we 
laiow that Margaret’s is not, but this is hardly good enough. 
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What immediately strikes us is that they both, the sincere and the 
insincere, use the same sort of over-blown language, and that their 
lines might be transposed without loss of plausibility. 

The same incident of Gloucester’s arrest and murder will serve to 
illustrate another impediment to truly dramatic writing, the pro¬ 
longed, meandering conceit. Gloucester has been taken away by 
his enemies, and the King grieves that he is powerless to help him : 

And as the butcher takes away the calf, 

And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strays. 

Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house. 

Even so, remorseless, have they borne him hence; 

And as the dam runs lowing up and down. 

Looking the way her harmless young one went. 

And can do nought but wail her darling’s loss; 

Even so myself bewails good Gloucester’s case. 

With sad, unhelpful tears, and with dimm’d eyes 
Look after him, and cannot do him good; 

So mighty are his vowed enemies. 

2 Hen VI III i 210. 

It is not that the simile is indecorous, for England was shortly to 
have a king who would liken the House of Commons to a cow 
that was trying to cut off her own tail; the tail being himself, the 
ordained of God. Nor, on this occasion, docs it particularly matter 
that Henry’s sorrow should find expression in language highly formal 
and not in the least individual to himself. The artistic fault is that his 
protracted lamentation dissipates the emotion built up during the 
previous scene, when Gloucester has stood at bay before his enemies. 

This fault grew more pronounced as Shakespeare’s poetry became 
more lyrical. 

Therefore, to be possess’d with double pomp, 

To guard a title that was rich before. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 

To throw a pertume on the violet. 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

KJ IV ii 9 . 

It is indeed, but Shakespeare is often guilty of it. During what may 
roughly be called the second stage of his development, when his 
novice work was behind him and he was feeling his way towards a 
freer, more expansive form of dramatic expression, poetry was more 
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important to him than drama, the way of saying it more exciting 
than the thing said. It is hard to feel that a man who speaks thus of 
his griefs has been wounded to the heart: 

Beguil’d, divorced, wronged, spited, slain! 

Most detestable death, by thee beguil’d. 

By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown! 

O love ! O life! not life, but love in death! 

RJlVv ss- 

and harder still, perhaps, to remember, as we must, that this sort of 
thing was proof of a skill that was much admired. From the first 
Shakespeare was master of bright Apollo’s lute and had the poet’s 
peculiar faculty of translating thought into visual images; but as a 
dramatist he had to free his verse from the entanglements of con¬ 
ventional imagery and then to bring his lyrical impulse within 
strictly dramatic limits. 

Elizabethan imagery founded itself chiefly on classical mythology 
and the flowers, fruits and animals of the English countryside. It 
busied itself with the rose, the lily and the cherry, with Dian’s 
heavenly visage, Flora’s silver tresses and the unruly steeds of 
Phoebus. Its characteristic figure was the simile, and its nature was 
to demand considerable scope in which to develop. Sweet Thames 
has to run softly for some little time before Spenser has ended his 
song. 

With that 1 saw two Swans of goodly hue 
Come softly swimming down ^ong the Lee; 

Two fairer Birds I yet did never see; 

The snow, which doth the top of Pindus strew. 

Did never whiter shew, 

Nor Jove himself, when he a swan would be. 

For love of Leda, whiter did appear; 

Yet Leda was (they say) as wmte as he, 

Yet not so white as these, nor nothing near; 

So purely white they were. 

That even the gende stream, the which them bare, 

Seem’d foul to them, and bade his billows spare 
To wet their silken feathers, lest they might 
Soil their fair plumes with water not so tair. 

And mat their beauties bright. 

That shone as heaven’s light. . . . 

Spenser, Prothalamion. 

One gathers, then, that the swans were white. No doubt it is well 
enough for poets who can spare the time, and in his two poems 
Shakespeare indulged himself freely in smelling out these ‘ odori- 
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ferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention He allowed 
himself twenty lines (1031-50) in which to say that Venus could not 
bear to look upon ‘ the foul boar’s conquest on her fair delight 
He thus describes a hand-clasp : 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band; 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe; 

I'A 361. 


and thus a maiden’s blush: 


O ! how her fear did make her colour rise ; 

First red as roses that on lawn we lay, 

Then white as lawn, the roses took away. 

Lucr 257 

For a dramatist, however, it will not do : partly because the theatre 
will not wait while these conceits are pursued to their remorseless 
conclusion, partly because such imagery is too rigidly conventional, 
mummified almost, to carry the overtones necessary for the creation 
of character. 

O Phoebus! hadst thou never given consent 
That Phacthon should check thy fiery steeds. 

Thy burning car never had scorch’d the earth; 

And, Henry, hadst thou sway’d as kings should do, 

Or as thy father and his father did, 

Giving no ground unto the house of York, 

They never then had sprung like summer flics. 

3 Hen VI n vi ii. 

Why then I do but dream on sovereignt)’; 

Like one that stands upon a promontory. 

And spies a far-off shore where he would tread. 

Wishing his foot were equal with his eye. 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence. 

Saying, he’ll lade it dry to have his way. 

j Hen Vim ii 134. 

Although the second passage has shed the retarding influence of 
mythological allusion, it too is cumbersome in developing the 
fancy. In his maturity Shakespeare would be able to say as much 
in a single line, a single compressed metaphor, but in the days when 
he was more of a poet than a dramatist he was constantly obstructing 
the movement of the play, toying with a conceit, throwing it into 
the air and letting it glint in the sun, while the emotion that begot it 
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was diffused and the dramatic moment slipped away. It is a style 
that belongs to narrative, not to drama. Here, again, is Julia con¬ 
fessing her passion to her confidant, who counsels restraint. 

The more thou damm*st it up, the more it bums. 

The current that with gende murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impadendy doth rage; 

But when his fair course is not hindered. 

He makes sweet music with th’enamelled stones, 

Giving a gende kiss to every sedge 
He overt^eth in his pilgrimage; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays 
With willing sport to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go and hinder not my course: 

I'll be as patient as a gende stream 
And make a pastime of each weary step, 

Till the last step have brought me to my love; 

And there I’ll rest, as after much turmoil 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

TGKnvii24. 

The metaphor is neither striking nor original, but it is charmingly 
worked out; the boy-Julia no doubt made a pretty efiect with it 
and everyone was satisfied. But it is hopelessly undramatic, and 
Lucetta receives it with a practical question which fetches Julia ftom 
the clouds and gets her down to business: 

But in what habit will you go along? 

We have cause to be grateful to Lucetta, for she will have no more 
of these poetic fancies, concerning herself only with the practical 
implications of her mistress’s romantic plot to chase her lover in 
disguise. Juha is soberly reminded that she will have to cut her hair, 
decide in what fashion her breeches shall be made, submit to the 
indelicacy of a cod-piece. 

Lucetta, in fact, with her cool, sensible remarks, is in her small way 
a more dramatic character than the poetically-inclined Jidia; for as 
long as Shakespeare allowed his characters to break out into elaborate 
figures phrased in the impersonal diction of poetic convention, they 
would not speak with individual voices. His early dramatic style 
was the leisured style of Venus and Adonis, and the characters re¬ 
sembled Venus in that none of them felt his predicament so keenly 
that he had not time to adorn it with pretty aftectadons. Silvia, we 
are told, received the news of Valentine’s banishment with 

A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears. 

TGVmi 22 ^ 
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A hired assassin spoke thus of the boys he was sent to kill: 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk 
Which in their summer beauty kiss’d each other. 

R ///IV iii 12. 

This image has not even the merit of being precisely observed. 
Juliet, hearing that Tybalt was dead at Romeo’s hand, erupted 
feverishly into a display of Shakespeare’s favourite oxymorons: 

O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! 

Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 

Beautiful tyrant! Fiend angelical! . . . 

RJUl ii 73. 

expanding for a dozen lines the commonplace notion that things are 
not what they seem. It was of this play that Johnson remarked that 
‘ his persons, however distressed, have a conceit left them in their 
misery, a miserable conceit Even when he secs Juliet lying 
apparently dead, Romeo’s fancy can play with the notion that un¬ 
substantial Death is keeping her for his paramour, and the whole 
of this last speech of Romeo s, rich and lovely as it is, has none of tlic 
dramatic fitness of the last speech of Othello. Whereas the overtones 
of Othello’s words show that he is again master of his spirit, Romeo 
tells us nothing about himself that we have not known before, for 
his tragedy has not increased his knowledge of himself. His 
splendid words might have been spoken by anybody. Constance 
and Richard II offend in the same way. In Constance an addiction 
to poetic figures robs her sorrow of dignity and her vitupera¬ 
tions of their force; while Ricliard is deprived of our pity by 
his inveterate power of finding in his succeeding misfortmics 
occasion for lyrical celebration. It is not possible to be sorry 
for a man who wins from liis predicament such ample com¬ 
pensation. 

It would be wrong to attribute these dramatic faults entirely to 
the fashions of the age. Shakespeare cultivated many of them 
because he found them congenial, and if we are to regard Loue's 
Labour's Lost as a magnificent bonfire on which he sacrificed the 
darlings of his fancy, at least their illumination filled the sky and their 
ashes continued to ^low. He promised no more of his early self 
than that he would leave it by degrees and in fact he never left it 
altogether. Often it gave him matter for a May inoniing. If it is 
impious to find in Pyramus’s invocation of ‘ griin-look’d night ’ a 
parody of the like invocations of Romeo and Juliet, the impiety is of 
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Shakespeare’s making; and we can be in no doubt of the satirical 
intention in Demetrius’s search for appropriate epithets with which 
to describe his love: 

O Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect, divine; 

To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne? 

Crystal is muddy. O how ripe in show 

Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow; 

This ^ure congealed white, high Taurus^ snow. 

Fann a with the eastern wind, turns to a crow 

When thou holdst up thine hand. 

MNDUln 137. 

The fairy love-juice is now necessary to move the tongue to these 
conceits. But their use is not confined to passages of burlesque. 
The Spenserian fancy, the Euphuist’s search for paradox and anti¬ 
thesis never wholly lost their fascination. Nor did other popular 
fashions of his apprentice days, such as the poetic set-piece, the 
lengthy meditation on a theme, of which Mercutio’s observations 
on Queen Mab are an early and undramatic example. The 
* common proof’ was another incubus. The particular persuasion 
that could be drawn within the orbit of a general truth was held 
thereby to double its effectiveness, with the result that early Shake¬ 
spearean oratory has an irritating way of revolving round a platitude. 
Shakespeare never lost his taste for aphoristic wisdom, but he learned 
to use it with consummate effect as a revelation of character; 
persons as diverse as Dogberry and Hamlet were given to expressing 
themselves in this way. Again, the habit of plundering Aesop and 
Pliny for news of the voider excesses of Nature, particularly of the 
animal kingdom, imparts to the similes of the early plays a strange 
ferocity, almost a note of exoticism such as the Euphuists tried to 
cidtivate. Later this habit was not discarded but disciplined, and 
images drawn from wild beasts were used with telling significance, 
not just to bombast out a declamatory speech (‘ O tiger’s heart 
wrapp’d in a woman’s hide ’), but to mark me swell of passion. To 
these and other fashions of his youth Shakespeare clung indomitably 
but wore them with a difference. It is amusing to watch the old 
rage made to perform new tricks. 

But quite early in the plays we begin to hear voices which use 
poetry not merely for ornament or declamation but as a means of 
expressing tlieir inmost feelings in a manner peculiar to themselves; 
choosing an imagery founded on experience instead of on a poetic 
mode. We are not to say that an advance in poetic technique made 
possible a more subtle characterisation; nor, on the other hand, that 
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a deeper conception of character made possible a richer poetic 
techmque. Shakespeare’s characterisation and poetry arc indi\'isible, 
each being complementary to the other and both being subordinate 
to a dramatic idea bom in the imagination. As Mr. Eliot has said, 
that which makes Elizabethan dramatic poetry most dramatic is that 
which makes it most poetic: it is the same activity. Perhaps the 
first time this voice made itself audible was at Towton, when 
Henry VI withdrew himself from the battle to contemplate the 
mystery of kings and shepherds. 

O God ! methinks it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swain; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run. 

How many make the hour full complete; 

How many hours bring about the day; 

How many days will miish up the year; 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times: 

So many hours must I tend my flock; 

So many hours must I take my rest; 

So many hours must I contemplate: 

So many hours must I sport myself; 

So many days my ewes have been with young; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will can; 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece: 

So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 

Pass’d over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. . . . 

3 Hat r/II V 21. 

Henry docs not again speak thus. Indeed, this very speech begins 
with a thirteen-line simile comparing the sway of battle first with 
the dawn and then with a storm at sea, and this is much more 
typical of his over-rhetorical fancy. The growth of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic power was not regularly sustained, but here was a 
beginning. 

The time was once when thou unurg’d wouldst vow 
That never words were music to thine ear, 

That never object pleasing in thine eye, 

That never touch well welcome to thy hand. 

That never meat sweet-savour’d in thy taste, 

Unless I spake, or look’d, or touch’d, or carv’d to thee. 

CE H ii 115. 
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Incidentally, these lines arc interesting for their foreshadowing of the 
lovely * all your acts arc queens * (IVT IV iv 135-46); and here 
again, as in King Henry’s speech, we may notice the unaffected 
simplicity of the lanmiagc, together with the same device of repeti¬ 
tion which speeds the movement of the verse. Pace—or, rather, 
variety of speed—is the distinguishing quahty we should look for, 
for it denotes always the pressure of an individual voice upon the 
traditional style of poetic diction and the formal rhythms of the 
verse. Sometimes the movement may be slow and broken, as 
here: 


Even or odd, of all days in the year. 

Come Lammas-cve at night shall she be fourteen. 

Susan and she—God rest all Christian souls I— 

Were of an age. Well, Susan is with God; 

She was too good for me. But, as I said. 

On Lammas-evc at night shall she be fourteen; 

That shall she, marry; I remember it well. 

’Tis since the earthquake now eleven years; 

And she was wean’d, I never shall forget it, 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day. . . . 

iy liii 16. 


There has been nothing quite like this before. The Nurse is the 
first of Shakespeare’s characters to sustain an individual form of 
speech throughout a play. 

The development was only gradual. Shakespeare did not conquer 
the whole of his territory at once, and often, when spontaneous 
utterance failed him, he fell back upon convention, writing stylised 
verse and depending on the highly-trained actor to give it hfe by the 
use of formal gesture and elocution. But the individual accent is 
heard more and more frequently. It is heard for a moment in 
Mcrcutio dying as it has not been heard in Mcrcutio hving. It is 
heard spasmodically in Richard III (a character who develops: his 
terse, sardonic, irreverent idiom stands out from the conventional 
utterance of the railing queens and sententious statesmen, and it is 
only when he has attained his objects that this idiom deserts him 
and he too falls to declamation); it is heard more certainly in 
Faulconbridge and Hotspur. All three, be it noted, are characters 
who pride themselves on being plain, blunt men. Richard * can¬ 
not flatter and speak &ir ’, Faulconbridge ridicules alike the 
death-dealing boasts of the citizens of Angiers and the Dauphin’s 
preposterous conceits. Hotspur has no time for popinjay 
courtiers, Welsh wizards, mincing poetry or the language 
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of the comfit-maker’s wife. There is significance in this, as 
though Shakespeare had come to realise that conventional poetic 
diction was inimical to drama. Others at the same time were 
discovering that it was inimical also to science and psychology 
and even to poetry itself, and the reaction was already setting 
in which was to lead to the terseness and condensation of the 
Jacobeans. 

But to tilt at the fashionable versification of the day was not of 
itself enough; it was necessary to find something to take its place, 
and Shakespeare was moving towards a style that was natural and 
realistic. He experimented in the poems as well as in the plays. 
Lucrece, compared with Venus and Adonis, is dramatic, for there is an 
attempt to probe the feelings of Tarquin and Lucrece which occa¬ 
sionally finds expression in revealing, unaffected speech. The main 
importance of the Sonnets in the development of Shakespeare’s art 
was the advance he here showed in drawing his imagery from 
observation and experience: the theme and conception were more 
Petrarchan than the style. Midsummer Night's Dream, somewhat 
unexpectedly in view ofits subject, is forceful and natural in diction, 
the vigour of the dialogue brealang the shackles of metre and conceit. 
Finally, Hotspur and Faulconbridgc fulfil themselves less in ridiculing 
the affectations of others (wherein Faulconbridgc is not altogether 
successful, for his play contains the mamiercd laments of Constance 
and the distressing conceits of Arthur about the hot irons and the 
burning coal) than in speaking with voices that shape the verse to 
their particular accents. 

Metliuiks my moiety, north from Burton Iicre, 

In quantity equals not one of yours : 

See how this river comes me cranking; in. 

And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous c.ande out. 
ril have the current in this place damm’d up. 

And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly : 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent, 

To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

I Hen lyUi i 96. 

Shakespeare has moved far from the stiff, rhetorical exchanges of 
the nobles who surrounded Henry VI. These lines arc alive witii 
the proud, quick temper and hot affections of a luim.an being. 
When he is really angry, instead of merely allowing himself to be 
goaded into irritation by Glcndower’s fantasies, the verse almost 
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collapses before the absolute freedom of expression that Hotspur 
demands: 


[I] Answer’d neglectingly, I know not what, 

He should, or he should not; for he made me mad 

To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, —God save the mark!,— 

And telling me the sovereign’s! thing on earth 

Was parmaced for an inward bruise; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

This villainous saltpetre should be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless e^tn. 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly. . . . 

1 HenIVl'msz. 


But neither Hotspur nor the Bastard is the complete man: there 
is a touch of the adolescent still in them, and Shakespeare has not 
yet found the true tragic accent, that way of writing which will lay 
bare all that can elate or perturb the human heart. He achieved it 
first, or the hint of it, in prose. During the period which divides 
King John from Hamlet ^ his prose has a concentration which so far 
he has but seldom managed to attain in verse; and prose, hitherto 
accepted in English drama as the medium for low-born persons and 
clowns, for the moment ousts verse as the means of portraying 
dramatic character. Of course much of the prose in these particular 
plays is spoken by clowns, and all of it is mannered, but some of it is 
passionate too; and it is in this experimental phase that Shakespeare 
shows that he has at length recognised the supreme needs of drama. 
Now he is not merely laughing at poetising, he has succeeded in 
banishing it. Shylock speaks prose; not always, but, significantly, 
when he is most in need of words: 


Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions ? fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? . . . 

MFini6i. 

The curse never fell upon our nation till now; I never felt it till now: 
two thousand ducats in that; and other precious, precious jewels. I 
would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear! 

^ Except in JuUiis Caesar, where Hamlet is foreshadowed. 
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would she were hearsed, at mv foot, and the ducats in her coffin ! ... no 
ill luck stirring, but what lights on my shoulders; no sighs but of my 
breathing; no tears but of my shedding. 

Ill i 89. 

Prose is the medium of Falstaff as well as of the lighter comedians he 
gathers about him; of Henry V in his most revealing moments, 
when he sheds, so far as he ever can, the formal robes of office and 
thinks and talks like a man; of the duels and love of Benedick and 
Beatrice; of Rosalind both in her intimate gossip with Celia (we 
should remember what Julia’s Lucetta had to listen to) and when she 
bandies love with Orlando. Prose at this time was made to carry a 
heavier weight of thought and emotion than, in drama, it had ever 
borne before. 

The office of poetry was correspondingly the less ; and freed for 
the moment of its heavier responsibilities, it began to acquire a speed 
and naturalism to which only a few speakers had hitherto attained. 
It has an unencumbered ease; it is colloquial; and in its new 
flexibility it registers the thrusts and hesitations, the concealed fears 
and latent hopes, even the reticences, of the speaker’s heart. No 
explanatory gloss is necessary for these lines of Portia when Bassanio 
is about to make his choice from the caskets: 

I pray you, tarry : pause a day or two 
Before you hazard; for, in choosing wrong. 

I lose vour company : therefore, forbear a while. 

There s somcdiing tells me, but it is not love, 

I would not lose you; and you know yourself, 

Hate counsels not in such a quality. 

But lest you should not understand me well,— 

And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought,— 

I would detain you here some month or two 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to choose right, but then I am forsworn; 

So will I never be : so may you miss me; 

But if you do, you’ll make me wish a sin. 

That I had been forsworn. . . . 

MV\\\ ii I. 

This speech is poetic drama. The content is slight, the emotion to 
be conveyed obvious; and therein we may the more easily observe 
the effect, before poet and actor and critic tackle heavier tasks. 
The speech lacks the colouring of imagery, and this want of over¬ 
tones diminishes the tension; but within its limits this is the perfect 
language of drama, verse trimmed of its superfluous blossoms 
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and allowed to grow naturally from its roots in mind and emotion. 
Prose would not do the business so well. Prose was only a stage in 
the progress towards an end, it could never fulfil the end of itself. 
For the formal structure of blank verse, the iambic decasyllabic, 
establishes a norm from which the departures are significant; and all 
the possible variations—the running of one line into the next, the 
shortened line, the extra syllable, the uneven stress, the parenthesis 
which disturbs the rhythm—are means of indicating what is not 
always expressed, the true feelings of the speaker. With the added 
glory of metaphor, the one word which suppresses many, Shake¬ 
speare attained to that sovereign speech which is poetic drama. 

Portia’s lines need no stage directions and no special effort from 
actress or producer. Gesture, movement and intonation are simply 
contained in the rhythm of the verse, and for the actress who would 
streak the lily by adding posturings and ‘ interpretations ’ of her own, 
no malediction has too much of sulphur in it. As yet, the mood 
does not hold. Shakespeare was still travelling ‘ by degrees ’, and 
when Portia shortly afterwards commands music, her speech is 
mannered and rhetorical. So too is Bassanio’s when he reflects 
upon his choice, but it is a highly formal occasion, which perhaps 
demands no less. Moreover, it is not the vaporous, declamatory 
Rhetoric of the early plays; it is supple, weighty and controlled, 
soberly attuned to its purpose; the breath of passion gives it life. 

Look on beauty. 

And you shall see *tis purchased by the weight; 

Which therein works a miracle in Nature, 

Making them lightest that wear most of it: 

So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind. 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the gulled shore 

To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty, . . . 

MK m ii 88. 

It is not easy verse. Even on the printed page it requires close 
attention, and in the theatre a sustained concentration for which the 
unexacting demands of modem drama have not prepared us. The 
actor’s task is becoming harder too. Gesture and modulation are 
always impUcit, but they have to be sought and studied, and the 
effective speaking of such verse comes only of long patience and 
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tireless physique. As Shakespeare advanced, now rapidly, in 
authority and control, the shared labour of the three participants in 
this act of communication, the poet, the player and the audience, 
grows heavier all the time. In our lazy way we are apt to miss a 
great deal through impatience to be with Falstaff in Gloucestershire. 


O God! that one might read the book of fate, 

And sec the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent— 

Weary of solid firmness—melt itself 

Lito the sea! and, other times, to see 

The beachy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips; how chances mock, 

And changes fill tnc cup of alteration 
With divers liquors ! O if this were seen, 

The happiest youth, viewing his progress through. 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue. 

Would shut the book and sit him down and die. 

2Ha\ IV m i 45. 


Warwick presently replies: 


There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d; 

The which observ’d, a man may prophesy. 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 

Ill i 80 . 

The accents of Hamlet have been discovered in this scene.^ There 
is a hint of timelessness, of reference to a scheme of things removed 
from the immediate and the particular, that brings us near to the 
atmosphere of the great tragedies. To explain this feeling we 
must not look to the thing said—for the similes of the earlier 
histories drew likewise upon the world’s bounty and spaciousness— 
but to the way of saying it, the swiftly-changing flow of metaphors, 
the broken constructions which defy syntax, the pauses, parentheses 
and apostrophes. It is not yet Shakespeare’s final style. Its rhythms 
are loose, it lends itself admirably to reflection and it responds at a 
touch to the pressure of emotion. But it is still too massive; it 
can still lapse at times into the rhetorical, still be poetic at the cost 
of being insufficiently dramatic. Technically it lacks the suppleness, 

Among others, by G. H. Rylands. His Words and Poetry contains valuable and 
stimulating essays on Shakcspcarc^s diction. His The Ages of Man may incidentally 
be recommended as the best of Shakespearean anthologies. 
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emotionally it lacks that insistent intimation of the personal, which 
raise the great tragic speeches above our question. 

So Caesar may: 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented. 

Would run to these and these extremities; 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous, 

And kill him in the shell. 

JC II i 27. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 

The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man. 

Like to a litde kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

7c Hi 63. 

From this there would be no looking back, except by a deliberate 
dramatic intention.^ The great acliievements of Shakespeare’s 
mature style are too familiar to need to be illustrated here. By a 
conscious and unremitting application to his art he had forged the 
perfect instrument of poetic drama, a speech that certainly was not 
prose and was not wholly verse, but something midway between the 
two, which retained the musical and hypnotic power of poetry and 
yet sounded with the natural accents of the speaking voice. Ulti¬ 
mately it defies analysis, as great art always will. There is no saying 
why certain combinations of words on a page, certain arrangements 
of line and colour, a certain sequence of musical chords, should have 
the power to move us intolerably; the explanation may belong as 
much to biology as to aesthetics.^ ‘ But the gift is good in those in 
whom it is acute ’, and we may be thankful for it. 

^ Shakespeare was too fine an artist to maintain a single note throughout a whole 
play, and even his best writing was deliberately contrasted with inferior styles for the 
sake of dramatic effect. Much of the verse that strikes us as bad or indifferent was 
probably not the result of carelessness, for Shakespeare was consciously seeking 
variety. Prose, doggerel, bombast and snatches of rnetorical verse were introduced 
with absolute fitness to character and situation. 

^ We may be tempted to say that the sound of the words contributes enormously 
to their hypnotic effect. So, no doubt, it docs, and there is justice in those apprecia¬ 
tions of Shakespeare’s work which regard each play as a symphony orchestrated for 
chosen voices. But the Elizabethans did not hear what we hear. The vowel sounds 
of the King’s Men were purer than ours, they sounded each part of a diphthong, and 
they avoided the ‘ mixed ’ vowel. Probably there were no absolute standards of 
pronundatioD, any more than there were of spelling, but the English spoken in 
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Technically, little can usefully be said about Shakespeare’s prosody, 
beyond the fact that he exploited the blank verse line to attain all 
the variety it would yield him, with prose and rhyme skilfully 
introduced to give still further contrast as well as to achieve special 
dramatic effects of their own. Attempts to identify Shakespeare’s 
work by means of metrical tests were at one time plentiful and 
optimistic : they were to lay bare all the secrets of disputed author¬ 
ship and the precedence of the plays. But the conclusions reached 
were so diverse and irreconcilable that this method has by now been 
largely abandoned. Too much hope was built upon it. It is 
valuable for broad indications—a high proportion of end-stopped 
lines is a sign of early work, a high proportion of speeches ending 
in mid-line is a sign of late work—but Shakespeare’s verse was 
always too varied and experimental to permit positive identification 
and dating. He had no distinctive metre, no uniform style, any 
more than he had an unvarying way of handling history or comedy 
or tragedy. Indeed his prosody is most surely to be recognised as 
his in the moments when the blank verse line is no longer adequate 
to contain all that he needs to say, and metre, along with grammar 
and syntax, disintegrates before the overwhelming pressure of 
feeling. In these moments the freedom of expression that he won 
for his great characters was still not freedom enough. 

Nor have critics been able to discover any distinctive mannerism 
in his poetry, excepting only his lifelong attachment to the ‘ doublet ’, 
the combination of two nouns, or, less frequently, of two adjectives, 
to suggest a third or a fourth. This is a crude and literal way of 
describing a device which enabled Shakespeare to compress into a 
pair of words a whole range of relevant associations. When they 
appear in his early plays, as they often do, these pairs seldom 
illuminate; the adjectives and nouns accumulate in an attempt to 

London seems to have been blended of our Cockney and Northern dialects, with a 
touch of West-country. Tlie k was sounded in knight, and probably the g in gtuit, 
and the gh in knight had only lately become archaic and affected. The termination 
-ion was dissyllaoic. Su/an rhymed with m<i«, pull with dull, water with fatter, 
daughter with after (pronounced <irfer), would with fool'd, brush with bush, coal with 
Karl, bald with gnarled, seam with same. 

The Elizabethans probably heard something like this: 

If music be the food ofluv, ply on. 

Give me excess of it; that, soorfayting. 

The appctcet my sicken and saw occ. 

That strine agen, it had a decing fahl; 

Aw, it kiine o’er ince air, leek the sweet soond 
TTiat braythes upon a bank of vceolcts, 

Stayling, and giving odour. 


TNIi I. 
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give rhetorical weight to the verse. It is not until his prose period, 
and particularly in The Merchant of Venice and Henry V, that they 
begin to take on a significance deeper than their own surface mean¬ 
ing. The rage is at its height in Hamlet and the problem comedies 
that followed it; and thereafter, although they never disappear, 
they become less frequent. Examples at random are, from Hamlet ; 

dead vast and middle of the night *, * perfume and supphancc of 
a minute *, * the voice and yielding of that body * the expectancy 
and rose of the fair state *, ‘ the gross and scope of my opinion ’, ‘the 
whips and scorns of time ‘ the mom and liquid dew of youth 
‘ the teeth and forehead of our faults *; from Henry K, ‘ the quick 
forge and working-house of thought ’, ‘ the weary and all-watched 
night ‘ the invisible and creeping wind *; from Troilus and Cressida, 

* the sinew and the forehand of our host *, ‘ the unity and married 
calm of states *, ‘ the pride and salt scorn of his eyes *, ‘ husks And 
formless ruin of oblivion *, ‘ the vaunt and firstlings of those broils ’; 
from The Merchant of Venice^ ‘ the chaff and ruin of the times *, 

‘ the force and road of casualty *; from AlFs Well that Ends Well, 

the catastrophe and heel of pastime ’, ‘ this captious and intenible 
sieve ’; from Measure for Measure, ‘ the fault and glimpse of new¬ 
ness ‘ drowsy and neglected act ‘ prone and speechless dialect 
From other plays we may particularly note ‘ the dark backward and 
abysm of time ’ {Tern}, ‘ the blank And level of my brain ’ (WT), 

* grey hairs and bruise of many days * (MAN), * this accident and 
flood of fortune ’ (T?s^), ‘ loop’d and window’d raggedness ’ (Lear), 

‘ speculative and offic’d instruments ’ (Oth). 

The characteristics and value of the device should be evident. 
The pairs of nouns usually combine the abstract with the concrete, 
the sensible with the intellectual, to achieve a result that seemingly 
could be brought about in no other way. Shakespeare overplayed 
the trick, perhaps, and even in his better days did not always play it 
well. It fails in ‘ the book and volume of my brain ’, ‘ knotted and 
combined locks ’, * inaudible and noiseless foot of time ’, ‘ expense 
and waste of his revenues ’, ‘ the best rank and station *, ‘ slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune *, even in Othello’s ‘ exsufflicate and 
blown surmises ’, for the components of these pairs do not sufficiently 
differ from one another to add anything to the picture, with the 
result that they merely leave an impression of unavailing strain, 
and a reader feeling somehow cheated. But at its best it enlarges 
the meaning with inexpressible overtones, some mysterious sleight- 
of-hand having dealt two metaphors and conjured a third out of the 
air. It was the only technical trick to which Shakespeare returned 
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again and again, and it was his alone. Although at first glance it 
looks easy enough, no other English poet has been able to com¬ 
mand it. 

Severe critics have observed that he was never able to resist a 
pun, Johnson calling it ‘ the fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the 
world, and was content to lose it *. This too might be called a 
technical trick which he never outgrew, employing it remorselessly 
in and out of season; but it was not a trick peculiar to himself 
until in his maturity he so refined it that it acquired a relevance and 
force beyond the toiling reach of his fellows. There have been so 
many misconceptions about the Elizabethans’ unquenchable love of 
word-play that it is worth while to enquire just what it signified to 
them. The eighteenth century, failing to understand it and having 
therefore no use for it, dismissed it as an unworthy sort of concert- 
party gagging, and sourly reprimanded Shakespeare’s audience for 
making him condescend to it. But both Shakespeare and his 
audience admired it with the respect due to all the habitudes of 
mediaeval allegory; and to this respect, which was emotional, 
was further added the intellectual prestige belonging to Rhetoric, 
which viewed with particular esteem the word that stood at the 
centre of an infinite eddy of meaning. It was not until after the 
Restoration that the demands of exact science succeeded in investing 
words with precise and singular meanings. Dr. Jolmson was the 
first Englishman to make a dictionary because his was almost the 
first generation in which it would have been possible to make one; 
earlier generations could only have produced something in tlic style 
of Roger’s Thesaurus, which docs not pretend to give the exact 
meanings of words but merely groups them under approximate 
headings, where they find strange and often outrageous company. 

In Shakespeare’s day all classes were fascinated by words, and 
the pursuit of them was only made the more enchanting by the 
ultimate clusivcness of their meaning. Tliis was to their gain, 
tor words were then more evocative than they arc now, and much 
more potent in the quantity, as well as the quality, of what they 
tmght suggest. This unfailing delight was the inspiration of Eliza- 
bctlun word-play, which wc may call quibbling if we do not happen 
to like it; though wc should then remind ourselves that even the 
finest metaphor is a sort of quibbling. As a rough distinction, this 
word-play was of two kinds, the intellectual and the emotive. The 
intellectual kind Shakespeare exploited with fertile ingenuity and 

in the chop-logic of Launce and Speed and the in¬ 
exhaustible wit-combats of Loue*s Labour's Lost or parts of Romeo 
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and Juliet.^ The fun to be had at the expense of the rustics and 
foreigners who make * fritters of English * broadened the joke and 
admitted the less-educated members of the audience to the enjoy¬ 
ment of it. 

Along with this went much punning of a frigid and obvious sort 
that was felt to be owed to the dignity of Rhetoric: such as the 
play on ‘ hart ’ and * heart ’ in Antony’s funeral oration, or ‘ the 
half-achieved Harfleur or ‘ For Suffolk’s duke, may he be suffo¬ 
cate *, or Juliet’s sustained conceit on /, aye and eye.^ Shakespeare’s 
ordinary dialogue bristled with puns less laboured than these, but 
many of them we fail to notice either because words have changed 
their meaning and pronunciation or because certain uses have become 
obsolete. We inevitably miss the associated meanings drawn from 
sports we no longer practise, such as archery and hawking (future 
generations may similarly be pardoned if they fail to grasp the moral 
significance contained in literary references to the straight bat); 
or from coins (especially angel, noble, crown and mark) or the 
technicalities of music and the dance. Again, we are baffled by 
changes in pronunciation which often prevent our discovering what 
Shakespeare was at. All these words were spoken in the same way: 
reason and raisin; not and note; nothing and noting; Rome and 
room; ache and aitch (H); tongs and tongues; Seville and civil; 
Ajax and a jakes. Shakespeare punned, therefore, even more 
incontinently than we suppose, and he did it with a skill which 
gave his audience the repeated pleasure of recognition. Often it 
furnished him with occasion for real wit, as when the Lord Chief 
Justice tells Falstaff that he follows the Prince * up and down, like his 
ill angel ’; and Falstaff replies: 


Not so, my lord; your ill angel is light, but I hope he that looks upon 
me will take me without weighing. 

2HenIVlu 187. 


An angel being a gold coin which would not pass if it fell below its 
statutory weight, Falstaff turns aside the rebuke by jesting at his own 
bulk. 


But the purpose of this sort of word-play was not so much to 
achieve comedy as to achieve intellectual stimulation, and we to-day 
are much better fitted than preceding generations to understand and 
enjoy it, for it has lately won a new vogue among us. In its subtler 
forms it has the same appeal as the better sort of crossword puzzle, 


‘ E.g. LLL In 82-112. n i 217-56, Vii 1-45; TGI'IIv; iS/II iv 52-100. 

^ JClU\ 204 i HenVmiui; 2 HenVHii 24 ; RJlllii4s1 
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which depends upon the addict’s ability to recognise the vars'ing and 
associated meanings of words. Furthermore, the brief and transitory’ 
epoch of sound radio has for a short moment revived the defunct 
habit of listening, and, therefore, our alertness to speech. The 
popularity of many of the most successful radio comedians, such as 
Tommy Handley and Jack Benny (and, in another medium, 
Groucho Marx) has been founded on the verbal ‘ gag a kind of 
exuberant anarchy in the exploitation of the contrary meanings of 
and phrases. Their success has depended upon the willingness 
of the audience to be stimulated into making the intellectual effort— 
often most exhausting—necessary for full comprehension and 
enjoyment. Let us realise, then, before television kills our briefly- 
awakened response, that our generation has a unique opportunity' 
for recovering a vanished pleasure. 

The style of the Metaphysical Poets should remind us that the 
function of word-play was not, however, purely intellectual. To 
come upon Donne or George Herbert worrying at a double meaning 
in order to express his devotion to God is, to us, surprising and not a 
little repellent. But these conceits were but a tribute to the many- 
sidedness of truth, and they derived from the staunch mediaeval 
conviction that the symbolical meaning of anything was as impor- 
P^^^’^^sive and as true as any other meaning. Their powerful 
cn^otions lifted the thought into another dimension, 
reason they deserve to be distinguished from the poetical 
amplifications of the mode of Petrarch and Spenser. They are not 
open to the charge of being mere artifice. A mark of Shakespeare’s 
cvclopmcnt was that he came to use puns less for their power to 
stimulate the mind than for their power to stir the emotions. 

If Ik* do bleed, 

I II gild the faces of the grooms withal; 

For it must seem their guilt. 

Alach II ii 55. 

irritation, dissipate the passion, it intensified it. 
akespeare s apprenticeship in Euphuism had doubtless trained his 

resemblances, but his inclination to write in this way 
was dictated by something profoundcr than technique. He found 
m outlet for the dualism in his nature, which revealed the soul of 
goodness in things evil and the self-doubt concealed behind cere- 
mony, which bade him produce lago as a complement to Othello, 
or Hotspur as a complement to Prince Hal, and Falstaff .as comple¬ 
ment to them both. The play on gild and guilt expressed once 
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again his perpetual awareness of the contrast between appearance 
and reahty, and of the still deeper contrast between the warring 
elements which strive for possession of man and the universe. His 
mind worked instinctively in these contrasts. Even in the light¬ 
hearted mood of Loves Labour s Lost he apparently felt the need of 
the stabilising influence of an opposite, and found repose in the 
mannered antithesis between white and red. Later his mind dwelt 
upon the more elemental antitheses between light and darkness, 
sleeping and waking, love and hate, life and death; and any word 
which contained within itself a double potentiality seems to have 
had a compulsive effect upon his imagination. The ambivalence 
of his mind, with its apparent double-sightedness, was the reward 
of a single comprehensiveness of vision which made it almost 
impossible for him to say one thing at a time; there was a constraint 
upon him to use double meanings when he could. The sort of 
word that attracted him was boil, with its meaning of clean, healthy 
food and its opposite implication of disease caused by the impurity 
of the blood. The contrast here is simple, and he was able to 
achieve a much subtler range of implications with more complex 
words like sense in Measure for Measure, honest in Othello, or fool and 
Nature in King Lear. These are all key-words in their respective 
plays, and they arc used with varied but always overlapping signi¬ 
ficances that offer a possible clue to interpretation. Nature is used 
in King Lear ^ in all the senses with which contemporary experience 
associated it, and fool carries the successive implications of guileless 
simplicity, wilful obstinacy, madness, ignorance and the seeming 
irrationality of the universe itself. 

It is noticeable, again, how often, in moments of stress and 
crisis, his characters find rehef in a play on words, as though the 
discovery of a resemblance somehow enables them to share the 
burden of their grief 

Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a grave man. 

iy Illi lOI. 


Juliet achieves a pretty effect in Romeo’s departure, a ‘ division * 
being also a swift passage of melody: 

Some say the lark makes sweet division; 

This doth not so, for she di\’ideth us. 

I RJ III V 29. 

^inby, Shakespeare's Doctrine of Nature, William Empson, The Stnteture 
'ords. 
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Constance cries, when Pandulph has excommunicated her : 

O ! lawful let it be 

That I have room with Rome to curse awhile. 

KJ III i 179. 

In the same spirit the dying Gaunt jested upon his name, and these 
are early and facile examples of an apparently instinctive habit 
which in his maturity Shakespeare was to make strangely moving. 

I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 

Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 

All length is torture; since the torch is out. 

Lie down, and stray no further; 

AC IV xiv 44. 

which is shortly followed by Cleopatra’s agonised, heart-broken 
jesting about her strength as she hauls the dying Antony on to the 
monument (AC IV xv 32). When she discovers of what Othello 
has accused her, Desdemona’s horror issues in a pun ; 

I cannot say ‘ wliorc ’: 

It does abhor me now I speak the word. 

OthlW ii 161. 

With such puns Shakespeare sometimes achieved an astonishing 
concentration, as in Hermionc’s 

For life, I prize it 

As I weigh grief, which I would spare : 

WT III ii 43. 

wherein the humble word spare can be read in three meanings, as 
part with *, * pardon ’ and ‘ avoid The sentence may be para¬ 
phrased in some such way as this; ‘I esteem life as I esteem grief, 
as something I would willingly part with; but the one I would not 
destroy, and the other I would rather not meet The passage has 
excited the attention of commentators,^ and other paraphrases have 
been suggested. One will perhaps serve as well as another, not 
□cause it docs not matter wliich of them is correct but because it is 
likely that all of them are correct. Shakespeare has raised word¬ 
play above mere punning to a pitch where a single concentrated 
sentence will dissolve into infinite echoes of meaning. 

pother such image is used by Othello as he approaches the 
terrible climax of the play. 

* E.g. the New Cambridge Edition of the play, 151. 
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Put out the light, and then put out the light: 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me; but once put out thy light. 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling Nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy hght relume. 

OthVuy, 

The word-play is again a means towards an imponderable signi¬ 
ficance. The image is exact, it is deeply emotional, and it releases 
all the conflicting forces of which the emotion is created. The 
powerful contrast between light and darkness, Ufe and death, 
usually suflfices on the stage, but it does not exhaust the half-realis^ 
impUcations which the image sets running through the mind. The 
* hght * is Desdemona’s fairness, ‘ that whiter skin of hers than 
snow’, so pale beside that other darkness which is her husband’s fl^h. 
The phrase ‘ thou flaming minister ’ is unusually strong for a burning 
torch, a minister being in a special sense an angel or messenger 
of God; and thus it is fit to match ‘ thou cunning’st pattern of 
excelling Nature *, the cry of agonised longing that comes from 
Othello s hps as he marvels anew at Desdemona’s beauty. Yet 
‘ light ’ must also carry its further meaning of a light woman ^ one 
who is faithless and easily wooed. The whole passage illuminat^ 
the conflict that ravages Othello’s mind, where love and hatred, 
the desire to forgive and the sense of being an instrument of relent- 
less justice, an ideaUsation of chastity and an abhorrence of deceit, 
are all struggling for possession of bus broken reason. Or, finally, 
we may consider what, if we may somewhat irreverently call it so, 
was Shakespeare’s most inscrutable play on words. Ae dying 
Hamlet’s intimation of what lies beyond. ‘The rest is silence. 
No words are harder for an actor to speak, no words so surely reveal 
the power of poetry to Uberate the imagination in search of endless 
overtones of meaning. ‘Absent thee from feUcity awhile : 
there is no doubt about that, and we seem to be on the point ot 
going to the heart of Hamlet’s mystery. But he eludes us at Ac 
last. His final words cheat us of knowing the manner of Im 
fehcity.^ ‘ Rest ’ may mean repose, but it need not. Hamlet 
may be telling us that death is a long silence, a nothingness, and man 
may find sleep there; or he may be saying that to mm’s quMtiom 
about the future life there is no answer to be found; or that, although 

1 See D A Stauffer. The Nature of Poetry 181-2. The passage occurs in an 
interesting discussion of the complex effects achieved by poede drama. 
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he has divined the answer, we arc not to have it from his lips. It 
may be simply that, with the fell sergeant’s hand upon his shoulder, 
the greatest talker in Uterature must at last fall silent. Hamlet dies, 
and we do not know. 

What began a few pages back as a discussion of the Elizabethans’ 
inveterate love of punning has brought us in the end to the distinc¬ 
tive mark of Shakespeare’s mature style, its extraordinary concentra¬ 
tion. In the compression and flow of its imagery nothing is diffuse 
or ornamental or superfluous. The great tragic heroes win our 
hearts by their power of bringing their experience within the scope 
of ordered and musical expression. It is in this sense that each and 
all of them speak for their creator, for his alone was the imaginative 
gift of reducing a multitude of sensations into a unity of effect and of 
uttering them with a passionate delight in their perfection of 
phrasing and rhythm. That is how poets become healers of man¬ 
kind. Metaphor is the instinctive and compulsory' act of the 
mind which investigates human experience, for thus, in relating the 
unknown with tlie familiar and perceiving the ‘ occult resemblances 
in things apparently unlike ’, it proclaims its unique discoveries. 
In those great moments when many elements are fused in a single 
act ofillumination, and their underlying unity is suddenly recognised, 
the poet reveals, according to Coleridge, ‘ the greatest faculty' of the 
human mind ’. He acts much as Nature acts when she merges the 
scattered features of a landscape into a single harmonious prospect. 
By the force of his imagination he becomes everything that he 
contemplates and intuitively grasps its essence, making ‘ the change¬ 
ful god be felt in the river, the lion and the flame ’.^ Shakespeare 
used imagery as a dramatist, not as the lyric or epic poet uses it. 

^ Coleridge believed that Shakespeare had this faculty from the first. He is here 
discussing yenus and Adonis. Caroline Spurgeon’s notable Shakespeare's Imagery, 
although it was not the first book in this field, has set a dangerous fashion in Shake¬ 
spearean criticism. The extraction and analysis of a play’s images make a fairly 
simple exercise, and they enable the most pedestrian critic to lay claim to poetic 
intuitions : whence, perhaps, the present irresistibility of the fasliion. The difficulty 
with these studies is that they lack common terms of reference, with the result 
that both method and conclusions arc highly personal and contradictory. They tend 
too to forget that dramatic imagery calls for a different technique of investigation 
from the imagery of a lyric poem. It is easy to regard Shakespeare’s prodigality of 
invention, wmch showered great poetry on minor characters, as the unfolding of a 
deep poetic purpose : but pausing to group the scattered images is not an effort that 
can properly be demanded of the spectator in the theatre. 

But tnis IS still a comparatively new venture in Shakespearean criticism, and it is 
early to pass judgment on its eventual value. Much useful work has been done 
already, e.g. in Miss Spurgeon’s examination of the dominant images which colour 
each play; W. H. Clemen's Development of Shakespeare's ImagerY: and in E. A. 
Armstrong’s Shakespeare's Imagination, which illuminates the association of ideas in 
the poet’s mind. 
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To receive its full effect we have to consider the whole context: 
the quality of the image itself, and as well the character and the 
occasion, the place and the time and the enveloping atmosphere; 
and thus considered, his imagery is something more than a con¬ 
summate way of unfolding a dramatic plot, it is the articulation of a 
vision of life. It routs the symbols of evil which he has bidden 
to his stage and makes inexplicable joy of the pain with which we 
observe his characters in the net of their stem destiny. Their 
* sense of musical delight ’ as they reflect upon their experience, 
their insistence upon ordering this experience in patterns hitherto 
unperceived, distinguish his plays from the dramas of sentiment in 
which the Jacobeans celebrated man’s angry submission to in¬ 
eluctable fate. Ultimately, as Sir Walter Raleigh observed, they 
distinguish Shakespeare’s style ‘ from all other writing whatsoever 
The distended similes of the early mamier give way to this sort of 
thing: 

Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks. 

Lear IV vi 169. 


To beguile the time, 

Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye. 

Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent flower. 
But be the serpent under’t. 

Macb I V 64. 

O! let us have him; for his silver hairs 

Will purchase us a good opinion. 

^ 6 r jj . 

Helen must needs be fair. 

When with your blood you daily paint her thus. 

^ TC I i 93 - 

Now, for conspiracy, 

I know not how it tastes, though it be dish d 
For me to try how. 

^ WT in u 72. 


when the single compressed image will not suffice, the thought 

1 So of course, docs his vocabulary. It has been estimated that he used some 
21.000 words, of which about 4.000 were making their &pt recorded appearance xn 
English literature. The Authorised Version has a vocabulary of about 6,500 words, 
Milton, in his poems, about 8,000. Even more astoiiislung than the fertihty and 
inventiveness of his coinages is the range of subjects which demanded a vocabulary 
of tliis size. See Otto Jespersen. Growth and Structure of the Language, 

ch X* F P Wilson, Shakespeare and the Diction of Common Life (Bntish Academy 
Lecture, ’1942); G. S. Gordon. Shakespearian Comedy, ch. xii; and various arades 
in C. and M. Cowden Clarke, Vte Shakespeare Key. 
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overflows into a stream of associated images. Often the flow is so 
rapid that the metaphors seem to be mixed. If the critical insist, let 
them have it so: the metaphors are mixed. But what really 
happens is that each succeeding image treads upon another’s heels 
and denies it space. A mixed metaphor is a transition too swift for 
ordinary speech to accommodate; or, as Lamb put it in a different 
figure, ‘ before one idea has burst its shell, another is hatched and 
clamorous for disclosure ’: 

Was the hope drunk. 

Wherein you dress’d yourself? Hath it slept since. 

And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? 

Mijcb I vii 35. 

The imagery, precise, concrete and visual, perfectly mirrors the 
speaker’s thought and feeling; and at the same time its range and 
swiftness arc linking his experience with something beyond himself: 

She should have died hereafter; 

There would have been a time for such a word. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more; it is a talc 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. 

Alacb V V 17. 

In these lines half a dozen groups of images arc woven into a subtle 
texture. The dominant image, suggested by the word hereafter, is of 
time, which runs through the passage: to-morrow, day, time, yester¬ 
days, hour. But in the second line trord occurs, and this presently 
finds echoes in syllable, recorded, tale, signifyitig-, then creeps at once 
has pace, which in due course is followed by way, walking and struts-, 
in the meantime lighted has suggested candle, and candle shadow, and 
from shadow Shakespeare’s mind leapt instinctively to the player 
and Ills stage. There arc other groups in died, death, life, with which 
i/iadm*/too was associated; petty, brief, nothing -, frets, fury -, fool, idiot. 
If we allow that dusty may have been suggested by the picture of 
walking, there is no significant word in the passage that is nor 
linked with one or more fellows, and the groups arc woven into the 
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whole with remarkable skill and complexity. Indeed if we pause to 
analyse the technical accomplishment, we are dazzled; and it is no 
less dazzling if, as is probable, Shakespeare achieved his effect by 
instinct. The association of images in his mind was almost certainly 
unconscious and reflexive, and the elaborate pattern simply composed 
itself. Now these lines are famous; surprisingly famous, perhaps, 
in view of their desolating statement of cynicism and despair. Of 
course the commentators have buzzed incessantly round the enigma 
of * She should have died hereafter , but it is from the third line 
onwards that the passage has found its way into generations of 
antliologies and commonplace-books; and if we would find the 
reason, it is that the impact of these lines is less terrible than their 
surface meaning would suggest. Poetic concentration has wrought 
its miracle. We may think of Othello’s epileptic ravings and 
apostrophes to damnation, or of Macbeth himself in another mood, 
when he storms ineffectually at the * cream-fac d loon : there is no 
comfort there. But in the controlled rhythm of these lines and the 
succession and recurrence of famihar images there is that which 
belies their dreadful purport. Macbeth has supp’d full with horrors 
and come to a tortured rest. 

There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I 'gin to be aweary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o’the world were now undone. 

V V 48. 

It is of his own life, and what he has done with it, that he speaks; but 
the same words speak also of the hfe he has lost, and of all who are 

still glad of the sun. 1 ■ i 

Another passage will show how Shakespeare reinforced a simple 

idea by a rapid sequence of images each kindled by the one pre¬ 
ceding it. Ulysses is reminding Achilles that no man can afford to 
rest upon his reputation; if he would keep it bright, he must never 
cease to deserve it. 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back. 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-siz'd monster of ingratitudes. 

Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devour’d 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done. Perseverance, dear my lord. 

Keeps honour bright. To have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way; 
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For honour travels in a strait so narrow 

Where one but goes abreast. Keep then the path. 

For emulation hath a thousand sons 
That one by one pursue. If you give way. 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright. 

Like to an enter’d tide they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost; 

Or, like a gallant horse fall’n in first rank. 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O’errun and trampl’d on. Then what they do in present. 
Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours; 

For Time is like a fashionable host. 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’hand, 

And with his arms outstretched as he would fly 
Grasps in the comer. The welcome ever smiles, 

And farewell goes out sighing. Let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was. 

TCIII iii 145. 

It is unnecessary to analyse in detail the succession of images as they 
tumble on each other’s heels; we need only consider their effect. 
At first sight we may seem to have here one of tliosc amplifications 
beloved of Renaissance poets, wherein a theme is elaborated in end¬ 
less pretty convolutions. The difference is in the quality of what is 
added to the theme. Unlike the protracted and insufferable 
whiteness of Spenser’s swans, Shakespeare’s image is essentially 
dramatic. Each expansion of the theme adds to our knowledge 
not only of the original idea, but of the man who is speaking and the 
man he is addressing; it underlines the significance of the action he 
proposes, and we shall remember his words when we see in what 
fashion Achilles acts upon them. For the lines, splendid in their 
music and their energy, were not written as a mere poetic exercise. 
In their outcome they were dramatically relevant to the spirit of wry 
irony in wliich Shakespeare seems to have written the play. Above 
all we should notice the effect upon ourselves as readers or spectators. 
In a few lines our imagination has been fed with the evocation of 
beggars, the voraciousness of monsters, rusty armour hanging in a 
hall, a journey that becomes a pursuit and at length a battle made 
vivid by the picture of trampled horses, and the host standing at his 
lighted doorway with his arms outstretched in welcome and fare¬ 
well. Finally a swift stroke brings us back to the original iinag«* of 
the beggar touting for remuneration. An idea has been brought to 
life as by a succession of pictures flaslied on a screen, so that we can 
scarcely help responding to the impression the poet is forcing upon us. 
The poetry is his means of compelling us to share his imaginative 

M M 
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experience, to see the bubble reputation as, in a moment of self- 
identification with two of his characters, he himself saw it. He 
forces us to hve a particular experience when he might have left us 
idly contemplating a generalised sentiment. In the style of the 
early plays, when poetry was mere decoration, we could share his 
delight in it and agree with him what a graceful poet he was; 
but that is hardly the same thing. 

It would be possible to multiply almost indefinitely examples of 
Shakespeare’s style when he had mastered the art of poetic drama, 
though we should scarcely find any two examples quite the same. 
In this style the metre has become almost patternless. The blank- 
verse form was perhaps so familiar in the ears of his audience that he 
no longer needed to use it strictly. Instead, the thought and the 
emotion create their own rhythms, and it is through these rhythms 
that they are most surely apprehended; the poet seems to have 
heard a surge of music, or the accents of a human voice, more 
clearly than he heard the regular beat of verse, and he allowed the 
voices and their music to mould the form to their own appropriate 
expression. Increasingly the pressure of his thoughts overwhelmed 
his power of utterance, and we have almost to admit the paradox 
that the more perfect he made the instrument of his poetic drama, 
the less able he was to say all the things that by its tneans he now 
had the power to say. The intellectual energy and abnormal 
sensibility of his greatest characters overflowed the common forms 
of speech, and the result, at times, was a dense and weighty obscurity 
which he refused to clarify by a debihtating diffuseness; he was 
content to leave them with a defeated joy in their unavailing struggle 
for expression. Thus it is not easy to follow Helena’s meaning in 
these lines: 

The mightiest space in fortune Nature brings 
To join like likes, and kiss like native things. 

Impossible be strange attempts to those 
That weigh their pains in sense, and so suppose 
What hath been cannot be: who ever strove 
To show her merit, that did miss her love? 

AlVWli 2 i 7 - 

Occasional obscurity is the price we have to pay for the peculiar 
force and concentration of Shakespeare’s writing. For the move¬ 
ment of his verse was as vigorous—and as characteristic of his genius 
—as the movement upon his stage. Venus might declare her 
emotions in a scries of static figures, but this would not do for poetic 
drama, where thought and feeling were never articulated by means 
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of Straightforward analysis. They were always too fluid to congeal 
into a plain statement. One reflection chased hard upon another, 
even as ‘ one fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail and the 
rush of ideas was too turbulent for a character to sit down and say 
unambiguously what he felt. 

But even when he had forged the perfect style for poetic drama, 
Shakespeare did not rest. Some artistic compulsion drove him 
forward in search of greater concentration and greater freedom, and 
he came finally to the modem technique of ‘ the scream of conscious¬ 
ness ’. 

Affection ! thy intention stabs the centre : 

Thou dost make possible things not so held, 

Communicat’st with dreams; —how can this be?— 

With what’s unreal thou co-active art. 

And fellow’st nothing : then, ’tis very credent 
Thou mayst co-join with something; and thou dost, 

And that beyond commission, and I And it. 

And that to the infection of my brains 
And hardening of my brows. 

IVTlii 138 . 

‘What means Sicilia?* Shakespeare had perhaps outgrown his 
instrument, and the explanation of the special style and tone of his 
final plays may not be, as is generally maintained, that he had said 
all that he wanted to say; it may be that he no longer felt himself to 
be in command of any instrument that would permit liim any further 
exploration of human destiny. The method of these plays is uni¬ 
form, He establishes liis plot as briefly and economically as 
possible, employing for the purpose the heightened style of his 
tragic period, with its condensed imagery and the parentheses, 
anacoluthons and abrupt resolutions of the speaking voice; and 
then he withdraws to Wales, or the coastline of Bohemia, or the 
unlocated island, to write pure poetry. With important differences, 
he returns to the maimer of his early plays, when the poetry was 
more exciting than the drama. The conflicts and struggles of his 
characters interest him less, and he seldom lifts their motives out of 
their subconscious minds. Instead we find the sensuous deploy¬ 
ment of allegory and lyric, verse that runs smoothly within the 
decasyllabic pattern, and a renewed delight in the classical and 
mythological imagery that he had learned from Ovid. The tone is 
colloquial, and the poetry too carefully disciplined to impede the 
dramatic movement, but the mood is now formal and the characters 
seem to speak at one remove from life. Even the final resolution 
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of the plot is accomplished by means of a formal contrast between 
age and youth. Where in the past evil was dispersed, and the 
world regenerated, by the act of a great and suffering soul in attaining 
to wisdom and self-knowledge, the solvent is now simply the 
appearance of a yoimger generation to make a brave new world 
by calling their elders to repentance. Whether this was really the 
fabric of Shakespeare’s final vision no one now can say. A veil 
seems to have fallen between him and his readers; we no longer 
have that absolute conviction that we are standing at the surgeon s 
shoulder as he works, and we have to receive his reports at second¬ 
hand. It may be that Shakespeare has withdrawn to regions where 
we may not follow him; or it may be that even he had come to the 
end of his technical resources and had carried his poetic development 
to a pitch where he had exhausted the possibilities of his medium. 

The unfathomable depths and complexities of Shakespeare s art 
may be studied in many ways, and to study them in only one way is 
inevitably to be conscious of dissatisfaction and inadequacy. Always 
there is so much more to be said; and it is impossible not to respect 
those critics whose approach has been made on other lines and has 
led them to discover the full flowering of his genius in, for instance, 
the terrifying veracity of his characterisation, or his unfolding con¬ 
ceptions of history, comedy and tragedy, or even in the agility of his 
stagecraft—his astonishing organisation of the lunited resources of 
the Elizabethan theatre to achieve artistic ends seemingly beyond its 
scope. But poetry is the approach which comprehends all the 
others; for poetry—dramatic poetry, that is: not poetry judged, in 
separation from its context, for the sake of its vocabulary or its 
imagery—was ultimately the means by which Shakespeare accom¬ 
plished all that was most characteristic of his genius. 

Thus it was by the proper use of poetry that he turned to his 
advantage the restraints and inhibiting conventions of his stage. 
Much has been written about the manifest absurdities of his plots, 
the strained, improbable situations, the sometimes flimsy motiva¬ 
tion, the erratic liberties taken with place and time, the huddled, per¬ 
functory endings; and it has been brought to his charge that he did 
not scorn to use the whole Elizabethan bag-of-tricks, such as the 
disguised lover, the ghost howling for revenge, the substitution in 
bed, the wager on chastity, the re^ or assumed madness, and all the 
familiar and dearly-loved devices with which the contemporary 
drama beguiled its patrons. But he brought these time-honoured 
improbabilities within the scope of a poetic idea dramatically con- 
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ceived, and so made them the unlikely vehicle of permanent truths. 
For, once he had commanded the technical problem of finding for his 
characters an appropriate form of speech, all that was resistant in his 
medium instantly yielded to his mastery. His maturity found a 
proper dramatic significance for such pedestrian devices as the 
soliloquy and the set-piece, which he had worked as a beginner and 
temporarily discarded. The indication of place, which was one of 
the necessities of his stage, became at the same time a means of indica¬ 
ting a mood : nightfall, a lonely heath, the greenwood or a crowded 
street were conveyed rather by a character’s reflections upon them 
than by a formal description of the locality, so that the routine 
business of scene-painting became in a poet’s hands an instrument for 
advancing the action.^ In the same way, the only sort of time with 
which Shakespeare concerned himself was dramatic time. Because 
lago s poison must work swiftly if it was to work at all, the play 
was hurried to its climax; and conversely, Hamlet’s indecision 
was allowed to impress itself through protracted dialogue and a long 
succession of contrasted scenes. 

Again, it was through the medium of poetry that he was able 
to give an unfaltering coherence to each one of many dissimilar 
plays. At first sight, nothing about Shakespeare is more remarkable 
than his sure supremacy in all the three main kinds of drama. 
Others have written fine comedies or fine tragedies or fine plays on 
historical and political themes, but no one else has combined the 
mastery of all three. Witliin each kind, moreover, there are so 
many differences of plot and tone and treatment that wc are forced 
to question the validity of the customary division of his work into 
comedy, history and tragedy. Shakespeare never repeated himself: 
the resemblances between any two of his plays arc never more 
conspicuous than the differences, as any critic knows who has set 
out to generalise upon Shakespearean tragedy or comedy. Shake¬ 
speare approached the popular forms of chronicle, romantic comedy 
and passionate tragedy with the intention of winning from them all 
that they would yield; and by the time he had exhausted them, he 
had created, not just three new species of drama, but almost as many 
spcciw as he had written plays. So far as he had a single pervasive 
aim, It was simply to extend the frontiers of drama until they were 
farge enough to contain all that he wanted to say about mankind. 
He was constantly multiplying the possible angles of vision, con¬ 
stantly enlarging his fictitio us worlds so as to include in them a 
greater number of contrasted characters and contrasted groups of 

* See pages 145-51. 
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characters, until no world should be too wide for his vision to 
illuminate. 

His method was to begin with a 
mically stated, which he immediately forces us to accept. No matter 
how absurd it may be—and * unresisting imbecility * is a phrase 
that may be applied to more than one of his plays when their central 
situations are coldly analysed—our submission is not withheld for 
long. Even the first line seems often to shut the door upon the outer 
world: 

In sooth, I know not why 1 am so sad. 

If music be the food of love, play on. 

Old John of Gaunt, time-honour*d Lancaster. 

Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 

O’erflows the measure. 

Now is the winter of our discontent. . . . 

These inner worlds thereafter disclose themselves in absolute obedi¬ 
ence to the poetic idea by which they were created, and, within them, 
all is controlled, coherent and inevitable. The poetic idea may be 
grasped in several ways—through the dominant imagery, which 
sets the mood and significance of the play, through the interaction 
of the characters and the rhythms of their speech, through the 
choice and balance of the incidents—but we should not expect to 
find intrusions from other worlds or to make comparisons with any 
of them. If we arc disturbed by the Falstaff of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and exclaim in horror that * This is not the man ’, it is our 
fault for expecting that the same man could step from the war- 
racked England of Henry IV to the peaceful background of a 
country town set in no particular moment of historical time. It 
is even dangerous to press too far the apparent evidence of a planned 
tetralogy in the sequence of plays firom Richard II to Henry V. 
We may doubt whether, when he began to write Richard //, Shake¬ 
speare’s distant eye was already fixed upon the hero of Agincourt. 
Between Richard II and Henry IV there are almost palpable differences 
of texture, mood and dramatic intention; even the political theme, 
which is continuous, is handled in a different spirit, and whereas it 
dominated Richard II, in Henry IV it is but one of several themes 
equally important. Likewise, it is not altogether safe to believe 
that the three plays in which Prince Hal appears were primarily 
designed as a dramatic biography of liimself. For one thing, we 
may suspect that if the First Part of Henry IV, with Falstaff in it, 


postulate, rapidly and econo- 
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had not been a success, there would have been no Second Part; 
the Second Part may, indeed, have been merely a consequence of 
the financial and artistic popularity of the First. We may suspect 
too that a considerable motive for continuing the story in Henry V 
was to provide Falstaff with further adventures, it being a sad 
disappointment for the Chamberlain’s Men when the censor stepped 
in after the play had been written.^ Although there are many 
obvious hnks between Shakespeare’s plays, and each was in a sense a 
further experiment based upon the success or failure of its pre¬ 
decessor, we have to remember that he was never particularly 
concerned to make his characters behave consistently from one play 
to another, and each play, as he was writing it, was absolute and 
self-contained.^ 

But there was, of course, a progression in his work. Subject to 
any reservations that may be made about the probable dating of his 
plays, we find that as he moved from one play to the next, his art 
was ever conquering fresh territory. There were some false starts 
and one or two regressions; there was a tendency, too, for the 
great works to put forth lesser by-products. These apart, he was 
always enlarging his conception of what a play could be about, 
and in breaking down the barriers wliich divided one kind of drama 
from another he developed the popular modes almost beyond 
recognition. 

The chronicle play, as he found it, was not entirely formless, for to 
the bravery of drum and trumpet and the ramifications of political 
uitriguc it added suitable warnings against tlie perils of disobedience, 
division and civil war. These moralisings were somewhat casually 
applied, but Shakespeare refined and organised them into providing a 
formal pattern for his historical plays. Certain Tudor historians, 
notably Polydorc Vergil and Edward Hall, had fitted recent events 
within a philosophy of history which gave a steady undertone to 
Shakespeare’s work.^ The wickedness of rebellion, and the evil 

I The ccnsor*5 intervention has had artistic consequences, for Henry is lost without 
raUtanf, who has always been his necessary foil and coinplcrncnt. Tliis is probably 
why in Henry V the cnaractcr is strangely lacking in depth. 

True, Richard 111 develops naturally from the Gloucester of j Hen VI, but it 
t^cds a good deal of special pleading to establish aninitics between Bolingbroke and 

between the Antony of Julius Caesar and the lover of Cleopatra. In 
Tk Windsor Ihstol and liardolph share the decline of their master. 

T^c Earl of Cambridge, described in i Hen VI !l v 84-91 as a martyr in the cause of 
Mortimer, died in Henry K as a traitor to the King. 

, treatment, wnich was no more than incidental, is elaborately studied 

by E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakesptare*s History Plays, and by J. l)over Wilson in Shake- 
s Chronicles at Stratford, a study, with F. C. Worslcy, of the performance of the 
History Cycle at Stratford in 1951. 
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consequences of misgovernment and disputed successions, were 
contrasted with the Tudor gifts of order and peace, which, by 
impheation, the present age was implored to preserve. Again, 
Shakespeare took and refined the irrelevant clowning of the 
chronicle’s sub-plot until in Henry IV the comedy was inseparable 
from the history, each being integral to his picture of English life; 
and, possibly taking the hint firom Marlowe’s Edward //, he soon 
reahsed that a history play, as well as treating the broad poHtical 
issues, might also narrow itself into an examination of the individual 
ruler. The institution of personal monarchy brought appalling 
hazards to the people who had to Hve imder its somewhat erratic 
care, and the Renaissance, which attempted to survey the problem of 
government upon scientific principles, was prolific in treatises on 
statecraft and the responsibilities of rule. Shakespeare did not 
examine this question in any theoretical sense; as was his habit, he 
dealt only with particular cases, and his tests were pragmatical. 
But as his art developed in assurance and power, he concentrated 
more and more of Im attention upon the character of the ruler, 
demanding to know why one succeeds and another fails. At first, 
it is clear, he was shocked to discover how much human weakness 
might shelter within the proud folds of ceremony, and to reahse 
what this weakness might entail in the ruin of the state. But his 
interest presently shifted to the ruler himself, to the effect upon the 
individual of the shams of power and the dreadful responsibilities 
of office; and thereafter he was more concerned with the man than 
with the king, with the consequences to the ruler than with the 
consequences to the governed. In Henry V he seems to give the 
answer to the question which had long occupied him, the quahties 
of the ideal ruler; the answer being that the ideal ruler is simply he 
who accepts the discipline of responsibility and subordinates his 
personal affections to Iiis people’s needs. But by this time the 
question no longer interests him, and Henry K, lacking Fabtaff s 
commentary upon this discovery, is a somewhat perfunctory play. 
The writing of history plays had concentrated his vision upon the 
individual heart and mind, and his art was now ripe for tragedy.^ 

The development of his comedy had simultaneously been leading 
him in the same direction. English comedy had come in for the 
severest of Sidney’s strictures, for it was wrestling with heterogeneous 
elements. The public wanted to be entertained by the fashionable 
romances of knights, sorcerers and fair ladies, but it insbted too upon 

^ See H. Graiivillc-Barker, From * Henry V’ to * Hamlet ’ (British Academy 
Lecture, 1925). 
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a generous measure of the antics of the company’s clown, w ho was 
the surest money-spinner in the theatre. At the same time, comedy 
had to be mindful of its business as the scourge of human foibles 
and the schoolmistress of good citizenship. Thus the comic drama¬ 
tist had a task which he could scarcely resolve in terms of good art, 
andhewas usually content to serve up a romantic fablewith a content 
of social criticism and a liberal seasoning of farce. The Two Gentle- 
wen of Verona is a fair example of Shakespeare’s early struggle with 
this unpromising matter. The romantic convention, with its self- 
conscious cult of friendship, lays a crusliing burden on his technical 
resources, and the clov/ning is a superimposed ‘ extra ’ as yet alien 
to the mood of the play. A couple of Launce’s speeches give a liint 
of what is to come, although it is unlikely that Kempe was satisfied 
to speak only what was set down for him. Technically, Shake¬ 
speare s problems in the next few years were, first, to assimilate the 
clowning into the plot, wherein he was so successful that before long 
he was allowing his comics to invade the serious fields of history 
without breach of decorum; and, secondly, to tone down the 
more preposterous demands of the romantic convention and 
devise settings in which recognisable human beings could talk and 
act. 

The element lacking from The Ttoo Genileweti oj Verona is the 
explicitly didactic note on wliich comedy habitually insisted. 
Although there is a certain amount of implied criticism, it is tolerant 
and gentle and no portentous conclusions are drawn about the 
proper behaviour of persons in love. 


Invest me in my motley; give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of th'infectcd world. 

AVLI II vii 5 «- 

The conception of the motley professed by Jaques was in harmony 
with the mood of 1600, but it was only in the brief unhappy period 
of his satirical comedies that Shakespeare thought it his business to 
anatomise the inftxtcd w’orld. In the Preface to Les Pnhienscs 
Ridicules Molicrc declared that ‘ the correction of social absurdity 
Jnust at all times be the matter of true comedy ’, and this has been 
the basis of the theories of laughter put forward in more recent times 
by Meredith and Bergson.^ The function of comedy, in this view, 
IS to preserve the formal standards of society, which, by laughter, 

^ George Meredith, The Idea of Comedy and the Uses of (he Comii Spirit, Henri 
Bergson, Laughter. 
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‘ avenges itself for the liberties taken with it *; from which it 
follows that laughter is primarily of the intellect, impersonal, lacking 
in sympathy and feeling. Now it is true that all comedy must have 
some social bearing; if it has not, it properly belongs to farce or 
fantasy. Criticism can never be wholly absent from it. But 
Shakespeare’s comedy was not so narrowly circumscribed; nor, 
in the fullness of his power, was Moli^re’s. Davies of Hereford 
made an apt comparison between Shakespeare and the satirists: 

Some others rail; but, rail as they think fit, 

Thou hast no railing, but, a reigning wit. 

Scourge of Folly. 

Although it would be presumptuous to insist what Davies meant by 
a ‘ reigning * wit, he was perhaps referring to that laughter of 
Shakespeare’s which is no silvery tinkle demurely sounding in some 
cerebral attic but is belly laughter. Meredith had to admit that 
Shakespeare’s work broke through his somewhat arid definition of 
comedy, for his characters, although they are of this world, ‘ are of 
this world enlarged to our embrace by imagination, and by great 
poetic imagination . . . not grouped and toned to produce a comic 
exhibition of the narrower world of society ’. In his two sonnets on 
The Spirit of Shakespeare Meredith touched on an altogether different 
conception of Shakespeare’s comedy, which echoes with the laughter 
which we feel to be die laughter of the earth itself, 

broad as ten thousand beeves 
At pasture. . . . 

Thunders of laughter, clearing air and heart. 


For the great masters of comedy are not satisfied with exploiting the 
absurdities inherent in all deviations from the common standard of 


social behaviour. No one has revealed them more mercilessly than 
Shakespeare. But there is a further province of comedy which 
brings into scrutiny men’s virtues as well as their vices and looks 
interrogatively at our most deeply cherished assumptions; and, 
beyond that, a further province still, which, at the same time as it 
is avenging the hberties taken with society, offers also an escape 
into laughter, a retreat from the weary and difficult business of 


living. 

It is here that Shakespeare made himself supreme. In the classic 
form of English comedy, the comedy of manners, he did not par¬ 
ticularly excel. He found this field too restrictive, and left the 
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humours to Joiison and Marston, to whom they were congenial. 
Although the social implications were always to be found for the 
seeking, his comedy was 

even to the world’s pleasure and the increase of laughter. 

AIVIVII iv37. 

His compassion prevented his achieving the amoral detachment 
necessary for the masterpieces of classic comedy. Such a character 
as the mean careerist Georges Duroy in Maupassant’s or the 

heartless rogues of Volpone and The Alchemist, lay outside the par¬ 
ticular scope of his imagination, for he could not beheve that anyone 
was wholly beyond the reach of good. He was incapable of that 
endless assumption of superiority upon which the comedy of manners 
depends. Despising none of God’s creatures, he laughed with them 
« well as at them, found their pieties as comic as their follies, and 
brought into the Elizabethan theatre a sort of laughter which it had 
seldom known before, a laughter that was affectionate and gentle 
and aimed to be something more than an instrument of social 

correction. 

His comic worlds were more various even than those he created 

tragedy, for he experimented with several forms before 
he found his proper vein; and having found it, he made it yield 
diverse riches. But the progression was similar to tliat of the 
histories, moving from plays of situation to plays which allow the 
^ploymcnt and revelation of character. It is often remarked that 
The Comedy of Errors and The Taming of the Shrew are heartless, but 
jt would be more appropriate to say that Shakespeare was as yet too 
usy manipulating his plot to be able to endow his characters with 
much humanity. We find much the same thing in Lore’s Labour's 
Lo-S/, where the controlling idea is intellectual rather than poetic and a 
^n^e static situation is prolonged for the whole length of the play. 

t rirst sight A Midsummer Night's Dream may not appear to have 
Drought Shakespeare much nearer to his ultimate purpose, for the 
cnaractcrisation, except of the mechanicals, is as shadowy as the moon- 

night. But the play is a remarkable e.xliibition of the imaginative 
apprehension which could bring disparate elements into unity by the 
orcc of a dominant idea. In comparison with any play that he 
ad written previously, Shakespeare had miraculously enlarged his 
raniatic world. The nubile Athenians, the clowns and the im- 
Diortab blend into a perfect harmony in which each group makes its 
contribution to the controlling theme; and this theme—the demands 
D love and the response which men should make to it—belies the 
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remote and dreamy atmosphere of the play inhaving a social function 
that is both acute and pertinent. As an incidental performance 
Shakespeare had also created a new dramatic species, in presenting 
fairies as small creatures capable of a certain degree of domestication, 
but the technical importance of the play Hes in the consummate 
handling of groups of contrasted, almost incompatible characters. 
By means of this new mastery comedy would shortly be able to 
invade history, in the panoramic England of Henry IV. 

But first, by one of those leaps with which Shakespeare is con¬ 
tinually astonishing us, The Merchant of Venice will have compelled 
us to attempt a serious moral judgment. This has not happened 
previously in Shakespearean comedy, and it means that the romantic 
setting of comedy has at length found the means to accommodate a 
real character. An authentic villain has made his surprising way 
into a love-story. The opportunism and ambition of modem 
actors have often played false to Shakespeare’s intention that the 
golden light of Belmont should soften the harsh issues raised by 
Shylock and his fate. It remains true, none the less, that a figure 
who was meant to be merely a symbol of an evil ahen to the lovers 
and their world has by his very humanity raised questions that will 
not be silenced. Thereafter, although none of them is ever again as 
desperately serious as Shylock, the persons of Shakespeare’s comedy 
are increasingly sharpened and individualised. They stand out 
against the fairy-tale backcloth which is their local habitation, and 
remind us, many of them, that it is only by the grace and choice of 
their creator that they are not persons of tragedy. If, as Horace 
Walpole insisted, the difference between comedy and tragedy is 
only the difference between thinking and feeling, it is easv to see 
how their stories might have become tragic. If we prick them, 
do they not bleed? Evil is present in their worlds, and it fails, as 
ultimately it fails in the great tragedies; but, perhaps as a result of a 
certain arbitrariness in Shakespeare’s vision, the tragic potentiahty 
does not yet emerge in tragic consequences. Inevitably, however, it 
will, for Shakespeare is everlastingly probing the human heart and 
his poetry has found the music which will make bearable the relent¬ 
less examination of evil. When the exponents of the comedy of 
maimers turn to tragedy, they are driven, as Jonson was, to take it 
from tlieir books. We know them by their fiuits, which are 
Sejanus and Pizarro and The Mourning Bride. But true comedy and 
true tragedy are expressions of the same fundamental knowledge of 
life, and to achieve one is to be able to achieve the other. In the 
development of Shakespeare’s art comedy and history were forever 
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converging upon one another, and together they were converging 
upon tragedy. ® ° 

Mediaeval tragedy occupied itself mainly with the fall of great 
persons from high estate to low. It told the story 

Of him that stood in great prosperity, 

And is y-fallen out of high degree 

Into misery, and endeth wretchedly, 

and for the most part the narration of the faU was by itself sufficient 
to engage the interest of both the poet and his reader. The con¬ 
ception of a blind and capricious Fortune had such a firm hold on the 
rnediacval mind that it was unnecessary to seek for any other cause 
of the lapse from prosperity to ruin: the fickle jade marked her erst¬ 
while favourites for destruction, and that was that. In order to avoid 
the impiety of seeming to arraign the ways of God, emphasis was 
sometimes laid upon some sin or weakness of which the prostrate 
victim had been guilty in the days of Iiis renown. Thus the sub¬ 
title of Lydgate’s Falls of Princes (written between 1430 and 1438, 
and prmted in 1494) indicated that the purpose of the poem was to 
show how great ones fell ‘ through the Mutability and change of 
unstcadfast Fortune, together with their most detestable and wicked 
vices . But the motivation was somewhat superficial. A great 
inan having fallen, an explanation had to be looked for; where an 
obvious and sufficient explanation was lacking something far-fetched 
or trivial had to serve, and the notion of an arbitrary Fortune was 
stiJJ predominant. The interest and the pathos of mediaeval tragedy 
were conuined simply in the story of the fall from greatness, and 
the lamentation over the fall was the accepted form of tragic state¬ 
ment. Somewhere behind this mutability in men’s fortunes an 
eternal justice was believed to operate, but the innocent as well as 
the guilty were caught up in it, and little psychological penetration 
was shown in the rather perfunctory efforts to connect tliis justice 
with the moral shortcomings of illustrious men. 

Thus the Mirror for Magistrates was originally designed to continue 
Lydgate s work by warning princes against ‘ the slippery deceits of 
the wavering lady But the Mirror was produced by many 
writers, and additions were being made to it fer more than thirty 
years after its first printing in 1555 ; and some of the more thoughtful 
ot these additions reflected the age’s growing interest in individual 
responsibility On the one hand the new psychology, more 
elaborate and comprehensive than the older conceptions, was 
drawing attention to the physiological causes which might be held 
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to account for human actions; and on the other, the Calvinists were 
insisting with renewed vigour that every calamity was the visible 
sign of God*s wrathful judgment rehearsed and punctually visited 
upon sinful man.^ The reasoning might be often faulty, but there 
was thus a much closer connection between the lapse from prosperity 
and the human sin that was believed to have caused it. The tragic 
interest accordingly began to shift from the fall itself to the fault by 
which it was occasioned; and then, in due course, from the fault to the 
psychological condition—usually the overwhelming of will and reason 
by some passionate excess—of which it was the inevitable outcome. 

But in giving a welcome to new or revived fashions of thought, 
the age did not evict theories of longer standing, and the wavering 
lady retained to a surprising degree her ascendancy in human affairs. 
The late Elizabethan drama therefore had at its disposal a rich 
complex of tragic themes, and it depended on the personal choice 
of the dramatist which of them he used on any particular occasion. 
He might choose to avoid all pretence of motivation and simply 
exploit the possibilities inherent in the unpredictable turns of For¬ 
tune. But he had also a promising key to tragic action in the moral 
philosophy which proclaimed the disasters consequent upon the 
surrender of the pales and forts of reason to man*s invading appetites; 
and in the semi-scicntific dogmas about the proper blending of the 
elements and the prevalence of the humours he might find causes to 
account for the obUteration of the will by passion. The doctrine 
that suffering was the direct penalty of sin was not, except in casual 
and unimportant references, assimilated into the drama: partly, 
perhaps, because the dramatists would not be in debt to the teachings 
of their Puritan enemies, and partly because religious subjects were 
better avoided. The scope of tragedy had been considerably en¬ 
larged none the less, for, to adopt Aristotle’s classification, the tragedy 
of error had now taken its place by the side of the tragedy of circum¬ 
stance. It was no longer necessary to restrict the interest to the 
bewildered victim of arbitrary fate, for it was now possible to 
examine not merely the sort of error which has tragic consequences 
but also the reasons why men are betrayed into error. * Esteem not 
my desires ’, says Chapman’s Tamyra, 

Such docers on their humours that my Judgment 

Cannot subdue them. 

Biissy d'Amhois III i 104. 

^ Lily 13. Campbell, Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes, gives a comprehensive sununary 
of these contemporary works, medical, philosophical and religious. Miss Camp- 
bell’s annotated edition of A Mirror for Magistrates is likewise invaluable. 
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But judgment cannot always subdue them, and the betrayal of men 
to passion by the irregularity of their humours became a conspicuous 
theme of the Jacobean playwrights: not out of a desire to write case- 
histories of psychological aberration but in an attempt to show how 
evil, which they regarded as a form ofdelusion, caught men in its toils. 

In the turbulent chronicles Shakespeare was Httle troubled about 
motivation. The characters incessantly likened one another to 
animals and behaved like animals; and when they fell, they were 
content to blame Fortune, Thus Edward IV, who had been guilty 
of treason, perjury, rebellion, cruelty and many other crimes, 
m^ht have found in his capture by his enemies some occasion to 
reflect that it was these crimes which had brought him low. The 
hour was ripe for a moral homily upon such lines if the dramatist 
had wished it, but he did not wish it. Edward bore himself vain- 
gloriously, like one of Marlowe’s champions, seeing no other 
cause for Iiis overthrow than the malignity of Fortune and finding 
no other attitude than a proud acceptance of it: 


Though Fortune’s malice overthrow my state, 

My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 

What fates impose, that men must needs abide; 

It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

3 Hen VI IV iii 46. 58. 

Even Romeo and Juliet, a much more thoughtful and concentrated 
play, takes its course in obedience to the inauspicious stars. It is 
true that the Friar sounds a deeper note in warning the lovers that the 
haste and violence of their passion will undo them, but they do not 
heed him. The Prologue has established the agencies by which the 
action is to be controlled, and we arc not surprised by Romeo’s cry of 
I ani Fortune’s fool ’ when Tybalt dies, nor by the splendid words 
or defiance with which he ends his own hfe. 

This would hardly serve for mature tragedy, and Shakespeare 
snowed lumsclf to be as familiar as any other dramatist with con¬ 
temporary doctrmes about the erosive effects of passionate obsession ■ 
so familiar, indeed, that his tragedy has been interpreted from tliis 
standpoint alone.^ The conflict between blood and judgment was, 
as we know, vital to his thinking about man, and Hamlet states the 

Bm Shakespcare‘s Tr^^k Heroes. 

llic working/ of Vr Shakespeare liad no greater purpose than to exemplify 

DaLim^u^ psychology, and Hazlitt wisely remarked that the 

CJiwi habitual feeling preying upon itself 

En'^b? everything to itself; it i^Ls.on nm'IlTf.cX' 

passion, by all the other feelings to wluch the individual is liable ^ 
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orthodox view of the inborn defect whose overgrowth corrupts the 
reason: 

So, oft it chances in particular men. 

That for some vicious mole of Nature in them. 

As, in their birth, —wherein they are not guilty, 

Since Nature cannot choose his origin,— 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 

Or by some habit that too much o*erleavens 
The form of plausive manners; that these men. 

Carrying, I sa^, the stamp of one defect. 

Being Nature s livery, or Fortune’s star, 

Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo. 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault: the dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft put out, 

To his own scandal. 

Ham I iv 23. 

Although Hamlet is not endorsing this view—it is merely, he says, 
something that is accepted * in the general censure by the common 
opinion of mankind—this speech has given colour to the conception 
that Shakespeare’s tragic heroes were all the victims of some fatal 
flaw in their natures which in certain circumstances overwhelmed 
their greatness. It is plausible and attractive, but it is not entirely 
valid, since it underestimates the high importance which Shake¬ 
speare still attributed to the operation of fate in human afl[^s. 

* None but yourself’, it has been said, ‘ shall you meet on the high¬ 
way of Fate. If Judas go forth to-night, it is towards Judas his steps 
will tend.’ ^ But the convenient dictum that ‘ character is deatiny 
which is frequently submitted as the solvent of Shakespearean 
tragedy, is true only in this limited sense: that when the stage has 
been set and our consent has been won to a certain arbitrary situation, 
when the characters are poised in conflict and the net is ready to be 
gathered about the victim, then the victim, because he is the man he 
is and has certain qualities which have already been postulated, can 
no longer escape it. Thus restricted, the thesis loses most of its 
interest and force; which is as it should be, for Shakespearean 
tragedy was not a scries of exercises in morbid psychology. Shakes 
speare gave his characters just so much motivation as would make 
their actions foreseeable and intelligible, just so much, in fact, 

* M. Maeterlinck, Wisdom and Destiny: quoted by W. L. Courtney, The Idea of 
Tragedy 89 . 
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as was necessary to keep the plot in motion; for it was in the action 
as a whole, not in the evolution of a particular character, that he was 
mainly interested. 

A man’s character did not, in Shakespeare’s view, wholly deter¬ 
mine his acts. It was impious to ignore the stars. We have already 
noticed that in his plays it was invariably the mark of a villain to 
insist that man is master of his destiny. lago dismissed virtue as the 
sentimentality of the simple-minded: ‘ ’tis in ourselves that we are 
thus, or thus ’. Edmund set out the matter with the wit usually 
allowed to men of his sort: 


This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when wc are sick in 
fortune,—often the surfeit of our own behaviour.—we make guilty of 
our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars; as if wc were villains by 
necessity, fools by heavenly compulsion, knaves, thieves, and trcachers 
bv spherical predominance, drunkards, liars, and adulterers by an enforced 
obedience ot planetary influence; and all that wc are evil in, by a divine 
thrusting on; an admirable evasion of whoremaster man, to lay his 
goatish disposition to the charge of a star ! 

Lear I ii 128. 

To speak thus is to blaspheme against Providence, and it classes the 
speaker with the Macliiavellian individualists, men bloody, bold and 
resolute, who gloried in their self-sufficiency even when it con¬ 
founded them. Of such were Kyd’s Lorenzo : 


I’ll trust 
and Marlowe’s Jew: 


myself, myself shall be my friend; 

Spanish Tragedy III ii 226. 


Ego mihimet sum semper proximus; 
or Richard of Gloucester, 


Jew of Malta I i 184. 


I, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. , . . 

I have no brother, I am like no brother; 

And this word ‘ love ’, which greybeards call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another 
And not in me : I am myself alone. 

J Hen VI V vi 68, 80. 

This insolent self-sufficiency fascinated the Elizabethans, even as it 
repelled them, by its audacious confidence. But it was at variance 
with the conventional assumption that 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Uough-hew them how wc will, 


N N 


Ham V ii 10. 
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and this orthodoxy was expressed throughout Shakespeare^s work 
in the mouths of characters whom we recognise as good or as 
choric commentators. There are more things in heaven and earth 
than the rationalist philosophers, ensconced in their seeming know¬ 
ledge, can tell us of. We have the testimony of Kent: 


It is the stars, 

The stars above us, govern our conditions; 

Lear IV iii 35. 


or of Helena: 


But most it is presumption in us when 
The help of heaven we count the act of men; 

AWWlliiSi^ 

and particularly of Enobarbus: 

I see men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their Fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them. 

To suffer all alike. 

AC III xiii 31. 

Elizabethan thinking about the stars was inconclusive,^ as all finite 
thinking must be when it tries to determine the limits of free will and 
necessity. To deny their influence altogether was to deny the watch- 
fuhiess and ultimate sovereignty of God; but on the other hand 
men were keenly aware of the dangers of a torpid fatalism which, 
quite apart from its other disadvantages, committed the impiety of 
holding God responsible for the presence of evil and suffering in the 
world. The problem was resolved, so fer as it ever could be 
resolved, by a compromise. Although the operation of an external 
fate was generally accepted, it nevertheless left men free; the stars 
inclined, but they did not compel, and their influence co-operated 
with man’s inward qualities to dictate his actions. Their influence, 
moreover, was often propitious, and it was man’s responsibility to 
collaborate with them when they were benevolent and resist them 
when they were malign. In the same moment the fatalist was 
taught that his will was superior to his Fortune and the sceptic was 
warned against the presumption that he was at all times master of his 
destiny. ‘ Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going ’; but the 
ultimate choice was free. Although each particular statement of the 
ambiguity might seem to veer to one side or the other, it was 

1 See E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture 48-55» Shakespeare' 
History Plays 76 - 8 , Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature 0 / Alan 90-2 
and page 436 , note *. 
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generally agreed that man prospered at those times when his stars 
and his faculties worked to a common purpose. 

There is a deejp nick in time’s resdess wheel 

For each man s good, when which nick comes, it strikes. 

As rhetoric, yet works not persuasion. 

But only is a means to make it work: 

So no man riseth by his real merit. 

But when it cries clink in his raiser’s spirit. 

Bussy d'Amhois I i 139. 

By accident most strange, bountiful Fortune, 

Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 
Brought to this shore; and by my prescience 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. 

Tan I ii 178. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie 
Whicli we ascribe to lieaven : the fated sky 
Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves arc cfull. 

AWVVl i 231. 

It is with the same argument, using it for sinister purposes, that 
Cassius seeks to trap Brutus: 


Men at some time arc masters of their fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that wc arc underlings. 

yciii 139. 

Although wc must make the necessary allowance for these charac¬ 
ters speaking in a dramatic context, Shakespeare’s acceptance of 
orthodox Elizabethan thinking about fate and character is important 
to his conception of man. With the denial of astronomical in¬ 
fluences that pervaded Jacobean tragedy he would have nothing 
to do; it was the language of rascals. He was equally unim¬ 
pressed, as wc have seen, by the Jacobean hero who proceeded to 
hu ruin in a fury of psychopathic obsession, for such a man had no 
choice and it is the essence of Shakespeare’s drama that men shall be 
free to choose. There is no tragedy without responsibility. The 
pressure of the stars may not be avoided but it can be controlled; 
and by the exercise of his sovereign will a man can master the evil 
predispositions of his humours. A tragic situation is made when 
one who is a free agent is confronted by forces beyond his control. 
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The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right I 

Ham I V 189. 

It is even possible that Shakespeare was less interested in the fectors 
which brought his heroes into their tragic predicament than in the 
way they conducted themselves when they were in it. Con¬ 
temporary notions of psychology served to set the play in motion: 
they were a convenient part of the dramatist’s postulate, for, being 
familiar to the audience, they enabled him to make a rapid sketch of a 
character and anticipate his reaction to subsequent events. Whether 
by their own words or through the comments of other characters, 
Antony was swiftly shown in his ‘ dotage *, Macbeth in his strength 
and ambition, Othello in his quickness to anger and mistrust. That 
done, conventional psychology was of little further use, for Shake¬ 
speare was not primarily concerned to account for the presence of 
evil in the world, he simply accepted it. The way to understanding 
has only been obscured by theories which have striven to relate the 
agony of his tragic heroes to defects in their characters. The 
burden of their tragedy is that they suffer out of all proportion, and, 
furthermore, they choose their course—all, perhaps, but Lear— 
with their eyes open to the consequences. Literary critics, like the 
rest of mankind, have a disposition to be wise after the event, and it 
is never difficult, in literature or in life, to discover some action that 
hastened the victim to his doom. This disposition has been 
nourished on Aristotle’s remarks about the tragic error. But in 
requiring some dfiaprla as the mainspring of tragic action, Aristotle 
was writing as a student of aesthetics, not as a moralist. He liked to 
see some relation of cause to effect, for he felt that this made a better 
play than one that depended only on the operation of chance; and he 
judged that the most satisfactory hero of tragedy was a man essentially 
good (though not perfect, for the overthrow of flawless virtue is not 
pleasing to behold), who ran into misfortune, not through ‘ vice or 
depravity ’, but through ‘ some great error or frailty ’. But Aristotle 
was not trying to uphold a system of retributive justice. He did not 
regard the tragic outcome as necessarily the penalty of error, nor 
even as a moral consequence. The dfiapria was the almost neutral 
act of causation looked for by a man with Aristotle’s tidy mind; 
and although in practice it very often was a sinful act, Aristotle did 
not insist that it should be. He was quite content that it should 
be some incidental or trifling inadvertence which had unforeseeably 
grave consequences; it might even be an act committed in good 
faith and with the highest intentions, with the interest of the 
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drama concentrated on the TrcptWr^ia, the unexpected reversal of 
fortune. 

We cannot say whether Shakespeare was familiar with the Poetics, 
but if he was, he understood it better than some of his commentators 
have done. He was not concerned, as Aeschylus was, to justify the 
ways of God to men. He proclaimed no severe doctrine of Spdaai^i 
-nadilv, which attempts to show that a scrupulous Providence allots 
a man’s sufferings in proportion to his actings. If he was acquainted 
at all with what is vaguely called the spirit of Greek drama, he knew 
it best in the spirit of Sophocles, whose tragedy celebrates the 
miraculousness of man. Shakespeare’s characters arc presented with 
a choice. Being what they are, they make the decision that we 
expect of them, but it is to some extent the measure of their tragedy 
that their choice is no choice at all. Either way they are brought to 
face a relentless and overwhelming destiny. Bradley’s noble argu¬ 
ment that they are the sacrifice claimed by the universe in its search 
for perfection is the argument of one who was a different kind of 
moralist from Shakespeare. The dram of evil that is in their natures 
docs not, unless we have a coldly mechanical view of earthly mis¬ 
fortune, reconcile us to their terrible fates. If they have a common 
attribute, it is pride : a pride of station or of mind or of physical 
prowess which may be summed up as a reaching after freedom and 
riches withheld in the ceaseless round of our worldly existence.^ 
Man is bom to bear the burden of these hopeless aspirations, but not 
all arc born, as these men arc, to perish at the bidding of implacable 
forces which their actions have released. They arc betrayed by 
what is most admirable in themselves, and since these gifts are 
complemented by courage, we may pause from the distraction of 
striking a moral balance-sheet and stand in wonder before the 
ultimate sovereignty of human personality. 

In their destinies the fateful and the human arc miraculously 
blended. Artistic resolutions of this kind can only have been 
conceived in a single stroke of imaginative vision, and the critic, 
labouring on another and a lower level, struggles in vain to hold the 
two elements apart. In Macbeth Shakespeare lets us see how his 
imagination worked, and the only tenable explanation of the 
Witches is that tlicy arc at once inward and outward forces warring 
upon a man’s mind, marshalling him the way that he was going, 

‘ This is true even of Macbeth, ostensibly the greatest sinner among Sluke$pc.uc‘s 
characters. What betrayed him was less the attractiot) of the crown tlian the 
lasanation of a terrible and forbidden deed. Por .a line examination of the essence 
of poetic tragedy^ see Peter Alexander, Shakvspearc's Life attd /Ut 143-8. 
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ravelling character and fortune into a single thread. The dilemma 
that for Macbeth is thus made outward and tangible the other tragic 
heroes face inwardly, and for them all, despite the incidental 
differences, the issue is essentially the same. Shakespeare examines 
the scope of personal choice within an intimate and oppressive 
environment; and by a particular conjunction of character and 
circumstance—one that is valid in one world only; it is not the lot of 
all men everywhere, though in their agony the victims fear that it 
may be—certain men are brought to face a universe that seems deaf to 
pity and justice and bent only on grinding its finest spirits in the dust. 

It is only what is noble in them that concerns us now, and the 
scattered generations quicken to a poet’s witness to man’s un¬ 
conquerable mind. 


Unbonneted he runs, 
And bids what will take all. 


Lear III i 14. 


Great tragedy reveals to us the infinite variousness of man as, with all 
his imperfections thick about him, he fronts his destiny with unequal 
arm. ‘ Even here, virtue hath her rewards, and mortahty her tears: 
even here, the woes of man touch the heart of man ’. The heart of 
the gods too ; for upon such sacrifices, Shakespeare suggests, the 
gods themselves throw incense. Trddijna fid$T)/xa: in sorrow there 
is wisdom, and those who learn this wisdom may hope to be forgiven 
the act of self-determination which the gods found insolent.^ 


O sir, to wilful men 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. 

Lear II iv 305. 

Lear’s discovery that the thunder ^^'ill not peace at his bidding, 
that he is not ague-proof, is the outward expression of that access of 
self-knowledge which the outraged heavens seem to demand in 

^ This alone seems to be the conclusion of Shakespeare’s tragedy. He con¬ 
spicuously omits the jejune moralisings with which his contemporaries usually closed 
their studies of passion, e.g. ‘ Where lust reigns, that prince cannot reign long ’ 

(IVomen Bavare IVotnen ); 

I have ever thought 

Nature doth nothing so great for great men 
As when she’s pleased to make them lords of truth: 

Integrity of life is fame’s best friend, 

Wluch nobly, beyond death, shall crown the end. 

The Duchess of Malfi. 

A just reward for my misdeeds my death doth plain declare. 

Cambyses. 
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a pervasive evil. No restoration of worldly happiness 
IS to be hoped for, and full toll has still to be paid on earth. But the 
stam of evil will not spread. The tragedies close in reconciliation 
and renewal, and men who have erred much and suffered greatly 
seem to vanish into the freedom that their souls have longed for. 

In these great plays Shakespeare has perfectly achieved the fusion 
of poetry and drama, and it is important that we should remember 
that this is what he has done, and not something else. Our own age, 
like the Elizabethans, has a dominantly clinical approach to the 
riddle of human personality, and both literature and common 
^eech have a precarious command of a semi-scientific jargon 
derived from the popularity of these psychological studies. It is 
perhaps this casual similarity between the two cultures which has 
inspired many commentators to single out Shakespeare’s power of 
characterisation as the highest of his gifts. Such a conclusion is not 
easy to resist: Polonius was not altogether a fool. Shakespeare was, 
as Keats described him, ‘ the mighty poet of the human heart 
and we can only stand amazed at what he has to tell us about our 
hidden selves. But the argument of the present chapter has been to 
suggest that this great gift would have withered in him if he had not 
discovered in poetic drama the soil for its perfect flowering. Any 
competent talent can project an interpretation of character which, 
being created by intellectual energy, satisfies the mind of the reader 
as being a sober, just and even a revealing analysis. But it needs the 
superior awareness of the poet to penetrate to the deeper, undisclosed 
sources of conduct and, by its action on the reader’s imagination, to 
show the inevitability of behaviour and situations which the mind 
may reject. Poct^ not only discovers the reality which underlies 
our conscious being; its music works an enchantment which 
persuades us of the truth of the vision it reveals. To add that the 
thought is the word, that no revelation of truth has any substance 
until it has expressed itself in speech, is merely to insist upon the 

Wc slull then the better appreciate Shakespeare’s genius for 
characterisation if we understand its true nature and recognise its 
Unnts. The principal obstacle to absolute veracity is that veracity 
and consistency of human conduct arc not the highest aims of poetic 
drama. To observe a true ‘ imitation ’ of life certainly enriches our 
experience, but the full apprehension of poetic truth may require us 
to exercise our imaginations upon objects that arc remote from life 
as we normally know it. As wc shall shortly sec, Shakespeare was 
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always able to meet the demands of naturalism or psychological 
realism when he thought it to be necessary, but he also knew that the 
essential truth about human beings can be conveyed by other means. 
Ultimately the characters and everything concerning them—their 
actions and their feelings—are conditioned by the poetic emotion; 
all that we experience in watching or reading a play by Shakespeare 
derives from this. 

Nor should we allow an interest in character to distract our 
attention firom the firm, sure touch of Shakespeare’s narrative. 
Aristotle held the plot to be the essence of drama: the fundamental 
issues which it should evoke are more important than the fate of 
individual characters. Thus it is not always true to say that Shake¬ 
speare’s characters were men who governed the action by the inner 
necessity of their being, for, particularly in the lesser plays, he often 
abandoned them to the improbable exigencies of his borrowed 
stories. The freedom that they appeared to enjoy in the middle of 
the play might be taken from them in the final Act, when the plot 
obstinately demanded their adherence. In part this was what 
Johnson meant when he accused Shakespeare of sacrificing virtue to 
convenience; and other critics have followed Bridges in maintaining 
that he deliberately disregarded plausibility and adequate motivation 
in his pursuit of the immediate effect.^ It is undeniable that he 
accepted certain situations fashionable in his theatre and exploited 
them for all the dramatic zest they would yield; and we have 
further to remember that the dominant conventions of Elizabethan 
drama were hostile to the sort of realism and consistency that we 
expect to-day. ‘ Doubling *, for instance, a consequence of large 
casts and small companies, sometimes obliged him to dismss 
characters before they were fully fledged; or the occasional intrusions 
of Rhetoric, enjoyed and demanded by the audience, might impose 
upon them style and sentiments foreign to their habit; or it might 
at any time be a character’s lot to deliver a choric commentary on the 
action, to lapse, that is to say, from realism into a purely symboHc 
role. Sometimes, again, his plotting was merely formal, as when he 
did not trouble to account for the emotional preferences of the 
lovers in A Mitfsumtner Night*s Dream. Likewise it is purely arbitrary 

* ‘ It would seem that Shakespeare sometimes judged conduct to be dramatically 
more effective when not adequately motived ’ {The Influence of the Audience on 
Shakespeare’s Drama). See also L. L. Schiicking, Character Problems in Shakespeare’s 
Plays, E. E. Stoll. Art and Artifice in Shakespeare, Shakesoeare Studies. Professor Stoll 
argues, for instance, that it is vain to look for plausible explanations of Hamlet s 
delay, for the delay was an accepted feature of the Revenge convention and the 
dramatist was not expected to provide motives for it. 
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that, as a rule, his heroines have no mothers; presumably for the 
reason that mothers would protect them from the adventures which 
befall them, and so there would be no play. We have no difficult^' 
in accepting such a convention, but it would leave a serious gap if the 
drawing of fully-rounded characters were the dramatist’s first 
object, or the achievement by which he was principally to be 
judged. Nor does Shakespeare seem to have cared that his plots 
sometimes saddled him with protagonists whose conduct would be 
hard to justify by the standards of any age; or that other characters 
had either to be paired with unpromising mates or be left the 
unavenged victims of wrongs and humiliations which they had not 
been shown to deserve. If we irritably wonder why Shakespeare 
put up with these improbabilities, it is because in old improbable 
stories and arbitrary refashionings of the past, undistracted bv the 
actual and the immediate, he found the scope he needed for his 
examination of the permanent problems that have agitated the 
hearts of men. His drama treats always of something larger 
than the personal destiny of the men and women who walk his 
stage. Their actions, although made credible by insight into their 
deeper selves, are ordained to a poetic purpose, and to concentrate 
the attention upon the miracle of their characterisation is to shirk 
the higher responsibility of comprehending the permanent truths 
of which their stories arc but a casual demonstration. 

Thus we often meet with the comment that Othello would have 
made no difficulty about killing Claudius and would have brought 
the play to a close early in the second Act; or that Rosalind would 
not have suffered as Ophelia did, for she would have had the spirit 
to slap Hamlet’s face and send him off to dress himself properly. 
These arc the imbecilities of criticism, for they assume that Shake¬ 
speare s characters have an independent life outside the plays in which 
they appear. The only tiling which has an independent life is the 
play itself. The characters arc not even independent within their 
particular worlds, for they arc affected by, just as they themselves 
affect, all the other characters who inhabit it with them. Shake¬ 
speare presents us with a group of people whose stt)ry is their 
interaction upon one another, like Hal, Hotspur and Falstaff, or 
Rosalind and Orlando, whose love is what it is because wc are 
allowed to sec it through the eyes ofjaques and Touchstone as well 
as through their own. Of the individual life of any one of his 
characters wc know no more than Shakespeare thinks it necessary 
to his story to tell us. Wc may enjoy guessing what we are not 
told, and wc may like to suppose that we are given enough clues 
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to guess profitably, but we delude ourselves if we M to realise that 
the rest is sUence. We can listen to Hamlet’s voice for twenty 
years without being able to say with certainty what was his relation¬ 
ship with Ophelia before the play began. Or again what secrets 
were shared between Claudius and the Queen? How much did 
Gertrude know, how much did she suspect? Such questions are 
confidently answered by persons who do not know how Shakespeare 
answered them or even that he asked them. It is likely enough that 
he did neither, for when he deems such things important, he allows 
us no doubt about them; and to worry over questions which 
he left unresolved is to refuse the proper response to a work of the 
imagination. We should not expect to know how a character who 
is only a person in a story would behave in every situation, for it 
would destroy the artistic balance if much were not foreshortened, 
curtailed or omitted. Shakespeare’s greatest characters touch life at 
so many points, sum up so much in their experiences, that they do 
indeed take on the vesture of the universal, but we are never asked 
to believe that we know what they would do in different circum¬ 
stances and the company of different men. All that Shakespeare 
says is that in a certain predicament a certain person did thus and 
thus. Cleopatra made a Roman death because she was Cleopatra 
as a poet imagined her, not because this was the habit of royal 
whores. The play is always greater than the individuals who 
compose it, and it is the universalising music of the verse which 
seems to bring their experience into kinship with the experience of all 
men. 

So long as we acknowledge these limits, we are free to take delight 
in the human portraiture which Shakespeare’s liberality has given us. 
Character is the element in drama in which poetry and action meet 
and are united. Without it a play falls into melodrama or farce, 
and the verse becomes idle decoration. Moreover, for a story to be 
touched to fine issues fine spirits must be involved in it. Macbeth 
is a great tragedy not because of Macbeth’s situation, but because it is 
Macbeth who is caught in it. We have to care about Macbeth 
before we can care what happens to him. This is important, too, 
for the quality of the poetry, for great utterance can only be, as 
Longinus declared, ‘ the echo of a great soul ’ speaking in a great 
crisis. When, as sometimes happens, a fine passage falls short of 
sublimity—the last moments of Enobarbus come to mind (AC IV ix), 
or Claudio’s revulsion from death (MM III i) or the blustering 
grief ofTroilus when Cressida betrays him (TC V iii)—it is through 
some lack in the speaker or his predicament. We do not sense a 
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great nature behind the words, or an occasion that should really 
move us. It is one of the resemblances between hterature and hfe 
that no man can become the embodiment of issues that are too great 
for his comprehension. 

Shakespeare had only to imagine a man to become that man. The 
details seem to have been conceived at the same moment as the 
character itself, and it is hard to suppose Shakespeare often pausing 
to wonder what any of them was to say next. The very first 
words they speak, which seem to point to all they are and will 
become, show how intensely and completely he visualised them 
from the start.^ How much of Hamlet is revealed in the acid word¬ 
play of his first disdainful sentences and then in the hard, fastidious 
consonants of 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black. . . . 

Ham I ii 77. 

Already the essence of Polonius has shone through the pompous 
diction of his reply to Claudius’s simple question. 

‘ The reader might like to identify some of these : 

Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did. {Throws down Somerset’s head.) 

Now, by my maidenhead, at twelve year old. . . . 

Is the day so young? . . . Ay me, sad hours seem long. 

Come on, come on, come on; give me your hand; an early riser, by the rood. 

I show more mirth than I am mistress of, and would you yet I were merrier? 

More, I prithee, more! I can suck melancholy out of a song as a weasel sucks 
«gg»- 

And shall do [mend], till the pangs of death shake liim; infirmity, that decays 
the wise, doth ever make the better fool. 

Let liim do his spite : 

My services, which I have done the signiory. 

Shall out-tongue his complaints. 

^r, I love you more than words can wield the matter; 

Dearer than eyesight, space, and liberty. 

Thou, Nature, art my goddess; to thy law 

My services arc bound. 

If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 

What’s the matter, you dissciitious rogues. 

That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 

Make yourself scabs? 

lam not of that feather to shake off 

My friend when he must need me. 

Be collected: 

more amazement. Tell your piteous heart 

There’s no harm done 
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King. Have you your father’s leave? What says Polonius? 
Polonius. He hath, my lord, wrung firom me my slow leave 
By laboursome petition, and at last 
Upon his will I seal’d my hard consent: 

I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 

w 

In 57. 


At any moment in a play a couplet or a single line may become a 
flash of illumination. A few words of Costard’s give life to Sir 
Nathaniel {LLL V ii 584), a few sentences to Davy (2 Hen IV V i 
9-57) redeem Shallow from contempt, the dreamlike imagination 
of Richard II, with its dark streak of cruelty, shapes his terrible lines 
to Mowbray: 

The sly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile. 

R7/Iuii50. 


In Octavia’s 


The Jove of power make me most weak, most weak, 
Your reconciler! 

AC in iv 29. 


a few simple words reach beyond the speaker’s modest, unavailing 
character to the helpless destiny to which she has been appointed. 
It is to the absent Cleopatra that they direct our thoughts, and to the 
inevitable outcome of the story. 

By the sort of illusion that is possible to great art Shakespeare uses 
speech to suggest for us^the attributes that lie beyond speech, a man’s 
gait, the movement of his hands, the carriage of his body, even the 
scope of his imagination and the habit of his mind. His means to 
tliis instinctive propriety of utterance was his extraordinary power of 
self-identification with the characters who awoke his interest. 
With Shylock, for example, he had an especially difficult technical 
problem, for in EUzabethan times there was not, as there is now, a 
conventional diction which had come to be accepted as the idiom 
of the Jew. Yet Shylock’s speech had somehow to be differentiated 
from that of the Cliristians, in whose world he was a sinister and alien 
presence, and Shakespeare evolved for him a style and vocabulary 
that, although containing nothing distinctively Jewish, were not a 
normal English; and these he made a window into Shylock’s mind. 
Superficially Shylock distinguishes himself by his command of 
Biblical phrases and examples, and he uses various words —synagoguCy 
NazaritCy Abram (where others say Abraham)y publican —which 
appear nowhere else in Shakespeare, and for a less conscientious 
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dramatist these external marks would have been distinction enough. 
(For Marlowe they would have been more than enough, for his 
Jew, quite inappropriately, was well versed in the classics.) But 
Shakespeare wanted more than that. Thus Shylock shrinks from 
the normal words interest and usury, substituting advantage, or thrift, 
and usance. He calls an unbeUever a misbeliever, he uses the rare 
plural moneys, he trifes time where others waste it, an exact pound is 
an equal pound, and a pound of human flesh is not so estimable 
(valuable) as the flesh of ‘ muttons, beefs, or goats His idiom 
is not realistic, for it is improbable that an Anglo-Jcwish merchant 
in Elizabethan London did speak in this way, but it is peculiarly his 
own and it establishes his foreignness. It is altogether different 
in kind from the few mangled consonants which sufficed to denote 
Shakespeare’s Welshmen, for the Company doubtless had an actor 
who played these parts effectively and a few general indications 
were all he needed. Shylock, on the other hand, was too unusual 
and complex a character to be left to the player’s unprompted 
imagination. His way of speaking had to be made the index of his 
whole range of feeling.^ 

Shakespeare’s self-identification with Caliban W'as even more 
remarkable, for here he was dealing with a creature who was some¬ 
thing less than human. An eighteenth-century critic, Joseph 
Warton,^ first drew attention to the way in which Caliban’s instinc¬ 
tive antipathies and preferences have been divined. When he 
wishes to curse, the generalised, largely meaningless execrations 
which serve human beings will not do for him. He is precise 
about the injuries he wishes to sec inflicted, but, with superb 
propriety, he can think only in terms of what he himself finds 
abhorrent: 


As wicked dew as e’er my motlicr brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you both ! . . . 

All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you ! 

Tern I ii 321, 339. 

Likewise, when he wants to delight his new and favoured masters, 
he is incapable of imagining what they would enjoy; he can only 

^ See Otto Jespcrscii, Growth and Slrudurtr of the Bnglish Lanj^tiaj^e 206-8. Tlic 
whole chapter is full of interesting information about ShakcsiKMrc’s use of 
language. 

* Hu study is printed in D. Nichol Smith, Shakespeare Criticism 60-7. 
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offer them what he relishes himself—mostly things dirty and 
unpleasant: 

I prithee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 

And I with long nails will dig thee pig-nuts; 

Show thee a jay's nest and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmoset; I’ll bring thee 
To clust’ring filberts, and sometimes I'll get thee 
Young scamels firom the rock. 

U ii 171. 

He does not know the names of the sim and the moon, which he 
calls the bigger light and the less; and when he is urging his com¬ 
panions to move silently, Shakespeare gives him an image exactly 
appropriate to his knowledge and power of understanding: 

Pray you tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall. 

IV i 194- 

His savage vision can imagine no higher felicity than to pass his life 
in the service of Stephano, ‘ for aye thy foot-licker *. All is ex¬ 
pressed, too, in a grunting, monosyllabic rhythm, all harsh con¬ 
sonants, in which the words seem to come with painful labour from 
one not habituated to speech. Shylock and CaHban are exceptional, 
almost in the nature of freaks, but all Shakespeare's integrated 
characters are brought to life in this fashion, through their vocabu¬ 
lary, the rhythm of their speech, and the imaginative range disclosed 
by the way their thoughts take shape. It is thus, and not by any 
intellectual theorising, that we are to know them. 

‘ Simply the thing I am Shall make me live.* These men, like 
human beings everywhere, are ultimately mysterious. Their 
personalities arc more than the sum of their dominant characteristics, 
and they arc authentic sunply because they refuse to be put into 
convenient categories. V/e should not expect human beings to be 
all of a piece. Medical science now knows more about the mind 
than was known in 1600, and its submissions have repeatedly con¬ 
firmed the accuracy of Shakespeare's divinations. W^e are only Just 
beginning to suspect that on many of the occasions when he 
seemed, through laziness or imperfect technique, to abandon his 
characters to the impossible demands of the plot, he may have found 
a superior cause of Aeir actions in the unknown depths unsuspected 
even by themselves. Modem psychology, in making us familiar 
with the terrible acts that may be committed by a split personality, 
has taught us that this is only an extreme form of a not uncommon 
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State in which the doer and his deed are loth to greet one another. 
Literary criticism may sometimes be wrong to seek the afiapria. in 
some flaw in the character as revealed by his conscious actions, 
when it should be sought, as a poet’s intuition seeks it, in the un¬ 
known self that hes buried beneath the surface. When Coleridge 
spoke of lago s ‘ motiveless malignity he meant that we need not 
spend time looking for a motive that will satisfy our normal 
expectations of human behaviour. That lago himself attempted 
to excuse his actions in this way only proved his unawarencss of the 
subconscious forces which prompted him to evil. Even the patho¬ 
logical suspicions of Leontes, for which Shakespeare is held to have 
provided no sufficient motive, have been identified by Freud as the 
ravings of delusional jealousy : ^ a condition which proceeds from 
latent impulses unformulated in the victim’s waking mind. No 
doubt it is dangerous to carry too far the justification of Shakespeare’s 
story-telling by the tentative findings of psycho-analysis; there have 
already been one or two calamitous examples of the anarchy to 
which the study of Shakespeare would be reduced if this process 
were imrestraincd. It is none the less significant that his sources 
gave him ponderable and adequate motives for the behaviour of, for 
instance, Leontes, lago and Macbeth, but that for some reason he 
deprived himself of this sort of motivation, leaving their actions no 
longer explicable by the codes wliich society is accustomed to 
accept. Critics like Bridges and Professor Stoll argue that the 
reason was his belief that actions arc dramatically more effective 
when thev are not adequately motived; that in altering his sources 
he was obeying not the superior instincts of an artist but the less 
scrupulous instincts of a professional entertainer. Tiicy may be 
right: calculations of this sort were never wholly absent from his 
mmd. But it is likely that in the immediate future Shakespearean 
criticism will have to give increasing weight to the possibility that 
on occasions he refused the facile explanations provided by his 
sources because he preferred the subtler motives revealed by a poetic 
exploration of the hidden springs of conduct. 

If be so, Shakespeare eventually found a means of reconciling 
t e absurdities ofhis plots with an account of human actions which, 
accept his intuitions, we shall find absolutely convincing. 

^ always do this, and he did not always attempt it: it is 
perhaps the final perfection ofhis art. It leaves us with the assurance 

L . 1 * Stewart, Character and Motive in Shakespeare. The deals 

X ihc ‘realist’ critics, and insists tliat Shakespeare’s import.iiit truths 

were all poetic truths. 
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that whatever he tells us about mankind is the truth about mankind. 
He does not ask us to be content with one-dimensional sketches 
drawn after the arbitrary and transient standards of a particular 
culture, and he would not have us believe that men always behave in 
ways that even they themselves can predict. He presents man in all 
his splendid contradictions, * in doubt to deem himself a god, or 
beast refusing to be strait-jacketed into consistency, intermittently 
obedient to the promptings of a deeper, unknown self, but finally 
invincible. It is little wonder that for thousands of his readers the 
contemplation of men in action has been the supreme reward that 
the study of Shakespeare has to offer. But others are drawn into 
his imagined worlds by the potency of the emotional response he 
stirs in them; and others, again, because they feel they have been 
invited to participate in an act of judgment. Our common ex¬ 
perience of Shakespeare is too various to submit to definition. But 
always it is poetry which conditions that experience. 

Yet when we close the book, or the lights go out and the theatre 
empties, we are left with something; and although it has been the 
argument of this book that Shakespeare’s art may yield as many 
meanings as it has interpreters, it is surely true that the something 
that remains with us is strong enough to unite us beyond our 
differences. His audiences at the Globe did not have all our 
modem difficulties about him, and there is something disconcerting 
in the fact that the poet who in the theatre still binds us in a single 
delighted response should so divide us when we sit down to discuss 
him. Of course it is true that the group-consciousness of an 
audience is able to comprehend much that will disturb us when we 
reflect upon it alone, but the common ground on which we met 
him in the theatre has not altogether dissolved beneath our feet. 

All his commentators know why he is great, or they should leave 
commenting. 

The undelivered tidings in his breast 
Suffer him not to rest. 

He sees afar the immemorable throng, 

And binds the scattered ages with a song. . . . 

We only feel, whate’er he uttercth. 

This savours not of death. 

This hath a relish of eternity. 

Shakespeare speaks to us from the height where, when they shall 
attain it, all men shall speak alike; and where the wranglings of 
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scholars on the foothills shall be out of hearing. But the difficulty 
that many readers have with him is that he does not seem to offer 
them a complete vision of life. He preferred to leave many things 
in mystery, being the sort of man Keats admired, one ‘ capable of 
being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable 
searching after fact and reason But Keats himself was not popular 
with the Augustans, and for a certain sort of critic, as for some well- 
disposed but genuinely puzzled readers, the multiple art of the 
Renaissance is baffling and obscure. When such a reader is 
sufficiently earnest and persistent, he ends by being infuriated, and 
before long he is accusing Shakespeare of having had no artistic 
conscience at all. Shakespeare is superior to these misunder¬ 
standings, but it is unfortunate that they should e.^cist; and they need 
not exist if we would cease to ask for consistency and tidy, com¬ 
fortable explanations, Shakespeare was fascinated by the spectacle 
of life as he found it, confused, wasteful and mysterious though it 
might often be. For years he struggled in imagination with sorrows, 
triumphs and aspirations not his own, and when a man is willing 
to bear a burden such as tliis, and has, moreover, a supreme articulate¬ 
ness, a supreme gift of memorable speech, it would be strange if he 
had nothing to tell us for our good. His matter was no more than 
the common thought and experience of liis age, as it might be our 
own; and his medium a young, rapidly-evolving theatre where the 
takings counted for more than art but art counted for surprisingly 
much. But he so wrought upon them that the ephemeral and the 
personal seem to have become the permanent and the universal. 
There lies about liis work an irresistible coherence, a sense of the 
eternal relation of things, a recognition of the reality which sur¬ 
rounds and gives purpose to our strivings. Each of his plays, those 
intensely visualised worlds of his imagination, is born of this 
instinctive apprehension of the nature of our being. The quickening 
of our own duller apprehensions is what stays with us when the 
play is done. 

28 November 1950-9 August 1952. 
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APPENDIX A 


Shakespeare’s Company 


In the First Folio of Shakespeare*s plays the text is preceded by ‘ The 
Names of the Principal Actors in all these Plays ^ There are twenty-six 
names: 


WiUiam Shakespeare 
Richard Burbage 
John Heminges 
Augustine Phillips 
WiBiam Kempe 
Thomas Pope 
George Bryan 
Henry Condell 
William Sly 
Richard Cowley 
John Lowin 
Samuel Crosse 
Alexander Cooke 


Samuel Gilbume 
Robert Armin 
William Ostler 
Nathan Field 
John Underwood 
Nicholas Tooley 
William Ecclestone 
Joseph Taylor 
Robert Benfield 
Robert Gough 
Richard Robinson 
John Shank 
John Rice 


It is possible to name a number of other actors who appeared in 
Shakespeare’s plays before 1623, such as Christopher Beeston.JoimDuke, 
John Sincklo, Thomas Pollard, Thomas Holcombe, Robert Pallant, and 
the boy actors John Thompson, Jack Wilson, Richard Sharp and John 
Edmans, Plainly, therefore, the above list was selective, and it is generally 
assumed that the tw’enty-six (from whom Lawrence Fletcher is con¬ 
spicuously absent) were the men who had acquired shares in the Company 
by the time the Folio was published. 

Very little is known of some of them, and the following notes, which 
are derived from Chambers, William Shakespeare I 57-91, II 71-87, are 
admitted to be speculative. 

The patent 01 1603 named Shakespeare, Phillips, Fletcher, Heminges, 
Burbage, Sly, Armin, Condell and Cowley. Three sharers had dropped 
out by that time, Kempe, Pope and Bryan. Chambers thinks that the 
three added in 1604 were Lowin, Cooke and Crosse; Crosse died or left 
almost at once (plague probably accounted for him) and was replaced by 
Tooley. The death of Phillips in 1605 made a vacancy for Gilbume, and 
by 1608 Underwood and Osder had succeeded Sly and Fletcher. Gough 
had succeeded Gilbume by 1611. Cooke and Ostler died in 1614, 
Armin in 1615, Shakespeare in 1616, Cowley in 1619; and their places 
were taken respecrivety by Ecclestone, 6en£eld, Shank, Fiela and 
Robinson. Finily, Taylor replaced Burbage in 1619 and Rice replaced 
Field about a year later. 

Kempe, Armin, Pope, Cowley, Shank and Robinson were comedians; 
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so, at ^st, Lowin, but he graduated later to heavier roles and played 
opposite Burbage. Bryan had some repute as an acrobat; Phillips was 
primarily a musician, and before long his responsibilities as the Company’s 
busmen manager probably curtailed his stage appearances; Heminges 
succeeded him as manager and he too gradually gave up acting; Gougli 
was possibly Welsh, in which case he may have played Lady Mortimer, 

Evans and Fluellen; Taylor took over Burbage’s roles; 
Shakespeare s name is not in any of the surviving actor-listsafter 1603,but 
this cannot be taken as certain evidence that he gave up acting. Very few 
lists are extant and they are seldom complete. 

Armin, Lowin, Ostler, Underwood, Ecclestone, Benfield, Shank, 
Taylor, Field and Rice joined from other companies, but of these Eccle¬ 
stone, Field and Rice had formerly been with the King’s Men before 
seeking further experience elsewhere. Gilburne and Robinson were 
boys \vith the King’s Men, and Gough, Toolcy and Cooke either boys 
or hired men, before they became sharers. Field, Ostler and Underwood 
were all boys of the Chapel Royal. 

Field came from a well-known ecclesiastical family. His father 
w^ one of the most celebrated of Elizabethan preachers, and his brother, 
Theophilus, was successively Bishop of LlandafF, St. David’s, and Here¬ 
ford. Nathan Field was a first-class actor and also a successful playwright, 
®^“'g *hc author of A Woman s a Weathercock and Ametuis for Ladies, 
and collaborating with Massinger and Fletcher. Annin too wrote plays, 
but not successfully. 


APPENDIX B 


The Order of the Plays 


This is necessarily a controversial subject, but the order given by Sir 
Edmund Chambers (IV.S. I ch. viii), ^though challenged in individual 
instances, is generally accepted. KUs conclusions were reviewed by 
J. G. Macmanaway in Shakespeare Survey IV and were mostly upheld in 
the light of recent evidence. 

This is the dating given by Chambers. The symbols in brackets are the 
abbreviations used in this book. 


I590-I 

2 Henry VI (2 Hen VI), 

3 Henry VI (3 Hen VI). 

I59I-2 

1 Henry VI (i Hen VI). 

1592-3 

RicharJ III {R III). 

The Comedy of Errors {CE). 

1593-4 

Titus Andronicus (TA). 

The Taming of the Shrew {TS). 

1594-5 

Two Gentlemen of Verona {TGV). 
Love's Labour's Lost (LLL). 

Romeo and Juliet (RJ). 

1595-6 

Richard II (R II). 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream (AiND). 

1596-7 

King John (KJ). 

The Merchant of Venice (MV), 

1597-8 

1 Henry IV (i Hen IV). 

2 Henry IV {2 Hen IV). 

1598-9 

Much Ado About Nothing (MAN). 
Henry V (Hen V). 

1599-1600 

Julius Caesar (JC). 

As You Like It (AYLI). 

Twelfth Night (TN). 

i6oo-i 

Hamlet (Ham). 

The Merry Wives of Windsor (MWW). 

1601-2 

Troilus and Cressida (TC). 

1602-3 

All’s Well That Ends Well (AWW). 

1603-4 
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1604-5 

Measure for Measure IMM). 
Othello (Oth). 

1605-6 

King Lear (Lear). 

Macbeth {^Macb). 

1606-7 

Antony and Cleopatra (AC). 

1607-8 

Coriolanus (Cor). 

Timon of Athens (Tim). 

1608-9 

Pericles (Per). 

1609-10 

Cymbeline (Cym). 

i6io-ir 

The Winter's Tale (WT). 

1611-12 

The Tempest (Tern). 

1612-13 

Henry VIII (Hen VIII). 


Poems 

1592-3 

Venus and Adonis (VA). 

1593-4 

The Rape of Lucrece (Lucr). 

1595-9 

The Sonnets (Sonn). 

1600 

The Phoenix and Turtle. 



Reading List 

And so we leave you to other of his Friends, whom if you need, can be your guides. 

First Folio, To me Great Variety of Readers. 

If a Shakespearean bibliography is too extensive, it overwhelms by its mere size 
and loses much of its value. The following list of books makes no attempt to be 
exhaustive, but it consists of works which should mostly be easily accessible. Other 
books, lectures and articles are referred to in the Notes. The reader who wants a 
longer list should consult the bibliographies in Chambers’s Elizabethan Stage and 
William Shakespeare^ or, for a more up-to-date list, in Hazelton Spencer, Art and Life 
of William Shakespeare. 


A. The Background 

E. A. Abbott, A Shakespearian Grammar. 

G. E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage. 

J. B. Black, The Reim of Elizabeth. 

F. S. Boas, An Introduction to Tudor Drama. 

An Introduction to Stuart Drama. 

C. F. T. Brooke (ed.). The Shakespeare Apoaypha. 

D. Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century. 

M. St. C. Byrne, Elizabethan Life in Town and Country. 

L. B. Campbell (ed.), A Mirror for Magistrates. 

E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage. 

Shakespearean Gleanings. 

William Shakespeare. 

C. and M. Cowden Clarke, The Shakespeare Key. 

H. Craig, The Enchanted Glass. 

H. Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison (ed.), A Companion to Shakespeare Studies. 

G. B. Harrison, The Elizabethan Journals. 

L. C. Knights, Drama and Society in the Age of Ben Jonson. 

C. T. Onions, Shakespeare Glossary. 

W. Raleigh (ed.), Shakespeare’s England. 

A. L. Rowsc, The England of Elizabeth. 

G. Saintsbury, Elizabethan Literature. 

F. E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama. 

E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture. 

G. M. Trevelyan, English Social History. 

J. D. Wilson, Life in Shakespeare’s Englattd. 


B. Shakespeare’s Biography 

J. Q. Adams, A Life of William Shakespeare. 

P. Alexander, Shakespeare’s Life and Art. 

J. Bailey, Shakespeare. 

I. Brown, Shakespeare. 

E. K. Chambers, Sources for a Biography of Shakespeare. 

William Shakespeare. 

M. Chute. Shakespeare of London. 

J. L. Hotson, /, William Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare versus Shallow. 

S. Lee, A Life of William Shakespeare. 
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p H. Madden. 77»e Diary of Master William Silena. 
J. Masefield, Shakespeare. 

D. Masson^ Shakespeare Personally. 

W* Raleigh, Shakespeare. 

^ S. Smart, Shakespeare : Truth and Tradition. 

I Shakespeare. 

J. D. Wilson, The Essential Shakespeare. 


C. The Theatre and the Text 

T* Globe Playhouse. 

JN Q. Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses. 

M The Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Companv. 

• llradbrook, Elizabethan Stai^e Contentions. 

n !/• /-'v 1 Contentions of Elizabethan Traoedy. 

li. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Sia^e. 

w T» T-v . William Shakespeare. 

w' w Sftofiespeare‘s Boy Actors. 

W. W. Greg, Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses. 

The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare. 

Henslowe's Diary. 

. "The Henslowe Papers. 

w Audience. 

W. J. Lawrence, Pre-Restoration Stage Studies. 

Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan Piblic Playhouse. 
Speeding-up Shakespeare. 

P n . Those Nut-cracking Elizabethans. 

A Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare. 

• W. Pollard, Shakespeare Folios and Quartos. 

pen Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates. 

A ur rf Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull. 

D* w Shakespeare's Theatre. 

K. Watkins, Moonlight at the Globe. 

I n \T/-i Shakespeare. 

J- u. Wilson, Textual Introduction to the New Cambridge Shakespeare (The Tempest 


U. CncicaJ 


M ^ Armstrong, Shakespeare’s Imagination. 

A n ' ^^^^prook, Shakespeare and Elizabethan Poetry. 

A Shakespeare CrinVism. 

• C. Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 

I o _ Shakespearean Tragedy. 

• B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s History Plays. 

M n • Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes. 

• Charlton, Shakespearian Comedy. 

W M /-i ^takespearian Tragedy. 

c ^ ^ The Development of Shakespeare’s Imaeery. 

^^•^o\tnd^e,Uctures on Shakespeare. 

R n' Wm of Tragedy. 

R. David 77ie>mso/Poe/5. ^ ^ 

cRw-Fcrmor, The Frontiers of Drama. 

W Pa k -T-» J^^obean Drama. 

H The Mediaeval Background of Elizabethan Traecdy. 

G Prefaces to Shakespeare. 

H* T Elizabethan Critical Essays. 

p "p u’ Cross-Currents in English Literature of the Seventeenth Century 

A u Shakespeare and his Critics. 

A. Harbagc. As They Liked It. 
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W. HazUtt, Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

S. Johnson, Prefaces to Shakespeare. 

L. C. Knights, Explorations. 

W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies. 

F. L. Lucas, Tragedy. 

D. Nicbol Smith (ed.), Shakespeare Criticism. 

J. Palmer, The Comk Characters of Shcdtespeare. 

The Politfcal Characters of Shakespeare. 
r. M. Parrott, Shakespearean Comedy. 

L. Pearsall Smith, On Reading Shakespeare. 

A. Ralli, History of Shakespearian Criticism. 

L. L. Schiicking, Character Pn^lems in Shakespeare’s Plays 

T. Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. 

C. F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery. 

D. A. Stauffer, The Nature of Poetry. 

Shakespeare’s World of Images. 

J. I. M. Stewart, Character andMotive in Shakespeare. 

E. E. StoU, Art and Artifice in Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare Studies. 

A. C. Swinburne, A Slitdy of Shakespeare. 

E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays. 

Shakespeare’s Last Plays. 

Shakespeare’s Problem Plays. 

M. Van Doren, Shakespeare. 

F. P. Wilson, Elizabethan and Jacobean. 

J. D. Wilson, The Fortunes ofFalstaff. 



Index 

Companies of players, and Tlteatres, arc listed under those headings. 

English dramatic works written before the Closing of the Theatres in 1642 are 
listed under Plays. 

All non-dramatic works, including Shakespeare’s, arc listed alphabetically. 

Kings and queens are given their regnal dates only. 


Abbot, George, Archbishop of Cantcr- 
bury (1562-1633), 375 n. 

Actors, their art, 234, 239-71, 514-15 
their status. 51, 166-85 
Adams, J. Cranford, 132 and n., 134 n. 
Addenbrooke, John, of Stratford, 352, 

. 358 

Admiral, The, sec Nottingham, Earl of. 
Advancement of Learning (Bacon), 473 

ijschylm (b.c. 525 - 45 < 5 ). 39 i. 437 , 549 
^op (fl. B.c. 570), 508 
Albion’s England (Warner), 393 
Alexander, Peter, viii, 200 n., 549 n. 
Alexander the Great (b.c. 356-23), 
391 n. 

Alleyn, Constance, 237 
Alleyn, Edward (1566-1626), 35. 83, 
122-3, 138 and n., 181, 191 n. 
202, 208, 227, 233, 237-8. 283, 

. 287. 437 

and the Admiral’s Men. 190, 192, 
209-11, 214-15, 218-21. 230. 234 
and the AUeyn-Strangc Company, 

190-3 

reputation as an actor, 59, 123, 187, 
218-20, 220 n., 221, 231, 243, 382 
(cfirement, 126, 216, 230 

an *^ 4 - 5 . 217. 347 

Joan (d. 1623), 191 n., 193, 238 
Amadis de Caule (Garcia dc Montalvo), 
249 n. 

Amphitruo (Plautus), 59 
Anatomy of Abuses (Stubbes), 171-2 
quoted, 172, 174 

Andrewes, Lancelot, Bishop of Win- 
Chester (1555-1626). 241 n. 
Anglicanism, 17-21, 107 
Anne of Denmark, Queen (1574-1619), 
227 

Apology for Poetry (Sidney), 65-7, 92 
quoted, 65-7, 414 

Apology for Raymond Sebonde (Mon- 
taigne), 469-70 
Arden Cimily, 6-7, 348 
^den, Edward (1542 ?-83), 7 
Arden, Mary, see Shakespeare, Mary. 
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Arden, Robert (1413-52), 7 
Arden, Robert (d. 1556). 6. 39, 348 
Arden, Sir Thomas, 7 
Ariosto, Ludovico, poet (1474-1533). 
393 

Aristotle (b.c. 384-22), 53-5. 389. 401 n., 
500 

on tragedv. 542. 548-9. 552 
Armin, Robert, actor (c. 1568-1615), 
227-8. 259. 311. 562-3 
his style of comedy, 262-71 
Armstrong, Archibald, jester (d. 1672), 
268. 549 n. 

Arnold, Matthew (1822-S8). 429 
quoted, 429 

Ars Poeiica (Horace), see De Arte 
Art of Rhetorique (Wilson), 394 
Art of Stenography (Willis). 297 
Asbies, 7, 14-16. 21, 36 
Ascham, Roger (1515-68). 57. 176 
Aspinall, Alexander, schoolmaster (J. 
1624). l 3-»4 

Asplcy, William, publisher (d. 1640). 300 
Astrophel and Stella (Sidney). 412-13 
At The Mermaid (Browning), quoted, 
405 

Aubrey, Jolm, antiquary (1626-97). 25-6 
quoted, 25. 37. 383. 386 
Audience, Elizabethan, Chapter IX 
composition, 327-40 
contemporary views on, 316-27 
cightccnth-century views on. 314-16. 
343 

gallants in, 3 > 7 -i 9 . 322. 332-4 
groundlings in, 3 t 7 -i 9 . 322. 328. 334 
Shakespeare's views on, 321-2, 325-7 
Augustine, St., of Hippo ( 345 - 430 ). 468 
Awdlcy, Robert, of Nottingham. 16 

Bacon, Francis, Baron Verulain (1561- 
1626), 99, 105, 23611.. 24111.. 
337 . 434 

considered as Shakespeare’s ‘ ghost 
writer 375 u- 
quoted, 337. 452. 473-4 
Badger, George, of Stratford, 24 
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Bad Quartos, Shakespearean, 195, 199. 
260-1, 294-300 
list of, 294 

Bagley, Edward, 373 and n. 

Baldwin, Thomas Whitfield (b. 1890), 
256, 266 

Bale, John, Bishop of Ossory (i 495 - 
1563), 50, 53 . 60 
Balsall, Thomas, 2 n. 

Banbury, 4 n., 16, 20 
Bandello, Matteo, novelist (1480-1561), 
< 52 , 393 

Bardolph, George, of Stratford, 39 
Barnes, Bamabe, poet (i569?-i609), 
412 

Bamfieid, Richard, poet (1574-1627), 
272 n., 412 

Basse, William, poet (c, 1583-1653?). 
381 

Beaumont, Frands, dramatist (1584- 
1616), 230, 272 n., 277, 386 
coUaboration with Fletcher, 165, 222, 

275, 342. 349 
quoted, 381 

Beaumont and Fletcher Folio, 236, 262, 

277. 279, 301 

Beeston, Christopher, actor (1570?- 
1638), 25. 211. 227, 230. 231 n.. 
562 

Beeston, William, actor (1606 ?-82), 
25-6, 386 

Bel-Ami (Maupassant), 539 
Belleforest, Francois de, novelist (1530- 
83). 393 

Bclott, Stephen, 355 
suit versus Mountjoy, 281, 355-6 
Bcnfield, Robert, actor (d. 1649?), 236, 
412, 562-3 

Benny, Jack, comedian, 521 
Benson, John, publisher (d. 1667), 405K 
10 

quoted, 409-10 
Bentley, Jolm, actor, 187-8 
Bentley, Thomas, physician (d. 1549), 
347 

Bergson, Henri (1859-1941), 537 
Bernard, Sir John (d. 1674), 369 and n., 
373 

Betterton, Thomas, actor (i635?-i7io), 
194 

Bible, II and n., 446, 526 n. 

Bird, William, actor (d. 1624), 215-16, 
330, 376 

Blount, Edward, publisher (1564-1632), 
292 n., 395, 296 n., 300 
Boccaccio, Giovanni, novelist (1313-75), 
62. 393 

Bodley, Sir Thomas (1545-1613), 108 n., 
289 


Bolsteau, Kerre, novelist (d- 1566), 393 
Bonians, Richard, publisher, 300 
Bonnetd, Rocco, f«cer, 124 
Bott,William, 347 
Bradbrook, Muriel Clare, 408 n. 
Bradley, Andrew, Cedi (1851-1935), 
404-5. 549 

Brayne, John, grocer (d. 1586), 118, 
120-1 

his wife (d. 1593), 120 
Bretchgirdle, John, Vicar of Stratford 
(1525 ?-65), 18 

Breton, Nicholas, sadrist (i545?-i626?), 
40 

Bridges, Robert (1844-1930), 314. 552 , 
559 

quoted, 314, 552 n. 

Bright, TimoAy, physidan (1551?- 
1615), 297. 394 

Bromc, Richard, dramatist (d. 1652?), 
quoted, 261 

Brown, Ivor (b. 1891), 409 
Browne, John, of Stratford, 14, 16, 
21 

Browne, Robert, actor (fl. 1583-1620), 
227 

Browning, Robert (1812-89), quoted, 
405, 454 

Brownsword, John, schoolmaster (d. 

1589), 18 

Bruno, Giordano, sdendst (i550?-i6oo), 
463 

Bryan, George, actor (fl. 1591-1613), 
192, 208, 228, 235, 562-3 
Buccr, Martin, Puritan divine (i 49 i“ 
1551). 53 

Buchell, Arcnd van, 130-1 
Buckingham, George Villiers, Duke of 
(1592-1628), 301. 341 
BuUingham, Nicholi, Bishop of Wor¬ 
cester (1512-76), 20 

Burbage, Cuthbert (c. 1566-1636), 

124-5, 160, 209, 213, 229, 238 
his wife, 211 

Burbage, James (c. 1530-97), 118-21, 
124-5, 160, 168, 179. 190, 208-9, 
213-14. 215 n., 216, 328, 340 

Burbage, Richard (i567?-i6i9), 83, 94 . 
125, 160, 190, 208, 213, 225, 227, 
229, 235-8, 272. 356, 367, 380, 
380 and n. 

his quality as an actor, 246-9 
his wife, 236 n. 

Burbage, William, of Stratford, 14, 21 
Burke, Edmund (i72S>-97), 430 n. 
Butcher, William, Vicar of Stratford, 

19 ^ 

Byrd. William, composer (1542-1623), 
163 
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C.Tsar, C.Julius (b.c. 100-44), 391 and n. 
Calvin, John (1509-64). ii n., 53. 172, 
468 

quoted, 468 

Camden, William, antiquary (1551- 
1623), 393 
quoted, 3 

Campbell, Lily Bess (b. 1883), 542 n., 
543 n. 

Cardano, Gcronimo, philosopher (1501- 
76). 394 

Carew, Richard, antiquary (1555-1620), 
379 

Carey, Elizabeth (d. 1635), 409-10 
Carey, Sir George, see Hunsdon 
Carlisle, James Hay, Earl of (d. 1636), 
110 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881), quoted, ix 
Carr, Robert, Earl of Somerset (1590- 
1645), 384-5 

Cartwright, Thomas, Presbyterian leader 
(1535-1603), 40 

Cartwright, William, poet (1611-43), 

342 

Cato, M. Porcius (b.c. 95-49). 11 , 391 n. 
Catullus, Valerius (b.c. 87-47), 379 
Cavendish, Thomas, sailor (1560-92), 
73 n. 

Censorship, see Licensing 
Chambers, Sir Edmund Kirchever (1866- 
1954). viii, 15, 35 n., 12611.. 191. 
194. 196, 199. 202 n., 204. 239 n., 
276, 301, 351. 360. 404-5,409-11. 
562, 564 
quoted. 405 

Chapman, George, dramatist (1559?- 
1634), 54, 182, 199. 219, 222, 
236 11.. 275. 282-3. 286, 289, 303- 
4, 385 n., 396 n.. 455 
attitude CO audience, 314, 316 
attitude to the theatre, 95, 218, 249 
translation of Homer, 230, 249, 391 
type of tragedy. 438, 440. 464. 468, 477 
quoted. 54. 59. 110, 114, 185, 314, 316, 
440, 452, 542 
Charactery (Bright), 297 
Charles I (1625-49), 227, 232. 268, 341-2 
Chaucer, Geoffrey (1340-1400), 196, 
278. 392 n. 
quoted, 541 

Chester, Robert, uoet (i566?-i64o), 249 
Chesterfield. Philip Stanhope, Earl of 
(1694-1773). 474 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith (1874-1936), 
quoted, 453 

Chettlc, Henry, dramatist (i56o?-i6o7), 
189, 193. 218-20, 282-4, 287, 

303-4. 332. 383-4 

quoted, 189 


Cholmlcy, John, 121 
Christopherson, John, Bishop of Chi¬ 
chester (d. 1558), S 3 
Christ's Tears over Jerusalem (Nashe), 
quoted. 115 

Chronicles (Holinshed), 392 
Cicero. M. Tullius (b.c. 106-43), ii. 
57 . 175-9 
quoted. 175 

Cinthio, Giambattista Giraldi, novelist 
(1504-73). 393 
CiVi 7 IVars (Daniel), 393 
Clement Alexandrius (c. 150-c. 220). 
172 

Cleopatra (Daniel). 418 n. 

Clopton. Sir Hugh (d. 1496). 3. 347 
Clopton, Sir William (1538-92). 19, 347 
Cobham, William Brooke, Lord (1527- 

97). 179. 208 

Coke, Sir Edward, Lord Coke (1552- 
1634). 354 n. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), 
55. 307 and n., 407, 525 and n. 
quoted, 307 and n., 422. 437 n.. 494. 

525 

Collins, Francis, lawyer (d. 1617), 363 
3f'9 

Colloquies (Erasmus), 390 
Combe, John (d. 1614), 350 and n.. 371 
Combe, Thomas (d. 1609). 4. 35011.. 
353 n. 

Combe, Thomas (1589-1657). 350 n.. 

367. 369 

Combe, William (1551-1610), 350 and 
n.. 353 '«• 

Combe, William (1586-1667), 35011., 
353 and II., 354 
Comedy, 

Annin, 262-71 
classical. 54. 5^-7 
Keinpc, 261-9. 271, 537 
Lyly. 72 
Sidney on, 66-7 

Shakespeare, 67 n., 207, 260-70, 390, 

536-41 

Tarlctoii, 187-8. 260-2, 267-8 
Companies: 

Amnirars, 83, 118, 123, 137, 181, 187. 
190, 192-3. 201, 207, 227. 229 n.. 
263.283, 292 

and the Fortune, 123, 126-7, 181 
organisation and tinance, 208-12, 
214-16. 218. 229-30 
rivalry with the Cliambcrlain’s 
Men, 217-21 

Allcyn-Strangc Company, 120-1. 123, 
190-3, 195. 199. 202. 204-5, 208. 
212 n.. 227, 282 
Berkeley's, 36 n. 
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Companies (contd.) : 

Chamberlain’s, 83, 122, 138, 181-2, 
190,192-3.195-^. 199.202-3,207. 
215-16, 227 and n., 230, 232-3, 
278,342,349-50.356,535, App. A. 
artistic methods and policy, 234-71 
organisation and finance, 208-14, 
229, 231. 234. 364-5 
and Poetoniachia, 224—5 
and publication of plays, 292, 298- 
300 

rivalry with the Admiral’s Men, 
217-21 

their playhouses, 118, i20-i, 123 
and n., 124-6, 160-1, 164-5, 
192-3, 208-9, 212, 229, 340, 347, 
357 

Chandos’s, 267 

Countess of Derby’s, sec Chamber¬ 
lain’s 

Derby’s, see Chamberlain’s 
Duke of York’s, 232-3 
Hunsdon’s, ist Baron, 190 
2nd Baron, 208 n. 

King’s, see Chamberlain’s 
Lady i^zabeth’s, 124, 232-3 
Leicester’s, 35-6, 120, 168, 185, 187, 
190 n. 

Oxford’s, 227 
Palsgrave’s, see Admiral’s 
Pembroke’s, before 1597, 191-2, 195, 
199-202, 202 n., 203, 215 
reorganised in 1597, 123-4, 132, 
179, i8r, 215-16, 218 
Prince Charles’s, see Duke of York’s 
Prince Henry’s, see Admiral’s 
Queen’s, 8, 35, 118, 120, 123, 178, 
186-92, 203, 212 n., 214, 218 
Queen Anne’s, see Worcester’s 
Royal Interluders, 51 
Strange’s, 35, 118, 123, 179, 190. 193 - 
4, 199-202, 202 n., 203, 208 
Sussex’s, 3rd Earl of, 185, 203 
4th Earl of, 123, 188, 192-3, 199, 
201-2, 202 n., 203-5, 212 n. 
Warwick’s, 185, 190 n. 

Worcester’s, 3rd Earl of, 8, 35-6, 185, 
214 226-7 

4th Earl of, 121, 123, 138, 181, 209, 
226-8,230-1, 231 n., 232, 235,263 
Boys: 

Chapel Royal, 61, 69, 160, 185-6, 
222-6, 226 n., 228 and n., 232-3, 

325 

Oxford’s, 69 

Queen’s Revels, see Chapel Royal 
St. Paul’s, 69, 160, 179, 185-6, 222 
and n., 223-6, 286 
Windsor, 185-6 


Complaint of Rosamund (Daniel), 73 
Condell, Henry, actor (d. 1627), 208, 
211,213-14,227,229,235, 238-9, 
357 , 367, 562-3 
his wife, 211 

See also Heminges and Condell 
Congreve, William (1670-1729). 72 
Constable, Henry, poet (1562-1613), 

412-13 

quoted, 412 

Cooke, Alexander, actor (d. 1614), 
228 n., 239, 562-3 

Copernicus, Nicolas Koppemik, astro¬ 
loger (1473-1543). 463 

Copia Rerum et Verborum (Erasmus), 
11 

Cotton, John, schoolmaster, 13 
Court, performances at, 168, 178-9, 
188, 190, 192. 199. 212, 217, 
227 n., 356, 364 

Coventry, 3-5,16,19, 36, 44 ,47 n*. 98 
Cowley, Richard, actor (d. 1619), 208, 
227, 235, 237. 2570., 562-3 
Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury (1489-1556), 23, 29 
Crewe, Thomas, philosopher (fi. 1580), 

394 , ^ 

Cromwell, Thomas, Harl of Ess e x 

(1485-1540), 23,469 

Crosse, Henry, Puritan, 172 
Crosse, Samud, actor (d. c. 1604), 228 
n., 562-3 

Cyprian, St. (200-58), 172 

Dabome, Robert, actor (c. 1580-1628), 
287 

Daniel, Samuel, poet (1562-1619), 60 n., 
73, 222, 290. 292, 393 . 418 n. 
his sonnets, 412-13,416 andn. 
quoted, 206, 416 and n., 475 n. 

Dante, Alighieri (1265-1321), quoted, 

443 

Davenant, Sir William, dramatist (1606- 

68), 194. 199, 363 

Davies, John, of Hereford, poet (1565?- 
1618), 2720., 375 n., 379-80, 
380 n., 381, 538 
quoted, 375 "., 379 - 8 o, 538 
Davies, Sir John, poet (1569-1626), 413, 

472-3 

quoted, 460 

Davies, Richard, Archdeacon of Coven¬ 
try (d. 1708), 31-2. 33 n*. 444 
quoted, 32, 444 
Dawes, Robert, actor, 233 
De Arte Poetica (Horace), 54, 55 n. 
quoted, 176 

Defence of Poetry (Lodge), 175 
Degree, belief m, 113-IS, 427. 459 . 465 
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Dekkcr, Thomas, dramatist (i572?-i632), 
48, 102. 113, 129, 210, 218, 2190., 
222. 236 11., 275, 282-4. 287. 304, 
381, 384, 42611. 
on audience, 319, 322-3 
on London, 99, 103, 112 
and Poetotnachia, 223-5 
quoted, 99. 103, 112, 284, 319, 322-3, 
325. 333 

Dc la Marc, Walter (b. 1873), quoted, 
422 

Derby, Alice Stanley, Countess of, 
208 

Derby, Ferdinando Stanley, 5th Earl of, 
see Strange. 

Derby, William Stanley, 6th Earl of 
(c. 1561-1642), 190 n., 222. 375 n. 
De Christi (Bucer), 53 

Devereux, Penelope, Lady Rich {1562?- 

1607), 412 

Dicing, Darning, Vain Plays, or Inter¬ 
ludes (Northbrookc), 171 
Digges, Leonard, poet (1588-1635). 
289, 301 
quoted, 289, 301 

Discovery of Witchcraft (Scot), 394 
‘ Disintegration ’, theory of, 302-13 
Donne, Constance, sec Alleyn, Con¬ 
stance 

Donne, John, poet (1572-1631), 199, 
236 n., 470, 476, 521 
quoted, 475 

Downton, Thomas, actor (fl. 1593- 
i< 5 i 8 ), 138 n., 210 and n., 214-16, 
230 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan (1859-1930), 

273 

Drake, Sir Francis (1540-96), 108, 384 
Drayton, Michael, poet (1565-1631), 

3 n., 220, 249. 287, 299, 304. 359 . 

, . 370. 384 

his sonnets, 412, 416 
quoted, 412, 416 

Droeshout, Martin (1601-51?), 302 
Drydcn, John (1631-1700), 27511., 315- 
*6, 339, 378, 381 n., 386-9. 396. 
478 n. 

quoted, 275 n., 316, 378, 386 
Du Bartas, Guillaume Sallustc, poet 

_ , (*544-90), 394 

Duke, John, actor (d. c. 1610), 208, 227, 
562 

Dutton, John, actor (fl. 1580-90), 187 
Dutton, Laurence, actor (fl. 1571-91), 
187 and n. 

Dyall, Valentine (b. 1908), 151 

Dyer, Sir Edward, poet (1540 ?-i6o7). 

.. 375 0 . 

Dyoi, Roger, Vicar of Stratford, 18 


573 

Earle, John, Bishop of Salisbury, 
satirist (i6oi ?-65), 40. 103, 116 n. 
quoted, 103 

East India Company, 385 n. 

Ecclestone, William, actor (d. 1625), 
232. 235. 238. 562-3 
Edgchill, 4 n. 

Edmans, John, actor, 562 
Edward II (1307-27), i 
Edward IV (1471-83), 7 
Edward VI 0547 - 53 ). 5 . 5 © 

Edwards, Richard, musician and drama¬ 
tist (1523 ?-66). 56. 6i. 185 
Egerton, Sir Thomas, Baron Ellesmere 

( 1540 ?-i 6 i 7 ). 199. 353 
Eliot, Jolm, grammarian, 392 
Eliot, Thomas Steams (b. 1888), 509 
Elizabeth I (1558-1603), 20, 51. 99. 100. 
105-6, 106 n.. 107-10, 187 and n., 
221. 249, 268, 280. 333, 384. 392 
attitude to the theatre, 168-9, 178-82 , 

340 

religious policy, 17-18, 168 
quoted, 18. 109 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia (1596- 
1662), 229 n., 277. 356 
Elizabethan pronunciation, 516 n.. 520 
Ellesmere, see Egerton, Sir Thomas 
Elyot, Sir Thomas, political theorist 

(i 499 ?-I 546 ). 53 . 395 . 397 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-82). 
404-5 

quoted, 404 

Enaimion and Phoebe (Drayton), 73 
Epistles (Daniel), quoted, 475 n. 

Epitaph (Basse), 381 

Epsotn Wells (Shadwcll), 33 n. 

Erasmus, Dcsidcrius (1466-1536), 11, 52, 
176, 390 

Essay against too much Reading (anon.), 
quoted, 388 

Essay on Dramatic Poesy (Dryden), 
quoted, 386 

Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last 
Age (Drydcn), quoted. 378 
Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare 
(Farmer), 387 
Essays (Bacon), 474 

Essex, Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl of 
(1566-1601), 100, 106. 108, 384-5 
his rebellion, 109, 182, 406 
Essex, Walter Devereux, ist Earl of 
(1541 ?-76), 185 

Estieniie, Charles, dramatist (1504-64), 
393 

Ethics (Aristotle). 389 
Euphues (Lyly). 70. 73 . 4 ** >»• 
quoted, 70 

Euphues and his England (Lyly), 70 
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Euphuism, 13, 70-2, 418, 500, 508, 521 
Evans, Henry, theatre manager (6.1583- 
1608), 160, 222, 229 
Evans, Thomas, 229 
Evesham, 4 n., 7 

Falls of Princes (Lydgate), 541 
quoted, 541 

Fanshawc, Sir Richard, poet (1608-66), 

Q uoted, 341 

to Military Profession (Rich), 393 
Farmer, Richard (i735-;97), 387-8 
Farrant, Richard, musician (i530?-8o), 
186 

Fawkes, Guy, conspirator (1570-1606), 
375 n- 

Fenton, Sir Geoffrey, translator (1539?- 
1608), 62, 200, 393 
Fidessa (Griffin), quoted, 416 n. 

Field, John, Puritan preadier (d. 1588), 

563 

Field, Nathan, actor (1587-1620?), 22611., 

562-3 

Field, Richard, publisher (c. 1560- 

1624), 40 

Field, Thcophilus, Bishop of Hereford 
(1574-1636), 563 

First Aixniversary (Doimc), quoted, 475 
First Fruits (Florio), 392 
Fitton, Mary (c. 1578-1647), 290 
Fletcher, Giles, poet (1585-1623), 412, 
414 

Fletcher, John, dramatist (1579-1625), 
56, 230, 261 n., 276, 317, 332 n., 

478. 563 

collaboration with Beaumont, 165, 
222, 275. 342, 349 

supposed collaboration with Shakes¬ 
peare, 277-80 
quoted, 56 

Fletcher, Lawrence, actor (d. 1608), 
227-8, 562 

Rorio, John, translator (1553 ?-i625), 
198, 392. 394 

Fluellcn, William, of Stratford, 39 
Folio, First, 165, 195-6. 202, 253. 274, 
284 n., 285, 287 

its authority. 279, 292, 296, 302-13 
its contents, 289-92, 300-2 
Second, 313 n. 

Tliird, 295, 313 n. 

Fourth, 313 n. 

Fool upon Fool (Armin), 267 
Ford, John, dramatist (1588-1640?), 48, 
81, 140 n., 275, 440 

Form of Apology and Satisfaction, 473 
Foxe, John, martyrologist (1516-87), 34 
Frederick V, Elector Palatine (1596- 
1632), 229 n., 230, 356, 384 


Freeman, Thomas, poet (b. c. 1590), 379 
Fripp, Edgar Innes (d. 1931), 22 n. 
Froissart, Jean, chronicler (i337?-i4io), 
392 

Fry, Christopher (b. 1907), quoted. 159 n. 
Fuller, Thomas, historian (i6o8-^i), 
386 n. 

quoted, 187, 382 n., 386 n. 

Fulman, William, antiquary (1632-88), 

31-2 

Gardiner, William, magistrate (1531- 
97). 33 . 347 

Gamier, Robert, dramatist (1545-1600?), 
57 

Garrick, David (1717-79), 70, 74 
Gascoigne, George, dramatist (1525 ?- 77 ). 
70, 74. 200 

Gastrell, Rev. Francis, arboridde, 374 
Geoffiey of Monmouth, chronider 
(c. 1100-54), 59, 391. 393 
George III (1760-1820), 378 
Georgies (Virgil), 390 
Cesla Romanorutn (transl. Richard Robin¬ 
son), 393 

Gilbume, Samuel, actor (d. 1611?), 

211, 562-3 

Giles, Thomas, musician (6. 1585), 186 
Giraldi, see Cinthio 
Glauais and Scilla (Lodge), 73, 413 
quoted, 206 

eVIngannati (anon.), 393 

Goldmg, Arthur, poet (i536?-i6o5?), 

389 

Good Quartos, Shakespearean, 292-300 
list of. 294 

Gosson, Henry, publisher (fl. 1601-40), 
296 n. 

Gosson, Stephen, histriophobc (i 554 “ 

1624). 65, 170-3. 184 

quoted, 172-3 

Gottschalk, monk (808-68), 468 
Gough, Robert, actor (c. 1578-1625?), 
208, 235. 237. 562-3 
Governor, The (Elyot), 395, 397 
quoted, 53 

Gower, John, poet (i330?-i408), 392 
Gowrie conspiracy, 385 n. 

Grammatica Latina (William Lyly), 11,40 
Granville-Barker, Harley (1877-1946), 
252 n. 

Great Rebellion, 4 n., 372-3 
Greene, Robert, dramatist (i56o?-92), 
48,68,86-9,93-5,120,188,203 n., 

204, 217, 222, 252, 273, 274 n., 
303. 342, 383. 393 

and Shakespeare, 91-2, 94, 189, 194 - 5 . 

205, 332, 383. 500 

quoted, 86-7, 91 
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Greene, Thomas, lawyer (d. 1640). 

349-50, 353, 357 
Greene, Thomas, actor, 231 
Greene's Groaisworth of Wit (Robert 
Greene), 91 
quoted, 91 

Greg, Sir Walter Wilson (b. 1875), 
200 n., 256 n. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, financier (1519?- 
. 79 ), 237 

Grcville, Sir Edward (d. c. 1615), 350 n. 
Greville, Fulke, Lord Brooke, poet 
(i 554 -*< 528 ), 6on., 359 andii. 
Griffin, Bartholomew, poet (d. 1602), 
412 

quoted, 416 n. 

CH//in^ Sonnets (Sir John Davies), 413 
Gull's Horn-Book (Dckker), 129, 319 
Quoted, 319-20, 322-3 
Gyllome, Folk, 35-6 

Habingion, Thomas, antiquary (1560- 
1647), 236 n. 

Hall, Edmund, 360-1 

Hall, Edward, historian (c. 1498-1547), 

„„ 393 . 535 

Hall, Elizabeth (1608-70), 361, 366-7, 

371-3 

Hall, Emma, 361 

Hall, Dr. John (i575-n535), 353, 357. 

359-61, 361 n., 371-2 
Hall, Joseph, Bishop of Norwich, 
satinst (1574-1656), 116 n., 236 n. 
Hall. Susanna, see Shakespeare, Susanna 
Hall, William, printer (fl. 1584-1614), 
410 

Handley, Thomas, entertainer (d 1949), 
521 

Harbage, Alfred (b. 1901), 128 n., 430 
and n., 43511. 

Hardi, Alexandre, dramatist (1569-1631), 
284 n. 

Harington, Sir John, courtier and satirist 
(1561-1612), 236 n. 

Hamson, William, topographer (1534- 
93). 115 and n. 

Hart, George (1636-72), 373 n.. 374 
Hart, Joan, sec Shakespeare, Joan 
Hart, Mary (1603-7), 360 
Hart, Michael (1608-18), 360, 374 
Hart, Thomas (1605-c. 1670), 360, 374 
Hart, William, hatter (d. 1616), 350, 
360, 370, 374 

Hart, William, actor (1600-39), 360, 374 
Harvey, William, pnysiologist (1578- 
,, 1657), 463 

Harvey, Sir William (d. 1642), 409 
and n. 

Hathaway, Anne, sec Sliakcspcarc, Anne 


Hathaway. Richard (d. 1582), 29 
Hathway, Richard, dramatist (c. 1570- 
c. 1610), 220 

Hawkins. Sir John, sailor (1532-95). 108, 
384 

Hayward, Sir John, historian (1564?- 
1627). 236 n. 

Hazlitt, William (1778-1830), 247. 314 
quoted. 314. 543 n. 

Heath, Nicholas, Bishop of Worcester 
(1501 ?-78). 5 

Hecafommithi (Cinthio), 393 
Hecatompathia (Watson). 70. 412 n. 
Heminges. John, aaor (1556-1630), 

192, 208-9. 211, 213-14. 227-9. 
235. 237-9. 239 n.. 356-7. 367 

Heminges, Thomasina, 214 
Heminges and CondcU, editors of the 
First Folio, 196, 202. 274, 279, 
281 n., 288-313, 491 
quoted. 285, 290-2, 381 n., 567 
Henrietta Maria, Queen (1609^9), 341, 
372 

Henry III (1216-72). 4 
Henry VIII (1509-47), 280 
Henry IV of France (1589-1610), 107, 
109 

Henry, Prince of Wales (1594-1612), 
MO. 384 

Henry V, film version of, 150-1, 239 
Henryson, Robert, poet (l430?-i506 ?), 
392 n. 

Hcnslowe, Pliilip (d. 1616), 121-3. 

125-6, 126 n., 137-8, 191 n.. 

193. 201-3. 211. 227. 230. 282-3 
and Admiral’s Men, 181. 209-10, 

21011., 211-12. 214-15, 215 n., 
216-18, 220-1, 229. 234. 249. 
275 n., 286-7, 310-11 
and Allcyn-Straiigc Company, 191, 
193. 195-6, 201-2, 204, 212 n. 
attitude to the theatre, 122, 215-16, 
232-3 

his Diary, 122, 191, 216-17 

and Lady Elizabeth’s Men, 124, 215, 

232-3 

quoted, 215 

Herbert, Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (1583-1648), 23611. 
Herbert, George, poet (1593-1633). 
521 

Herrick, Robert, poet (1591-1674). 
489 n. 

Hertford, Edward Seymour, Earl of 
(1539?-I62i), 185 

Hesketh, Sir Thomas (d. c. 1588), 
35-6 

Heywood, John, poet and dramatist 
(1497?-!580?), 61 
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Hey wood, Thomas, dramatist (1575- 
i<54i), 102, 113. 164, 227, 230-1, 
249, 282-4, 286, 293-4, 304. 313, 
379 . 474 

quoted. 164, 289, 293 and n., 297 
Hiccox, Lewis, innkeeper, 350, 373 n. 
History of England (Hume), 387 
Histoires Tragiques (BcUeforest), 393 
History of the World (Raleigh), 395, 
459-60 
quoted, 460 

Holcombe, Thomas, actor, 562 
Holinshed, Raphael, historian (1529?- 

80?), 391-2 

Holland, Hugh, poet (d. 1633), 301 
Homer (c. B.c. 1000), 230, 249, 391 
Hotiour of the Carter (P^e), quoted, 82 
Hooker, Richard, Anglican apologist 
(1554-1600), 395. 460 
quoted, 460 

Hooper, John, Bishop of Gloucester 

(d- 1555). 17 

Horace, Quintus Horatius Flaccus (b.c. 
65-8), II, 54 . 55 n.. 175-6 
quoted, 55 n., 176 

Hornby, Thomas, of Stratford, black¬ 
smith, 352 

Hotson, Leslie (b. 1897), 6 n., 33, 37 n., 
220 n., 347 

Houghton, Alexander (d. 1581), 35-6 
Houghton, Thomas, 35 
Howard, Sir TTiomas, Earl of Arundel 
(1586-1646), 289 
Huband, Ralph, 351 

Hume, David, philosopher (1711-76), 
,387-8 

Hunnis, William, musician (d. 1597), 
185-6 

Hunsdon, George Carey, 2nd Lord 
(1547-1603), 124 n., 199, 208, 
217, 410 

Hunsdon, Henry Carey, istLord (1524?- 
96), 99 . 208 

Hunt, Simon, schoolmaster (d. 1585), 13 

Idea (Drayton), quoted, 412 
I.M., poet, 301 

Inns, acting in, 118-20, 169, 178-9, 190 
For names of inns used for playing, 
see Theatres 

Inns of Court, 52, 160, 331, 340 
Interludes, 50-1 

In Memoriam (Teimyson), 375 n. 

/ Suppositi (Ariosto), 393 
Irving, Sir Henry Brodribb {1838-1905), 
433 

Jackson, John (1576-1635), 356 
Jack Wilton (Nashc), quoted, 413 


Jaggard, Isaac, publisher (d. 1627), 300 
Jaggard, Willi^, publisher (c. 1568- 
1623), 299-300, 383, 408 n. 

James I (1603-25), 104, 106 and n., 109- 
10, 182, 228, 268, 290, 503 
attitude to the theatre, 227, 341 
Janssen, Gheerart, sculptor (d. 1611), 371 
Jeffes, Humphrey, actor (d. i6z8), 230 
Jenkins, Thomas, schoolmaster, 13 
Jewel, John, Bishop of Salisbury (152a- 
71), quoted, 18 

JodcUe, Etienne, poet (1532-73), 57 
Johnson, Gerard, sculptor, 3500., 371 
Johnson, Nicholas, sculptor, 350 n., 371 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel (1709-84), 55, 194, 
290 n., 387 n., 501 
on the First Folio, 306-7, 309 
on Shakespeare's morality, 428-9, 552 
on Shakespeare’s style, 308, 519 
quoted, 55, 151 n., 194. 306, 308-9. 
314. 343 . 389, 428-9, 432, 519 
Johnson, William, innkeeper (b. c. 

1575). 356 

JolyfFe, Thomas, Stratford benefactor, 3 
Jones, Inigo, architect (1573-1652), 163, 
290 

Jones, Richard, actor (fl. 1583-1624), 
138 n., 209-10, 214-16, 227, 235 
Jonson, Ben (1572-1637), 9, 67-8, 95, 
102 n., 136, 141, 163, 178 n., 179, 
199, 216, 218 andn., 219, 222, 
230, 232, 236 n., 252, 2720., 
274 n., 275, 283-4, 286, 290, 292 
andn., 2960., 349, 359n., 370, 
383. 397 , 495 . 540 

on acting and the stage, 242 n., 243, 
247, 342 

on the audience, 317-18, 318 n., 320, 

323-5. 343 

his dislike of capitalist enterprise, iii- 
13, 426 n. 

his ‘ humours *, 48, 50, 43SH40, 455, 
464. 466, 471, 539 
and the Poetomachia, 223-5, 382 n. 
on Shakespeare, 285, 301-2, 305-6, 
308, 313, 375 D., 381, 383 n., 386 
his Works, 274, 289-90, 301 
quoted, iii, 129, i6a, 252, 285, 306, 
308, 317-18, 320, 323-4. 342-3 
Joseph, B. L., 242 n. 

Juby, Edward, actor (d. 1618), 214, 230 
Julius Catsar (anon.), quoted, 413 

Kean, Edmund, actor (1787-1833), 387n. 
Keats, John (1795-1821), 561 
K mpe, William, actor (d. c. 1603), 94, 
138,141,190,192,208,213,224-5, 
227-8, 235, 248, 256 and n., 311, 
562-3 
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Kempc, William {contJ .): 

his style of comedy, 261-9, 271. 537 
Kenilworth, 3, 7. 3 ^, 51 
Keysar, Robert, theatre manager, 234 
Kind-Heart’s Dream (Chettle), quoted, 189 
Kirkham, Edward, theatre manager, 234 
Knell, William, actor (fl. 1585), 187 and 
n., i 83 

Knight's Tale (Chaucer), 278 
Knox, Ronald Arbuthnott (1888-1957), 
375 n. 

Kyd, Thomas, dramatist (i 557 ?- 

c. 1594). 59. 68, 83-4, 93. 192. 
217, 236 n., 282, 496 
quoted, 84, 545 

Lamb, Charles (1775-1834), 247, 527 
Lambert, Edmund (d. 1587), i 4 -* 5 . 21 
Lambert, John, 15 
Lambeth Aniclcs, 21 
Lane, John, merchant, 40 
Lane, John, of Alveston (b. 1590). 362, 
369 

Lane, Nicholas, of Stratford, money¬ 
lender, 14-15, 21 

Lane, Sir Robert, patron ©factors, 185 
Laneham, John, actor (fl. 1575-85), 187 
Langland, William (i330?-i400?), 392 
Langley, Francis, theatre manager (i 550 - 
1601), 123-4, 132, 215-16. 347 
Latimer, Hugh, Bishop of Winchester 

(1485-1555). 17 

Laura (Tofte), 412 
Lee, Anne, 347 

Lee, Sir Sidney (1859-1926). 405, 410 
Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of (1532- 
88 ). 7. 8 , 51,99, 187 and n.. 190 
199 

Leno, Dan (George Galvin) (1861- 
1904), 267 
Lepanto, 20 

Les Pr^deuses Ridiailes (Moliorc), quoted. 

Licensing, 168, 178, 210, 280 and n.. 

281,283, 287-8, 311-12, 535 and 11. 
L|fi<i (Giles Fletcher), quoted, 414 
Lincoln, Edward Fiennes de Clinton, 
Earl of (1512-85), 185 
Lives (Plutarch), 391-2 
Lives of the Poets (Johnson), quoted, 389 
Lloyd, David, biographer (1635-92), 
quoted, 359 11. 

Lodge, Sir Thomas, Lord Mayor of 
London (d. 1584), 9 
Lodge, Thomas, poet (1558 ?-i625), 48. 
68, 72-3. 86. 91, 93. 206, 393 . 

412-13 

defence of the stage. 175-6 
quoted, 2 o6 


London, City of. Chapter V 

Corporation's hostility to the stage, 
119. 167-70, 178-81 
Shakespeare’s property in, 281, 356. 
368, 373 and n. 

Shakespeare*s residences in, 100, 102, 
237 and n., 346-9. 355- 360 n. 
London and the Country CarbonaJoeJ 
(Lupton). quoted, 286 
Longinus. Dionysius Cassius (d. 273). 

Loirr’s^ctinplaint (rShakespeare). 408 n. 
Lore’s Martyr (Chester). 249 
Lowin. John, actor (1576-1659I. 227 
228 n.. 235. 311. 356. 562-3 
Luce (Lucy), Frances, wile ol Willi.im 
Gardiner, 33 

Lucy. Sir Thomas (1532-1600). 31-4. 
382 

Lupton. Donald, miscclhneoiu writer 
(d. 1676). quoted. 2S6 
Lydgate. John (I370?-I45J ?). 54i 

quoted, 541 ^ ,, ^ , 

Lyly. John, dramatist (1554 ?-l6o6). 6ft- 

72, 93. 179. 186. 242. 243 «• . 264. 
393 . 398. 411 li¬ 
quored, 70-2. 106 

Lyly, WilUam. graiiitnanan (1468:- 
1522). II. 40 


Mabbc, James, translator (1572-1642?). 
301 , . , 

Machiavelli, Niccolodi Bernardo (1469- 

1527). 394. 468-9 

Maercady. William Charles, actor (i793- 
1K73). 387 «'• 

Maeterlinck. Maurice {l 862 -i 94 ‘>k 
quoted. 544 

Mainwaring. Arthur, promoter. 353-4 
Malone. Ldimuid. critic (1741 1812). 

194. 295 

Markham. Gcrvasc. writer (1568-I637). 

Marlbo*rough, John tduircliill, Duke ot 
(1650-1722). 391 ^ 

Marlowe. Christopher (1564-93). 6 S. 

yj_H3, 8511., 86-7. 91-3. *20, 
192-3. 199. 217. 230. 258. 260. 

303, 309. 383. 394 . 433. 448, 
comp.md witli Slukcspcarc. 80-2. 

196. 455. 495-6 536 

conception oi tragedy, 59 . 81--. 43 ». 

440, 469, 543. 545 
quoted, I n., 75 - 9 . 82. 448. 545 
Marlowe. John, shoemaker. 9 
Marprelate controversy. 69. 179 . *86. 

188. 190 
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Marston, John, dramatist (ij75?-i634), 
50, 83,95,130,161-4, 222 and n., 
230, 236 n., 251, 275. 440. 

464,484. 539 

and the audience, 318-19, 321, 325 
and the Poetomachia, 223-3 
quoted, 19, 129 m, x6z, 162 n., 185, 
251, 272, 283, 318-19. 32s. 343 . 
426 n., 475, 480 n., 484 
Mary, Queen (i553-8), 17 
Mary, Queen of Scots (1542-87), 8, 19, 
106, 384 

Marx, Groucho, comedian, 521 
Masefield, John (b. 1878), quoted, 433 
Masques, 163, 340 

Massey, Chiles, aaor (d. c. 1635), 230 
Massinger, Ph^p, dramatist (1583- 
1640), 112,276,290,342,478, 563 
Master of the Revels, office of, 168, 178, 
187, 212, 228, 280 and n., 282, 
287-8, 310-12 

Maupassant, Guy de (1850-93), 539 
Maurice, Prince of Nassau (1567-1625), 
107 and n. 

Meade, Jacob, theatre manager (fl. 1599- 
KSnS), 233-4 

Melbourne, William Lamb, Viscount 
(1779-1848), 375 n. 

Menaechmi (Plautus), 195 
Mennis, Sir John (1599-1671), 25 
Meredith, George (1828-1909), 537-8 
quoted, 538 

Meres, Francis, critic (1565-1647), 196, 
201-2, 381 n., 408, 410 
Mermaid tavern, 356 
Mermaid theatre, 154 
Metamorphoses (Ovid), 390 and n. 
Michell, Sir Francis, monopolist (fi. 
1620), 112 

Microcosmography (Earle), quoted, 103 
Microcosmos (Davies of Hereford), quoted, 
380 

Middleton, Thomas, dramatist (1570?- 
1627), 48, 50, 102, 112, 165, 222, 
276, 285, 305, 309. 426 n, 
quoted, 114, 162, 316, 550 n. 

Millenary Petition, 473 
Milton, John, scrivener, 9 
Milton, John (1608-74), < 58 , 301, 381 n., 
420, 455. 526 n. 

Mimesis, theory of, 53-4 
Miracle Plays, 4, 43-7, 117 
Mirror for Magistrates, A, 392-3, 541-2 
Moliire (Jean Baptiste Poquelin) (162a- 

73). 257, 537-8 
quoted, 537 

Mompesson, Sir Giles, monopolist (1584- 
1651), 112 

Motta Lisa (Leonardo), 493 n. 


Montague, Anthony Browne, Viscount 
(1526-92), 122 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de (1533- 
92), 394 . 46^70 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester 
(1208 ?-65), 4 n., 7. 

Montgomery, Philip Herbert, Earl of 
(1584-1650), 290, 300,409 
Morality Plays, 47-50, 60-3, 78-9, 118, 
170, z88, 252 

their infiuence on Shakespeare, 48-50, 

54. < 5 i. 419 

More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), 57, 176, 
280, 352 

Morley, lliomas, composer (1557- 

1604?), 163, 237 

Moseley, Humphrey, bookseller (d. 
z66i), 278 

Moun^oy, Ch^opher, tire-maker, 281, 
355 . 393 

MotinQoy, Marv (Belott), 355 
Mourning Bride (Congreve), 540 
Muckle John, jester, 268 
Munday, Anthony, dramatist (x 553 - 
1633), 2x8-20, 249 n., 274 n., 
280, 282-3, 303 

Nash, Anthony (d. 1622), 367, 371-2 
Nash, Edward, 373 
Nash, John (d. 1623), 367 
Nash, Thomas (1593-1647), 371-3 
Nash, Thomas, 373 

Nashe, Thomas, pamphleteer (1567- 
1601), 68,72-3.82,86,91.94.179. 
187. 199. 236 n. 
defence of the stage, 176-7 
quoted, 59, 86, 115, i 7 < 5 - 7 . 4^3 
Neville, Richard, Earl of Warwick 
(1428-71), 3 

New Atlantis (Bacon), 474 

Newton, Thomas. Bi^op of Bristol 

(1704-82), 194 

North, Sir Thomas, translator (1535 ?- 

1601?), 391 

Northampton, Henry Howard, Earl of 
(1540-1614), 33 n. 

Northbrooke, John. Puritan divine 

(fl. 1568-79). 171 

Northern Rebellion, 8, 19 
Northumberland, John Dudley, Duke 

of (i 5 < 52 ?- 53 ), 4 . 4 ^ 

Norton, Thomas, poet (1532-84), 275 n. 
Norwich, 98, 228, 263 
Nosce Teipsum (Sir John Davies), 472-3 
quoted, 460 

Nottingham, Charles Howard, Earl of. 
Lord High Admiral (1536-1624). 
126. z68, 181,. 190 n., Z9X-2, 
200 
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Oldcastle, Sir John, Lollard (1375?- 
1417), 220, 267, 292 
Orchestra (Sir John Davies), 473 
Orlando Furioso (Ariosto), 393 
Ortho~epia Gallica (Eliot), 392 
Ostler, William, actor (d. 1614), 213-14, 
226 n., 562-3. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, satirist (1581- 
1613), 39-40, 116 n.,236n. 
quoted, 39, 242 n. 

Ovid, P. Ovidius Naso (b.C. 43- 
A.D. 18), II, 13, 26, 82, 389-90, 
390 n., 392, 531 

Oxford, Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of 
(1550-1604). 69. 185. 375 n. 

Painter, William, translator (c. 1540- 

94), 62, 393 

Palace of Pleasure (Painter), 62 
Palladis Timia (Meres), 196 
Pallant, Robert, actor (d. 1619?), 227, 
562 

Palmer, John, of Stratford, 363 
Pandosto (Greene), 88 n. 

Paradise Lost (Milton), 49 n., 455 
Parker, Matthew, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury (1504-75). II 
Parma, Alexander Famesc, Prince of 
^ . (1545-92). 107 
Passionate Pilgrim (ed. W. Jaggard), 294, 
300, 383, 408 n. 

Pater, Walter Horatio (1839-94), 493 n. 
Paul of Tarsus, St. (d. c. a.d. 64), 468 
Pavey, Salamon, actor (1590-1603), 

155 n. 

Pavicr, Thomas, publisher (d. 1625), 
299-300 

Pccock, Reginald, Bishop of Chichester 
_ , (1535 ?-I 4 < 5 o?), 392 

reclc, George, dramatist (i558?-97?), 
68, 84-5,92, 120, 138, 202 n., 218, 

303. 383 

quoted, 82, 85 

Pembroke, Henry Herbert, 2nd Earl 
of (1534-1601), 100, 19X n., 290 
Pembroke, Mary Herbert, Countess of 

_ . (1555?-i62i), 206, 375 «• 

Pembroke, William Herbert, 3rd Earl 
of (1580-1630), 290 and n., 299- 
300, 409-10 

Pepys, Samuel (1633-1703), 478 n. 
Peridcs (d.c. 490 P-429), 391 
Perkins, Richard, actor (fl. 1602-19), 
231 andn., 318 

Petrarch, Francesco Pctrarca (1304-74), 
417-18, 420, 521 
1 hantasma (Armin), 267 

Samuel, aaor (1804-78), 387 n. 
Pliilip II of Spain (1556-98), 107-8 


Phillips, Augustine, actor (d. 1605). 
182, 192, 208, 211, 213, 227-8. 
235. 237-8, 562-3 
his wife, 213 
Phillis (Lodge), 73 

Phoenix and Turtle (Shakespeare), 249 
Pickering. John, dramatist (fl. 1567), 
60-1 

quoted, 74 

Pierce Penniless (Nashe), 176, 187, 196 
Plato (b.C. 427-348), 52, 171 
Platter, Thomas, Swiss traveller, 126, 
142. 258 

Plautus, Titus Maccius (b.C. 254-184). 
26. 52. 54 . 57 . 59 . 93 . I 95 . 264. 
379 . 389-90 

Plays, censorship of, see Licensing 
collaboration in. 275-83. 302. 306 
composition of, 273-5, 283-7 
payment for, 286-7 
revival and revision, 310-13 
runs, 285-6, 310 

Plays, contemporary non-Shakespearean : 
Ages (T. Hey^’ood). quoted, 164 
Alchemist (Jonson), I13, 301, 539 
All Fools (Chapman), quoted, 314. 
316 

Alphottsus (Greene), 86 and n., 88 n., 
93. 220 
quoted, 86 

Amends for Ladies (Field). 563 
Antipodes (Broine), quoted. 261 
Antonio and Alellida (Marston), 161-2, 
251 

quoted, 163. 258. 440 
Antonio's Revenge (Marston), 161 
quoted, 161. 163. 251 
Arraignmatt of Paris (Pcclc), 85 
Atheist's Tragedy (Tourneur), quoted, 

112, 476 

A IVomen's a Weathercock (Field), 563 
Bartholomew Fair (Jonson), 141, 232, 

252, 277. 324 

quoted, 252. 324 

Battle of Alcazar (Pcclc). 85. 93. 138 
Battle of TurtihoU (anon.). 1070. 
Belicndon (anon.), 218, 286 
Biron's Conspiracy (Chapman), 396 n., 

455 

quoted, 440, 452 

Blind Beggar of Alexandria (Chapman). 
219-20 

Broken Heart (Ford), 140 n. 

Buckingham (anon.), 204 

Bussy d’Ambois (Chapman), 275 u. 

quoted, 59. tio, 114. 542, 547 
Cambyses (Preston), 66, 138, 221, 
242,258 

quoted, 80, 550 n. 
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Plays, contemporary non-Shakespearean 
{contd.) : 

Campaspe (Pcele), quoted, 71 

Caraenio (?Retcher), 277-9 

Case is Altered Qonson), quoted, 

317 

Catiline (Jonson), 301 
Changeling (Mid^eton & W. Rowley), 
quoted, 162 

Clyomon and Clamydes (anon.), 62 
I Contention (Bad Q of 2 Hen VI), 

195, 197 

Cynthia's Revels (Jonson), 252, 318 n., 
320 

quoted, 162, 253, 320, 323 
Damon and Pythias (Edwards), 56, 
60,185 

David and Bethsabe (Pcele), 85 
quoted, 85 

Devil is an Ass (Jonson), 113 
quoted, 129 

Dr. Faustus (Marlowe), 78-81, 93, n8, 
123. 136-7. 184. 217, 231, 276, 
286, 448 and n., 455, 477 
quoted, 78-9, 448 

Duchess of Malfi (Webster), quoted, 
55011. 

Earl Godwin and his Three Sons (Dray¬ 
ton ct al.), 287 

Eastward Ho (Jonson. Marston & 
Chapman), 275 
Edward 1 (Pcele), 85, 93, 138 
Eiward II (Marlowe), 81, 93, 258, 536 
quoted, I n., 77, 81 
Enaimion (Lyly), 72, 411 n. 
quoted, 71 

English Traveller (T. Heywood), 
quoted, 293 

Epicoene (Jonson), quoted, 343 
Everyman (anon.), 47 
Everyman in His Humour (Jonson), 
136, 218 n., 219, 224, 302, 324 
quoted, 137 

Evcrymafi out of His Humour Qonson), 

318 n., 323, 325 
quoted, 323-4 

Fair Quarrel (Middleton & W. Row- 
ley), 276 

Faithful Shepherdess (Fletcher), 317 
quoted, 56 

Famous Victories of Henry V (anon.), 
218-20 

Father Hubbard’s Tales (Middleton), 
quoted, 114 
Fawn (Marston), 325 
quoted, 272, 325 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (Greene), 
87-8, 203 n. 

Game at Chess (Middleton), 285 


Plays, contemporary non-Shakespearean 
(contd.) : 

Gammer Curton's Needle (* ^ 4 r. S.’), 
59 

Ceorge-a-Creene, the Pinner Wake¬ 
field (?Grecne), 87 and n., 88, 
203 n. 

Gorboduc (Sackville & Norton), 58-9, 
66-7, 81 
quoted, 73 

Hamlet (anon.), 84, 203 
Histriomastix (Marston), 222 n., 283 
Horestes (Pickering), 60, 74, 258 
quoted, 74 

Humorous Day’s Mirth (Chapman), 

219 

If You Know Not Me, You Know 
Nobody (T. Heywood), quoted, 
297 

Isle of Dogs (Nashe & Jonson), 120, 
124, 179, 180, 182, 215 
Jack Juggler (? Nicholas Udall), 59 
James IV (Greene), 87, 93, 204 
Jealous Comedy (anon.), 204 
Jephtha (Christopherson), 53 
Jew (anon.), 170, 433 
Jew of Malta (Marlowe), 55, 123, 
203 n., 433 
quoted, 82, 545 
Jocasta (Gascoigne), 74 
Kingjohn (Bale), 50, 53, 60 
Knack to lOtow a Knave (anon.), 261, 
286 

quoted, 202 n. 

Knight of the Burning Pestle (Beaumont 
& Fletcher), 72 n., 152 n., 178 n., 
231. 330. 381, 474 
quoted, 126 

Launching of the 'Mary ' (anon.), 385 n. 
Life and Death of the Lord Cromwell 
(anon.), 265, 280, 313 n. 

Locrine (anon.), 313 n. 

London Prodigal (anon.), 313 n. 
Longshanks (?Pede), 218 
Looking-Glass for London (Greene & 
Lodge), 48 
quoted, 86 

Magnetic Lady (Jonson), quoted, 342 
Malcontent (Marston), 257, 276 
quoted, 19, 129 n., 475, 480 n., 484 
Massacre at Paris (Marlowe), quoted, 

77 

Mayor of Quinborough (Middleton & 
W. Rowley), 276 

Merry Devil of Edmonton (anon.), 
219 and n. 

Messallina (Nathaniel Richards), X30 
Mirfortunes of Arthur (Hughes et al.), 

58 
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Plays, contemporary non-Shakcspearcan 
{contd.) : 

Mother Botnbie (Lyly), 93 
Mucedorus (anon.), 188, 265 n., 286, 
381 and n. 

New JVay to Pay Old Debts (Mas¬ 
singer), 112 

No Wit, No Help like a Woman's 
(Middleton), quoted, 316 
Old Fortunalus (Dekker), 219 n. 

Old Joiner of AU^ale (Chapman), 286 
Old Wives' Tale (Peelc), 85 
Orlando Furioso (Greene), 87, 287 
Paf^e 0/Plymouth (Jonson et al.), 218 n., 
385 n. 

Palamon and Arcite (Edwards), 85 
Parnassus Plays (anon.), 68 n., 82 n., 
93 - 5 . 224-5, 284, 379. 413 
quoted, 82 and n., 94 and n., 95. 
224, 262, 312 n., 319, 380, 413. 

471 

Perkin Warbeck (Ford), 81 n. 

Philotas (Daniel), 292 
Phoenix (Middleton), 48 
Poetaster (Jonson), 224-5 
Promos and Cassandra (Whetstone), 
$6, 60, 425 

Puritan Widow (anon.), 313 n. 

Q uoted, III 

ph Roister Doister (Nicholas Udall), 
59 

Rape oflMaeee (T. Heywood), quoted, 

293 

Revenge of Dussy d'Ambois (Chapman), 
289 

quoted, 54, 185. 289 
Roxana (William Alabaster), 130 
Sappho and Phao (Lyly), quoted, 72 
Satiromaslix (Dekker), 224-5 
quoted. 284, 325 

Sejanus (Jonson), 225, 245. 292, 301, 
^ 323, 325, 541 

Seven Deadly Sins (Tarleton), 193, 
208 

Shoemaker's Holiday (Dekker), 474 
Sir John Oldeastle (Drayton et al.), 
220, 299, 313 n.. 330 n. 
quoted, 220 

Sir John van Olden DarneveU (Ficteher 
6 c Massinger), 275 
Sir Thomas More (anon.), 280-3 
Sophonisba (Marston), quoted, 185 
Spanish Gipsy (Midaleton & W. 
Rowley), 276 

Spanish Tragedy (Kyd), 60, 83-4, 93, 
X 23 . 218. 286. 381 
quoted. 84. 545 

staple of News (Jonson), quoted, in. 

324 


Plays, contemporary non-Shakespcarcan 
{contd.) ; 

Sim’s Darling (Dekker & Ford), 48 
Tamar Cham (anon.), 218 
Tamburlaine (Marlowe), 73. 81. 83. 
86 . 93. 103-4. 123. 217. 220. 258 
quoted, 75-8 

Taming of' a Shreiv (anon.), 193, 199- 
201. 276, 300. 321 
Thersytes (’Nicholas Udall). 50 
Thomas of Woodstock (anon.), 136 
Titus and Vespasian (anon.), 202 and n. 
Tragedy of Biron (Ch.ipman). 182 
Troublesome Reign of Knigjohn (anon.), 
276. 300. 444 

True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York 
(Bad Q of j Hen VI), 195. 
199 

Two Maids of Mortlake (Armin), 267 
Two Noble Kinsmen (’Fletcher), 277-y 
quoted, 453 

Volponc (Jonson). 54, 112, 284, 301, 
539 

Wanting to Fair Women (anon.), 178 n.. 
3850. 

What Veil Will (Marston), quoted, 
321. 343. 426 n. 

IVhite Devil (Webster). 231. 3S1 

quoted, 284, 450 

ll'nole Contention (2 & j Hen I I), 
195. 204, 299 

Wisdom (anon.), quoted. 461 
Wise Men of West Chester (anon.), 
286 

Witch (Middleton). 165, 276. 309 
Women Beware MVii/icii (Middleton), 
quoted, 550 n. 

Yorkshire Tragedy (anon.), 299, 3*3 
385 n. 

Plays, Shakespeare's : 

All's Well That Iznds Well, 201, 277. 
303. 305. 47*-2 

quoted, 359, 375 . 436 - 7 . 442 . 447 . 
452. 518. 530. 539 . 546-7 
Antony and Cleopatra, 79 . * 40 . 252, 
402-3. 408. 554 

quoted, 117. * 5 * 0 -. * 55 . 435 . 

450-1. 523. 546. 555 u . 556 
As You Like It. 73 . * 43 . *50 n.. 219. 
268-9. 382. 399 n.. 455 
quoted, iii, 12, 268, 326. 400. 402, 

422. 447 . 537 . 555 

Comedy of T.rrors, 5. 33. 93 . M*. * 93 . 
195. 203-4. 303. 495 - 6 . 539 
quoted, 345. 509 
Coriolanus, 282 

quoted, 435, 555 ”• 

Cymbeline, 14011., 257-8 
quoted. 257. 426. 44 ''*. 450 
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PUys, Shakespeare’s (contd.) : 

Hamlet, 4711., 141, 148, 162, 178 n., 
184, 226, 242-5, 247, 251, 255, 

260, 263, 276, 294, 297-9, 304-5. 
312, 365, 37S>-8o, 385, 396 and n., 

445 -^. 471, 47^81, 493, 512. 

518, 548 

quoted, 148 n., 166, 226, 244, 255, 

261. 445 -< 5 , 457 - 8 , 476, 480-1, 
491, 518, 544 - 5 , 555-<5 

1 Hetiry IV, 61, 88, 149, 195, 219, 292, 

294 and n., 367, 499 . 534 . 53 < 5 , 
540 

quoted, 4, 221, 375, 434, 4640.. 
511-12 

2 Henry IV, 195, 220, 257, 267, 326, 

390 n., 556 

quoted, 97, 221, 515, 520, 555 n. 
Henry V,47 n., 108,121,143 n., 151 n., 
195, 219 n., 266-7, 276, 294. 297. 
299, 303, 326, 397 - 8 , 518. 520, 
534 - 5 . 535 n., 536 
quoted, 28, 150, 326, 518 

1 Henry VI, 33, 195-7. 203, 242, 254, 

277, 282, 305, 495-^ 
authorship, 193, 195-7 

2 Henry VI, 93, 141, 177 n.. 193 - 4 . 

203, 258, 276, 294, 297, 299, 305, 
468, 501, 520, 535 n. 
authonhip, 195-7 
quoted, 254, 424, 500, 502-3 

3 Henry VI, 92. 193-4, 203. 257, 276, 

294. 297, 299, 305, 535 n. 
authorship, 195-7 

quoted, I, 92 n., 505, 509, 543, 545, 
555 n. 

Henry VIII, 141, 280, 356 
authorship. 277-9 
quoted, 114, 337 

Julius Ccesar, 126, 147, 225, 258, 282, 
303. 308, 379 and n., 499. 512 n., 
520 

quoted. 439, 516, 547 
King John, izi, 276, 300, 346, 391-2, 

446. 512 

quoted, 12, 346. 40211., 417, 431, 

503. 523 

King Lear, 67 n., 146, 149, 184, 269, 
276, 294-5, 297, 299, 340-1, 
387 n., 404, 406, 408, 429, 452, 
483. 487-8, 522 

quoted, 433, 441, 452, 477, 485, 
487. S18, 545 - 6 , 550, 555 n. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, 11-12, 72, 90, 
93 , 143-4. 154 . 193, 294 and n., 
297-8, 305-7. 321. 326. 375 n., 
417-19, 507. 519. 522, 539. 556 
quoted, 11-12, 65, 90, 254, 264, 381, 
388, 399, 418-19, 424 


Plays, Shakespeare’s (contd .): 

‘ Love's Labour’s IVon *, 201 
Macbeth, 141, 165, 274, 305, 309, 406, 
488-9, 501, 549 . 554 
quoted, 105, 147, 149, 307 n., 308, 
371, 438-9. 441. 449-50, 500, 

521, 527-8 

Measure for Measure, 48-9, 55, 56 n., 

259. 277. 303. 305-6, 425. 471-2. 

522, 554 

quoted, 43, 337. 431, 449, 518 
Merchant of Venice, 121, 140, 170, 246, 

294. 299, 433. 497 - 8 , 518, 534 . 
540 

quoted, 431, 512-14, 518 

Merry IVives of Windsor, 11-12, 32-3, 

38, 266, 294, 297-9. 347. 405, 

474 . 534 
quoted, 33, 424 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, 72, 142-5, 
151, 219, 294. 299, 303-4, 321, 
326, 342, 418 D., 5II, 539-40, 
552 

quoted, 326, 447, 508 
Much Ado About Nothing, 294 
quoted. 148, 269, 375, 402, 431, 
434 . 518 

Othello, 272 n., 294, 304, 406, 484-7, 
522 

quoted, 28, 38, 62, 146, 255, 424. 
431. 487, 518, 523-4. 555 n. 
Pericles, 140 n., 143 n., 162 n., 297, 299, 
356, 442 

authorship, 277, 295-6, 296 n. 

S noted, 146, 295 

lord II, 121, 182, 264, 282, 294, 
303, 392, 534 

quoted, 106, 424, 434, 534, 556 
Richard III, 81, 93 and n., 193, 203-4, 
248, 276, 294 and n., 303 
quoted, 251, 255, 507, 534 
Romeo and Juliet, 121, 141, 145, 217, 
263-4, 294 and n., 297-8, 303, 
305, 309, 330 n., 334, 379, 408. 
417-19. 444 . 519-20, 543 
quoted, 12, 38, 147-8, 264, 370, 
417, 428, 431, 504, 507. 510, 522, 
555 n. 

Taming of the Shrew, 257, 276, 300, 539 
authorship, 193, 200-1 
quoted, 52, 98, 389 
Tempest, 81, 141, 271, 387, 390n., 
429. 443 

quoted, 31. 424, 453, 518, 547 , 
555 n., 557-8 

Timon of Athens, 277, 426 and n., 
482-4 

quoted. 359, 382, 439. 442, 483-4, 
555 n. 
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Plays, Shakespeare’s {<ontd.) : 

Titus Androniats, 60, 93, 294 and n., 
296 n., 312, 3130., 332. 379 . 398. 
408 n., 425 n., 49S-^ 
authorship, 193, 199, 201-3, 205 
quoted, 32, 408 

Troilus and Cressida, 154, 201, 225. 

254. 288 n.. 294-5. ^ 97 . 299. 303. 
318, 406, 422, 459 . 471-2. 489. 
529. 554 

quoted, 254, 428, 432, 518. 528 
Twelfth Night, 154, 268-9, 32d. 393 
quoted, 30, 404, 422, 5160., 518, 
534 . 555 n- ^ 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 93, 193, 
303, 408, 411 n.. 413 n., 520. 537 
quoted, 34 . 434 . 5<x5 
Winter’s Tale, 81, 88 n., 1430., 239. 
305, 435 n., 494. jio 
quoted, 35 . 39 . 435 n., 494 . 518. 

523.531 

Plays Confuted in Five Actions (S. Gosson), 

171 

quoted, 173 

Pliny, G. Plinius Secundus (23-79). 508 
Plume, Thomas, Archdeacon of Roch¬ 
ester (1630-1704), quoted, 25 
Plutarch (c. 46-c. 126), 175. 39i-2, 

Poems (Shakespeare), Edition of 1640, 
301, 408 n., 409 

Poetomachia, 223-5, 244, 283, 3380., 
382 n.. 471 

Pollard, Tliomas, actor (fl. 1620-47), 
562 

Polyolbion (Drayton), 3 n., 249 
Pope, Alexander, (1688-1724). 194 . 307 - 

8 . 315 

quoted, 308 n., 315 

Pope, Thomas, a«or (d. 1604). 192, 
208, 213, 228, 237-8, 248, 266-7, 
269. 562-3 

Preston, Thomas, dramatist ( 1537 - 98 ), 
61 

quoted, 80, 550 n. 

Primaudaye, Pierre dc b, philosopher 
(fl- 1577). 394 

Prothalamion (Spenser), quoted, 504 
Pryce, Michael, of Stratford, tinker, t6 
Prynne, William, Puritan (1600-69), 
302 

quoted. 156. 302 
Puckering, Lady Jane, 350 n. 

Puckering, Sir John (1544-96), 350 n. 
Puns in Elizabethan poetry, 3070., 339, 

519-25 

Puritanism, 18-21, 107, 114 

in opposition to the stage, 53, 89, 119, 
138, 166-85, 227. 320, 335 


Puttenham, Richard, critic (1520?- 
1601?), 495 

Pyk.John, actor (fl. 1593-9). 211 

Quartos, see Good, and Bad, Quartos 
Quiney, Adrian, mercer (d. 1607), 8, 
20, 362 

Quiney, Judith, see Shakespeare. Judith 
Quiney, Richard, mercer (d. 1602), 40, 

351. 3 ‘ 52-3 

Quiney, Richard (1618-39), 372 
Quiney, Shakespeare (1616-17). 363. 372 
Quiney, Thomas, vintner (1589-c. 1655), 
362-3, 3 < 5 < 5 - 7 . 372 
Quiney, Thomas (1620-39), 372 

Raine, Kathleen (b. 1908), quoted. 454 
Rainsford, Sir Henry, of Clifford 
Chambers, 359 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (i552?-l6i8), 24, 
99 . 108, 199. 236 n., 395 . 459-60 
quoted, 460 

Raleigh. Sir Walter (1861-1922), viii, 
399 n. 

quoted, 150 n., 399. 526 
Rambler (cd. Johnson), quoted, 308 
Rape of Lucrece (Shakespeare). 40, 189, 
196. 198, 203. 206, 249. 379-80. 
408 n.. 511 
quoted, 505 

Ravenscroft, Edward, dramatist (c. 1640- 
97). quoted. 313 n. 

Remains (Camden). 393 
Replingham, William, promoter, 353-4 
Republic (Plato), 171 
Reynolds. William (i575-*633), 367 
Rhetoric, influence of, 12, 240-1, 241 n., 
242-6, 250-1, 472, 499-500, 514, 
520, 552 

Rice, John, actor (fl. 1607-30). 232, 
239 n., 562-3 

Rich, Bamabe, novelist (i540?-i6i7), 
393 

Rich, Robert, 2nd Baron. 185 
Rich Cabinet (T.G.), quoted, 240. 242 n. 
Richardson, John ofShottcry, 28-9 
Robertson, John Mackinnon (1856- 

1933). 303-4. 309 

Robinson, John, of Dlackfriars, 356 
Robinson. John, of Stratford (b. 1589?), 

369 

Robinson, Richard, actor (d. 1648), 
236 and n., 238, 256, 562-3 
Roche, Walter, schoolmaster (b. c. 1540), 

13 

Rogers,John, martyr (i500?-55), 17 
Rogers, Philip, of Stratford, apothecary 

352. 358 

Rosalynde (Lodge), 73 
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Roses, Wars of, 4 and n. 

Rosseter, Philip, musician and theatre 
manager (i575?-i623), 234 
Rowe, Nicholas (1674-1718), 6n., 26, 
32, 57.194» 358-9. 363. 387 

quoted, 32, 57, 194, 199, 359, 387 
Rowley, Samuel, actor and dramatist 
(d. 1633?), 218, 230 

Rowley, William, ^madst (1585?- 
1642?), 276 
quoted, 162 

Russell, "niomas (1570-1634), 369 
Rutland, Francis Manners, 6th Earl of 
(1578-1632). 356 

Rutland, Roger Manners, 5th Earl of 
(1576-1612), 371, 375 n. 

Rylands, George (b. 1902), 515 n. 

Rymcr, Thomas, critic (1641-1713), 55 n. 

Sackville, Thomas, Earl of Dorset, 
dramatist (1536-1608), 275 n. 
Sadler, Hamnet, of Stratford, b^er (d. 

1624), 367 and n., 369 
Sadler, John, of Stratford, miller (d. 
1583). 5 . 14. 40 

St. Bartholomew, Massacre of, 20, 469 
Samson Agonistes (Milton), 455 
Salisbury, Sir John (i567?-i6i3), 249 
Sandclls, Fulk, of Shottery (d. 1624), 

28- 9 

Sands, James, actor (<1.1605-17), 211 
Saunders, Lawrence, martyr (d. 1555), 

17 

School of Abuse (S. Gosson), 65, 171 
Scourge of Folly (Davies of Hereford), 
quoted, 279, 538 

Scot, Reginald, author (1538 ?-99), 394 
Second and Third Blast of Retreat (‘ Anglo¬ 
phile Eutheo ’), 171-3 
quoted, 172-3 

Select Obseruations on English Bodies (Tohn 
HaU), 361 

Seneca, Lucius Annaeus (o.c. 4- 

A.D. 65), 26, 52, 390-1 
conception of tragedy, 57-60 
influence, 58-60, 74, 76, 243, 390, 496 
Sentenliac Pucriles, 11-12 
Seven Deadly Sitts of London (Dekker), 
quoted, 99, 112 
Shakeshafte, William, 35-6 
Shakespeare Allusion Book, 272 n., 378 
Shakespeare, Anne (Hathaway) (1555- 

1623), 28-31, 36-7, 34<5, 348 
her relationship with Shakespeare, 

29- 30, 348-9. 367-9 

in Shakespeare’s will, 367-9 
Shakespeare, Anne (1571-9), 9 
Shakespeare, Edmund, aaor (1580- 
1607). 9. 360 


Shakespeare, Edward (d. 1607), 360 
Shakespeare, Gilbert (1566-1612), 9, 
350, 360 

Shakespeare, Hamnet (1585-96), 31, 
345-6, 349, 404 
Shakespeare, Joan (b. 1558), 9 
Shakespeare, Joan (1569-1646), 9, 373 
marriage and &nuly, 350, 360, 370, 
374 

in Shakespeare’s will, 366-7 
Shakespeare, John (<L 1601), 5-6, 26, 
29. 37 . 40. 350, 360 
appUcation for coat-of>arms, 8-9, 14, 
16 n., 348 

business, 6 and n., 9, 25 
change of fortune, 10, 14-25, 348 
municipal offices, 5-6, 8-9, 19-20 
property, 6, 14, 16, 350 and n., and 
see Asbies 
religion, 20-5 

Shakespeare, John, corvisor (d 1624), 15 
Shakespeare, Judith (1585-1662), 31, 

348-9 

marriage and family, 362-3, 372 
in Shakespeare’s will, 366-9 
Shakespeare. Margaret (1562-3), 9 
Shakespeare, Mary (d. 1608), 6-8, lo, 
37-8, 348, 360 

Shakespeare, Rjchvd (d. 1561), 6-7 
Shakespeare, Richard (1574-1613), 9, 
360 

Shakespeare, Susanna (1583-1649), 31, 
348-9. 371-2, 444 

marriage and family, 350, 361-2, 371 
in Shakespeare’s will, 366-9 
Shakespeare, William (1564-1616): 

(a) Art 

artistic development, 406-8, 491-532, 
.535 

audience, relationship with, 321-2, 

325-7 

boy actors, 155-9, 226 
Chamberlain’s Men, artistic relation¬ 
ship with, 234-71, 496-7 
charaaerisation, 81, 90, 253-71,427-8, 
433 . 436-43. 466, 532, 536, 540, 
551-60 

chronicle plays, 535-6 
clown, 67 n., 260-70 
coUaboration, 276-83 
comedy, 207, 390, 536-41, and sec 
clown, stipr. 

composition, methods of, 281 n., 312, 
377-8, 491, and see coUaboration, 
supr .; Disintegration 
‘ doublets ’, 517-19 
final plays, 531-2 
Ic^trmng, 375 n.. 386-404 
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Shakespeare, William {conta.) : 

Morality plays, influence of, 48-50. 54. 
61 

music, 139-40 

poetic drama, evolution of. 76 n., 
80-1, 145-52, 245-7, 250. 252. 
338, 421. 497-535 
prose, 512-14, 518 
puns, 339, 519-25 

sources, handling of, 276, 389-97, 

425-6, 433 . 442. 444 . 492 
stagecraft, 142-59. 161-5, 253-71, 

349-50. 496-7. 532-3 

Stratford, influence of, 38-40 
topicality, 109, 224-6, 244, 382-5, 
385 n. 

tragedy, 390, 436-43. 464. 466. 478-90, 

541-51 

vocabulary, 526 n. 

(6) Career 

outh and family. Chapter I 
irth, 9 and n. 
baptism, 9-10 

education, 10-14, 26-7, 389-90 

marriage, 10, 27-31 

relationship with his wife, 29-30, 

348- 9. 367-9 

liis leaving Stratford. 10, 25, 31, 35, 
37 . 205 

deer-stealing legend, 31-5 
early years in the theatre, to 1594, 80, 
91-3. 189-208, 218 n. 
and the Alleyn-Strange Company, 193, 
195. 203-5 

and Pembroke’s Men, 192, 199, 203 
and Sussex’s Men, 203 
membership of the Chamberlain's 
Men. 189-90, 193, 199, 207-9, 
213-14, 217. 219, 227. 229, 345, 

349- 50. 355 . 377 

and the Earl of Southampton. 189, 
197-9. 204-7. 363. and see 

Sonnets: Southampton 
professional income, 363-5 
residences in London, 100, 102, 237 
and n., 346-9. 355. 360 n. 
retirement to Stratford, 165. 235, 277 

349-50.357 

life m Stratford, 345 - 55 . 357-63 
coat-of-arms. 237, 248, 348 n. 
property in Stratford, 38, 138, 347- 

54 . 365-9. 372-4. 377 
Stratford enclosure, 352—4 
property in London, 281, 356, 368, 
373 and n. 

will. 238, 281, 356. 363-9, 385 
death and memorials, 370-1 


Shakespeare, Williant (centd.) : 

contemporary reputation. 225. 272 
and n., 348, 378-82 

(f) Treatment of; 

art of acting. 242-6 

Chain of Being, 395. 459. 461. 463 

death, 449-51 

Elizabethan world-picture, 463-8,478- 
90 

‘ kindness 438-9 

marriage, 30-1, 349. 404, 426, 442 

mercy and repentance, 408, 430, 438, 

441-3 

Nature, 398-404. 434-5 
order. 197. 391-2, 395. 427. 465-6. 
535-6 

religion, 443-54 

sin. 435 - 6 . 436 n.. 437 and n.. 438-43 
stage as a profession. 171. 183. 205. 

243. 249 

st.irs. 436 n., 465. 467. 544-7 
Time, 418, 421-3 

(d) Works: 

dratiMtic works, see Plays 
non-dramatic works, sec l-onr's Com- 
pliiitit; Phoenix and Turtle ; Rtipe 
of Lucrecc ; Sonnets ; l^eniis ond 
Adonis 

Shank, Johtj. actor (d. 1636), 562-3 
Sharp, Kich.nrd, actor (1606-32). 562 
Shaw, Julius, woo! merchant (1571- 

1629). 369 

Shaw, Uobert, actor (d. 1603). 209, 
215-16 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822). 
quoted, 464 

Shepherd's Colendor (Spenser), 68, 471 
Slieridan, Uichard Brinsley (1751-1816), 

72 

Sliiels, Robert, amanuensis (d. 1753), 
194 

Shirley, James, draiiMtist (1596-1666), 
261 n., 318. 478 

Short Vifio 0/ 'I'raifedy (Rymer), 55 n. 
Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-86). 34. 63, 92, 
393 

on contemporary drama, 65-8, 176, 
178, 260 

on poetry, 65, 176. 415. 495 
liis sonnets, 412-15 
on Unities, 58, 170 
quoted. 59.65. 414 

Sincklo, John, actor (fl. 1590-1604), 
208. 235, 257 and n.. 562 
Singer, Jolin, actor (d. e. 1609), 187, 
2J4 
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Slater, Martin, actor (fl. 1590-7). 214, 
215 n., 216, 235 

Sly, William, actor (d. 1608), 208, 213, 
227, 229, 235,238, 562-3 
Smart, John Semple (1868-1925), 33 n. 
Smith, Ralph, of Stratford, hatter (b. 
1578), 362 

Smith, Waiiam, mercer (d. 1579). 4® 
Smithwick, John, publijiier (d. 1641), 
300 

Soer, Dorothy, 347 

Somerville, John, conspirator (1560- 
83). 7 

Sonnets, Elizabethan vogue of, 412-17 
Sonnets (Shakespeare), 81, 196, 205, 243, 
249. 397. 404. 408-24, 442. 448, 
454. 511 

identity of ‘ Mr. W. H.*, 206-7, 290, 
408-10, 412 

sonnet convention, 412-21 
quoted, 205, 206-7, 410, 414, 421-3, 
434 

Sonnets to Diana (Constable), 412 
Southampton, Henry Wriotheslcy, 
Earl of (1573-1624), 189, 197-9. 
205-7. 363, 406 

Shakespeare’s dedications to, 189, 

197-8. 409 

and the Sonnets, 206, 409 
Southampton, Mary, Countess of, 409 
Spagnolo, Baptista (Mantuanus) (1448- 
1516), II 

Spanish Friar (Drydcn), quoted, 275 n. 
Spencer, Gabriel, actor (d. 1598), 102 n., 
215-16, 218 

Spencer, Theodore, 461 n., 485 n. 
Spenser, Edmund (1552 ?-99), 89, 106, 
188 n., 199, 393. 412, 471, 504. 
521, 529 
quoted, 504 

Spenser, Jolin, clothier, 9 

Spirit of Shakespeare (Meredith), quoted, 

538 

Spiritus est Vicarius Christi in Terra 
(Northbrookc), 171 

Spurgeon, Caroline (1869-1941), 425 n., 
447 n., 525 n. 

Stars, Elizabethan thinking upon, 436 n., 
465, 467, 544-7 

Stationers’ Register, 197, 298 and n., 300 
Steevens, George, critic (1736-1800), 
quoted, 345 

Stephens, John, satirist (fl. 1615), 40 
Stewart, John Innes Mackinto^ (b. 
1906), 559 n. 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar (b. 1874), 552 n., 
559 

Stow, John, antiquary (i525?-i605), 
249 n. 


Strachey, Giles Lytton (1880-1932), 

103-4 

quoted, 103 

Strange, Ferdinando Stanley, Lord, Earl 
of Derby (i559-^4). 35 . kSo, 190 
and n., 191-2, 199 n., 200-1, 208 
Stratford, John de. Archbishop of 
Canterbury (d. 1348), 1-2 
Stratford, Ralph de, Bishop of London 

(d. 1354). 2, 4 

Stratford, Robert de. Bishop of Chi¬ 
chester (d. 1362), 2-3 
Stratford-upon-Avon: 
early history, 1-4 

effects of Reformation in, 5-6, 17, 20 
Puritanism in, 18-20, 22-3. 361 and n., 
372. 444 

Church of the Holy Trinity (Collegiate 
Church), 2 and n., 4-5, 345, 
350 n., 363, 37‘>-i 
Guild of the Holy Cross, 2-5, 19 
Corporation, 5, 14-15. 77. I9. 23-4, 

351-4 

school, 3-6, 40: curriculum, 10-14; 

teachers, 13-14, 18 
enclosure movement in, 352-4 
decline in prosperity, 15, 354, 362 
influence on Shakespeare, 38-40 
Shakespeare’s departure from, 10, 
25. 31. 35. 37. 205 

Shakespeare’s return to, 165, 235, 277, 
349-50. 357 

Shakespeare’s life in, 345-55, 357-63 
Shakespeare’s property in, 38, 138, 

347-54. 3<55-9. 372-4. 377 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 154 
Street, Peter, carpenter, 125-7 
Stubbes, Philip, Puritan (i555?-i6io), 
171-2, 174 
quoted, 172, 174 

Stiu:eley, Thomas, adventurer (1525?- 
78), 38511. 

Sturlcy, Abraham, of Stratford, attorney 
(d. 1614), 40, 351, 363 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of (1517?- 
47). 74. 412. 420 

Sussex, Hetuy Radcliffe, 4th Earl of 
(1530-93). 192 n. 

Sussex, Thomas Radcliffe, 3rd Earl of 
( i 526?-83), 185, 203 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles (1837- 
1909), quoted, 309 

Symons, Tohn» actor (fl. 1580-9), 187 
and n., 188 

Tarlcton, Richard, actor (d. 1588), 
35, 141, 1870., 188 n., 189. 218, 
262 n., 265 n., 268 
his influence, 260-2 
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Tarlcton, Richard (conld.) : 

his style of comedy, 187-8, 267 
Tate, Nahum, adaptor (1652-1715), 
38711. 

Taylor, Joseph, actor '^1585-1652), 232, 
236. 238, 562-3 

Tears of Fancy (Watson), 412 n. 

Tears of the Muses (Spenser), 188 n. 
Terence, P. Terentius Afer (b.c. 185?- 

159). 52. 54 . 57 . 93 . 264, 379, 
389-90 

TertuUian, Quintus Septimus Florens 
TertuUianus (160-230), 172 
T. G., quoted, 240, 242 n. 

Theatres, Elizabethan: 

(<») Names of (including Inns): 

Bell, 118, 189 

Bel Savage, 118, 189 

Blackfriars: Farrant’s, 186 

Burbage’s, 124, 145, 164-5, 179. 
214. 216, 221, 229, 318, 325, 340, 
357 . 364 

Boar’s Head (Ald^ate), 118 
Boar’s Head (Wlutechapel), 126, 182, 
227 

Bull, 118, 189 
Cockpit, 160, 231 and n. 

Cross Keys, 118, 209 
Curtain, 121-2, 123 n., 125, 168, i8r, 
189, 208, 212, 230 

Fortune, 120, 123, 142, 159, 164, 168, 
212, 229-30 

erection and dimensions, 126-7, 
127 n., 128-9, 160, 181, 221 
Globe, 100, 121, 123 and n., 126, 128. 
136, 143, 148, 150, 152, 159-61, 
164-5, 182, 208, 212, 244-5. 247. 
285, 340. 363 

building of. 125, 213 and n., 217 
destruction and renewal, 126, 12811., 
214, 229-30. 277, 357 
Hope, 126, 160, 232 
Newington Butts, 121-3, 168, 191-3, 
201-2, 212 n. 

Phoenix, sec Cockpit 
Porter’s Hall, 160 

Red Bull, 126, 136, 160, 164, 231 andn., 
333 . 478 

reputation of, 104, 231-2, 318 
Red Lion, 118 

Rose, 125-6, 128, 160, 181, 188, 
201, 202 n., 203-4, 207, 220, 230, 
437 

built, J2I-3 

and Admiral's Men, 192. 212 and 11., 
214, 216-17, 2*9 

and Alleyn—Strange Company, 190- 
2. 194-5. 197. 202 


Theatres, Elizabethan (contd.) : 

Salisbury Court, 160 
Saracen’s Head, 118 
Swan, 120, 123 and n., 124, 126, 160, 
179, 215-16, 347 
structure, 128, 130-2, 232 
Tabard, 118 

Theatre, 118, 121-3, 123 n., 125, 128. 
186, 189-90, 208, 212, 213 n.. 
216, 347 

built, 119-20, 168 
Whitefriars, 160, 229 n. 

(b) Conventions and practices of; 

accommodation and receipts, 192, 
195-6, 211-12, 212 n., 229 n. 
actors and their art. q.v. 
audience, q.v. 

boy actors, 155-9, 210-11, 221-6, 
228 n.. and see Companies 
costume, 138-9 
doubling of parts, 258-60, 552 
hired men, 210-11 
housekeepers, 213-14, 228-30, 364-5 
indoor tneatres, 145. 160-5, 2.29 n., 

340 

intervals, 142-4, 164 
jigs. 141-2 

length of performance, 141-2 
music, 139-40, 164 
plays, q.v. 

scenery and properties, 136-9, 144-5, 
* 53-4 

sharers, 208-10. 213-14. 230, 364-5 
structure, 127-36, 152-3 
Theobald, Lewis, critic (1688-1744), 
3*4 

Theophrastus (d. B.c. 278). 39, ii6n.. 
474 

Thompson, John, actor (d. 1634), 562 
Thorpe. Tnoinas, publisher (1570?- 
*635?). 4^8 and n., 409 and n., 
410-11, 419-20 

Thrale, Hester Lynch (1741-1821), 
125 n. 

Tillyard, Eustace, Mandcville Weten- 
hall (b. 1889), 389 

Tilney, Edmund, Master of tlic Revels 
(d. 1610), 280, 283 
quoted, 281 

Timber (Jonson), quoted, 308 
Tofte, Robert, poet (1561-1620), 412 
Toolcy, Nicholas, actor (d. 1623), 211, 
238. 562-3 

Tounicur, Cyril, dramatist (1575?- 
1626). 48. 50, 477 
quoted, 112, 476 

Townc, Thomas, actor (d. 1610), 214 
TowiUcy Mysteries, 45-6 
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Tragedy: 

Chapman, 438, 440, 464, 468, 477 
classical influences in XVIth century, 

53 -^. 59 ^ 

Jacobean, 474-8 
Kyd, 83-4 
Marlowe, 76-83 
Seneca, 57-60 

Shakespeare, 390, 436 - 43 . 464. 466, 

478-90. 541-51 

Tragical Discourses (Fenton), 62 
Treatise on Melancholy (Bright), 394 
Troia Brilannica (T. Heywood), 249 
Troilus and Cressida (Dryden), quoted, 
316, 386 

Troilus and Criseyde (Chaucer), 392 n. 
Tunstall, James, actor (fl. 1583-97), , 
214, 216, 227 

Turchill, ancestor of the Ardens, 6 
Turner, Joseph Mallord William, piintcr 

(1775-1851). 53 

Tumhout, 107 n., 385 n. 

Twine, Lawrence, translator (fl. 1564- 
76), 393 

Tyler, Richard, of Stratford, butcher, 
367 n. 

Underhill, William, lawyer (1523 ?-7o), 
347 

Underhill, William (i 554 ?- 97 ), 347 
Underwood, John, actor (d. 1624), 
226 n., 238-9, 562-3 
University Wits, Chapter IV, 186, 217, 
250, 496 

their influence on drama, 63, 68-9, 
89-92 

Unities, doctrine of, 55, 58, 67-8, 170, 
387 and n. 

Vallcran-Lecomte, acting Company of, 
284 n. 

Venus and Adonis (Shakespeare), 40, 73, 
81, 104, 189, 196-8, 206, 249, 
319, 348, 379-80, 408, 415, 506, 
511, 525 n., 530 
quoted, 206, 405 

Vere, Sir Francis, soldier (1560-1609), 
107 and n., 385 n. 

Vergil, Polydore, historian (i470?-i555), 
392. 535 

Victoria, Queen (1837-1901), 375 n. 

Vinci, I^onardo da (1452-1519), 
493 n- 

Virgil, P. Virgilius Maro (b.C. 70-19), 
II, 390 

Virtue's Commonwealth (H. Crosse), 172 
quoted, 172 

Vives, Ludovico, scholar (1492-1540), 
52. 57 


Walker, Sir Edward, Garter King-of- 
Arms (1612-77), 373 
Walker, Henry, minstrel (d. 1616), 356 
Walker, William, ofStrattord (1608-80), 

367 

Walley, Henry, publisher, 300 
Walpole, Horace, Earl of Orford 

(1717-97). 540 

Warburton, William, Bishop of Glou¬ 
cester (1698-1779), 314 
Ward, John, Vicar of Stratford (1629- 

81), 363. 369-70 

quoted, 363,370 

Warner, William, poet (i55i?-i6o9), 
393 

Warton, Joseph, critic (1722-1800), 557 
Warwick, 4 

Warwick, Ambrose Dudley, Earl of 
(i 528?-90>, 5; 8, 185, 1900. 
Watson, John, Bishop of Winchester 
(1520-84), 40 

Watson, Thomas, poet (i557?-9a), 70, 
412 and n. 

Watson, Sir William (1858-1935), 
- quoted, 560 

Watts, Francis, of Stratford (d. 1707), 

371 

Wayte, William (d. 1603), 347 
Webbe, Robert, 14 

Webster,John, dramatist (i58o?-i625?), 
162 n., 222, 230, 272 n., 276, 284, 
477 

and audience, 318-19 
quoted, 284, 319, 450, 55 © n. 

Weever, John, poet (1576-1632), 272 n. 
Westcott, Sebastian, musician (d. 1582), 
186 

Whatcote, Robert, of Stratford, farmer, 

369 

Whateley, Anne, clerical error, 10, 

27-9. 36-7. 410 

Whetstone, George, dramatist (1544?- 
1587?), 56,61-2 

quoted, 56 

Whitgift, John, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury (1530-1604), 10, 27 
campaign against rcoisancy, 20-1,23-6 
Wilde, Oscar Fingal O’Flaheitie (1854- 
1900), 72 

William, Prince of Orange (1533-84). 
107 

Willis, John, stenographer (d. 1628), 297 
Willobie His Avisa (Henry Willobic), 
190 n. 

Wilson, Frank Percy (b. 1889), viii, 396 
Wilson, John, actor (i585?-i64i), 562 
Wilson, John Dover (b. 1881), 49 n., 
195 n., 200 n., 202 n., 267, 304 
and n., 403 
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Wilson, Robert, actor (i550?-i6oo), 
187-8, 218, 220, 287 

Wilson, Thomas, critic (1525 ?-8i), 
394 

Wilson, Thomas, Vicar of Stratford 
(d. 1638), 361 n. 

Witt, Johannes de, 128, 130-2 
Woodward, Joan, see Alleyn, Joan 
Worcester, Bishops of, sec Bullingham, 
Heath. Hooper, WKitgift 
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Wordsworth, William (1770-1850), 420 
quoted, 443, 453 

Worthies (Fuller), quoted, 187, 382 11. 
386 n. 

Wyatt. Sir Thomas (1503 ?-42), 412 
Wycliffc, John (1320-84), 392 

York, Mysteries at, 44, 45 n. 

Zepheria (anon.), quoted, 413 






